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DEPARTMENT  OF  OVERSEAS  TRADE. 


COMMERCIAL  REPRESENTATION  ABROAD. 

In  order  to  foster  British  overseas  trade  to  the  utmost  extent,  the 
Department  of  Overseas  Trade  has  developed  and  controls  the  following 
Services  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Officers  overseas : 

1.  The  Trade  Commissioner  and  Imperial  Trade  Correspondent 

Services  in  the  Empire. 

2.  The  Commercial  Diplomatic  Service  attached  to  the  British 

Diplomatic  Missions  in  foreign  countries. 

3.  The  British  Consular  Service  in  foreign  countries. 

1.  At  the  present  time  there  are  11  Trade  Commissioners’  offices 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire  overseas,  viz. : three  in  Canada, 
at  Montreal,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  respectively;  two  in  South  Africa, 
at  Johannesburg  and  Cape  Town;  two  in  Australia,  at  Melbourne  and 
Sydney;  one  in  India  (to  cover  Ceylon),  at  Calcutta;  and  one  each  in 
New  Zealand,  at  Wellington;  in  British  East  Africa,  at  Nairobi;  and  in 
the  British  West  Indies,  at  Trinidad. 

The  Trade  Commissioners  in  the  Dominions  have  the  assistance  of 
In  peri al  Trade  Correspondents  at  a number  of  important  centres,  and  the 
Department  also  has  the  services  of  Correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the 
Empire,  in  which  at  present  there  is  no  Trade  Commissioner. 

2.  The  Commercial  Diplomatic  Service  consists  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  posts  in  all,  and  the  officers  of  the  Service  are  stationed  in  all  the 
more  important  foreign  markets  of  the  world.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mericial  Diplomatic  Service  are  styled  “ Commercial  Counsellors  ” in  the 
highest  grade,  and  “ Commercial  Secretaries  ” in  the  three  lower  grades. 
They  are  members  of  the  staff  of  the  British  Embassy  or  Legation  in 
which  they  serve. 

The  Commercial  Diplomatic  Officer  has  general  supervision  over  the 
commercial  work  of  the  Consular  officers  in  his  area,  and,  with  the 
co-operation  of  these  two  Services,  a complete  network  of  Government 
Commercial  Representatives  is  thrown  over  foreign  countries. 

The  Department  is  represented  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  N.  Bluett,  Commercial  Agent,  Batavia,  Java. 

3.  The  Consular  Service  is  being  re-organised  and  established  on  an 
improved  footing.  Emphasis  is  being  thrown  on  the  importance  of  the 
commercial  side  of  Consular  work,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
recruit  for  the  Consular  Service  men  with  the  necessarj"  qualifications  for 
the  work  which  they  will  handle. 

4.  Members  of  British  firms  are  urged  to  call  upon  the  Department’s 
Representative  abroad  when  they  visit  an  overseas  country.  It  is  also 
important  that  they  should  make  a point  of  their  Representatives  abroad 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  Department’s  officers. 

A handbook,  giving  further  details  of  the  Services,  can  be  obtained 
on  application  at  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  35,  Old  Queen 
Street,  S.W.l. 


Note. 

It  should  he  understood  that  the  views  expressed  in  annual  reports  are 
the  views  of  the  officers  themselves , and  are  not  necessarily  in  all  respects 
thr  views  of  the  Department. 
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TABLE  OF  LOCAL  CURRENCY,  WEIGHTS  AND 
MEASURES,  WITH  THEIR  BRITISH  EQUIVALENTS. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  Guilder  or  Florin  (f)  of  100  cents, 
equivalent  to  Is.  8 d.  at  the  gold  parity  of  fl2.00  to  Tl. 

The  coinage  is  bronze  as  regards  J cent,  1 cent -and  2J  cents; 
nickel  as  regards  5 cents;  silver  as  regards  10,  25,  50,  100  and 
250  cents,  and  gold  as  regards  f5  and  flO. 

Treasury  currency  notes  for  50  cents,  fl,  f2J,  f5,  flO,  f20,  f25, 
f30,  f40,  f50,  flOO,  f200,  f‘300,  f500  and  f 1,000  have  also  been  put 
into  circulation. 

Foreign  Equivalents  of  the  Principal  Weights  and 
Measures  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

1 Metre  (M.)  — 39*37  inches. 

1 Kilometre  (KM.)  = 1,093  English  yards  ; '6214  miles. 

1 Square  Kilometre  (KM2)  = 0*3861  square  miles. 

1 Hectare  (Ha.)  = 2 ‘47 104  acres. 

1 Kilogram  (KG.)  - 2-2046  lbs. 

50  KG.  = 110'23  lbs. 

1 Ton  (1,000  KG.)  = 2,204'62  lbs. 

1 Hectolitre  (HL.)  (100  L.)  = 22  Imperial  gallons. 

1 Yard  = 0'9144  metres. 

1 English  mile  (1,760  yards)  = 1,609' 35  metres. 

1 Square  mile  = 2'59  KM2. 

1 Acre  = O' 40469  Ha. 

1 Lb.  = 0'45359  KG. 

1 Cwt.  = 50'802  KG. 

1 Long  ton  (2,240  lbs.)  = 1,016  KG. 

1 Short  ton  — 907  KG. 

1 Imperial  gallon  = 4*536  litres. 

1 Paal  (in  Java)  — 1,507  metres. 

1 Paal  (in  Sumatra)  = 1,852  metres. 

1 Sq.  Paal  = 227  hectares  = 7,096  sq.  metres  = 320  bouws 
•=  561*18  acres. 

1 Bouw  = 1'7537  acres. 

1 Katti  = '6176  KG.  = 1'36  lbs. 

100  Katties  = 1 Picul  = 61' 76  KG. 

1 Batok  = 8 gantangs. 

14  Gantangs  = 1 picul. 

1 El  = 27  inches. 
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REPORT 


ON  THE 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION 


OF  THE 

NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES. 


I.— GENERAL  REVIEW. 

Introductory. — The  period  covered  by  this  report,  that  is  the 
two  years  ending  March  31st,  1922,  forms  one  of  the  most- 
transitional  and  interesting  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies. 

The  years  of  the  war  bad  constituted  a period  of  unparalleled  pros- 
perity for  the  general  trade  of  the  country,  which  was  followed  by 
an  even  greater  prosperity  in  1919  and  in  the  early  months  of 
1920,  when  large  quantities  of  produce  of  all  kinds  which,  owing 
to  insufficient  transport  facilities,  had  accumulated  here  during  the 
w ar  years  were  released  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
Europe  and  the  consequent  freeing  of  a large  amount  of  shipping. 
Opportunities  for  export  on  a large  scale  were  thus  created, 
occasioning  the  immense  accession  in  trade  in  1919,  which  con- 
tinued during  the  early  months  of  1920. 

It  was  soon  apparent,  however,  that  expectations  of  a continu- 
ance of  these  boom  conditions  would  not  be  justified.  Consuming 
countries  became  overstocked,  and  towards  the  middle  of  1920 
prices  of  export  produce  began  to  fall  to  an  alarming  extent. 

The  present  report,  therefore,  does  not  deal  with  the  artificial 
prosperity  which  followed  the  cessation  of  hostilities , but  with  the 
difficult  period  of  world-wide  trade  depression,  which  later  fol- 
lowed the  abnormal  conditions  created  by  the  European  struggle, 
when  such  adverse  forces  as  high  taxation,  labour  unrest,  and 
unemployment  in  most  consuming  countries  were  the  new  post- 
war conditions  that  this  country — so  dependent  on  its  export  trade 
— had  to  contend  with. 

The  fulfilment  of  orders  booked  during  the  boom  of  1919  and 
earlier  months  of  1920,  however,  kept  exporters  busy  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  year,  and  the  final  value  of  exports  for  1920 
readied  the  record  figure  of  2,254*0  million  guilders,  or  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  million  pounds  sterling. 

During  the  earlier  months  of  1921  few  orders  for  produce  of  any 
kind  were  forthcoming,  buyers  were  not  prepared  to  take  the 
risk  of  forward  orders  in  a steadily  falling  market,  so  much  so, 
that  towards  the  end  of  March,  1921,  a complete  stagnation  had 
set  in,  there  appeared  little  hope  of  any  immediate  improvement, 
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and  many  agricultural  estates  were  thus  forced  to  curtail  produc- 
tion, while  the  directors  of  others  thought  it  more  judicious  to 
close  down  altogether.  From  September  onwards  a slow  but 
steady  improvement  began,  both  producers  and  exporters 
realizing  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  again  the  ruling 
factor, , and  that  this  country — in  common  with  all  producing 
countries — had  embarked  on  a new  era  in  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  necessity  for  economy  on  all  sides  were  primary 
considerations. 

At  the  time  of  writing  conditions  are  improving,  and  although 
the  trade  of  this  country,  both  as  regards  imports  and  exports, 
is  still  in  a transitional  stage,  a more  optimistic  feeling  prevails  in 
all  circles,  and  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  the  depressing  trade 
slump  of  the  past  year  has  now  passed,  and  that  the  country  is 
steadily  approaching  a post-war  position  of  equilibrium. 

Outstanding  Features,  1920-1921. — T he  dependence  of  this 
country  on  foreign  markets  for  manufactured  articles,  raw 
materials  and  other  commodities  was  well  evidenced  during  the 
war  years,  and  particularly  so  in  1917  and  1918  when  imports 
from  Europe,  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  population, 
were  unobtainable.  To  a certain  extent  supplies  were,  therefore, 
obtained  from  Japan,  which,  however,  did  not  prove  in  all  ways 
satisfactory. 

After  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  when  European  and 
American  manufacturers  were  once  more  able  to  make  de- 
liveries, large  orders  from  this  country  were  immediately  placed. 
The  progress  and  development  of  many  industries  had  been 
arrested  owing  to  various  essential  raw  materials  and  machinery 
being  unobtainable,  and  as  a natural  consequence  orders  were 
placed  without  due  consideration  of  the  high  prices  then  de- 
manded. Goods  that  arrived  in  1919  and  early  in  1920  were 
disposed  of  at  prices  allowing  of  a very  large  margin  of  profit 
immediately  they  were  available. 

With  a regrettable  lack  of  foresight  repeat  orders  were  placed 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that,  owing  to  heavy 
losses  on  export  and  the  falling  value  of  all  produce,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  population  was  depleted  ; with  the  result 
that  manufactured  goods  of  all  descriptions  arrived  in  1920  on  a 
scale  previously  unknown,  which  at  the  prices  then  asked  were 
quite  unsaleable.  The  total  value  of  imports  in  1920  reached  the 
record  figure  of  1,116' 2 million  guilders  or  approximately 
100  million  pounds  sterling.  Had  a larger  proportion  of  the  goods 
arrived  promptly  when  ordered,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would 
have  found  a ready  market,  for  this  country  has  emerged  from  the 
war  in  a general  prosperous  condition  and  with  a very  considerable 
buying  power. 

The  year  1921,  therefore,  opened  with  enormous  stocks  of  goods 
in  the  country  imported  at  inflated  prices,  and  little  or  no  demand 
at  the  high  prices  asked.  The  natural  consequence  was  that  the 
stagnation  in  exports  was  immediately  followed  by  a general 
stagnation  in  the  local  market  for  nil  imported  goods ; importers 
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were,  therefore,  forced  to  sell  out,  in  many  cases,  at  a heavy  loss. 
The  opening  months  of  1921  did  not  hold  out  many  prospects 
of  improvement,  and  it  came  absolutely  necessary  for  im- 
porters to  conserve  their  capital  and  confine  their  purchases 
strictly  to  the  immediate  requirements  for  which  there  was  a 
ready  demand.  The  falling  value  of  manufactured  goods  in 
Europe  and  the  ability  of  Germany  to  place  goods  in  this  market 
at  prices  far  below  the  local  prices  ruling  made  it  imperative 
for  importers  to  get  rid  of  their  stocks  even  at  a 50  per  cent,  loss 
or  more.  Credit  was,  therefore,  freely  given  to  Chinese  and 
native  retailers,  and  the  bazaars  soon  became  flooded  with  piece 
goods,  metals,  hardware  and  sundries  purchased  by  general  im- 
porters at  the  top  of  the  home  market  for  which  almost  any  price 
was  now  accepted. 

The  lower  selling  price  soon  stimulated  local  trade.  A country 
whose  population  is  approximately  48  millions  must  gradually 
absorb  stocks  when  imports  are  restricted,  and  although  heavy 
losses  were  entailed  by  importers  who  were  too  anxious  to  take 
advantage  of  the  artificial  conditions  existing  in  1919  and  1920, 
at  the  time  of  writing  conditions  are  steadily  becoming  more 
normal.  In  many  articles  which  will  be  dealt  with  later  in 
this  report,  there  is  an  increasing  demand,  and  the  general  opinion 
is  that,  although  profits  will  be  small  and  competition  ex- 
tremely keen,  the  import  trade  of  1922  will  show  a considerable 
improvement  on  1921,  and  that  firm  though  slightly  lower  prices 
will  be  obtained  throughout  the  year. 

The  Economic  Situation,  1921-1922. — In  spite  of  the  adverse 
exchange  rate  now  ruling  with  Central  Europe  and  the  fact  that 
Bussia  remains  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  thereby  closing 
to  Netherlands  East  Indies  one  of  its  greatest  pre-war  markets, 
the  economic  situation  may  be  considered  satisfactory.  No  com- 
plete figures  for  the  import  and  export  trade  for  1921  are  yet 
available,  but  indications  go  to  prove  that  in  both  imports  and 
exports  a considerable  improvement  was  evinced  in  the  later 
months  of  the  year  and  that,  although  the  record  figures  attained 
in  1920  will  not  be  reached,  the  balance  in  favour  of  exports  will 
compare  favourably  with  1919  and  1920. 

The  trade  depression  of  the  past  year  has  in  no  way  shaken 
the  financial  stability  of  the  country.  The  general  importers  and 
exporters  have  come  through  a year  of  excessive  financial  diffi- 
culties with  great  credit  and  an  enhanced  reputation.  Although 
losses  have  been  heavy,  cases  of  failure  have  been  few  and  con- 
fined mostly  to  firms  of  mushroom  growth  established  during  the 
war.  There  have  been  very  few  instances  of  repudiation  of  orders 
placed  abroad  at  prices  which  could  never  be  realised  locally ; 
old-established  firms  have  met  their  liabilities  with  the  highest 
business  integrity,  and  have  themselves  been  assisted  through 
their  difficulties  by  an  admirable  spirit  of  co-operation,  the  banks 
having  adopted  throughout  a most  helpful  and  broad-minded 
attitude. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  an  understanding  almost  extend- 
ing to  a moratorium  governed  the  give-and-take  policy  of  credit 
existing  during  the  past  year.  Banks,  realising  that  to  enforce 


payment  during  a period  of  trade  depression  would  only  pre- 
cipitate a financial  crisis,  have  been  content  to  hold  bills  over 
until  such  a time  as  market  conditions  improve.  This  policy 
has  in  every  way  been  justified  by  subsequent  events,  for  many 
well-established  firms  who  would  have  been  hard  pressed  to 
meet  their  liabilities  six  months  ago  are  now  steadily  regaining 
their  financial  stability  and  liquidating  their  liabilities. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  period  of  depression  is  now 
over,  and  that  the  general  economic  situation  is  improving ; 
imports  which  had  accumulated  during  the  crisis  are  gradually 
being  cleared ; and  new  .relations  opened  with  Australia,  Canada, 
Scandinavia  and  other  countries  are  gradually  absorbing  the  pro- 
duce which,  in  pre-war  days,  was  so  largely  exported  to  Russia 
and  Central  Europe.  Thus  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  has 
emerged  from  the  crisis  with  a more  widely  distributed  foreign 
trade,  and  with  every  indication  of  increasing  prosperity  in  the 
near  future . 

II.— TRADE. 

Expoet  Trade. 

General. — The  Netherlands  East  Indies  are  exceedingly 
favoured  by  their  soil  and  climate.  The  heavy  and  frequent 
tropical  rains,  a temperature  which  is  practically  the  same  during 
the  whole  year  and  loose  and  fertile  soil  are  conditions  essentially 
favourable  to  the  raising  of  agricultural  products.  Further,  the 
various  altitudes  at  which  agriculture  can  be  successfully  carried 
on  place  the  country  in  a most  favourable  position  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a wide  assortment  of  tropical  produce.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  agriculture  in 
general  is  at  the  present  time  the  main  factor  in  the  economic 
development  of  Holland’s  Colonial  Empire,  and  that  the  bulk  of 
her  exports  consists  of  agricultural  products. 

As  no  complete  figures  are  yet  available  for  1921,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fall  back  on  the  figures  for  1920  to  gain  some  idea  of  the 
principal  exports  which  unite  to  build  up  the  export  trade,  which 
in  that  year  reached  the  record  figure  of  2,254,000,000  guilders. 

The  following  table  will  prove  conclusively  that  the  agricul- 
tural resources  constitute  the  very  foundation  of  the  trade  and 


ealth  of  the  country  : — 
Commodity. 

Value  in 
Guilders. 

Percentage 
value  of 
Total  Exports. 

Sugar  and  molasses 

...  1,060,723,000 

Per  cent. 

47-1 

Rubber  and  guttapercha 

199,808,000 

8-9 

Tobacco 

170,243,000 

7*6 

Copra 

92,847,000 

4-1 

Coffee  ...  

50,980,000 

2*3 

Tea 

39,526,000 

1*8 

Quinine 

18,309,000 

0*8 

Tapioca  and  sago... 

16,134,000 

0-7 

Kapok 

14,312,000 

0-6 

Pepper  

14,100,000 

0-6 

Cinchona  Bark 

9,594,000 

0*4 

]() 


Thus  25 T per  cent,  of  the  total  value  is  left  for  minor  agri- 
cultural, mineral  and  forest  products. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  from  the  Island  of 
Java  (including  Madura  and  the  Outer  Possessions  is  shown 
by  comparing  the  official  statistics  for  the  years  1913-1920  : — 


In  Million  of  Guilders. 


v 

Year. 

Java. 

Other  Islands. 

Total. 

1913  

317.1 

297. .1 

614.2 

1914  

335.5 

300.2 

635.7 

1915  

432.9 

325.3 

758.2 

1916  

511.3 

345.4 

856.7 

1917  

457.5 

328.6 

786.1 

1918  

353.5 

322.4 

675.9 

1919  

1,413.3 

748.8 

2,162.1 

1920  

1,501.8 

752.2 

2,254.0 

Except  for  a slight  set-back  in  1917  and  1918  when  stocks  were 
held  up  locally  on  account  of  a shortage  of  shipping,  the  figures 
go  to  show  that  the  export  trade  has  steadily  increased,  cul- 
minating in  the  record  figure  for  1920.  The  increase  in  that  year 
was  due  to  the  gradual  restoration  of  ocean  traffic  and  also  to 
previous  excessive  production.  Stocks  accumulated  during  1917 
and  1918  could,  therefore,  be  shipped  at  the  high  prices  then 
ruling. 

The  world-wide  trade  depression  which  was  becoming  evident 
in  the  later  months  of  1920  and  continued  through  the  greater 
portion  of  last  year  at  first  paralysed  the  export  trade  of  this 
country.  Only  when  exporters  realised  that  no  immediate 
improvement  in  produce  prices  could  be  expected  and  that  foreign 
markets  were  slowly  settling  down  to  normal  post-war  conditions 
was  there  any  real  activity  in  exports.  Towards  the  end  of 
September  the  worst  of  the  trade  depression  appeared  to  be  over, 
and  a steady  demand  for  tea,  sugar,  copra  and  pepper  was  the 
first  indication  of  a general  revival  in  trade. 

At  the  time  of  writing  there  appears  to  be  a fair  demand  for 
produce,  which  is  assisted  by  falling  freight  rates,  a plentiful 
supply  of  tonnage  and  an  improvement  in  sterling  exchange,  all 
factors  which  have  had  a steadying  effect  on  the  Netherlands 
East  Indian  market.  Profits  are  now  cut  to  a minimum,  and 
competition  amongst  brokers  and  exporters  is  extremely  keen  ; 
these  are,  however,  indications  of  healthier  conditions,  and  it  is 
thought  that  during  1922  the  world  may  be  better  able  to  absorb 
all  that  this  country  can  produce,  but  that  the  days  in  which 
fortunes  were  quickly  and  easily  made  are  now  days  of  the  past. 
It  is  also  anticipated  that  during  1922  this  country  will  return 
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more  and  more  to  the  stead}7  pre-war  conditions  on  which  she 
built  up  her  prosperity  and  which  will  enable  her  to  take  her 
place  among  the  principal  producing  countries  of  the  world. 

Although,  in  value,  the  exports  for  1921  will  show  a heavy 
decrease  on  1920,  the  statistics  (quantities  only)  now  available 
for  the  principal  exports  of  1921  showT  that  the  increased  sales  in 
the  last  few  months  of  the  year  have  to  some  extent  saved  the 
situation,  and  that  even  in  a year  of  world- wide  depression  the 
exports  for  this  country  are  of  international  importance. 

Countries  of  Destination. — Before  dealing  separately  with  the 
various  commodities  which  are  exported,  it  is  necessary  to  review, 
in  the  light  of  past  events,  the  destination  of  goods  exported,  and 
to  consider  from  what  countries  a demand  for  the  produce  of  this 
country  is  likely  to  be  forthcoming  in  the  future. 

The  following  table  gives  the  latest  official  figures  published 
for  countries  of  destination  and  draws  a comparison  between  the 
years  1913-1920  : — 


In  Millions  of  Guilders. 


Destination. 

1913. 

1914. 

191 

15. 

< 

1916. 

1917.  j 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

# 

Holland 

172. 

.6 

149. 

.3 

195. 

2 

157. 

.8 

19.7 

3. 

.4 

351. 

,0 

354. 

4 

Singapore  ... 

109. 

, 7 

106. 

2 

i 19. 

’o 

126. 

.9 

161.5 

164. 

.0 

321. 

,5 

302. 

1 

United  Kingdom  ... 

24. 

.0 

106. 

’l 

92. 

.8 

167. 

.9 

85.3 

38. 

.3 

235. 

.8 

143. 

,5 

U.S.A 

13. 

.3 

16. 

.3 

40. 

.0 

97. 

9 ; 

200.1 

110. 

.9 

190. 

.9 

297. 

,7 

British  India 

88. 

.9 

67. 

.4 

93. 

.8 

84. 

.1 

68.5 

61. 

.8 

190. 

2 

216. 

.7 

Japan 

35. 

.8 

19. 

,2 

15. 

.6 

18. 

,1 

31.3 

77, 

.8 

180. 

’9 

140. 

.0 

China  and  Hong-Kong 

51. 

.9 

42. 

,2 

62. 

,6 

45. 

.7 

60.0 

89. 

.6 

156, 

.3 

167. 

.4 

Australasia 

12. 

.8 

20. 

.1 

27. 

.7 

16. 

.6 : 

23.4 

27 

.6 

82. 

.4 

101 

.6 

Sweden  and  Norway 

4, 

.9 

7.0 

5 

.7 

74. 

.6 

! 50. 

2 

France 

26. 

.7 

20. 

.3 

23. 

.7 

22, 

.5 

8.5 

7. 

.9 

63. 

.5 

’ 20. 

.9 

Belgium 

3. 

.1 

1. 

.7 

— 

20, 

.3 

16, 

.4 

Denmark 

0. 

.9 

0. 

.6 

0. 

.4 

1 

.1 

! — 

1 

.4 

18. 

. 7 

7, 

.5 

Italy 

2. 

.5 

2 

.9 

2. 

.8 

3 

.5 

i 0.3 

1 

.5 

12. 

.3 

27, 

.8 

Philippines  ... 

0. 

.8 

1 

.6 

1. 

.1 

1 

.9 

1.9 

2 

.3 

10. 

.9 

5. 

.6 

Siam  and  Indo-China 

3. 

.4 

4, 

.5 

7. 

.4 

6 

.5 

! 10.4 

6 

.4 

10, 

.4 

11, 

.4 

Germany 

14. 

.3 

6, 

.6 

— 

10 

.1 

8. 

,2 

Preliminary  figures. 


The  statistics  clearly  show  that  on  account  of  the  disturbances 
caused  by  the  war  it  was  necessary  to  find  new  markets. 
During  the  war  exports  to  Holland  had  decreased  enormously, 
while  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  other  European  countries 
were  unable  to  provide  the  tonnage  necessary  for  obtaining  the 
tropical  produce  so  badly  wanted.  The  net  result  was  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  Australia  and  Far  Eastern  countries 
became  importers  of  Netherlands  East  Indian  produce  to  an 
extent  previously  unknown.  New  markets  thus  opened  up  are 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  prosperity  of 
this  country,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1920,  when  Holland  and 
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the  United  Kingdom  again  became  buyers  on  a pre-war  scale,  the 
export  field  had  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  world  with  Australia, 
China,  Japan  and  British  India  among  the  principal  importers. 

The  commercial  relationships  already  established  were  further 
increased  in  1921,  Australia  in  particular  largely  increasing  her 
imports  in  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  kapok  and  pepper,  while  British 
India  is  at  present  by  far  the  greatest  consumer  of  Java  sugar. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  1921  was  the  re-entry  of  Germany 
as  a large  purchaser,  and  also  a steadily  increasing  demand  from 
Scandinavia. 

The  indications  for  the  current  year  are  most  favourable,  a 
general  feeling  of  optimism  prevails,  and  a considerable  expan- 
sion in  foreign  trade  appears  certain.  Shipping  facilities  place 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  in  direct  communication  with  the 
leading  markets  of  the  world,  and  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that 
the  produce  of  this  country  will  be  widely  distributed. 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast  what  countries  will  be  the  principal 
importers,  but  there  appears  no  doubt  that  the  geographical 
situation  of  Australia  and  the  increased  shipping  facilities  which 
now  exist  between  Java-  and  that  country  will  tend  to  make  the 
Australian  market  of  increasing  importance. 

The  principal  exports  to  all  countries  may  be  classified  under 
three  headings  : — 

A.  From  produce,  'the  cultivation  of  which  is  mostly  under  European 

directorship  and  administration. 

B.  From  Native  cultivation  and  goods  that  are  manufactured  from 

Native  grown  and  forest  produce. 

C.  Manufactured  goods  and  minerals. 

Although  no  firmly  defined  line  may  be  drawn  because  most 
estate  produce  is  indigenous  to  the  country  and  is  grown  by  the 
native  population  for  local  consumption  and  for  sale  to  exporters, 
under  heading  “ A ” may  be  classified  : — Sugar,  rubber,  coffee, 
tobacco,  cocoa,  cinchona  bark,  pepper,  tea  and  palm  oil.  Under 
heading  B ” may  be  classified  : — Copra  and  copra  cake,  kapok 
and  other  fibres,  rice,  ground  nuts,  coca,  citronella  oil,  tapioca 
and  sago,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  arak,  alcohol,  rattans,  teak,  damar, 
hides,  skins  and  horns;  and  under  heading  “ C ” : — Quinine, 
hats  (bamboo  and  pandan),  mats,  and  baskets;  native  works  of 
art  in  horn,  brass,  pottery,  leather  and  batik;  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products,  coal,  tin,  trass,  manganese,  gold,  silver  and 
diamonds. 


A. 

Sugar. — Sugar  is  the  principal  export  commodity  of  Java.  The 
sale  of  most  of  the  production  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Vereenigde  Javasuiker  Producten  (United  Java  Sugar 
Producers).  This  association,  which  controls  the  sale  of  the 


output  of  148  out  of  the  183  sugar  mills  in  the  country,  was 
formed  by  the  mill-owners  in  1918  for  the  sale  and  control  of 
cheir  produce  until  1923. 

The  export  of  sugar  is,  in  value,  equal  to  approximately  40  per 
cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  export  trade  of  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies.  In  1919  the  total  export  from  Java  was  1,866,532 
tons  of  sugar  and  132,696  tons  of  molasses.  1920  exports  were 
1,513,780  tons  of  sugar  and  176,458  tons  of  molasses. 

Although  the  total  for  1920  shows  a decrease  on  1919 , the  value 
was  greater,  owing  to  the  inflated  prices  ruling  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  year. 

The  1921  crop  was  estimated  at  1,575,000  tons,  and  the  exports 
were  about  1,685,288  tons  of  sugar  and  117,911  tons  of  molasses. 
As  early  as  June,  1920,  an  interest  was  evinced  by  a few  exporters 
for  1921  crop  sugars,  and  the  Producers’  Union  disposed  of 
about  25,000  tons  each  of  whites  and  browns  at  f50  and  f48 
per  picul.  It  was,  however,  quickly  realised  that  these  prices 
were  abnormal,  and  no  further  transactions  were  reported  until 
the  following  January,  when  a brisk  business  in  both  qualities  was 
carried  on  at  f20  and  fl9.  These  figures  also  were  not  main- 
tained, and  by  the  time  the  mills  began  to  grind  the  values  had 
receded  to  fl2  and  fll.  From  this  time  on  to  the  end  of  the 
year  prices  were  subject  to  various  fluctuations  ranging  from 
fll  to  fl6  for  whites,  and  f9f  to  flOJ  for  browns.  It  will  be  seen 
that  whites  recovered  in  price  considerably,  but  the  same  was  not 
the  case  with  browns  which  suffered  from  the  Cuban  competition. 

As  in  the  years  previous  to  the  war,  the  bulk  of  the  exports 
found  their  way  to  India  which  took  some  666,000  tons,  Hong- 
Kong  and  Japan  accounting  for  550,000  tons.  One  or  two  new 
names  of  countries  figure  in  the  export  list,  viz.  : — Greece, 
Poumania  and  Turkey,  but  quantities  shipped  there  were  unim- 
portant. Shipments  h>  the  United  Kingdom  totalled  about 
10,000  tons  against  56,000  tons  the  previous  year.  It  is,  perhaps, 
worthy  of  note  that  Italy  took  51,000  tons — or  double  the  1920 
total — and  probably  a portion  found  its  way  to  Czecho -Slovakia. 
The  quantity  shipped  to  Port  Said  for  orders  was  76,000  tons, 
and  the  ultimate  destinations  were,  no  doubt,  various  continental 
ports. 

The  production  for  1921  was  as  follows  : — 

Piculs. 

Superior  white  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  13,020,000 

Browns  grade  16  and  higher  ...  ...  ...  3,730,000 

Muscovados  and/or  grade  16  and  higher  ...  6,673,000 

from  mills  controlled  by  the  Producers’  Union,  while  other  mills 
produced  a little  over  two  million  piculs.  The  largest  mill  in 
the  island  produced  836,608  piculs,  or  over  50,000  tons. 

Although  enormous  sums  of  money  have  been  made  and  lost 
in  the  past  two  years  in  the  sugar  trade,  with  the  exception  of 
the  failure  of  a large  Scandinavian  firm  and  two  of  the  largest 
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British  Indian  speculators  consequent  upon  the  heavy  decline  in 
the  latter  part  of  1920,  the  trade  generally  has  passed  through 
the  crisis  satisfactorily.  A liberal  spirit  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  those  concerned  has  averted  wholesale  disasters  and  saved 
this  premier  industry  from  ruin. 

The  1922  crop  is  selling  forward  at  an  average  of  fll  per  picul, 
and  it  is  generally  expected  that  this  will  be  the  average  price 
obtained  for  the  whole  crop  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  exceed 
both  the  1920  and  1921  crops. 

Rubber. — Rubber  planted  consists  chiefly  of  Hevea  Brasiliensis 
which  was  introduced  in  1876,  and  is  therefore  of  comparatively 
recent  date ; wild  rubber  is,  however,  still  collected  in  the  Outer 
Possessions  and  exported  to  a minor  extent.  There  are  now  some 
800,000  acres  under  cultivation  on  roughly  680  estates,  of  which 
some  400  are  in  Java. 

The  year  1920  witnessed  the  greatest  crisis  that  has  ever 
occurred  in  the  world’s  rubber  market,  little  improvement  was 
evidenced  in  1921,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  past  two  years 
have  been  the  worst  years  that  both  rubber  manufacturers  and 
producers  have  ever  experienced.  The  effects  of  the  rubber 
depression  have  been  felt  to  a very  marked  degree  in  these 
islands,  which  can  be  readily  understood  when  it  is  realised  that 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  in  normal  times  produces  20  per 
cent,  of  the  world’s  production.  The  present  depression  should 
be  ascribed  perhaps  not  so  much  to  over-production  as  to  under- 
consumption consequent  upon  the  chaotic  condition  generally 
prevailing  in  Europe  and  to  the  surplus  stocks  held  in  the  United 
States,  that  country  being  by  far  the  largest  purchaser  of  rubber 
from  this  country.  , 

Although  prices  were  a little  firmer  towards  the  end  of  1921, 
and  orders  were  obtained  from  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Continent,  the  forecast  for  1922  is  not  very 
hopeful.  Financial  difficulties  in  all  countries  and  the  unfavour- 
able exchange  rates  current  in  most  European  countries  are 
factors  which  have  exercised  a very  adverse  influence  on  the 
rubber  trade ; and  until  some  stability  in  exchange  is  arrive  d at 
and  Russia  and  Central  Europe  are  able  to  enter  the  market, 
there  would  appear  to  be  little  hope  of  improvement.  The  rubber 
slump  led  to  great  reductions  in  output  on  many  estates  and 
entire  suspension  of  production  on  others,  resulting  in  consider- 
able distress  among  the  native  workers,  some  thousands  of  whom 
have  been  thrown  out  of  employment. 

The  necessity  for  a lower  cost  of  production  is  self-evident,  and 
economy  on  all  sides  has  been  the  first  consideration  of  the 
management  of  all  estates.  By  these  means  they  have  been  able 
to  keep  going,  and  although  few  will  show  a profit  in  3921,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  hear  that  most  estates  have  succeeded  in  covering 
their  working  expenses. 
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The  following  tables  give  the  export  from  : — 1.  Java  and 
Madura,  l2.  Belawan,  the  chief  port  of  shipment  for  the  Outer 
Possessions,  together  with  the  countries  of  destination  : — 

1.  Java  and  Manuka. 


In  metric  tons. 


Country  of  Destination. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

l1  21. 

Hol’and 

2,971 

5,011 

5,314 

Great  Britain  

1,659 

7,223 

8,802 

7,307 

Germany 

— 

— 

146 

703 

Other  European  countries 

94 

309 

256 

122 

U.S.A 

5,844 

18,767 

12,058 

12,545- 

Singapore  

| 7,551 

5,365 

4,427 

2,854 

Japan  

728 

183 

194 

281 

Australia 

| 724 

245 

252 

217 

Other  countries ... 

711 

100 

— 

57 

Tofal 

17,311 

35,163 

I 31,146 

29,400 

2.  Belawan  (Sumatka). 
In  metric  tons. 


Country  of  Destination. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

11  months 
1921,  January 
to  November. 

Holland 

• 

2,803 

3,265 

2,815 

Great  Britain  

1,538 

4,131 

3,732 

3,718 

Germany 

— 

— 

71 

116 

Other  European  countries 

— 

61 

90 

133 

U.S.A 

3,043 

8.929 

7,846 

8,340 

Penang  ... 

205 

540 

595 

148 

Singapore 

7,867 

9,698 

6,730 

7,023 

Malacca  ... 

— 

— 

76 

— 

Hongkong 

— 

167 

' 

— 

Japan  

— 

1 

• 

— 

Australia 

— 

184 

5 

152 

Other  countries 

210 

2 

— 

Total 

12,863 

26,516 

22,410 

22,445 

Prices  Current  of  Rubber  per  J KG.  in  Cents. 




Batavia 

Standard 

Crepe. 

Batavia 

Standard 

Sheet. 

Off 

Crepe,  j 

Off  i 
Sheet. 

Lumps. 

Scraps. 

Lowest,  1920 

i 52 

42 

224 

40 

35 

30 

Highest,  1920 

! 116 

116 

134 

135 

120 

95 

Price  at  close,  Decem- 
ber, 1920. 

| 52 

42 

224 

40 

35 

30 

Price  at  close,  Decem- 
ber, 1921. 

60 

58-60 

524-57 

25-48 

42-49 

20-45 

At  time  of  writing  ... 

j 47-504 

474-524 

44-51 

43-45 

40-44 

35-40 
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On  July  3,  1921,  representatives  of  the  rubber  growing  in- 
dustry-of  British  Malaya  arrived  in  Batavia  to  consult  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  to  consider 
the  situation  in  the  rubber  industry  and  the  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages that  would  accrue  from  restricted  rubber  production. 
After  a full  discussion  of  the  situation,  in  spite  of  agreement  on 
certain  points,  no  practical  result  appears  to  have  been  the  out- 
come of  this  conference.  The  circular  issued  by  the  Bubber 
Growers’  Association,  dated  29th  November,  1921,  in  which  it 
is  admitted  that  the  required  minimum  of  assents  to  voluntary 
restriction  has  not  been  received  from  its  members,  dispels 
immediately  the  possibility  of  any  working  agreement  between 
producers  in  the  Malay  States  and  in  this  country  on  the  lines 
suggested. 

Although  many  estates  have  voluntarily  restricted  their  output, 
such  restriction  is  purely  temporary  and  intended  to  meet  the 
present  lack  of  demand.  It  is  obvious  that  an  increase  in  demand 
means  increased  tapping,  and  that  no  general  improvement  in  the 
rubber  situation  can  be  hoped  for  until  producers  throughout  the 
world  are  ready  and  willing  by  a liberal  spirit  of  co-operation  to 
regulate  production  in  such  a way  that  rubber  planting  may 
again  become  a profitable  undertaking. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  this  important  question  has  again  come 
up  for  consideration,  and,  it  is  hoped,  this  time  with  a greater 
chance  of  success,  as  Governments  themselves  now  appear  to  be 
taking  a greater  interest  in  this  matter. 

Qoffee. — This  article  was  seriously  affected  by  the  universal 
depression,  which  is  evident  from  the  decrease  in  exports.  The 
industry  was  also  affected  by  the  fact  that  many  firms  which  were 
already  in  difficulties  owing  to  sugar  speculations  were  at  the  same 
time  coffee  exporters,  and  consequently  late  in  1920  were  forced 
to  realize  their  stock  at  prices  considerably  below  the  cost  of 
production.  In  spite  of  these  forced  sales,  1921  opened  with  large 
stocks  on  hand. 

After  experimenting  with  various  sorts,  experience  has  proved 
that  Bobusta  coffee,  imported  from  Africa,  is  the  best  suited  to 
climatic  and  other  conditions  in  this  country,  so  that  it  is  now 
rapidly  superseding  all  other  varieties. 

In  1920,  the  producton  amounted  to  807,290  piculs,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  production  for  1921  will  amount  to  985,000 
piculs.  The  export  from  Java  and  Madura  in  1921  was  30,774 
metric  tons,  a decline  on  1920  of  12,951,  and  on  1919  of  70,826 
metric  tons.  The  quantities  of  coffee  exported  from  Java  during 
the  last  five  years  were  as  follows  : — 


In  metric  tons. 


1917. 

1918. 

1 

1919. 

1920.  | 

1921. 

Java  Coffee 

1,700 

650 

12,700 

2,240 

1,179 

Liberia 

575 

275 

2,200 

154 

95 

Robusta 

9,900 

3,400 

78,500 

38,685 

26,244 

Other  kinds 

1,200 

1,100 

8,200 

2,655 

3,256 

Total 

13,375 

5,425 

101.600 

43,725 

30,774 
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Tobacco. — The  growing  of  tobacco  is  an  old-established  industry 
in  Java,  and  it  has  of  late  years  been  cultivated  in  Deli  (Sumatra) , 
and  also  in  Lombok.  The  area  under  cultivation  in  Java  is 
decreasing  every  year,  owners  of  tobacco  land  finding  it  more 
profitable  to  sell  their  holdings  to  sugar  growers. 

The  export  of  tobacco  (all  kinds)  from  Java  and  Madura  was 
31,445  metric  tons  in  1921,  and  102,200  metric  tons  in  1920.  In 
Deli  tobacco  estates  are  extremely  profitable,  and  large  tracts  of 
country  have,  in  recent  years,  been  planted  up.  The  total 
capital  invested  in  tobacco''estates  in  Deli  is  f63,687,000,  and  their 
market  value  is  at  present  considerably  above  this  sum,  and  has 
been  estimated  to  be  as  high  as  f 215, 831 ,000 — or  over  three  times 
the  par  value.  Deli  tobacco  finds  a ready  market.  Even  during 
the  past  two  years  the  demand  for  it  has  been  steady  and  prices 
have  remained  firm.  The  production  in  1920  was  146,520  bales 
(a  bale  being  78  KG.  net).  Much  has  been  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  foster  this  industry ; experimental  stations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  scientific  instruction  in  tobacco  cultivation  have 
been  established  at  Klaten,  Djember  and  Medan,  with  the  result 
that  Deli  tobacco  is  generally  admitted  to  be  excellent  and,  in 
quality,  unequalled  for  the  outside  wrappers  of  Havana  cigars. 

Although  to  a certain  extent  tobacco  planting  was  adversely 
affected  by  the  war,  a steady,  demand  and  firm  prices  throughout 
1921  have  done  much  to  place  this  industry  again  in  a favourable 
position.  The  United  States,  Australia,  British  India  and  France 
were  large  buyers  during  1917  and  1918,  when  sellings  to  Holland 
were  restricted  on  account  of  shortage  of  shipping.  Holland’s 
recovery  in  the  market  was  inevitable  as  soon  as  normal  conditions 
were  again  established,  and  exports  to  the  mother  country  are  now 
on  an  even  greater  scale  than  in  pre-war  days,  the  value  of  exports 
to  Holland  in  1920  being  f 156, 000, 000 — or  approximately  13 
million  pounds  sterling. 

Thus,  for  the  tobacco  industry  of  Sumatra  there  is  a hopeful 
future,  and  exports  in  1922  are  expected  to  exceed  all  previous 
records. 

Cocoa. — The  exports  of  cocoa  beans  for  1921  show  a slight 
improvement  on  the  total  exports  for  1920.  There  is  a fair 
demand. 

Exports  of  cocoa  from  Java  and  Madura  were,  in  1918, 
806,000  KG. ; in  1919,  2,408,000  KG. ; in  1920,  994,000  KG. ; 
and  in  1921,  1,057,000  KG. 

Cinchona  Bark. — Cinchona  bark,  so  often  called  Peruvian  bark, 
unlike  most  Netherlands  East  Indian  produce,  is  not  indigenous 
to  the  country,  and  was  first  imported  from  South  America  in 
1854.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Java  proved  so  suitable  for  its 
cultivation  that  an  almost  complete  monopoly  of  production  has 
now  been  established.  Java  now  supplies  about  95  per  cent,  of 
the  world’s  production  of  cinchona  bark  and  its  derivative, 
quinine.  Of  late  years  cinchona  has  also  been  planted  in  the 
highlands  of  Padang  (Sumatra).  Reports  from  that  district  are 
favourable,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  production  of 
cinchona  in  Sumatra  will  steadily  increase. 
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During  the  war  years  the  demand  for  quinine  was  in  excess 
of  the  world’s  supply,  and  enormous  profits  were  made  by  the 
Kina  Bureau  Combine  which  controls  approximately  26,000  bouws 
(1  bouw  = l'7537  acres)  of  land  under  cultivation  for  cinchona 
bark,  and  under  agreement  sells  its  produce  to  the  Bandoengsche 
Kininefabriek,  Bandoeng  (Java).  By  this  means  the  latter 
company  are  to  a large  extent  able  to  control  world  prices  for 
quinine,  and  are  in  a position  to  restrict  production  and  maintain 
the  high  prices  now  ruling. 

The  majority  of  the  planters  appear  in  favour  of  continuing  the 
present  agreement,  thus  assuring  a strict  control  of  both  produc- 
tion and  sales.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  offer  recently  made 
by  the  Amsterdam,  Netherlands  and  Bandoeng  quinine  works  to 
conclude,  on  the  expiration  of  the  present  contract,  a new  agree- 
ment for  five  years  wTith  all  cinchona  growers  in  Java  on  the 
basis  of  the  previous  existing  agreement  will  be  generally  accepted. 
The  draft  of  this  agreement  also  promises  other  manufacturers, 
who  are  participators  in  the  present  contract , a share  in  the  avail- 
able supply  of  cinchona  bark. 

In  addition  to  the  combine  already  mentioned,  there  exists  a 
British  Combine  of  Cinchona  Planters  in  Java,  who  control 
approximately  2,000  bouws  under  cultivation,  and  under  agree- 
ment sell  their  bark  to  a certain  manufacturer  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  agreement  is  for  ten  years,  and  will  expire  in 
1927. 

The  present  production  of  bark  from  plantations  outside  these 
combines  is  at  present  of  little  importance  : there  are,  however, 
several  plantations  in  Sumatra  that  are  not  affiliated  to  either  of 
the  existing  combines,  whose  production  will  in  time  be  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Japanese  capital  is  largely  invested  in 
these  estates. 

Export  of  Cinchona  Bark. 


In  metric  tons. 


— 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

Java  and  Madura 
Outer  Possessions 

2,439 

...  Not  available.' 

5,404 

17 

4,526 

110 

4,601 

Not  available. 

Pepper. — Pepper  is  principally  grown  in  South  Sumatra,  the 
district  of  Lampong  being  famous  for  its  excellent  black  pepper. 
The  pepper  beans  are  grown  and  harvested  on  both  Native  and 
European  owned  estates,  and  sold  to  European  exporters  estab- 
lised  in  Batavia. 

The  1921  crop  was  the  largest  for  many  years,  the  estimated 
production  being  exceeded  by  100,000  piculs. 

During  May- J uly  the  local  pepper  market  was  extremely  active , 
although  there  appeared  to  be  no  excessive  foreign  demand. 
Local  prices  rose  steadily  from  16J  guilders  to  29J  guilders  per 
picul.  In  the  middle  of  July  higher  prices  were  actually  paid 
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locally  for  Lampong  pepper  than  could  be  obtained  on  the  Am- 
sterdam and  London  markets.  It  soon  became  generally  known 
that  certain  exporters  were  endeavouring  to  corner  the  pepper 
market.  The  attempt  was,  however,  a failure,  and  towards  the 
end  of  July  pepper  fell  suddenly  in  price  from  29 J guilders  to 
21 J guilders  per  picul,  and  continued  falling  until  17J  guilders 
per  picul  was  readily  accepted. 

The  exports  of  black  pepper  from  Tandjoeng  Priok,  Batavia, 
in  1921  totalled  15,248  metric  tons  against  7,486  metric  tons  in 
1920,  and  white  pepper  1,822  metric  tons  in  1921  against 
1,656  metric  tons  in  1920.  9,640  metric  tons  of  black  pepper 

were  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1921. 

Tea. — The  year  1921  was  one  of  many  difficulties  for  the  tea 
industry  of  Java  and  Sumatra.  During  the  earty  part  of  the 
year  unprecedented  slump  conditions  existed  in  all  terminal 
markets,  which  were  reflected  rather  badly  in  Java,  and  a large 
quantity  of  tea  was  practically  unsaleable  there,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  the  broken  grades  and  tippies  of  the  finer  estates. 
Enormous  stocks  were  held  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  else- 
where ; a large  proportion  of  which  was  common  and  low  grade 
and  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  depression  in  Batavia 
market.  Conditions  remained  almost  unchanged  until  early  June, 
when  the  turning  point  in  local  prices  took  place.  Demand  for  all 
grades  steadily  increased,  and  from  September  to  the  end  of  the 


year  the  market  became  very  active  and  prices  reached  a high 
level. 

The  following  are  comparative 
January  and  December  : — 

prices  of  various  grades  for 

1921. 

January.  December. 

Cents  per  Cents  per 

Half  Kilo.  Half  Kilo. 

Common  Pekoe  Souchong 

14 

26 

Medium  Pekoe  Souchong 

22 

38 

Common  Pekoe 

18 

35 

Medium  Pekoe 

25 

45 

Common  Orange  Pekoe  ... 

23 

42 

Medium  Orange  Pekoe  ... 

35 

55 

Medium  Broken  Pekoe  ... 

21 

42 

Medium  Broken  Orange  Pekoe 

35 

53 

Pekoe  Fannings  ... 

15 

25 

Dust 

8 

10 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  estates  continued  to  pluck 
finer  tea,  and  considerable  care  was  given  to  manufacture.  A 
very  marked  improvement  in  both  leaf  and  cup  quality  was 
noticeable,  and  many  parcels  of  well-made  teas  compared  very 
favourably  with  those  of  Ceylon  growth.  This  policy,  however, 
was  discarded  later  in  the  year  when  demand  became  generally 
heavy  and  coarser  plucking  was  reverted  to.  Accurate  figures  as 
to  the  average  cost  of  production  for  the  whole  of  the  estates  of 
Java  and  Sumatra  are  not  available,  but  an  average  of  33  cents 
per  half  kilo,  delivered  at  Batavia,  is  approximately  correct. 
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During  the  early  part  of  the  year  a number  of  estates  produc- 
ing inferior  quality  were  compelled  to  close  down,  owing  to  the 
extremely  low  market  prices  realized  for  their  output,  which,  in 
many  cases,  were  50-60  per  cent,  under  cost  of  production.  The 
number  of  such  estates  totalled  thirty-three,  of  wThich  a fair 
number  were  able  to  re-open  later  in  the  year  when  prices  reached 
a higher  level. 

A feature  of  previous  years  has  been  the  ‘ ‘ forward  selling  ’ * of 
crops,  large  quantities  being  disposed  of  for  delivery  six  to  twelve 
months  afterwards  at  prices  usually  extremely  profitable  to 
growers.  For  the  1921,  however,  practically  nothing  was  con- 
tracted for  ahead,  the  financial  and  commercial  position  being  far 
too  uncertain  to  permit  any  big  contracts  being  made  in  this 
market. 

The  actual  crop  figures  for  1921  are  unknown,  but  from  the 
following  shipments  an  estimate  can  be  made ; the  crop  being 
approximately  13  million  kilos  less  than  that  for  the  year  1920. 


— 

1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

1918. 

Shipments  from  Java 
Shipments  from  Sumatra 

Total  ... 

Kilos. 

30,751,000 

4,197,793 

Kilos. 

42,582,000 

5,130,587 

Kilos. 

50,246,000 

4,249,505 

Kilos. 

28,115,000 

2,388,594 

34,948,793 

47,712,587 

54,495,505 

30,503,594 

Palm  Oil. — The  cultivation  of  oil  palm  is  increasing  in  Sumatra, 
and  is  the  latest  produce  of  this  country  to  enter  the  list  of  exports. 
At  the  beginning  of  1921  there  were  12  plantations — or  about 
3,000  hectares — actually  producing.  Nine  thousand  hectares 
have  been  planted,  and  the  output  for  1921  amounted  to  2,314 
metric  tons.  Exports  in  1920  were  360  tons  as  compared  with 
180  tons  in  1919. 

So  far,  the  oil  palm  has  been  planted  for  commercial  purposes 
only  in  Sumatra  : exports  are  at  present  insignificant  in  compari- 
son with  the  world’s  production  of  this  valuable  vegetable  oil, 
but  nevertheless  there  are  some  indications  that  this  industry  is 
slowly  being  established.  It  is  too  early  to  forecast  future 
possibilities,  but  a favourable  sign  is  that  capitalists  of  many 
nations  are  investing  in  palm  oil  estates,  and  that  Government 
authorities  are  endeavouring  to  foster  oil  palm  cultivation  and 
encouraging  the  investment  of  money  for  its  exploitation. 

B. 

Copra. — The  growing  of  coconut  palms  and  the  harvesting 
of  coconuts  for  home  consumption  and  for  the  production  and 
export  of  copra,  coconut  oil  and  copra  cake  is  one  of  the  premier 
agricultural  industries  and  spreads  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
Archipelago.  Although  there  are  many  plantations  under 
European  management,  this  industry  is  mostly  in  Native  hands. 
Copra  produced  by  the  Native  population  from  nuts  collected  from 
almost  every  homestead,  after  passing  through  many  hands,  is 
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finally  exported  by  European  exporting  houses.  It  is  estimated 
that  95  per  cent,  of  the  copra  exported  from  Java  and  80  per  cent, 
from  the  Outer  Possessions  are  grown  by  Native  landowners. 

The  copra  industry  has  been  much  affected  by  changed  circum- 
stances. During  the  war  years,  when  tonnage  v7as  difficult  to 
obtain  and  large  stocks  were  accumulating,  many  factories  for  the 
extraction  of  coconut  oil  were  built  locally,  so  that  for  three  or 
four  years  this  industry  appeared  to  have  passed  from  European 
manufacturers  to  local  establishments. 

It  was  evident  early  in  1919  that  the  European  oil  industry  was 
again  in  the  market  for  the  purchase  of  copra,  and  the  question 
was  anxiously  asked  on  all  sides  whether  the  local  industry  would 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  better  equipped  European  factories. 
The  answer  is  distinctly  in  the  negative,  many  oil  factories  of 
mushroom  growth  have  already  closed  down  and  others  are  simply 
finishing  the  work  that  comes  in  from  running  contracts. 

There  is  a steady  demand  from  foreign  markets  for  all  the  copra 
Insulinda  can  produce,  prices  are  firm,  and  the  trade  is  again 
established  on  pre-war  lines.  In  1920,  Holland  imported  copra 
to  the  value  of  45,000,000  guilders,  and  the  United  States  coconut 
oil  to  the  value  of  13,000,000  guilders. 

As  copra  statistics  for  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies^, 
which  have  to  be  obtained  from  a widely  distributed  area,  are 
not  yet  available  for  1921,  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  give  recent 
figures.  Some  indication  of  the  value  of  this  export  may  be 
obtained  from  such  data  as  are  available.  In  1920,  the  total 
export  was  182,000  metric  tons,  valued  at  f92,847,319 — or  well 
over  seven  millions  pounds  sterling.  In  1921,  Java  and  Madura 
exported  93,009  metric  tons,  of  which  Holland  took  62,466  and 
Germany  12,290  metric  tons. 

Comparative  figures  giving  also  countries  of  destination  for  the 
export  from  (1)  Java  and  Madura,  and  (2)  Other  Islands,  during 
the  years  1919,  1920  and  1921  are  as  follows  : — 


In  1,000  KG. 


1.  From  Java  and  Madura.  2.  From  Other  Islands. 


Country  of 
destination. 


Holland... 

Great  Britain  ... 
Germany 
France  ... 

Italy 

Other  European 
Countries. 

U.S.A 

J apan  ... 

Other  Countries 


1910. 

1920. 

1921. 

! 

1919. 

1920 

Macassar 
only,  1921, 
Jan.-Nov. 

59,164  1 

26,880 

62,466 

90,090  j 

61.329 

25,512 

3,779 

5,349 

3,551 

2.663 

2,078 

551 

11,378 

8,257 

12,290  . 

14,031 

4,796 

11,433 

2,905 

2,283 

1,198  i 

8,051 

2.961 

8,602 

— 

510 

4,719  i 

2,443 

6,110 

2,469 

14,969 

10 

2,101 

19,397 

12,683 

14,560 

4.172 

4,980 

5,911 

3 669 

814 

1,532 

— 

— 

720 

3,748 

224 

1,646 

7,481 

1,468 

53 

82,496 

41,323 

502 

103,848 

49,737 

93,009 

1 226,588 

! 132,318 

66,807 

Total 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  exports  for  19*21  greatly  exceeded 
those  for  the  previous  year,  partly  due  to  less  coconut  oil  being 
made  locally,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  a constant  demand  has 
stimulated  export ; and  present  indications  show  that  the  exports 
may  be  on  an  even  larger  scale  in  1922. 

Coconut  Oil.— The  export  of  coconut  oil  is  decreasing  owing  to 
exporters  finding  it  more  profitable  to  export  copra,  for  which 
there  is  a ready  demand.  The  figures  for  Java  and  Madura  for 
1921  show  a decrease  on  1920  of  no  less  than  33,588  metric  tons. 
From  the  Outer  Possessions  the  export  of  coconut  oil  is  steadier, 
and  exports  from  Macassar  are  increasing. 

The  export  of  copra  cake  is  correspondingly  decreasing,  only 
10,385  metric  tons  having  been  exported  in  1921  against  53,279 
metric  tons  in  1920  and  45,445  metric  tons  in  1919. 

Kapok. — Central  and  South  Java  are  famous  for  their  kapok 
industry.  Although  kapok  is  principally  grown  in  native  home- 
steads, in  the  district  of  Djepara,  Central  Java,  there  are  large 
plantations. 

Semarang  and  Soerabaja  are  the  shipping  ports  for  kapok  ; 
from  those  ports  16,875  metric  tons  were  exported  in  1921  out 
of  a total  export  of  17,588  metric  tons. 

The  record  price  per  picul  obtained  for  pressed  kapok  was  f88 
in  May,  1920,  but  from  then  onwards  the  market  price  fell 
steadily,  that  year  closing  with  little  or  no  demand ; the  few 
transactions  that  took  place  in  December  being  at  f43  to  f44  per 
picul,  f.o.b.  A marked  improvement  in  demand  was  first 
observed  in  September,  1921,  and  since  then  both  demand  and 
prices  have  steadily  improved.  At  the  time  of  writing  kapok 
is  selling  freely  at  f64  to  f 65  per  picul,  f.o.b.  Supplies  are 
limited,  and  it  is  thought  that  prices  will  further  improve. 

Rice. — Although  no  review  of  native  agriculture  is  complete 
unless  rice  is  included,  under  the  present  law  which  forbids  its 
export  rice  is  no  longer  one  of  the  exports  of  this  country,  but 
formerly  about  50,000  tons  per  annum  of  the  best  Java  rice  were 
exported  to  European  markets. 

It  is  estimated  that  10,742,962  bouws  are  under  rice  cultivation, 
producing  over  seven  million  tons  of  paddy,  equal  to  about  3| 
million  tons  of  hulled  rice.  In  spite  of  the  extensive  area  under 
cultivation,  local  production  does  not  equal  local  consumption. 
In  1920,  106,573,858  KG.  were  imported  (Java  and  Madura 
18,602,  and  Other  Islands,  106,555,256)  ; and  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  imports  during  1921.  Official  statistics  show 
that  570,202,000  KG.  were  imported  into  Java  and  Madura, 
which  is  approximately  equal  to  14*6  per  cent,  of  the  local 
production. 

Ground  Nuts. — Statistics  for  Java  and  Madura  show  that  the 
export  trade  in  ground  nuts  has  been  fairly  well  maintained ; 
Holland,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Singapore  (for  transhipment) 
being  the  principal  countries  of  destination. 


Progress  of  Native  Production. — Space  forbids  a review  of  all 
the  exports  shown  in  Appendix  I,  but,  in  general,  it  may  be  sa,id 
that  if  exports  of  native  agricultural  and  forest  products  are 
taken  as  a whole,  there  is  every  indication  that  the  Javanese  are 
steadily  realizfng  that  the  surplus  production  of  their  homesteads 
has  a marketable  value.  This  is  the  outcome  of  the  Government 
policy  of  educating  the  native  population,  which  has  given  the 
natives  a better  understanding  of  trading  conditions,  and  fostered 
a desire  for  a higher  standard  of  living. 

The  Educational  Authorities  and  also  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Industry  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of 
their  efforts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  standard  of  civilization 
in  the  last  few  years  has  shown  a marked  improvement,  and  that 
the  teeming  millions  of  Java  are  no  longer  half  civilized  coolies, 
but  a progressive  native  race  who  will  largely  assist  in  the  future 
development  and  trade  expansion  of  the  country. 

C. 

Quinine. — The  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  not  a manufacturing 
country,  and  the  manufacturing  industries  that  have  been  estab- 
lished are  not  of  international  importance,  with  the  exception  of 
the  manufacture  of  salts  of  quinine.  Quinine  is  manufactured 
in  Bandoeng  by  the  Bandoeng  Quinine  Works  which  produce 
over  80  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  consumption.  Exports  in  1919 
amounted  to  640,283  KG.,  in  1920  to  310,351  KG.,  and  in  1921 
to  281, 578  KG. 

Java  quinine  is  considered  of  excellent  quality.  The  principal 
countries  of  destination  are  Holland,  British  India,  Italy, 
U.S.  A. , and  Great  Britain.  The  success  of  this  industry  has  been 
remarkable,  and  although  sales  in  1921  show7  a heavy  decline  on 
1919  and  1920,  yet  as  long  as  Java  is  the  principal  producer  of 
the  cinchona  bark,  this  industry  has  little  to  fear  from  foreign 
competition , and  sales  will  decrease  or  increase  according  to  the 
world’s  requirements. 

Hats  (Bamboo  and  Pandan). — The  manufacture  of  hats  in 
Chinese-ow7ned  hat  factories  and  by  individuals  is  an  important 
industry.  Java  hats  are  most  suitable  for  all  tropical  countries 
and  have  a ready  sale  in  the  U.S. A.,  France,  Egypt,  and 
Australia.  The  total  number  exported  in  1921  was  7,375,000, 
all  of  which  were  exported  from  Tandjoeng  Priok,  the  port  of 
Batavia.  The  industry  gives  employment  to  a great  number  of 
natives  and  is  much  encouraged  by  the  Government. 

Native  Works  of  Art. — For  some  years  it  looked  as  if  Javanese 
craftsmanship  in  horn,  brass,  pottery,  leather  and  batik  was  on 
the  decline , and  great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Government 
to  revive  these  purely  native  industries  by  the  holding  of  annual 
exhibitions  of  native  workmanship,  for  w7hich  prizes  are  awarded 
for  the  best  exhibits.  Foreign  dealers  have  by  this  means  come 
into  touch  with  the  natives  and  seen  the  excellence  of  their  work, 
with  the  result  that  large  stocks  were  bought  up  and  exported 
abroad. 
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It  is  thought  that,  as  these  native  works  of  art  which  sell  at 
three  and  even  four  times  their  local  value  in  foreign  countries 
become  better  known,  the  demand  will  increase  and  that  in  a few 
years’  time  this  industry  will  again  be  of  considerable  importance. 

Petroleum  and  Petroleum  Products. — By  far  the  most  impor- 
tant export  commodity  under  the  heading  of  minerals  is  petro- 
leum and  its  derivatives,  the  output  being  sufficiently  large  to 
ensure  for  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  a place  among  the  oil- 
producing  countries  of  the  world. 

Complete  figures  for  1921  are  only  available  for  Java  and 
Madura,  and  will  be  found  in  Appendix  I.  A better  idea  of  the 
extent  of  petroleum  exports  for  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  can  be  gathered  from  the  1919  and  1920  statistics  supplied 
by  the  Customs  Department  : — 


Commodity. 

Unit. 

1919. 

1920. 

Benzine  and  Gasoline 

Litre 

573,045,058 

489,720,828 

Kerosene 

55 

406,806,909 

352,923,082 

Residual  and  Crude  Oil  ... 

55 

754,422,567 

935,617,457 

Mineral  Turpentine 

55 

2,200,025 

6,563,635 

Paraffin  Wax 

Kilos 

22,796,861 

18,929,267 

Candles 

)5 

5,626,200 

5,511,043 

Lubricating  Oil 

55 

27,055,720 

16,151,594 

Asphalt 

55 

2,647,325 

1,796,700 

Greases 

55 

207,612 

220,002 

Most  of  these  exports  go  to  the  Far  East,  the  principal 
countries  of  destination  being  the  Philippines,  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  India  and  Australia. 

The  last  available  quotation  for  fuel  oil  was  forty-nine  guilders 
per  English  ton  f.o.b.  shipped  at  storage  points.  Diesel  oil 
sells  for  twenty-five  guilders  per  drum  containing  300  litres ; 
gasoline  twelve  guilders  and  thirty  cents  per  case  containing  two 
five-gallon  tins,  and  kerosene  seven  guilders  and  fifty  cents  per 
case,  also  containing  two  five-gallon  tins. 

The  value  of  crude  oil  at  the  well  varies  in  the  different 
districts,  and  at  best  only  a rough  estimate  can  be  given — forty 
to  forty-five  guilders  per  ton  of  1,000  litres  at  the  well  in  Java, 
thirty  to  thirty-five  guilders  in  Sumatra,  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  guilders  in  Borneo. 

Coal. — It  is  estimated  that  the  output  for  1921  from  State- 
owned  coal  mines  was  1,100,000  metric  tons,  and  from  privately 
owned  mines  200,000  metric  tons.  The  actual  total  production 
in  1920  from  all  sources  was  1,117,432  metric  tons.  The  output 
which  is  increasing  rapidly  is  so  far  consumed  in  this  country, 
or  is  used  for  bunkering  purposes.  There  is  still  a demand  for 
imported  coal  which,  although  it  commands  a higher  price,  is 
readily  sold  on  account  of  its  superior  quality. 

The  rapidity  with  which  both  the  State-owned  and  privately 
owned  mines  are  developing  and  increasing  their  output  means 
that  the  local  production  will  soon  exceed  the  local  consumption 
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in  this  class  of  coal ; this  is  realized  by  private  owners  who, 
during  the  past  year,  have  endeavoured  to  find  foreign  markets 
for  their  future  surplus  production. 

Trass. — Trass  is  the  local  name  for  a combination  of  mineral 
oxides  and  silicic  acid  found  in  various  natural  deposits  in  Java, 
which  have  been  developed  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
This  ore,  which  when  crushed  has  cement  properties  and  is  valued 
for  building  purposes,  was  first  exported  in  1921.  There  appears 
to  be  a fair  demand. 

Manganese. — Manganese  ore  is  obtained  from  two  concessions, 
privately  owned,  situated  in  the  Residency  of  Djokjakarta  (Java), 
the  port  of  shipment  being  Tjilatjap,  on  the  South  Coast  of  Java. 

In  1919  the  production  amounted  to  2,915  tons,  of  which  800 
tons  were  shipped  to  Holland  and  600  tons  to  Australia.  The 
production  for  1920  totalled  4,179  tons ; this  total  was  surpassed 
in  1921,  but  actual  figures  are  not  yet  published. 

Gold,  Silver  and  Diamonds. — Up  to  1917  the  total  value  of  the 
gold  and  silver  output  of  this  colony  amounted  to  approximately 
100,000,000  guilders.  The  production  of  gold  in  1920  wTas 
2,757,199  grammes  and  of  silver  31,753,634  grammes.  In  pre- 
war days  the  bullion  production  was  purchased  by  Great  Britain 
and  refined  in  England.  Refining  is  now  done  locally,  and  the 
refined  gold  is  sold  to  the  United  States  and  Arabia,  while  refined 
silver  is  shipped  to  the  United  States,  China  and  British  India. 
The  value  of  gold  exported  from  Java  during  1921  was  2,675,727 
guilders  and  silver  827,325  guilders. 

Diamonds  are  found  in  the  district  Martapoera  in  the  South- 
East  Division  of  Borneo,  and  exported  to  Holland.  The  average 
production  from  1913  to  1919  was  1,335  carats.  The  actual 
production  is  carried  out  by  Arabs. 

Tin. — Tin  is  mined  by  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  Govern- 
ment in  the  Island  of  Banka  and  by  private  enterprise  in  the 
Island  of  Billiton  and  the  Riouw  Archipelago.  The  production 
from  Banka  in  1920  was  200,791  piculs  and  from  private  enter- 
prise 134,750  piculs.  At  the  time  of  writing  complete  statistics 
for  the  1921  production  are  not  available  ; there  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  this  important  industry  has  suffered  greatly  from 
lack  of  demand  and  the  low  price  for  tin  now  ruling.  Restriction 
of  output  has  been  necessary. 

Although  there  is  no  tin  produced  in  Java,  the  production 
of  the  Outer  Possessions  is  shipped  to  Java,  sold  in  Batavia  and 
re-shipped  to  foreign  countries  from  Tandjoeng  Priok.  The 
shippings  from  that  port  show  that  13,539  metric  tons  were 
exported  in  1921  against  13,648  in  1920  and  16,238  in  1919  ; Great 
Britain  taking  6,378  metric  tons  in  1921  against  4,205  metric  tons 
in  1920.  Shipments  to  Holland  have  decreased  from  7,029  metric 
tons  in  1920  to  5,152  metric  tons  in  1921. 


Import  Trade. 


General. — For  many  years  previous  to  the  war,  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  lias  presented  a steadily  increasing  market  for  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  Western  World,  the  value  of  total 
imports  for  1913  amounting  to  440,000,000  guilders.  For  1914 
and  1915  the  figures  fell  to  383,000,000  and  372,000,000  respec- 
tively, and  thereafter  increased  again  until  638,000,000  guilders 
was  reached  in  1919  and  1,116,200,000  guilders  in  1920.  The 
enormous  increase  in  1919  and  1920  can  be  partially  assigned 
to  the  increased  cost  of  all  goods  imported  ; this  alone,  however, 
does  not  account  for  an  increase  of  254  per  cent.  Statistics  for 
quantities  only  confirm  that  the  expansion  in  foreign  trade  is 
remarkable. 

The  following  figures  show  the  total  value  of  imports  for  private 
account  for  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  for  the  years 
1913  to  1920  : — 


In  Millions  of  Guilders. 


Year. 

Java. 

Other  Islands. 

Totals. 

i 

1913  

300*1 

137*5 

437*6 

1914  

262*4 

120*7 

383*1 

1915  

260*0 

112*3 

372*3 

1916  

287*1 

115*7 

402*8 

1917  

310*6 

164*1 

461*7 

1918  

363*8 

165*1 

528*9 

1919  

423*1 

214*9 

638*0 

1920  

812*3 

303*9 

1,116*2 

The  total  value  of  imports  for  1921  will  not  be  available  for 
many  months  : it  is,  however,  certain  that  the  statistics  when 
published  will  show,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  a heavy  decline 
on  1920,  and  will  probably  not  exceed  the  value  of  imports  during 
1919.  In  fact,  a general  stagnation  in  the  import  trade  as  a 
whole,  due  to  goods  imported  in  1920  far  exceeding  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  country,  was  the  outstanding  feature  of  1921. 

Having  purchased  or  ordered  their  goods  at  boom  rates,  im- 
porters were  overtaken  during  the  latter  months  of  1920  and  early 
months  of  1921  by  the  world-wide  depression  in  trade  with  its 
consequent  big  drop  in  prices.  They  then  found  themselves 
in  actual  or  prospective  possession  of  stocks  which  could  be  re- 
placed at  a much  lower  cost,  and  the  resultant  condition  of  the 
market  can  be  imagined.  A further  disturbing  influence  was  the 
ability  of  Germany  to  place  manufactured  goods  of  all  descriptions 
on  this  market  at  very  low  prices,  a situation  of  which  German 
firms  established  here  in  pre-war  days,  who  had  not  been  in  a 
position  to  import  during  the  boom  of  1919,  were  able  to  take  full 
advantage.  Consequently,  the  market  soon  became  flooded  with 
German  goods  which  were  sold  locally  at  prices  against  which 
importers  from  the  United  States,  Holland  and  the  United 
Kingdom  could  not  compete. 


Conditions,  at  the  time  of  writing,  are  improving,  and  there  is 
a steadily  increasing  demand  for  cotton  textiles  and  yarns,  wearing 
apparel,  chemicals  and  chemical  products,  paints,  building  ma- 
terials, electrical  apparatus,  including  electric  cables  and  wire, 
leather  and  leather  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  earthenware  and 
porcelain,  glass  and  glassware  and  sundries  generally.  In 
machinery  and  accessories,  machine  tools,  iron  and  steel,  the 
market  is  still  very  dull,  and  there  are  large  stocks  in  this  country. 
Competition  from  Germany  has  been  most  marked  in  this  line, 
and  importers  from  other  countries  will,  In  all  probability,  be 
forced  to  reduce  their  prices  further  in  order  to  clear  their  stocks. 

Countries  of  Origin. — The  principal  countries  of  origin,  in- 
cluding Singapore  as  a port  of  transhipment,  and  their  share  in 
the  total  value  of  imports  info  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  during 
1913  to  1920,  were  as  follows  : — 


In  Millions  of  Guilders. 


Countries  from 
which  imported. 

1913 

1914. 

1915. 

1 

1916.  | 

1917. 

1918.  | 

1919. 

1920. 

Singapore  ...  ...  j 

67-9 

58-9 

66*1 

76-5 

119-2 

134-1 

132-2  1 

125-4 

U.S.A 

9-0 

9-6 

15-1  ! 

30-8  1 

60-6 

62-5 

130-5 

162-9 

United  Kingdom  ...  ! 

76-6 

70-3 

79-9 

84-7 

70-8 

78-7 

90-9 

206-1 

Holland 

145-3 

124-1 

ioo-o  : 

90-8 

47-9 

11-4 

83-3 

263-0 

Japan 

6-8 

6-6 

12-8 

27-3 

54-8 

114-6 

77-1 

134  1 

Australasia  ...  ... 

10-6 

10-3 

5-3 

7-3 

11-7 

21  *5 

31-7 

36-0 

China  and  Hongkong 

16*7 

15-7 

17-3  | 

14-3  1 

15-3 

20-3 

25-4 

38-9 

British  India 

22-7 

15-1 

16-2 

27-1 

31-0 

32-8 

16-2 

17-7 

Siam  ... 

i 1-1 

! 3-0 

4-7 

2-9 

4-4 

4-7 

9-6 

0-6 

France 

3-4 

1 2-7 

1-9  ! 

2-7 

2-7 

1-8 

4-8 

5*3 

Sweden,  Norway  and 
Denmark. 

| 0-8 

0-4 

1-8 

2-1 

1-5 

1-3 

3-2 

9-8 

French  Indo-China... 

15*6 

14-7 

19-0 

9-6 

15-3 

10-1 

3-0 

19-4 

Italy  and  Switzerland 

5*4 

7-0 

7-9 

6-7 

4-4 

2-4 

2-7 

12-5 

Germany 

28-8 

21-7 

I 

0-9 

0-4 

0-4 

1-0 

36-7 

Other  countries 

22-9 

23-0 

20-0 

19-1 

24-7 

| 

32-3 

26-4 

| 47-8 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  manufacturing  countries  have  now 
realized  the  value  of  this  market  for  their  goods,  and  that  a keen 
competition  exists,  which -is  not  left  solely  to  individual  exporters 
in  foreign  countries,  but  which  is  strengthened  by  the  respective 
Government  trade  representatives  and  also  by  various  recently 
established  foreign  Chambers  of  Commerce  for  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies. 

The  table  given  above  shows  that  in  1920  the  British  Empire 
was  easily  the  greatest  supplier  to  this  market,  and  that  the  United 
Kingdom  alone  was  second  only  to  the  mother  country.  The 
figures  given  are  a little  misleading  as  the  re-exports  from  Singa- 
pore probably  originate  in  many  countries ; similarly  exports  from 
Holland  are  largely  re-exports  of  goods  of  German  and  British 
origin . 
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When  figures  for  1921  are  completed,  it  will  be  shown  that 
Germany  has  largely  regained  her  pre-war  position,  that  Japan 
has  almost  completely  lost  the  artificial  position  she  held  during 
the  war,  and  that  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
have  lost  ground  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  production  in  both 
countries.  The  demand  for  flour,  meat,  fruit  and  leather  now  so 
largely  imported  from  Australia  will  probably  show  that  the 
Commonwealth  alone  of  all  British  Dominions  has  improved 
her  position  in  this  market  during  the  past  year. 

Textiles. — Textiles  have  for  many  years  held  the  premier 
position  for  manufactured  goods  imported  into  this  country. 
There  are  no  local  cotton  mills,  so  that  all  requirements  have 
to  be  imported. 

For  the  convenience  of  this  report,  imports  of  textiles  are 
sub-divided  into  : — 

A.  Cotton  piece-goods  and  yarns. 

B.  Woollens  and  half-woollens. 

C.  Silk  and  half  silk. 

D.  Wearing  a'pparel. 

The  following  figures  obtained  from  Customs  Returns  for  Java 
and  Madura  will  give  some  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  textile 
trade  in  this  country.  No  complete  statistics  are  at  present 
available  for  imports  into  the  Outer  Possessions  during  1921  ; it  is, 
however,  estimated  that  30  per  cent,  may  be  added  to  the  Java 
and  Madura  imports  to  include  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies. 


Total  value  of  Imports  into  Java  and  Madura. 


1920. 

1921. 

Guilders. 

Guilders. 

A. 

Cotton  piece-goods  and  yarns 

(other  than  for  weaving) 

247,182,000 

162,469,000 

B. 

Woollens  and  half- woollens 

2,502,734 

1,361,308 

C. 

Silk  and  half  silk 

4,412,433 

7,113,747 

D. 

Wearing  apparel  ... 

6,910,187 

7,493,469 

Total  ... 

261,007,354 

178,437,524 

Total  value  of  direct  Imports  into  Java  and  Madura  from,  the 
United  Kingdom. 


1920. 

1921. 

Guilders. 

Guilders. 

A.  Cotton  piece-goods  and  yarns 

94,769.000 

58, 725*, 000 

B.  Woollens  and  half-woollens 

1,355,523 

547,959 

C.  Silk  and  half  silk 

94,398 

146,615 

J).  Wearing  apparel 

578,356 

645,388 

Total  ... 

96,797,277 

60,064,962 

Note. — These  figures  must  be  taken  as  a preliminary  return. 

In  addition,  there  was  imported  in  1921  1,422,000  KG.  of 
cotton  varn  for  weaving  against  1,567,000  KG.  in  1920.  Of  this 
total  372,000  KG.  in  1921  against  228,000  in  1920  was  imported 
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from  the  United  Kingdom.  There  was  also  119,926  KG.  of 
laces  and  embroideries  imported  in  1921  against  286,144  KG. 
in  1920,  Holland  as  in  former  years  being  the  leading  supplier 
with  40,324  KG.,  followed  by  Great  Britain  with  17,041  KG. 
and  Japan  with  13,992  KG. 

For  these  imports  no  values  are  given,  and  consequently  they 
are  not  included  in  the  preliminary  return  for  the  value  of  textiles 
imported  during  last  year. 

A.  Cotton  Piece  Goods  and  Yarns. — Cotton  piece  goods  and 
yarns  are  easily  the  most  important  of  all  textiles  imported. 
The  decrease  for  1921  in  comparison  with  1920  is  84,173,000 
guilders,  or  over  seven  million  pounds  sterling,  of  which 
the  net  decrease  of  direct  imports  from  Great  Britain  is 
37,044,000  guilders.  These  figures  are  a little  misleading 
and  at  first  give  the  impression  that  there  was  a heavy 
/ decline  in  the  demand  for  British  piece  goods.  This 
was  not  the  case,  but  is  in  the  first  place  due  to  the  general 
fall  in  the  market  prices  of  all  textiles,  and  secondly  to  the  fact 
that  heavy  stocks  of  Manchester  piece  goods  were  held  in  Holland 
at  the  close  of  1920  : Dutch  Merchants  realizing  that  piece  goods 
were  falling  in  value  on  the  European  market  therefore  unloaded 
their  stocks  on  their  agencies  or  branch  establishments  in  Java. 

Although  the  direct  imports  of  piece  goods  from  Great  Britain 
showed  only  36T5  per  cent,  of  the  total,  if  one  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  re-exports  from  Holland  and  Singapore,  the  per- 
centage is  considerably  increased. 

Although  a general  optimism  exists  among  British  importers 
of  Manchester  piece  goods,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  both  piece 
goods  and  yarns  Great  Britain  has  no  longer  a monopoly  in 
this  market,  and  that  in  future  she  will  have  to  face  strong  com- 
petition from  Holland  and  Japan.  In  many  different  grades  of 
cotton  piece  goods  Japan  is  even  now  making  considerable 
headway  and  competing  strongly  with  Manchester ; in  particular 
may  be  mentioned : — unbleached  drill,  unbleached  shirtings, 
jeans  and  twills,  shirtings  and  long  cloth.  In  kain  pandjangs, 
sarongs,  slendarigs  and  head-cloths  made  of  cotton,  Japan  is 
not  yet  a competitor  ; this  trade  being  almost  entirely  with  Great 
Britain  and  Holland.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  judge  the  relative 
positions  held  by  these  countries  as  statistics  published  locally 
do  not  differentiate  between  goods  that  are  true  exports  and  re- 
exports from  Holland. 

British  manufacturers  of  textiles  should  try,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  export  direct  to  Java.  The  price  at  which  goods  can  be 
placed  on  the  local  market  is  an  important  factor  in  meeting 
Japanese  competition.  Many  Dutch  exporters  in  Holland  have 
a buying  agency  in  Manchester  and  export  direct.  Nevertheless, 
far  too  large  a quantity  is  shipped  through  Holland,  thus  adding  to 
the  price  at  which  goods  can  be  profitably  sold  locally,  and  giving 
an  advantage  to  importers  of  Japanese  goods. 
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In  Appendix  II  will  be  found  in  detail  statistics  of  the  quan- 
tities of  cotton  piece  goods,  yarns,  woollens  and  half  woollens 
imported  during  1921  (Java  and  Madura  only),  together  with  the 
principal  countries  from  which  imported.  Perusal  of  these  figures 
will  show  in  what  particular  lines  Great  Britain  is  competing 
with  Japan. 


B.  Woollens  and  Half  Woollens. — Great  Britain  has  little  to 
fear  from  Japanese  competition  in  woollens  and  half  woollens, 
as  Japanese  exports  to  this  country  are  now  negligible,  and  for 
1921  were  valued  at  only  12,639  guilders  against  116,172  guilders 
in  1920.  The  leading  countries  of  origin  for  the  requirements  of 
this  country  are  : — 


Country  of  Origin. 


Holland 

Great  Britain  ... 

Singapore 

Germany 


1921. 

Guilders. 

559,612 

547,959 

78,518 

55.248 


When  one  considers  that  shipments  from  Singapore  are  largely 
re-exports  from  Great  Britain , it  may  be  safely  stated  that  in  this 
line  the  latter  country  is  the  first  supplier.  There  is  a growing 
demand  for  woollen  and  half -woollen  goods,  chiefly  from  drivers 
of  all  classes  of  vehicles,  who  find  that  even  in  this  tropical 
climate  a woollen  or  half- woollen  coat  is  most  serviceable. 


C.  Silk  and  half -silk.— China,  Japan  and  British  India  are  the 
suppliers  to  this  market,  imports  from  European  countries  being 
almost  negligible.  In  silk  and  half-silk  goods  Great  Britain  does 
not  compete,  and  probably  never  will  compete  with  Eastern 
countries.  The  silk  trade  is,  however,  to  a certain  extent,  cutting 
in  on  the  British  piece  goods  trade , and  for  this  reason  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  by  exporters  of  Manchester  piece  goods.  Sarongs, 
slendangs  and  head-cloths  made  of  Japanese  and 'Chinese  silk  are 
selling  well  to  native  women  ; European  ladies  also  now  buy 
Japanese  and  Chinese  silk,  where  in  pre-war  days  they  were  con- 
tent with  plain  cotton  frocks. 

D.  Wearing  apparel. — Whereas  in  piece  goods  British  trade  is 
established  on  a sound  foundation,  in  woollen  goods  Great  Britain 
has  little  competition  to  face,  and  in  silk  she  does  not  compete, 
there  is  in  wearing  apparel  plenty  of  scope  for  extending  her 
activities  in  this  market.  There  is  always  a demand,  and  it  may 
be  stated  that  any  British  wholesale  manufacturer  who  sends  a 
representative  to  this  country,  say  for  twelve  months,  to  canvass 
the  market,  or,  better  still,  opens  a branch  establishment  here, 
will  very  soon  work  up  a most  profitable  business  with  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies. 

The  present  direct  shipment  from  Great  Britain  represents  only 
8*6  per  cent,  of  the  imports  of  Java,  and  shows  that  she  has  neg- 
lected this  market  ; it  is,  however,  not  too  late  to  improve  the 
position . 

Any  representative  of  this  trade  deciding  to  visit  Java  should 
bring  with  him  a complete  range  of  samples,  and  forget  English 
prices  the  moment  he  lands  in  this  country.  He  should  be  in  a 
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position  to  quote  in  guilders  c.i.f.  Netherlands  East  Indian  ports, 
or  even  for  delivery  to  his  customer’s  door  if  asked  for.  It  is  also 
important  that  a representative  of  this  trade  should  study  what 
is  being  worn  here,  and  advise  manufacturers  at  home  to  make 
similar  articles.  Good  packing,  attractive  trade  pictures  and  high 
quality  goods  are  most  important.  The  purchasing  powder  of  the 
European  in  this  country  is  high,  and  the  native  who  wishes  to 
buy  wearing  apparel  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word  can  afford 
to  buy  the  best.  Retail  prices  in  this  country  are  at  least  100 
per  cent,  above  retail  prices  in  England.  Import  duty  is  12  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

Japan  and  Holland  are  the  chief  competitors  of  Great  Britain — 
Japan  mostly  in  goods  made  of  silk  and  half-silk,  and  Holland  in 
goods  made  of  cotton,  wool  and  half -wool. 

The  retailing  of  textiles  is  almost  entirety  done  by  Chinese, 
Arabs  and  British  Indians.  Many  failures  amongst  retailers  in 
1921  adversely  affected  the  local  trade,  and  caused  an  unwarranted 
fluctuation  in  local  prices,  bankrupt  stocks  being  cleared  at  below 
wholesale  prices.  At  present,  liowrever,  prices  are  steadier,  and 
there  is  a brisk  bazaar  trade,  which  is  an  indication  of  better 
times;  and  as  previously  stated  general  importers  take  an  opti- 
mistic view  of  trade  prospects  during  the  current  year. 

Machinery  and  Accessories. — During  the  war  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  machinery  and  accessories ; consequently  wffien  supplies 
could  again  be  obtained  imports  were  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 
Almost  every  privately  owned  estate,  factory,  workshop,  mine, 
&c.,  and  all  Government  departments  were  short  of  supplies; 
repairs  and  renewals  had  been  necessarily  hung  up ; and  the 
country  generally  was  clamouring  for  its  mechanical  require- 
ments, and  purchasers  were  prepared  to  pay  almost  any  price 
asked.  The  result  was  that  in  1919  and  1920  imports  of 
machinery,  which  consisted  largely  of  sugar  machinery,  agricul- 
tural and  estate  machinery  and  hand  and  machine  tools , exceeded 
all  previous  records,  and  were  valued  at  over  ten  million  pounds 
sterling.  A re-action  was  inevitable,  depression  in  trade  and  the 
necessity  for  all-round  economy  curtailing  new  developments. 
Importers  were  able  to  supply  everyday  requirements  from 
stock,  and  consequently  the  import  of  machinery  in  1921  showrs  a 
heavy  decline.  The  general  depression  was  further  increased 
by  the  Government’s  finding  it  necessary  to  curtail  all  expendi- 
ture on  new  developments.  The  past  year  closed  with  large 
stocks  of  machinery  on  hand,  purchased  at  top  prices  for  which 
offers  below  cost  price  are  now  readily  accepted. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  Government  have  expressed  their 
intention  of  continuing  the  work  previously  started  but  for 
financial  reasons  suspended,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  im- 
provement in  demand. 

In  the  machinery  trade  British  manufacturers  must  endeavour 
to  reduce  their  costs  of  production  ; Germany  is  now  underselling 
Great  Britain  in  this  market,  and  her  local  representations  are 
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also  far  superior  to  British  ; and  she  is  steadily  gaining  a firm 
hold  on  the  machinery  trade  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

Metals  and  Manufactures  of  Metals. — Previous  to  the  year 
1914  there  existed  a good  and  annually  increasing  market  for 
manufactures  of  metals.  During  the  war  period  a considerable 
shortage  was  experienced  and  the  development  of  the  country 
was  adversely  affected  in  consequence.  An  immense  amount  of 
necessary  building  construction  had  to  be  indefinitely  postponed 
or  given  up  altogether  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  material 
in  sufficient  quantity,  or  to  the  impossibility  of  profitable  con- 
struction at  the  high  prices  then  current.  These  conditions  ob- 
tained until  the  beginning  of  1919,  after  which  supplies  were  once 
more  available  and  a large  amount  of  business  was  done  during 
that  year. 

During  19*20  enormous  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  products 
were  imported.  Early  in  1921  local  prices  fell  in  general  from 
30  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.,  in  consequence  of  the  general  slump 
and  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  curtail  the  building  and 
development  programmes  to  the  utmost  possible  minimum.  The 
year  1921,  therefore,  opened  with  a flooded  market  and  little 
or  no  demand. 

Statistics  available  for  the  imports  of  Java  and  Madura  in 
these  lines  during  last  year  show  an  all-round  decrease  on  1920 ; 
only  in  tubes  (including  water,  gas  and  air  tubes),  iron  and 
copper  spikes  and  tin  plate  have  imports  exceeded  the  1920 
figures,  whilst  the  most  noticeable  decrease  is  in  galvanized 
sheeting,  nails  (all  kinds),  brass,  copper  and  zinc  sheets. 

Iron  and  Steel  Products. — The  United  States  supplied  21,508 
tons  in  1921  against  24,987  tons  in  1920,  and  Holland  28,395 
against  19,830  tons.  Imports  from  Great  Britain  dropped  from 
7,000  in  1920  to  1,689  tons  in  1921.  Direct  imports  from 
Germany  increased  from  1,828  to  2,465  tons.  Exports  from 
Holland  are  largely  re-exports  of  German  manufacture. 

The  current  year  should  show  a considerable  improvement  as 
there  is  at  present  a fair  demand  for  reinforcing  materials  for 
building  construction. 

Galvanized  Iron  Sheets. — Throughout  the  year  the  local  market 
has  been  overstocked,  due  to  excessive  imports  in  1920,  and  con- 
sequently the  imports  were  only  3,806  tons  against  14,647  tons 
in  1920.  Imports  are  principally  from  Great  Britain.  The 
figures,  however,  show  a decrease  of  no  less  than  10,053  tons 
on  the  1920  figure,  whereas  imports  from  Holland  increased  by 
150  tons. 

For  metal  ceilings  there  is  an  increasing  demand.  A local 
builder  recently  stated  that  he  was  now  putting  metal  ceilings  in 
all  houses  constructed  by  his  company,  and  that  his  experience 
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had  proved  that,  although  more  expensive  at  first,  they  were 
cheaper  in  the  long  run,  and  saved  all  the  trouble  caused  by  white 
ants  which  attack  the  wooden  beams  of  plaster  ceilings. 

Pipes  and  Tubes. — Improvement  and  repairs  held  up  during 
the  war  years  owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  supplies,  and  since  undertaken  by  the  Government, 
Municipal  Councils  and  private  enterprise  have  created  a good 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  tubes.  No  figures  that  will  give  a fair 
estimate  of  imports  are  available  as  imports  on  Government 
account  are  not  included  in  the  statistics,  and  imports  on  private 
account  are  classified  as  iron  and  steel  products. 

In  this  line  there  is,  however,  an  increasing  demand,  and  further 
tenders  for  Government  and  Municipal  requirements  are  to  be 
expected. 

Copper  and  Manufactures  of  Copper  and  Copper  Alloys. — Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  the  principal  exporters  to  Java.  In 
brass  sheets  Germany  increased  her  exports  from  4,025  KG.  in 
1920  to  55,777  KG.  in  1921,  and  in  copper  sheets  from  2,897 
KG.  in  1920  to  30,362  KG.  in  1921.  Imports  from  Great  Britain 
decreased  from  84,182  KG.  to  25,735  KG.  for  brass  sheets,  and 
from  256,924  KG.  to  120,581  KG.  for  copper  sheets.  Total 
imports  of  brass  and  copper  sheets  in  1921  were  142,482  KG.  and 
363,171  KG.  respectively. 

A noticeable  feature  was  the  drop  in  imports  from  Japan  which 
in  1920  supplied  78,902  KG.  of  brass  sheets  and  89,354  KG. 
of  copper  sheets,  and  in  1921  only  1,927  KG.  of  brass  sheets 
and  1,271  KG.  of  copper  sheets. 

Tin  Plate. — Tin  plate  is  principally  imported  by  the  various 
oil  combines  for  their  own  requirements,  oil  tins  being  made 
locally.  Imports  for  1921  show  an  increase  on  1920  of  2,870  tons, 
the  respective  imports  being  14,497  tons  and  11,627  tons. 

Supplies  are  largely  obtained  from  Great  Britain  whence  direct 
imports  in  1921  were  10,165  tons — an  increase  of  2,000  tons 
on  1920.  The  United  States  shipped  4,105  tons.  Imports  from 
other  countries  are  negligible. 

Building  Materials. — Local  building  lias  been  going  on  to  a 
large  extent  during  the  past  year,  contracts  having  been  placed 
by  banks,  firms  and  individuals  during  the  boom  of  1919.  Building 
materials  are,  however,  largely  obtained  locally,  and  imports  are 
principally  confined  to  iron  girders,  rods  and  reinforcements, 
cement,  roofing  materials,  floortiles,  marble  and  window  glass. 
There  is  little  demand  for  mechanical  labour  saving  devices, 
such  as  cranes  and  conveying  machinery,  mechanical  excavators, 
etc.,  now  so  largely  used  in  European  countries.  This  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese,  who  are  the  principal 
contractors,  are  too  conservative  to  adopt  more  modern  methods. 
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Mechanical  concrete  mixers  are,  however,  favoured  and  a number 
of  these  machines  have  recently  been  imported.  Cement  is 
now  largely  manufactured  in  Padang  (Sumatra).  Imports  are, 
however,  still  considerable,  563,162  vats  being  imported  in  1921 
and  744,176  vats  in  1920. 

Other  imports  for  the  building  trade  (Java  and  Madura  only) 
were,  in  1921,  bricks  and  clay-tiles  totalling  2,875,763  ; 167,070 
glass-tiles ; and  sawn  timber  to  the  value  of  565,932  guilders. 

Motor  Vehicles  and  Accessories. — Previous  to  the  year  1914 
the  majority  of  touring  cars  imported  were  of  European  manu- 
facture, French  makes  being  favoured.  On  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Europe  the  market  was  left  open  to  American  manu- 
facturers. Although  at  that  time  a considerable  prejudice  existed 
against  American  cars  and  comparatively  few  were  to  be  seen 
here,  they  succeeded  during  the  war  in  capturing  this  market, 
and  the  motor  trade  until  quite  recently  might  have  been  con- 
sidered an  American  monopoly.  The  success  obtained  by  the 
United  States  was  possibly  due  to  three  main  reasons  :-*■ 

i.  That  European  cars  were  practically  unobtainable  until  1920. 

ii.  The  exceedingly  reasonable  prices  offered. 

iii.  The  enormous  development  and  improvement  which  has  been  made 
in  American  cars  during  recent  years. 

American  manufacturers  have  now  excellent  selling  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  local  retailers 
are  tied  to  American  agencies,  and  therefore  unable  to  accept 
agencies  for  other  manufacturers. 

The  manufacturer  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  a share  of  the  extensive  motor  trade  of  this  country 
has  now  a keen  and  well-organized  competition  to  face  which  is 
made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  local  dealers 
favour  American  cars,  and  that  native  drivers  understand  the 
mechanism  of  the  leading  American  makes  and  are  able  to  under- 
take small  repairs.  Spare  parts  may  also  be  obtained  in  any 
town  of  importance. 

For  a long  time  some  doubt  existed  as  to  the  ability  of  British 
manufacturers  to  compete  in  this  market.  However,  it  has  now 
become  quite  clear  that  British  cars  will  sell  and  sell  well  in  these 
Islands  if  manufacturers  will  adopt  the  most  important  means 
possible  for  success,  Le.,  establish  their  own  selling  organizations 
locally  and  give  up  at  once  the  idea  that  successful  business  can 
always  be  done  through  agents.  This  contention  has  recently 
been  proved  by  the  proprietors  of  a well-known  British  make, 
whose  representative  arrived  here  when  the  trade  slump  was  at 
its  worst  and  when  even  American  cars  were  unsaleable.  By 
admirable  local  organization,  and  because  the  company  concerned 
were  prepared  to  alter  the  design  of  their  cars  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  native  population,  this  British-made  car  is  now 
selling  well,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  more  expensive  than  a 
similar  standard  American  car. 
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In  addition  to  American  cars,  Great  Britain  also  has  to  face 
competition  from  European  countries.  German  and  Italian  cars 
are  now  arriving  in  quantity,  and  are,  generally  speaking,  high- 
class,  well-finished  products,  selling  locally  at  a reasonable 
price.  Many  of  the  German  cars  seen  in  the  streets  to-day  are, 
however,  bought  direct  from  manufacturers  in  Germany  and  paid 
for  in  marks.  They  are  then  shipped  either  direct  or  through 
Holland,  the  purchaser  paying  all  charges. 

The  total  import  into  Java  of  all  kinds  of  touring  cars  in  1921 
totalled  3,876  against  4,448  in  1920.  Imports  of  American  cars 
dropped  from  3,494  to  2,015.  Imports  of  Canadian  Fords  in- 
creased from  679  to  1,178.  Imports  from  Italy  increased  from 
41  to  137.  Holland  shipped  180  in  1921,  mostly  of  German 
manufacture.  Direct  imports  from  Great  Britain  showed  a 
decrease  of  23,  the  figures  being  76  in  1920  and  53  in  1921. 
Direct  imports  from  Germany  increased  from  41  to  52. 

Motor  Lorries. — Imports  from  Germany  increased  from  55  in 

1920  to  169  in  1921.  Imports  from  America  decreased  from  1,044 
to  759,  and  imports  from  Canada  increased  from  92  to  477 — all 
Canadian  Fords. 

Although  the  imports  in  1921  totalled  !,635  and  in  1920  1,372, 
imports  from  Great  Britain  were  negligible.  No  British  manu- 
facturer has  a local  selling  organization.  Agencies  are  held  by 
various  general  importers,  to  whom  such  an  agency  is  simply 
one  of  many  side-lines,  and  no  serious  effort  is  made  to  push 
every  agency  they  hold.  The  result  is  that  British  lorries  are  not 
sold,  and  never  will  be  sold,  until  manufacturers  realise  the 
fact  that  they  must  open  up  their  own  establishments  in  this 
country. 

Motor  Tyres. — There  is  an  extensive  market  for  motor  tyres, 
669,718  tyres  having  been  imported  into  Java  during  the  last 
three  years.  Imports  have  remained  fairly  constant,  the  total  in 

1921  being  221,119.  Of  the  total  for  the  last  three  years,  imports 
from  Great  Britain  were  only  21,699,  the  figures  being  5,667  in 
1919,  10,649  in  1920,  and  5,383  in  1921. 

Imports  from  France  increased  from  30,953  in  1920  to  69,524  in 
1921.  and  those  from  the  United  States  dropped  from  86,584  in 
1920  to  32,810  in  1921.  Imports  from  Japan — mostly  Kobe 
Dunlops — are  fairly  steady,  the  total  during  the  last  three  years 
being  230,912,  or  approximately  34  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports. 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  Manures. — There  is  a keen  competi- 
tion between  Great  Britain,  Germany,  the  United  States  and 
Japan  for  the  chemical  trade  in  this  country.  Germany  has 
largely  recovered  the  pre-eminent  position  she  occupied  before  the 
war,  while  the  imports  from  Japan  are  steadily  decreasing. 
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The  following  table  will  show  clearly  the  leading  countries  of 
origin  for  the  principal  chemical  imports  during  the  last  three 
years : — 


— 

United 

Kingdom. 

United 

States. 

Germany,  j 

Japan. 

KG. 

KG. 

KG. 

KG. 

f 1919 

66,793 

N.s.d. 

— 

231,574 

Alum  ...  ... 

1920 

220,891 

N.s.d. 

51,000 

35  011 

1 1921 

58,365 

N.s.d 

146,390 

12,202 

f 1919 

— 

246,055 

— 

N.s.d. 

Calcium  Carbide  ... 

1920 

139,500 

87,345 

— 

N.s.d. 

[ 1921 

10,000 

119,000 

86,500 

N.s.d. 

1 

(1919 

726,401 

1,461,151 

N.s.d. 

10,770 

Caustic  Soda 

1920 

1,362,060 

1,671,632 

N.s.d. 

705,305 

! 

[ 1921 

478,574 

55,482 

N.s.d. 

3,224 

1 

r 1919 

1,109,870 

435,826 

— 

69,806 

Sodium  Carbonate  ...< 

1920 

1,775,583 

465,507 

— 

2,690 

1 

l 1921 

1,062,475 

4,102 

131,159 

7,280 

I 

( 1919 

— 

N.s.d. 

— 

N.s.d. 

Copper  Sulphate  ...  ^ 

1920 

150,951 

N.s.d. 

— 

N.s.d. 

1 

( 1921 

176,400 

N.s.d. 

29,705 

N.s.d. 

l 

f 1919 

9,009 

N.s.d. 

— 

N.s.d. 

Iron  Sulphate 

1 

1920 

140,898 

N.s.d. 

— 

N.s.d. 

[ 1921 

117,600 

N.s.d. 

126,605 

N.s.d. 

| 

f 1919 

N.s.d. 

4,560 

— 

859,518 

Sulphuric  Acid  ...-< 

1 

1920 

N.s.d. 

260,769 

— 

582,291 

[ 1921 

N.s.d. 

37,500 

102,440 

164,690 

| 

f 1919 

14,201,000 

10,838,000 

— 

1,787,000 

Ammonium  Sulphate^ 

1920 

| 30,348,000 

47,039,000 

— 

24,250,000 

[1921 

24,965,000 

15,137,000 

8,645,000 

135,000 

N.s  d. — Not  separately  distinguished. 


Foodstuffs  and  Beverages. — The  imports  in  the  above  cate- 
gory during  the  past  two  years  were  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands. 
Prices  remained  stable  and  did  not  suffer  from  the  general 
depression.  Taking  this  line  as  a whole,  imports  for  1921  show 
an  increase  on,  1920. 

Ketail  prices  remain  high  and  have  not  dropped  in  the  same  ratio 
as  wholesale  prices;  this  is  due  to  a steady  demand,  retailers 
finding  that  they  can  command  the  excessive  prices  asked  ; and 
also  due  to  the  number  of  middle-men  by  whom  foodstuffs  and 
beverages  are  handled  before  they  reach  the  consuming  public 
In  addition  to  extensive  imports  of  rice  and  fish  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  Natives,  foodstuffs  for  consumption  mostly  by 
Europeans  are  largely  imported.  Australia  is  annually  increasing 
her  exports  to  Java,  and  much  is  being  done  by  both  the  Common- 
wealth and  Netherlands  East  Indian  Governments  to  increase 
trade  in  such  lines  as  fresh  and  frozen  meat,  flour,  fresh 
fruits,  butter  and  preserved  milk.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  the 
steadily  increasing  trade  enjoyed  by  Australia  in  foodstuffs  for 
which,  owing  to  her  geographical  position  and  the  resources  of 
her  vast  agricultural  territories,  this  country  is  her  natural 
market. 
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The  following  table  will  show^  the  imports  into  J ava  and  Madura 
from  Australia  of  principal  foodstuffs  : — 


Unit. 

Australia. 

Total  Imports. 

1920. 

1921. 

1920. 

1921. 

Flour 

KG. 

17,456,000 

21,311,000 

27,366,000 

1 

29,888,000 

Milk  (condensed) 

55 

804,000 

2,199,000 

3.380.000 

1.315.000 

4,650,000 

„ (sterilised) 

Litres 

Not  imported  from 
Australia. 

2,863,000 

Smoked  and  preserved 
ham. 

KG. 

276,060 

276,359 

317,973 

315,146 

Preserved  meat 

55 

181,698 

141,022 

763,579 

601,882 

Frozen  meat  ... 

55 

8,860 

158,084 

8,930 

174,315 

Cattle 

Heads 

3,153 

4,161 

3,153 

4,161 

Butter  (tinned),  natural 

KG. 

1,886,000 

1,920,000 

2,314,000 

1 2,465,000 

„ „ artificial 

55 

3,257 

15,536 

112,772 

153,037 

Fresh  fruits  

Guilders 

128,035 

260,409 

166,008 

321,033 

In  the  import  of  biscuits  there  was  a heavy  all  round  decline. 


Import  of  Biscuits  into  Java  and  Madura. 


Country  of  Origin. 

1920. 

1921. 

Kilogs. 

Kilogs. 

Holland  ... 

218.000 

347,000 

Great  Britain 

926,000 

228,000 

Singapore  (transhipped) 

26.000 

32,000 

Australia 

871,000 

252,000 

All  other  countries 

10,000 

23,000 

Total  ... 

2,051,000 

882,000 

Mineral  waters,  beer,  whisky  and  brandy  show  increased  im- 
ports, a noticeable  feature  being  the  extensive  import  of  German 
lager  beer.  Mineral  waters  are  largely  made  locally ; never- 
theless imports  are  increasing  and  last  year  totalled  1,093,300 
bottles. 

Cycles  and  Cycle  Tyres. — There  is  a large  demand  for  cycles 
and  British  manufacturers  should  pay  more  attention  to  this 
market.  In  1919  the  imports  into  Java  and  Madura  were  6,040, 
in  1920  20,216  and  in  1921  22,859. 

In  1919  there  were  no  imports  from  Germany,  but  German 
agents  have  since  been  very  active  and  successful,  with  the  result 
that  in  1921  5,727  cycles  w^ere  imported  direct  from  Germany 
and  12,955  from  Holland,  of  which  at  least  50  per  cent,  are 
estimated  to  be  of  German  manufacture.  Imports  from  Great 
Britain  dropped  from  5,329  in  1920  to  2,898  in  1921. 

The  demand  for  cycle  tyres  is  constant,  imports  for  the  last 
three  years  totalling  1,184,088.  Japan  is  the  principal  exporter, 
866,608  having  been  obtained  from  that  country  during  the  same 
period. 
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Other  Imports. — Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  increase  in 
imports  of  aniline  dyes,  Germany  having  largely  regained  her 
pre-war  position. 

The  imports  of  cigarettes  into  Java  and  Madura  totalled 
2,053,800  KG.  in  1921  against  1,135,800  KG.  in  1920. 

The  imports  of  paper  of  all  kinds  show  a heavy  decline,  due 
to  excessive  imports  in  1920.  It  was  estimated  in  January  of 
last  year  that  stocks  of  paper  held  locally  would  meet  all  require- 
ments for  the  next  two  years  ; supplies  have,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinued to  arrive,  and  the  local  market  is  consequently  still  over- 
stocked. 

The  demand  for  matches,  soap,  hardware,  ironware,  glassware 
and  crockery  has  remained  steady  throughout  the  years  under 
review,  and  imports  have  been  normal. 

In  Appendix  I will  be  found  the  latest  statistics  for  the 
principal  imports  of  Java  and  Madura  during  1913,  1920  and  1921. 
Perusal  of  more  detailed  figures  whicli  can  be  seen  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  shows  that  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  have  decreased  all  round.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  higher  prices  asked  for  goods  of  British  manu- 
facture but  more  to  the  inferiority  of  British  commercial  repre- 
sentation in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  This  country  offers  a 
magnificent  opportunity  to  British  exporters  who  will  establish 
themselves  locally  : it  is,  in  fact,  absolutely  necessary  if  Great 
Britain  hopes  to  maintain  her  share  of  the  import  trade  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  that  more  British  firms  open  up  in  this 
country.  There  are  at  present  less  than  a dozen  British  import- 
ing houses.  Most  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  are 
handled  by  Dutch  firms  who  have  not  the  same  interest  in 
pushing  British  goods  as  may  be  expected  from  British  firms,  and 
are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  ready  to  drop  any  article  of  British 
manufacture  if  a cheaper  substitute  of  German  make  can  be 
obtained. 

Exhibitions  and  Fairs. 

Third  Netherlands  Indies  Fair  at  Bandoeng  (Java). — The 

Third  Netherlands  Indies  Fair  will  be  opened  at  Bandoeng,  Java, 
on  the  18th  of  September  and  continue  until  the  8th  of  October, 
1922.  Bandoeng  is  the  capital  of  the  Preanger  Regencies  of  Java  , 
and  is  situated  on  the  main  line  between  Batavia  and  Soerabaja — 
six  hours  by  rail  from  the  former  town. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Bandoeng  Fair  is  to  promote  local 
industries,  and,  secondly,  to  encourage  reciprocal  trade  between 
merchants  in  this  country  and  foreign  manufacturers. 

There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  the  class  of  goods  that  may  be 
exhibited,  and  no  preference  is  shown  for  exhibits  of  Dutch 
manufacture.  In  all  respects,  the  Fair  Committee  have  adopted 
a very  broad-minded  attitude,  and  exhibits  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  welcomed. 
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As  a means  of  advertising  British  goods  in  this  country,  the 
opportunity  now  offered  is  strongly  recommended  to  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  order  to  encourage  foreign 
exhibitors,  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  Customs  Authorities  have 
agreed  to  allow  certain  rebates  of  Customs  Duty ; also  the  leading 
steamship  companies  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  Railways 
have  offered  reduced  freights  for  all  goods  shipped  as  exhibits  for 
the  Fair. 

Eor  full  particulars,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Overseas  Trade  (Exhibitions  Division). 


III.— BRITISH  REPRESENTATION  AND  FOREIGN 
COMPETITION. 

The  period  under  review  has  not  been  particularly  favourable 
to  British  representation  in  this  country.  Several  British  firms 
established  here  have,  on  account  of  the  high  prices  demanded  by 
manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  have  made  it 
difficult  for  them  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers,  restricted 
their  imports  and  confined  their  activities  principally  to  export, 
finding  this  the  more  profitable  side  of  their  business. 

The  Demand  for  Goods. — There  is  an  ever  increasing  demand 
for  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods.  Dutch  and  all  foreign  manu- 
facturers enter  the  market  with  equal  chances  of  success,  there 
being  no  preferential  tariffs  and  no  local  favour  for  goods  made 
in  any  particular  country.  Prices,  quality,  guarantee  of  prompt 
delivery  and  good  packing  are  the  principal  factors  that  govern 
where  supplies  are  obtained. 

In  particular,  there  is  at  present  a demand  for  : — 

1.  Textiles,  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Wearing  Apparel,  Haberdashery, 

Footwear  and  Travelling  Requisites,  Sporting  Outfits  and 

Jewellery. 

2.  Machinery.  Metals,  Manufactures  of  Metals,  Mof>or  Cars,  Cycles 

and  Accessories,  Hardware,  Chinaware,  Glassware,  Building 

Materials  and  Window  Glass. 

3.  Chemicals  and  Chemical  Manufactures,  Paints,  Dyes,  Coal  Tar  and 

Cement. 

4.  Groceries  and  Provisions,  WTines,  Spirits  and  Mineral  Waters, 

Cigars,  Cigarettes  and  Matches. 

5.  Pharmaceutical  Preparations  and  Soap. 

As  all  manufacturing  countries  are  most  anxious  to  supply  the 
requirements  of  this  market,  importers  have  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining supplies. 

Representatives  of  British  manufacturing  industries  have  only 
to  come  to  J ava  to  realize  that  this  is  no  longer  a semi-civilized 
country,  but  a great  colonial  possession  which  will  compare 
favourably  with  any  tropical  country  in  the  world,  peopled  by  a 
progressive  native  race,  carefully  administered,  rich  in  natural 
resources  and  possessing  every  advantage  which  will  tend  towards 
rapid  development  and  commercial  progress. 
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The  Selling  of  Goods. — Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  Great  Britain  enjoys  a much  smaller  share  of  the  trade  of 
these  islands  than  she  should,  in  view  of  her  position  among  the 
commercial  nations  of  the  world ; and  this  regrettable  state  of 
affairs  can  only  be  satisfactorily  remedied  if  the  big  manufacturing 
firms  of  Great  Britain  will  adopt  the  only  course  which  makes 
success  practically  certain,  i.e. , they  must  open  their  own  branches 
and  carry  stocks  out  here. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  any  firm  with  capital  can  create 
a magnificent  market  for  itself  in  a branded  article  if  it  follows  on 
these  lines  : — 

i.  Stop  the  pjesent  exorbitant  waste  of  money  in  sending  out  useless 
pamphlets  and  price  lists  of  articles  unsuited  to  this  country, 
which  are  often  printed  in  English  with  quotations  at  pre-war 
rates  corrected  in  red  ink  or  blue  pencil.  A catalogue  pub- 
lished in  1914  was  recently  forwarded  to  this  country  by  a 
British  firm,  and  across  the  first  page  was  written  in  red  ink 
“ All  prices  cancelled.”  The  trade  of  the  Far  East  is  in  the 
hands  of  Chinese  merchants,  so  far  as  distribution  is  concerned, 
and,  roughly  speaking,  the  Chinese  never  buy  at  f.o.b.  prices 
or  at  quotations  in  a foreign  currency. 

ii.  Send  a fully  qualified  man  to  study  the  local  demand  and  the 
exact  requirements  of  the  dealers  and  the  public  in  the  article 
which  it  is  proposed  to  sell.  It  is  useless  to  send  a commercial 
traveller  whose  knowledge  is  restricted  to  salesmanship  in 
Britain : the  representative  must  be  a man  who  is  an  expert 
in  his  business  from  a manufacturing  point  of  view,  and  capable 
of  appreciating  the  requirements  of  a tropical  country  and  a 
race  which  is  not  Anglo-Saxon. 

iii  Manufacture  the  article  to  suit  the  public  taste,  and  do  not 
attempt  to  force  on  to  the  market  an  article  of  a type  which 
is  not  required — the  Chinese  know  exactly  what  they  want  and 
what  the  public  will  buy  from  them,  and  they  resent  it  when 
a stranger  adopts  the  attitude  of  knowing  better  than  they  do. 

iv.  Open  an  office  and  a godown  in  one  or  more  places  in  Java, 
according  to  the  article  dealt  in  and  the  necessity  for  few  or 
many  places  of  distribution. 

v.  Import  the  stocks  and  pay  duty  on  them  and  quote  to  the  dealer 
in  local  currency  (guilders  and  cents)  at  a price  which  includes 
not  only  the  freight,  duty  and  landing  charges,  but  also  the 
cost  of  delivery  to  the  store  of  the  dealer,  whether  it  be  in  a 
port,  town  or  up-country. 

vi.  Pay  the  greatest  possible  attention  to  the  packing  of  the  article — 
it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  article  itself  to  be  of  first  class  quality. 
It  is  equally  necessary  for  all  the  various  component  parts  of 
the  packing — the  case,  label,  tin,  bottle,  chest,  wrapping  paper, 
covering,  padding,  cork,  capsule,  stopper,  straw,  etc.,  to  be 
of  the  same  high  standard.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  assume 
that  Orientals  are  less  particular  than  Europeans  about  the 
quality  or  outward  appearance  of  an  article;  on  the  contrary, 
the  truth  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

vii.  Advertising  by  the  ordinary  methods  is  not  so  essential,  although 
to  a small  extent  it  may  be  useful.  By  far  the  best  advertise- 
ment is  the  opening  of  an  office  which  enables  the  manufacturer 
to  come  into  direct  and.  if  necessary,  daily  contact  with,  the 
dealer,  and  secure  what  is  most  essential — the  goodwill  of  the 
latter. 
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viii.  With  very  rare  exceptions,  the  Chinese  merchant  is  perfectly 
safe  financially,  and  his  standard  of  honour  is  high.  It  is, 
therefore,  a good  policy  to  sell  on  credit  terms,  particularly 
during  times  of  strong  competition, 

ix.  Agents  are  generally  interested  in  numerous  lines  and  cannot 
always  be  relied  upon  effectively  to  push  a foreign  firm’s 
interests.  The  manufacturer  desiring  to  do  a substantial  trade 
must,  therefore,  be  his  own  agent,  and  thus  control  directly  his 
advertising,  his  distribution,  his  salesmen,  and  his  relations 
with  his  customers;  and  above  all,  he  must  be  in  a position  to 
stop  the  selling  of  goods  which  have  arrived  faulty  or  have 
become  deteriorated  by  climate,  etc. ; and  such  faulty  goods 
must  always  be  taken  back  from  the  buyers  and  full  credit 
allowed. 

x.  Once  a brand  or  trade  mark  earns  for  itself  a good  name,  it  is 
established  permanently , and  for  this  reason  alone  British 
manufacturers  would  be  wise  to  be  prepared  to  spend  money  for 
a few  years  without  immediate  return  rather  than  allow  a 
trade  with  such  magnificent  prospects  to  remain  in  the  hand<s  of 
other  countries. 

xi.  Office  managers  and  heads  of  departments  may  be  men  from 
Britain,  but  the  actual  working  staff  of  the  office  and  the 
godown,  as  veil  as  the  travellers,  should  consist  of  local  men 
with  a complete  knowledge  of  the  Malay  language  and  preferably 
with  a knowledge  of  Dutch  as  well, 

xii.  The  rmst  population  and  the  enormous  natural  wealth  of  thi* 
territory  mean  that  there  must  always  be  a large  number  of 
potential  buyers  of  almost  any  article  even  in  times  of  financial 
and  economic  stress.  In  this  respect  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  are  perhaps  unique  among  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
as  a field  for  commercial  enterprise. 

xiii.  To  summarise: — For  the  small  manufacturer  Avith  limited 

financial  support,  the  position  might  be  \rery  difficult,  but  for 
a wealthy  firm  or  company  there  are  excellent  prospects  of 
building  up  a fine  business,  or  of  multiplying  their  present 
turn-over  many  times,  if  they  are  now  only  represented  by 
agents;  provided  such  a firm  or  company  is  prepared  to  establish 
its  own  offices,  carry  stocks  in  Ja\Ta  and  replenish  these  hv 
regular  shipments,  manufacture  a first-class  article  with  a first- 
class  outward  appearance  or  packing,  sell  at  a reasonable  price, 
give  credit  to  buyers  of  sound  financial  integrity,  study  the 
requirements  of  the  dealers  and  the  public,  and  act  with  a 
determination  to  establish  its  “ Chop  ” (brand  or  trade  mark) 
in  public  favour. 

xiv.  All  the  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  any  kind  of  article — a motor 

car  or  an  envelope,  a boot  or  a tinned  sardine,  a piece  of 
soap  or  a bottle  of  beer — and  any  article,  the  name  of  whose 
brand  is  a household  Avord  in  Britain  to-day,  can  achieve  the 
same  result  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

The  Local  Situation. — The  time  has  now  gone  by  when  it 
was  only  necessary  to  import  manufactured  goods  to  sell  them. 
Competition  between  importers  is  extremely  keen  and  profits  are 
cut  to  a minimum.  Active  local  representation  is  therefore 
essential. 

The  Chinese  retailer  knows  the  value  of  foreign  goods  ; he  is  also 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  all  European  manufacturing  countries 
are  endeavouring  to  supply  him  with  his  requirements  and  accord' 
ingly  he  wants,  and  gets,  the  best  value  for  his  money. 


British  goods  enjoy  a high  reputation,  and  the  quality  of  British 
products  and  superior  packing  are  fully  recognised.  In  spite 
of  these  advantages  British  goods  will  not  command  the  higher 
prices  asked  for  them  in  the  local  market.  To  remedy  this, 
British  manufacturers  must  endeavour  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  study  more  carefully  the  requirements  of  this  market. 
They  must  also  give  up  the  method  of  quoting  prices  ex-works  or 
f.o.r.  or  f.o.b.,  and  be  willing  to  quote  to  importers  c.i.f.  prices  in 
the  currency  of  this  country,  so  that  potential  buyers  may  know 
just  what  goods  will  cost  them  delivered  here.  If  British  firms 
adopt  such  methods  they  will  attain  the  position  they  should 
hold  in  this  market,  in  view  of  their  position  amongst  the 
manufacturing  countries  of  the  world. 

Foreign  Competition. — A study  of  various  imports  and  countries 
of  origin  reveals  the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  lost  ground 
in  this  market  during  the  past  year.  There  are  distinct  signs  that 
foreign  countries  are  gaining  a stronger  hold,  and  that  the  most 
important  factor  to-day  is  competition  from  Germany. 

German  Competition. — The  principal  cause  of  the  revival  of 
German  competition  is  the  great  advantage  afforded  by  the  depre- 
ciated mark  exchange  in  the  case  of  those  goods  for  which  the  raw 
materials  are  obtained  in  Germany.  Where  Germany  has  to 
import  her  raw  products  the  exchange  benefit  is,  of  course,  to  some 
extent,  neutralised. 

German  competition  is  at  present  being  most  severely  met  with 
in  machinery  and  engineering  supplies,  ironware,  hardware, 
chemicals  and  aniline  dyestuffs. 

Many  instances  during  the  past  year  have  been  brought  to 
notice  where  orders  for  machinery,  sugar  plant,  rails  and  sleepers, 
water-pipes,  motor  omnibuses,  etc.,  have  been  placed  direct  in 
Germany  or  given  to  importers  of  German  goods  owing  to  a 50 
per  cent,  lower  quotation  than  was  obtainable  from  British  or 
American  makers.  German  firms  have  also  been  particularly 
successful  in  obtaining  both  Government  and  Municipal  contracts, 
usually  submitting  tenders  far  below  their  Dutch,  British  or 
American  competitors.  Further,  during  the  past  year  many 
German  firms  have  re-opened  offices  established  here  in  pre-war 
days,  while  other  German  firms  not  previously  represented  have 
opened  branch  establishments  in  one  or  several  towns  in  this 
country.  In  particular  should  be  mentioned  the  Rhein-Elbe 
Union,  which  is  controlled  by  Hugo  Stinnes.  The  head  office 
here  is  at  Bandoeng,  with  branch  offices  in  various  other  towns 
of  importance. 

There  is  no  ill-feeling  towards  German  goods,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  every  disposition  to  buy  German  goods  which  are 
usually  cheaper  than  British  or  Dutch  offers. 

A particularly  noteworthy  point  in  Germany’s  local  commercial 
strength  is  the  energy  displayed  by  young  Germans  who  have 
recently  arrived  in  the  country,  and  their  activity  in  pushing 
German  goods  on  to  the  Chinese  and  native  retailers,  usually  in  a 
more  business-like  fashion  than  representatives  of  competing  firms 
of  other  nationalities. 
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American  Competitioii. — American  merchant  houses  established 
in  the' Netherlands  East  Indies  have  been  suffering  severely  from 
the  past  trade  slump,  and  in  common  with  British  interests  have 
been  unable  to  compete  with  German  manufacturers  in  iron  and 
steel  locomotives,  rolling  stock,  narrow-gauge  rails  for  estate 
requirements  and  machinery  in  general.  In  these  lines  the 
United  States  strengthened  their  position  during  the  war,  and  in 
the  import  boom  of  1919  to  1920  were  the  principal  supplier. 
High  cost  of  production  and  the  dollar  exchange  which,  at  the 
time  of  writing,  stands  at  37 ‘3134  gold  cents  to  the  guilder 
against  the  par  rate  of  41 '6666  gold  cents  to  the  guilder  have  been 
the  principal  reasons  why  the  United  States  have  had  to  loose 
temporarily  the  hold  they  had  gained.  American  representatives 
are,  however,  extremely  active,  and  appear  to  be  prepared  to 
fight  German  competition,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  profits. 

In  motor  cars  and  motor  lorries  the  United  States  hold  the 
pre-eminent  position  they  gained  during  the  war. 

Japanese  Competition.- — During  the  war,  and  owing  to  the  war, 
orders  were  placed  in  Japan  for  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods 
of  which  in  normal  times  supples  were  obtained  from  European 
countries.  It  was  generally  anticipated  that,  owing  to  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  Japanese  manufactures  and  her  trading  methods, 
orders  would  again  be  placed  in  Europe  when  normal  conditions 
were  restored.  The  period  under  review  has  proved  that,  for 
goods  for  which  Japan  is  economically  not  well  placed,  she  is 
unable  to  compete,  and  in  such  lines  her  shipments  to  this 
country  have  fallen  considerably.  In  particular  may  be  instanced 
chemicals,  brass  and  copper  sheets  and  wire,  haberdashery,  paper, 
woollen  goods,  coal  tar,  paints  and  turpentine. 

In  certain  classes  of  textiles  and  also  in  silk  manufactures 
Japan  has  improved  her  position.  In  crockery  and  glassware  she 
still  holds  the  market ; this  is  due  to  the  extremely  reasonable 
prices  at  which  Japanese  ware  may  be  obtained,  and  also  to  a 
powerful  local  retail  organization,  most  of  the  local  retailers  being 
Japanese  subjects  who  either  import  direct  from  Japan  or  through 
a Japanese  firm  of  general  importers,  who  specialise  in  this  line 
and  are  established  in  all  the  principal  ports. 

Representation  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. — Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  methods  by  which  goods  are  placed  on  a foreign  market 
may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

i.  Through  the  intermediary  of  local  merchants. 

ii.  Through  travelling  agents  or  employees  who-  periodically  tour  the 
country  and  form  connections  with  the  local  buyers. 

iii.  By  means  of  depots  established  by  the  home  manufacturers  which 

then  establish  sub-depots  and  agencies  in  various  parts  of  the 
importing  territory. 

iv.  Combined  representation. 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  examine  the  various  methods 
seriatim  and  apply  them  to  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies. 

i.  Many  of  the  local  merchants  possess  buying  houses  in  Holland 
through  which  their  business  with  Europe  is  conducted.  Cer- 
tain goods,  such  as  machinery,  automobiles  and  bicycles,  are 
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usually  sold  through  houses  which  are  appointed  as  sole  agents, 
and  consequently  the  articles  in  question  are  sold  through  no 
one  else.  On  occasions  the  manufacturer  arranges  to  instal  one 
of  his  own  employees,  who  has  an  expert  knowledge  of  his 
principal’s  goods,  in  the  merchant’s  office  to  assist  in  then- 
sale.  Other  articles  are  bought  by  the  merchant  houses  on  the 
open  market  on  a competitive  basis  from  different  manu- 
facturers, preference  being  naturally  given  to  those  'who  supply 
the  goods  which  find  a ready  sale  and  which  can  be  purchased  on 
the  most  advantageous  terms. 

ii.  Travelling  agents  and  employees  usually  tour  the  country  periodi- 
cally, visit  the  merchants  who  are  known  to  stock  then- 
principals’  goods,  discuss  the  trade  situation  with  them,  bring 
new  lines  to  their  notice,  suggest  new  sales  methods,  etc.  They 
also  try  to  enter  into  or  renew  relations  wTith  merchants  who 
have  either  not  dealt  in  their  principals’  goods  up  to  date,  or 
have  discontinued  doing  so. 

iii.  The  “ depot  ” system  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  one  of  the 

most  satisfactory  from  the  manufacturer’s  point  of  view,  and 
moreover  does  not  bring  him  into  competition  with  the 
merchants.  By  the  “ depot  ” system  is  meant  the  establishment 
by  the  manufacturer  of  a local  depot  wdiich  carries  stocks,  pro- 
vided there  is  a sufficient  and  steady  demand — and  this  can 
be  ascertained  from  statistics — for  the  class  of  goods  he  manu- 
factures ; this  system  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  is  being 
successfully  carried  out  in  Java  at  the  present  moment  by  three 
important  British  firms.  The  merchant  deals  in  goods  of  the 
most  varied  descriptions,  a’nd  consequently  has  neither  the  time 
nor  the  inducement  to  push  one  particular  brand  of  goods.  On 
the  other  hand  the  depot  manager  is  a specialist.  He  studies 
the  market  for  his  particular  article,  establishes  sub-depots, 
visits  all  the  merchants  in  his  territory,  arranges  contracts  with 
them,  makes  friends  with  them  and  assists  in  many  ways  such 
as  by  advertising  in  Dutch  and  Malay  and  encouraging  the 
Chinese  dealer  to  purchase  goods  bearing  his  Tjap  (trade 
mark).  He  has.  moreover,  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  market 
and  can  increase  or  decrease  his  stocks  as  occasion  demands. 

iv.  The  method  of  combined  representation  can  be  adopted  by  a group 

of  non-competing  manufacturers  vrho  are  not  justified  by  circum- 
stances in  establishing  their  own  depots  separately.  The  estab- 
lishment expenses  are  divided  amongst  the  individual  firms, 
each  of  whom  could  perhaps  appoint  an  expert  to  develop  his 
own  particular  sales.  In  other  respects  this  method  could  be 
run  on  the  same  lines  as  the  “ depot  ” system 

The  last  two  methods  would  appear  to  be  particularly  worthy 
of  consideration  by  British  manufacturers,  especially  at  the 
present  moment  when  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  find 
new  outlets  or  to  increase  existing  trade. 

IV.— LEGISLATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

Taxation. 

The  provisions  for  taxation  as  lately  enacted  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing five  main  groups  : — 

i.  An  increase  in  the  existing  taxes  on  revenue,  both  in  the  case 
of  private  individuals  and  companies,  and  in  conjunction  there- 
with  the  abolition  of  the  War  Profits  Tax  ( Oorlogswinst - 
belasting). 
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ii.  A levy  for  three  years  of  Temporary  Produce  Taxes  on  sugar, 
coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  rubber  and  cinchona;  as  regards  the  four 
first-named  in  the  form  of  a direct  tax  on  profits,  and  in  the 
case  of  rubber  and  cinchona  in  the  form  of  an  ad  valorem  export 
duty. 

iii.  An  exceptional  levy  on  the  sugar  crop  of  1919  and  the  cinchona 

crops  delivered  over  the  period  15th  July,  1918,  to  the  end 
of  1919.  (The  levy  on  sugar  amounts  to  50  cents  per  picul  and 
that  on  cinchona  to  65  cents  per  KG.  of  sulphate  of  quinine  con- 
tained in  all  bark  other  than  pharmaceutical,  sold,  shipped  or 
delivered.  For  pharmaceutical  bark  the  tax  amounts  to 
97£  cents  per  KG.  of  sulphate  of  quinine  contained  therein.) 

iv.  An  extension  and  increase  of  the  import  and  export  duties. 

v.  An  increase  of  the  Excise  Duties  on  spirits,  petroleum  (kerosene 

oil,  benzine,  etc.),  and  matches. 

Income  Tax. — This  tax  takes  the  form  of  a levy  on  the  annual 
net  income  of  companies  domiciled  in  Netherlands  India.  From 
1st  January,  1920,  this  tax  has  been  raised  from  4 per  cent,  to 
6 per  cent . , and  is  rated  on  the  net  income  of  the  year  preceding 
the  year  of  assessment,  instead  of  on  the  average  net  income  of 
three  years  preceding  the  year  of  assessment. 

Extra  Profits  Tax  (Extra  Winst  Belasting). — This  tax  is  a 
progressive  and  cumulative  levy  on  the  previous  year’s  net 
income  minus  income  tax.  This  has  taken  the  place  of  the  War 
Profits  Tax,  which  was  assessed  for  the  last  time  over  the  1919 
profits,  and  amounts  to  6 per  cent,  of  the  said  income  exceeding 
10  per  cent,  of  the  company’s  real  capital ; plus  8 per  cent,  of  the 
said  income  exceeding  25  per  cent,  of  the  company’s  real  capital ; 
plus  10  per  cent,  of  the  said  income  exceeding  50  per  cent,  of  the 
company’s  real  capital;  plus  12  per  cent,  of  the  said  income  ex- 
ceeding 100  per  cent,  of  the  company’s  real  capital. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  credit  will  be  given  in  this 
assessment  for  any  sums  levied  over  the  same  year’s  produce  under 
the  Temporary  Produce  Taxes,  described  above  under  Clause  ii, 
with  the  provision  that  the  amount  so  deducted  on  account  of  any 
particular  product  must  not  exceed  the  sum  due  as  Extra  Profits 
Tax  for  the  product  in  question.  The  same  applies  to  any  sums 
paid  under  the  War  Profits  Tax  in  1919,  wliich  will  be  allowed  as 
a set-off  against  equivalent  amounts  due  for  the  Extra  Profits 
Tax,  1920. 

The  Overwinst  Tax. — This  tax  is  a levy  on  the  annual  dividends 
and/or  any  payments  whatever  made  to  the  shareholders  during 
the  previous  calendar  year.  The  tax  has  been  raised  from  8 per 
cent,  to  10  per  cent.,  but  at  the  same  time  the  tax-free  percentage 
has  been  increased  from  5 per  cent,  to  8 per  cent,  of  the  company’s 
real  capital.  All  taxes  paid  under  the  Income  Tax  and  the  Extra 
Profits  Tax  are  deducted  before  charging  Overwinst  Tax. 

With  regard  to  the  capital  upon  which  the  various  allowances 
are  based,  the  Tax  Ordinance  stipulates  that,  in  view  of  the  custom 
followed  in  past  years  by  many  companies  domiciled  in  Nether- 
lands India  of  utilizing  the  whole  or  part  of  their  profits  for  exten- 
sion or  improvement  of  their  business,  the  paid-up  capital  of  the 
company  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  assessment,  be  deemed  to  be 
increased  by  all  sums  placed  to  reserve  and  depreciation 
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before  January  1st,  1920,  which  have  been  invested  in  the  busi- 
ness, provided  this  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government 
before  June  3rd,  1922.  All  taxes  under  Clause  i will  be  levied  on 
the  net  income  of  the  year  preceding  the  year  of  assessment . 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  of  the  net  income 
that  will  become  due  for  the  three  taxes  described  under 
Clause  i : — 


If  Net  Revenue 
per  cent,  of  Capital 
amounts  to — 

There  will  be  due  in  taxes  per  cent,  of  Net 
Revenue  for — 

Income  Tax. 

Profits  Tax. 

Overwinst 

Tax. 

Total. 

5 

6*00 

6-00 

10  

6-00 

— 

1-40 

7-40 

15  

6-00 

1*64 

3-90 

11-54 

20  

6-00 

2*64 

5-14 

13-78 

25  

6-00 

3-24 

5-88 

15-12 

30  

6-00 

4-49 

6-28 

16-77 

35  

6-00 

5-73 

6-54 

18-27 

40  

6-00 

6 • 66 

6-73 

19-39 

50  

6-00 

7-96 

7-00 

20-96 

60  

6*00 

9-77 

7-09 

22-86 

80  

6*00 

13-06 

7-09 

26-15 

100  

6*00 

14-96 

7-10 

28-06 

150  

6-00 

20-77 

6-79 

33-56 

200  

6*00 

24-04 

6-60 

36-64 

500  

6-00 

29-92 

6-25 

42-17 

Thus  a company  making  a profit  of,  say,  25  per  cent,  will  have 
to  pay  15*12  per  cent,  of  that  profit,  equal  to  a little  over  3s.  in 
the  £,  for  the  combined  taxes  as  per  raised  tariff.  On  the  other 
hand  on  a profit  of  100  per  cent,  the  percentage  due  for  taxes 
will  amount  to  28'06  per  cent.,  or,  say,  5s.  7 d.  in  the  £. 

The  Temporary  Produce  Taxes. — The  Temporary  Produce 
Taxes  on  tea,  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  rubber  and  cinchona  referred 
to  in  Group  ii.  are  assessed  on  the  profit  per  J KG.  of  tea 
and  tobacco  and  per  picul  of  coffee  and  sugar,  whilst  in  the  case 
of  rubber  and  cinchona  they  are  ad  valorem  export  duties.  These 
taxes  have  been  instituted  with  the  object  of  controlling  and, 
where  necessary,  adjusting  the  Extra  Profits  Tax  until  such  time 
as  a competent  Government  staff  shall  have  been  formed  in 
Netherlands  India  for  this  purpose.  An  additional  object  of 
these  special  taxes  is  to  ensure  the  Treasury’s  receiving  the  full 
benefit  of  the  Extra  Profits  Tax,  the  amount  of  which 
cannot  be  correctly  ascertained  until  the  total  of  the  actual 
working  capital  invested  ( e.g .,  paid-up  capital  plus  all  amounts 
placed  to  reserve  and  depreciation  before  January  1st,  1920)  has 
been  determined  in  the  case  of  the  various  companies  concerned. 
It  is  anticipated  that  this  amount  will  be  ascertained  by  1923. 
These  taxes  will,  therefore,  be  levied  on  the  crops  of  1920,  1921 
and  1922  in  the  case  of  sugar,  tea  and  coffee,  and  on  those  of 
1919,  1920  and  1921  for  tobacco  (between  harvest  and  sale  of 
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which  product  generally  a year  elapses) . The  Export  Duty  on 
rubber  and  cinchona  will  be  levied  for  three  years  from  August 
16,  1921. 

The  special  taxes  on  sugar,  tea,  coffee  and  tobacco  are  calcu- 
lated according  to  a progressive  scale  based  on  the  relation  of  the 
margin  between  the  sale  price  and  the  cost  price  of  the  product 
in  question  to  the  cost  price.  This  ranges  from  1J  per  cent, 
to  20  per  cent,  of  the  margin  in  question  and  begins  to  operate 
when  the  sale  price  exceeds  the  cost  price  by  10  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  sugar,,  tea  and  tobacco,  and  20  per  cent,  in  the  case 
of  coffee.  The  Export  Duty  on  cinchona  will  be  based  on  the 
sulphate  of  quinine  in  the  bark  and  the  price  per  unit. 

The  Profit  Sharing  Tax. — There  has  lately  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Netherlands  Indian  Government  yet  another 
additional  tax,  described  as  the  “ Profit  Sharing  Tax  ” ( Winsti 
Participate  Ordonantie) , which  was  to  take  20  per  cent,  of  the 
net  balance  of  profit  left  after  deduction  of  the  rest  of  the  taxes, 
subject  to  shareholders  first  receiving  6 per  cent,  of  the  said 
balance.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax  were  to  be  devoted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  native  villages  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  estate  in  question  and  their  inhabitants.  The  protests 
against  any  additional  taxation  of  this  nature,  especially  at  such 
an  inopportune  moment  as  the  present,  addressed  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Colonies  at  The  Hague,  have  been  so  strong  and  so 
universal  that  the  latest  information  to  hand  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  enactment  of  this  tax  will  probably  be  entirely  dropped. 

In  addition  to  the  new  and  revised  taxes  included  under  the 
five  main  groups  referred  to  above,  there  is  the  old  V er ponding 
tax,  which  is  an  annual  tax  of  f per  cent,  on  the  assessed 
value  of  the  property.  The  tax  is  levied  on  a valuation  made  by 
the  Government  every  five  years  and  based  on  the  combined 
data  as  to  area  planted  together  with  past  and  prospective  results. 

Import  Duties. — The  Bill  for  revising  import  and  export  tariffs, 
after  having  been  passed  by  the  Netherlands  Government  and 
sanctioned  at  The  Hague,  was  officially  published  in  the  Java 
Courant  (the  Official  Gazette  of  this  country)  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1921.  The  present  Law  came  into  operation  thirty  days 
after  publication  for  all  duties  imposed  on  imports,  i.e. , on 
May  18,  1921,  and  120  days  after  publication  for  new  duties 
imposed  on  exports,  i.e.,  on  August  16,  1921. 

The  duties  levied  on  imports  show  a considerable  all  round 
increase,  and  many  articles  that  were  previously  admitted  free 
are  now  subject  to  Customs  duty  varying  from  4 per  cent,  to 
10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

A noticeable  increase  of  4 per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  levied  on 
piece  goods  and  yarns,  making  the  present  duty  10  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.  This  duty  largely  affects  the  native  population  who 
are  buyers  of  piece  goods  to  the  value  of  normally  20,000,000 
pounds  sterling  annually.  In  order  to  protect  the  Natives,  should 
their  purchasing  power  decrease,  the  Governor-General  of  the 
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Netherlands  East  Indies  is  empowered  to  reduce  this  rate  by  not 
more  than  4 per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Machine  tools  and  ac- 
cessories, iron  anchors,  chains,  capstans,  steel  rope:,  iron  frames, 
rron  roofs  and  gutters,  reinforcing  materials  in  iron  and  steel  and 
iron  boats  and  lighters  which  have  previously  been  admitted  free, 
are  now  dutiable  at  6 per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  duty  on  tobacco', 
cigars  and  cigarettes  was  doubled,  and  is  now  100  guilders  for 
100  KG.  ; this  duty  is,  however,  still  low  in  comparison  with  the 
duties  levied  on  similar  goods  in  most  other  countries.  The  duty 
on  spirits  and  strong  liquors  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  excise  duty 
on  inland  spirits,  which  is  150  guilders  per  HL.  of  fluid  con- 
taining 50  per  cent,  alcohol  at  15°C.,  an  increase  of  100  per 
cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  duty  has  been  levied  on  loco- 
motives, tenders,  railway  rolling  stock  and  accessories  : this  is 
a wise  measure  which  will  stimulate  the  development  of  lines 
of  communication.  The  new  import  duties  were  generally 
accepted  with  little  adverse  criticism.  It  is  recognised  that  money 
must  be  obtained  for  the  administration  and  development  of  the 
country,  and  that  it  is  better  to  levy  duties  which  will  be  shared 
by  the  whole  population  than  to  increase  the  already  heavy  taxes 
imposed  on  European  interests. 

A further  increase  in  import  and  excise  duties  is  now  con- 
templated, although  at  the  time  of  writing  official  sanction  for 
the  proposed  new  duties  has  not  been  received.  The  con- 
templated increase  is  25  per  cent,  of  the  existing  import  duties 
now  levied  on  the  following  commodities  : — 


Earthenware,  porcelain. 
Earthenware,  roof-tiles,  floor- 
tiles  and  bricks. 

Vinegar. 

Beer  (on  draft  and  in  bottles). 
Tinplate  work. 

Cement. 

Drinks  (not  specially  mentioned). 
Eatables  (provisions). 

Copper. 

Leather  and  leather  ware. 

Lead,  leadware  (not  specially 
mentioned). 

Piece  goods,  cotton,  linen,  wool 
(tariff  10  per  cent.). 

Flour. 

Furniture  (not  specially  men- 
tioned). 

Musical  instruments. 

Opium. 

Horses. 

Paper. 

Petroleum  (kerosene). 

Perfumes,  perfumery. 

Carriages  and  parts. 

Writing  and  drawing  materials. 


Gambier  (all  sorts). 

Yarn,  thread. 

Glass,  glassware. 

Gold  and  silver  leaves. 

Gold  and  silverware,  lace  and 
thread. 

Iron,  ironware  (not  specially 
mentioned). 

Clothes. 

Playing  cards  (European  and 
Chinese). 

Tea. 

Steel,  steelware,  excluding  ship- 
building material. 

Syrup,  fruit  syrups. 

Tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes. 

Clocks,  watches  (tariff  12  per 
cent.). 

Cattle,  buffaloes,  cows  and  pigs. 

Paints  (wet  and  others). 

Fish,  meat. 

Canvas. 

Zinc,  zincware. 

Salt  (all  kinds). 

Iron  loading  boats. 

Frames,  roof-covering  gutters, 
galvanized  or  not. 
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Export  Duties. — New  export  duties  were  levied  on  copra  and 
coconut  oil,  pepper,  sulphate  of  quinine  and  cinchona  bark, 
rubber,  tin  and  tobacco,  whereas  increased  duties  were  imposed 
on  mineral  oils  and  by-products. 

l'n  the  case  of  copra  and  pepper,  the  export  duty  is  8 per  cent, 
of  the  difference  between  the  average  market  price  and  the  average 
cost  price  plus  10  per  cent.  This  rather  vague  method  of  levying 
the  tax  has  been  the  cause  of  much  criticism  by  both  producers 
and  exporters,  as  the  cost  of  production  is  a varying  figure  entirely, 
dependent  on  the  circumstances  surrounding  every  shipment. 
This  question  has  now  been  finally  settled  by  the  Governor- 
General’s  fixing  the  cost  of  production,  consideration  having- 
been  given  to  the  different  conditions  existing  in  specified  spheres 
of  taxation.  This  standard  is  subject  from  time  to  time  to  re- 
vision, and  is  still  open  to  much  criticism  : it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  exporter  on  being  asked  what  duty  per  unit  would  be  paid 
on  a shipment  of  pepper  or  copra  a month  hence  would  venture 
even  to  guess  at  an  answer. 

On  rubber  and  cinchona  bark,  a sliding  scale  of  export  duty  is 
introduced,  varying  according  to  the  market  value  of  the  produce, 
and  increasing  in  ratio  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  profits 
which  would  accrue  from  the  higher  prices  obtained.  For  in- 
stance, on  rubber,  if  the  market  price  per  half  kilo  amounts  to 
fO’82J  or  less,  there  is  no  duty,  whereas  if  the  price  reaches  fl‘50 
the  duty  is  7 per  cent.  As  the  most  optimistic  do  not  expect  to 
see  the  market  price  of  rubber  reaching  the  dutiable  figure  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  the  export  duty  on  this  commodity  may  at 
present  be  regarded  as  negligible. 

Tin  is  subject  to  a duty  of  f3’50  and  tobacco  to  a duty  of  fl’00 
per  100  KG.  exported.  The  excise  duty  on  locally  refined  petro- 
leum products  was  increased  from  f'2'50  to  f7'50  per  HL.  of 
gasoline,  and  from  f2‘50  to  f3‘50  per  HL.  of  kerosene.  The  export 
duty  on  gasoline  was  also  raised  from  f'3’00  to  f7‘00  per  metric  ton, 
on  kerosene  from  f3'00  to  f7’50  and  on  liquid  fuel  oil,  residual 
oil,  solar  oil,  filter  press  oil,  batching  oil,  pitch  and  wax  oil, 
lubricating  oil  and  greases  from  f0’60  to  fl’50  per  ton.  A pro- 
posed further  increase  in  these  duties  met  with  such  determined 
opposition  from  the  oil  interests  that  the  proposal  has  been  virtu- 
ally abandoned  for  the  present. 

It  is  anticipated  that  during  the  current  year  additional  export 
duties  equal  to  25  per  cent,  on  the  existing  duties  will  be  levied 
on  copra,  pepper,  coconut  oil,  and  possibly  on  other  produce 
exported. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  policy  of  levying  export  duties  on 
estate  produce  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  future  development  of 
this  country,  and  this  policy  has  been  criticised  on  all  sides.  The 
development  of  estate  enterprises  is  of  primary  importance  to  the 
future  of  Insulinda,  and  one  would  expect  the  Government  to 
refrain  from  all  taxation  which  would  increase  the  cost  of 
marketing  estate  produce,  thus  making  it  more  difficult  for  this 
country  to  compete  with  adjacent  producing  countries. 
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Trade  Marks. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  registration  of  a trade  mark  the  applicant 
sends  to  the  branch  office  of  the  Industrial  Property  Bureau, 
Batavia  (Java),  a form  (in  duplicate)  which  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  that  office,  containing  the  applicant’s  name  and 
place  of  residence,  and  encloses  a clear  picture  of  the  trade  mark 
and  a list  of  goods  on  which  it  is  desired  to  be  used.  If  the 
applicant  is  a foreigner,  he  must  give  the  name  and  address  of  a 
locally  established  firm  or  individual  who  will  represent  him  and 
to  whom  he  has  given  a Power  of  Attorney. 

For  the  registration  of  any  trade  mark,  the  fee  is  ten  guilders. 
When  a trade  mark  has  been  registered,  it  is  published  in  the 
Javasche  Courant  (the  Official  Gazette),  and  is  then  protected 
from  infringement  by  the  laws  of  this  country.  The  validity  of  a 
registration  expires  after  twenty  years,  unless  it  is  renewed  within 
that  time. 

Certain  importing  firms  established  in  this  country  also  register 
a trade  mark  applicable  to  all  goods  they  import ; the  registered 
trade  mark  is  stamped  on  the  goods  supplied  by  manufacturers 
to  the  importer,  and  thus  soon  becomes  known  to  the  native  pur- 
chaser who  often  buys  such  goods  in  preference  to  others  because 
they  are  stamped  with  a “ chop  ” (trade  mark)  he  knows. 


V.— TRANSPORT  AND  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Shipping. 

The  scarcity  of  cargo  for  Europe  which  became  apparent  during 
the  latter  half  of  1920  continued  well  into  the  year  1921,  during 
the  first  half  of  which  steamers  were  sailing  homewards  with 
large  quantities  of  space  in  spite  of  important  reductions  in 
freights.  With  the  exception  of  a few  speculative  bookings, 
generally  speaking  business  was  done  for  shipment  on  very  short 
notice,  freight  seldom  being  booked  for  more  than  a few  weeks 
ahead,  and  with  a fairly  large  supply  of  ready  tonnage  on  the  spot 
there  was  no  reason  for  shippers  to  bind  themselves  until  the  last 
moment. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  latter  part  of  the  year  con- 
ditions, however,  improved,  there  being  a very  firm  demand  for 
tonnage  for  two  or  three  months  ahead  from  July  onwards — prin- 
cipally brought  about  by  a sudden  boom  in  the  copra  trade — but 
within  a comparatively  short  space  of  time,  it  was  realized  that 
the  position  had  been  exaggerated,  and  that  the  requirements  for 
tonnage  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  were  consider- 
ably below  expectations,  more  especially  for  through  cargo  from 
outlying  ports  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  which,  as  a rule,  consists 
largely  of  copra  and  rattans.  Depression  again  set  in,  business 
being  little  better  than  during  the  early  months  of  the  period 
under  review ; rates  continued  on  the  downward  scale  and  the 
year  ended  having  fully  justified  the  pessimistic  prophecies  con- 
cerning it. 


Cargo  for  New  York  was  less  plentiful  than  during  the  previous 
year,  and  business  in  Java  produce  to  America  was  not  particularly 
brisk  in  spite  of  the  low  freights  brought  about  by  the  cutting  of 
rates  as  a result  of  American  competition.  A good  trade  was, 
however,  done  between  Java  and  British  India. 

A new  feature  in  the  history  of  British  shipping  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  was  introduced  by  the  sailing  of  the  P.  & 0.  s.s. 

4 4 China  ’ ’ from  Batavia  to  Rotterdam  direct  on  the  16th  of  J ulv 
with  a complement  of  Dutch  Government  passengers.  A certain 
amount  of  congestion  in  connection  with  European  leave  had  been 
caused  by  the  years  of  the  war,  and  during  the  early  part  of  1921 
it  was  found  that  the  accommodation  offered  to  the  Government 
by  the  Dutch  Mail  Lines  would  be  insufficient  for  the  large 
number  of  officials  due  to  proceed  to  Europe.  The  voyage  proved 
an  entire  success,  being,  it  is  understood,  the  first  trip  of  its  kind 
ever  made  by  any  British  vessel. 

The  dominating  event  of  the  year,  as  far  as  British  shipping 
was  concerned,  namely  the  coal  strike  in  Great  Britain,  had 
practically  no  effect  on  shipping  conditions  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  connection  with  the  supply  of  proper 
equipment  for  the  handling  of  cargoes  at  the  harbour  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  many  cranes  of  various  types  and  lifting  capacities 
having  been  delivered  with  which  trials  are  being  made  by  the 
different  steamship  companies,  or  varieties  of  electric  trucks  and 
other  forms  of  labour-saving  appliances,  all  of  which  tend  to 
improve  the  rate  of  discharge  and  loading,  and  consequently 
should  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  despatch  of  steamers, 
though  the  labour  conditions  generally  and  the  quality  of  the 
labour  in  particular  showT  no  improvement. 

One  of  the  most  up-to-date  godowns  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  which  is  the  property  of  the  Ocean  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd. 
(Messrs.  Alfred  Holt  & Co.,  Liverpool),  at  Tandjoeng  Priok,  was 
practically  completed  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  is  a very 
fine  type  of  two-storey  reinforced  concrete  godown,  being  plenti- 
fully furnished  with  hoists,  cranes,  and  other  electrical  appliances 
for  the  rapid  handling  of  cargo. 

The  question  of  making  a harbour  for  ocean-going  steamers  at 
Semarang  has  again  been  raised,  the  scheme  briefly  comprising 
a long  breakwater  or  breakwaters  composed  of  locally-obtained 
stone  and  a dredged  basin  in  which  large  vessels  can  anchor 
within  the  area  thus  sheltered.  Steamer-piers,  if  decided  upon, 
would  be  constructed  later.  In  view  of  the  technical  difficulties 
involved  no  improvement  can  be  expected  for  some  years  to  come. 

In  the  writer’s  review  of  shipping  conditions  and  services  in 
1920,  ( vide  “ The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  ” of  December  1,  1921, 
page  577),  it  was  mentioned  that  the  steamship  companies 
“ Nederland  ” and  “ Rotterdam  Lloyd  ” had  decided  to  call  at 
Bela-wan  with  their  cargo  steamers  though  the  harbour  conditions 
at  that  port  were  still  defective.  It  has  since  appeared  that  not 
only  are  the  conditions  poor  but  the  Government  Authorities  are 
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at  present  unable  to  carry  put  their  promises  regarding  the  dredg- 
ing of  the  river,  and,  in  addition,  the  rent  of  quay  space  suitable 
for  the  erection  of  godowns  will  be  very  much  higher  than  origin- 
ally indicated.  Moreover,  it  has  still  to  be  proved  that  the  home- 
ward cargo  from  this  port — consisting  mainly  of  fine  leaf  tobacco — 
when  shipped  direct  to  Holland  arrives  in  any  better  condition 
than  with  the  former  method  of  transhipment  at  Penang  and/or 
Singapore,  as  extra  special  attention  was  always  paid  at  the  latter 
ports  to  this  particular  class  of  cargo,  and  complaints  were  practi- 
cally unknown. 

Harbours. — The  construction  and  upkeep  of  harbour  works  are 
carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  while  harbour 
administration  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Marine. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  existing  charges  for  pilotage, 
mooring  and  harbour  dues  beacon  and  light  dues,  etc.,  for  the 
port  of  Tandjoeng  Pribk,  Batavia.  Charges  in  other  ports  are 
much  the  same  : — 

A.  Pilotage  Inwards  or  Outwards  ( per  trip):  — 

1.  Between  sunrise  and  sunset — § cent  per  cubic  metre  gross  tonnage. 

2.  Between  sunset  and' sunrise — double  the  tariff. 

B.  Mooring  Charges. 

1.  For  vessels  with  a maximum  draught  of  7'50  metres:  — 

(a)  Alongside  the  quays — 4 cents  per  metre  and  per  hour. 

( b ) Alongside  the  wharves — 3 cents  per  metre  and  per  hour. 

(c)  Mooring  on  the  buoys — f3'00  per  buoy  and  per  diem. 

2.  For  vessels  drawing  more  than  7*50  metres  : — 

as  the  afore-mentioned  tariffs  with  an  increase  of  5 per  cent, 
for  each  O' 50  metre  draught  in  excess. 

C.  Local  Harbour  Hues. 

1.  4 cents  per  gross  Register  ton  and  per  diem,  with  a maximum  of 

5 days. 

2.  On  prepayment  of  20  times  the  tariff  per  diem,  the  ship  to  be 

exempt  from  further  payment  of  local  harbour  dues  in  the  port 

referred  to,  during  the  period  of  one  year. 

D.  Beacon  and  Light  Hues. 

1.  54  cents  per  cubic  metre  gross  tonnage  each  time  for  calling  at 

the  port. 

2.  22£  cents  per  cubic  metre  gross  tonnage  for  a period  of  six  months, 

for  all  Netherlands  Indies  ports. 

E.  Warehouse  Bent  for  Cargo. 

Per  100  square  metres  floor-space  and  per  diem. 


1.  In  walled  sheds  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  f3'0G 

2.  ,,  open  sheds  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2‘00 

3.  ,,  open  areas  adjoining  quay  or  wharf  ...  ...  l'OO 

4.  ,,  ,,  ,,  not  adjoining  quay  or  wharf  ...  0 50 

5.  On  quay  or  wharf  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 00 


The  cost  of  upkeep  of  all  harbours  in  this  country  is  con- 
siderable, owing  to  the  excessive  amount  of  mud  brought  down 
by  the  rivers  during  the  heavy  rains  of  the  South  East  Monsoon 
season.  Dredging  operations  have,  therefore,  to  be  continuously 
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undertaken  by  the  Dredging  Department  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works.  This  work  is  also  given  out  to  local  companies 
specially  equipped  for  such  work. 

Although  the  current  Budget  makes  provision  for  considerable 
harbour  repairs  and  improvements,  the  estimated  expenditure 
is  generally  considered  insufficient  to  meet  the  present  needs  of 
the  country. 

Recently  much  local  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  proposed 
construction  of  a suitable  harbour  at  Semarang  referred  to  above, 
which  has  been  variously  estimated  would  entail  an  expenditure 
of  from  3J  to  4 million  pounds  sterling.  There  appears  little  hope 
of  the  Government  undertaking  this  expenditure  in  the  near 
future,  and  consequently  the  residents  of  Semarang  elected  a 
committee  to  consider  other  ways  and  means.  It  is  hoped  that 
private  enterprise  will  be  permitted  to  undertake  this  scheme 
under  financial  guarantee  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indian 
Government,  and  it  is  suggested  that  foreign  capitalists  should  be 
invited  to  come  forward  with  suitable  propositions.  The  principal 
expenditure  would  be  on  labour,  dredging  and  building  materials, 
and  would  therefore  be  of  a local  nature.  Iron  and  steel  require- 
ments for  reinforcements,  harbour  equipment  and  all  manufac- 
tured goods  would  have  to  be  obtained  from  abroad. 


Railways. 


Owing  to  the  lack  of  money  and  the  consequent  need  for 
economy,  the  construction  programme  has  been  very  materially 
reduced.  Actual  construction  work  has  been  carried  out  on  the 
following  lines  : — 

Java. 


1.  Kalipoetjang — Tjidjoelang  ... 

...  40  K.M. 

2.  Bandoeng — Kopo 

...  26 

3.  Tjiteureup — Madjalaja 

...  17 

» 

4.  Rantjaekek — Soemedang 

...  33 

>» 

5.  Toeloengagoeng — Toegoe 

...  49 

6.  Rogodjampi — Bentjoeloek 

...  18 

Sumatra. 

1.  Batoeradja — Kotaboemi  (linking  up 

of  the  nets  in  Palembang 

and 

Lampoeng)  ... 

...  120  K.M. 

2.  Telokbetong — Garoentang  . . . 

...  4 

3.  Moeara  Kalaban — Moearo  ... 

...  26 

4.  Pajacombo — Limbanan 

...  21 

Celebes. 

1.  Macassar — Takalar  

..  75  K.M. 

Finished  in  1921. 

’’  ” 

Commenced  in  1920  ; to  be 
continued  in  1922. 
Finished  18  K.M.  ; to  be 
continued  in  1922. 
Finished  14  K.M.,  in  1921  ; 
to  be  continued  in  1922. 


To  be  continued  in  1922. 
Finished  in  1921. 
Commenced  in  1920  ; to  be 
continued  in  1922. 
Finished  in  1921. 


Commenced  in  1920  ; to  be 
continued  in  1922. 


These,  with  one  exception,  are  small  feeders  to  the  existing 
main  lines.  The  only  line  which  will  eventually  form  a main 
artery  of  traffic  is  the  Sumatra  (Batoeradja-Kotaboemi)  line. 
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This  will,  when  completed,  constitute  part  of  the  main  line 
between  Palembang  and  the  southern  port  of  Telok  Betong, 
Oosthaven,  nine  miles  south  of  Telok  Betong,  being  the  projected 
deep  water  port  of  South  Sumatra. 

There  are  in  addition  plans  for  347  K.M.  in  Java,  150  Iv.M.  in 
Sumatra  and  231  K.M.  in  Celebes.  A certain  amount  of  pre- 
liminary work  has  been  done  already,  but  no  actual  construction 
has  taken  place,  nor  is  it  expected  that  any  commencement  will 
be  made  even  in  1922.  The  only  bright  spot  for  the  current  year 
in  railway  development  is  the  scheme  which  is  now  sanctioned  for 
the  electrification  of  the  State  Railway  (Tandjoeng  Priok-Batavia, 
Weltevreden-Buitenzorg)  lines.  Funds  have  been  allocated  for 
the  estimated  expenditure  during  1922,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  line  between  Meester  Cornells  and  Tandjoeng  Priok  will  be 
in  operation  in  the  early  part  of  1923.  Direct  current  at  a pres- 
sure of  1,500  volts  is  to  be  used  for  the  electrification.  Electric 
current  will  be  generated  at  two  power  stations  and  obtained  by 
harnessing  the  waters  of  the  rivers  Tji  Tjatih  and  Tji  Anten. 
The  former  is  estimated  to  be  capable  of  developing  14,000  and 
the  latter  28,000  H.P.  : two  suitable  sites  have  been  selected, 
63  and  44  miles  from  Batavia  respectively. 

Further  electrification  schemes  are  contemplated,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  electrification  will  be  extended  to  the  Batavia- 
Soerabaja  line.  There  is,  however,  no  immediate  prospect  of 
electrification  being  carried  out  on  such  an  ambitious  scale. 

No  tenders  for  the  electrification  scheme  have  as  yet  been  asked 
for,  but  it  is  known  that  there  are  engineers  representing  compet- 
ing interests  already  in  this  country  to  study  the  situation. 

Roads. 

The  main  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns  are  in  a very 
bad  state  of  repair,  and  are  not  sufficiently  heavily  metalled  for 
present  day  traffic.  The  excessive  wear  and  tear  is  caused  by  the 
enormous  increase  in  motor  traffic  during  the  last  five  years,  and 
the  problem  the  authorities  now  have  to  grapple  with  is  to 
maintain  traffic  and  do  extensive  repairs  at  the  same  time,  there 
being  few  suitable  by-roads  to  which  the  traffic  can  be  temporarily 
diverted. 

Special  grants  have  been  given  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Municipal 
Councils  of  Batavia,  Bandoeng  and  Soerabaja  for  road  mainte- 
nance, but  in  spite  of  all  that  is  being  done  there  is  no  sign  of 
improvement . 

In  the  interior  of  Java,  where  motor  traffic  is  not  so  excessive, 
the  main  roads  are  fairly  good,  and  may  be  compared  with  second 
class  county  roads  in  England. 

VI.— NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

Agricultural. 

The  Far  Eastern  Islands  that  comprise  the  vast  Dutch  Colonial 
Empire  have,  for  many  years,  been  known  to  the  markets  of  the 
world  as  producers  of  rice,  sugar,  rubber,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee, 
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cocoa,  copra,  cinchona  bark,  pepper,  coca,  essential  oil,  etc., 
and  for  many  years  preceding  1920  progress  in  all  agricultural 
industries  has  been  constant  and  far-reaching. 

The  period  under  review  has  been  less  favourable  for  the 
development  of  agricultural  estates,,  owing  to  the  general  trade 
depression  and  the  slump  in  the  value  of  all  produce ; little  pro- 
gress has  therefore  been  made,  and  the  area  under  estate  cultiva- 
tion, apart  from  that  under  native  cultivation,  has  diminished. 
In  particular,  rubber,  tea  and  coffee  estates  suffered  from  restricted 
production,  many  estates  which  under  normal  conditions  would 
have  been  considerably  further  developed  in  two  years  having 
necessarily  been  neglected  and  allowed  to  revert  to  jungle. 

In  spite  of  this  set-back,  agricultural  progress  has  by  no  means 
been  at  a standstill.  The  Government  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  increased  the  staff  who  are  experimenting  with  every  means 
that  agricultural  science  has  devised,  in  order  to  improve  the 
general  standard  of  cultivation  and  combat  the  various  insect 
pests  that  are  the  direct  cause  of  many  crop  failures. 

In  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  oil  palms  considerable  progress 
has  been  made,  and  present  indications  go  to  show  that  in  the 
near  future  the  production  of  both  these  valuable  commodities 
will  assume  considerable  importance.  In  addition,  large  tracks 
of  virgin  jungles  in  the  Highlands  of  Padang  (Sumatra)  eminently 
suited  for  cinchona  planting  are  being  cleared  by  private  enter- 
prise ; when  planted  up,  they  will  considerably  increase  the 
production  of  cinchona  bark. 

In  order  to  attract  the  Javanese  to  the  Outer  Possessions, 
attention  is  being  given  by  Government  authorities  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  rice  cultivation  in  certain  selected  areas  in  Borneo  and 
Sumatra.  From  sites  now  surveyed  reports  are  most  encouraging, 
and  state  that  the  necessary  irrigation  can  in  most  districts  be 
accomplished  without  any  great  difficulty. 

Further  development  of  the  Outer  Possessions  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  general  agricultural  progress,  and  any  money  spent 
in  turning  virgipv  jungle  into  land  suitable  for  the  growing  of 
rice  and  thus,  indirectly  encouraging  the  surplus  population  of 
Java  to  settle  in  new  homesteads  is  a step  in  the  right  direction. 

Cotton.  Cultivation. — On  February  14,  1920,  the  Batavia  Cotton 
Syndicate  was  established  by  leaders  of  commerce  and  supported 
by  members  of  Government  Departments.  It  is  the  intention 
of  this  Syndicate  to  extend  the  cotton  cultivation  of  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  on  a large  scale,  and  to  this  end  investigations 
will  be  made  regarding  the  various  Islands  it  is  desired  to  exploit. 
Indications  point  at  the  present  time  to  Celebes  and  the  smaller 
Soenda  Islands  as  being  most  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

A most  favourable  report  has  been  published  by  the  Office  for 
} Commercial  Information,  which  states  that  the  Cotton  Syndicate 
f has  ascertained  that  in  many  of  the  Islands  the  soil  and  climate 
j are  particularly  favourable  to  cotton  cultivation,  and  that  its 
/ culture  may  be  largely  extended  at  a moderate  cost. 
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In  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
Islands  of  Insulinda  afford  great  possibilities  for  cotton  cultivation. 
On  the  Island  of  Lombok  a large  area  is  already  under  culti- 
vation, and  500,000  KG,  of  cotton  was  last  year  exported  to 
Japan.  In  the  Palu  Valley,  Central  Celebes,  the  Syndicate’s 
investigations  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a cotton  district,  the 
products  of  which  have  been  favourably  judged  by  cotton 
importers  in  Liverpool.  Cotton  is  also  being  cultivated  in  the 
Flores  Islands,  in  Soemba  and  Boeton,  and  in  the  Palembang 
district  of  Sumatra. 

Although  cotton  cultivation  in  this  country  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  it  is  too  early  to  prophesy  that  cotton  can  be  pro- 
duced here  in  sufficient  quantities  and  at  a price  which  will 
compete  in  the  open  market,  present  indications  are  most 
favourable. 

Oil  Palm  Cultivation. — The  oil  palm  is  found  throughout  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  but  only  of  recent  years  has  attention 
been  given  to  the  commercial  possibilities  of  cultivating  this 
palm  for  the  value  of  the  oil  produced  from  the  palm  fruit  and 
its  by-products,  such  as  palm  kernel  cakes  for  cattle  food. 

Little  or  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  cultivating  the 
oil  palm , which  is  extremely  hardy,  not  particularly  subject  to 
insect  pests,  and  not  deterred  by  the  inter-planting  of  catch- 
crops  ; also  under  scientific  cultivation  the  quantity  of  fruit  pro- 
duced has  been  greatly  increased. 

The  east  coast  of  Sumatra  has  been  selected  by  planters  as 
most  suitable  for  this  culture,  and  in  several  districts  estates  have 
now  reached  the  producing  stage. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  by  the  Government 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  also  by  the  Deli  Planters’  Asso- 
ciation as  to  the  best  means  of  extracting  the  palm  oil,  and  lately 
machinery  has  been  obtained  which  indicates  that  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  the  planting  of  oil  palm  as  a commercial  pro- 
position have  been  overcome. 

Agricultural  Rights. — Long  Lease  Rights.  Long  lease  rights 
for  agricultural  purposes  can  be  obtained  from  the  Government, 
provided  the  applicant  is  : — 

\ 

(a)  A Dutch  subject. 

( b ) A citizen  of  Holland. 

(c)  A citizen  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

( d ) A trade  partnership  established  in  Holland  or  the  Netherlands 

East  Indies.  (The  Government  considers  trade  partnerships 
as  moral  bodies  possessing  legal  rights.) 

The  obtaining  of  a lease  is  not  a difficult  matter,  but  too  com- 
plicated to  be  described  in  this  report. 

British  citizens  anxious  to'  obtain  long  lease  rights  in  this 
country  in  partnership  with  any  firm  or  individual  who  by  virtue 
of  nationality  is  entitled  to  apply  for  land  are  advised  to  utilise 
the  services  of  an  experienced  lawyer. 
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An  important  point  is  that  the  applicant  must  show  that  he 
is  personally  in  a financial  position,  or  has  at  his  command 
sufficient  financial  support,  to  develop  the  concession  if  granted. 

Leases  are  usually  granted  for  75  years,  and  such  petition  may 
not  refer  to  a greater  area  than  5,000  bouws,  or  8,768  acres. 

A yearly  tax  is  fixed  for  the  lease,  for  which  the  maximum  is 
one  guilder  per  bouw.  During  the  first  five  years  of  the  con- 
cession partial  exemption  from  this  tax  is  allowed,  i.e.,  one-fiftli 
of  the  yearly  lease  sum  being  required  for  the  first  year,  two-fifths 
for  the  second,  and  so  on. 

The  lease  holder  may,  for  his  own  use  only,  construct  roads 
and  railways,  and  is  permitted  to  use  the  natural  resources  of 
his  concession,  such  as  stone,  clay,  timber,  etc.,  but  he  is  not 
permitted  to  mine  for  minerals,  all  mineral  rights  remaining  the 
property  of  the  Government. 

Deeds  must  be  registered.  Registration  usually  takes  about 
six  months,  and  when  registered  is  published  in  the  Javasche 
C our  ant  (Official  Gazette).  A purchaser  has  no  legal  right  to  the 
land  he  has  purchased  until  registration  has  been  effected. 

Mineral. 

There  are  no  available  statistics  showing  the  total  value  by 
years  of  the  mineral  production.  While  during  19-21  the  volume 
of  output  was  maintained,  reduced  market  prices  lowered  the 
total  value. 

The  Mining  Laws  which  came  into  force  in  April,  1913,  and 
the  subsequent  amendments  in  1918  have  had  a most  deterring 
influence  on  mining  development  in  this  country.  The 
essence  of  the  new  law  was  that  so-called  “ Class  B ” minerals 
(coal,  petroleum,  gas  and  iodine)  are  now  reserved  absolutely  to 
the  Crown,  and  cannot  be  alienated  except  through  a contract 
with  the  Colonial  Government  with  the  approval  of  the  Parlia- 
ment at  The  Hague,  and  then  only  for  very  large  and  important- 
areas,  the  discovery  and  preliminary  work  for  which  wTould 
devolve  upon  the  interested  private  party  without  compensation 
from  the  Government.  A study  of  the  Djambi  Bill*  will  give 
an  approximate  idea  of  what  the  Government’s  share  would 
be  in  the  direction  of  and  profits  in  any  company  organized  to 
exploit  such  new  areas.  Except  in  minor  details  the  law  was 
not  changed  with  regard  to  minerals  other  than  the  above- 
named. 

The  minerals  which  are  produced  in  important  quantities  in 
Netherlands  India  are  petroleum,  coal,  tin,  gold  and  silver  and 
iodine.  Those  which  are  produced  in  small  quantities  or  regard- 
ing which  there  is  some  prospect  for  their  eventual  development 
are  manganese,  iron,  nickel,  copper,  magnesite,  phosphate,  trass 
and  diamonds. 


* A translation  of  the  Djambi  Concession  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Overseas  Trade. 
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Petroleum.* — The  outstanding  development  in  the  local 
petroleum  industry  during  the  past  year  was  the  formation  of 
the  Nederla-ndsche  Indische  Aardolie  Maatschappij  (Netherlands 
India  Mineral  Oil  Company)  for  the  development  of  the  rich  oil 
resources  of  the  Djambi  district  of  Sumatra. 

The  organization  of  this  company  was  authorized  by  a special 
act  of  the  Parliament  at  The  Hague,  the  Colonial  Government  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the  Bataafsche  Petroleum  Maats- 
chappij jointly  participating  in  the  direction,  management  and 
profits  of  the  enterprise. 

Of  the  shares  of  the  Bataafsche,  60  per  cent,  are  held  by  the 
Boyal  Dutch  Company,  and  40  per  cent,  by  the  Shell  Transport 
and  Trading  Company,  Ltd.  ; thus  British  oil  interests  have  been 
favoured  with  a substantial  share  in  what  is  considered  to  be  the 
richest  prospective  oil  field  in  this  country. 

The  capital  of  the  new  company  is  fixed  at  10,000,000  guilders, 
divided  equally  into  “A”  and  “B”  shares,  the  former  to  be 
held  by  the  Government  of  Netherlands  India,  and  the  latter  by 
the  Bataafsche  Petroleum  Maatschappij.  The  company  is  to 
be  directed  by  a board  of  control  consisting  of  five  members, 
three  of  which  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government  and  two 
by  the  holders  of  the  “ B ” shares.  The  company  will  pay  to  the 
Government  a royalty  of  4 per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  production. 
This  is  entirely  apart  from  the  Government  share  of  operating 
profits.  It  is  understood  here  that  the  actual  operation  of  develop- 
ment, production,  refining  and  sales  will  be  handled  by  the 
Bataafsche  organization  itself,  which  will  receive  as  compensation 
10  per  cent,  of  the  credit  balance  of  the  profit  and  loss  account 
after  deductions  for  the  reserve  fund  have  been  made.  In  the 
final  division  of  profits,  however,  the  “ A ” shares  will  receive  at 
least  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  when  the  profits  are  25  per  cent,  or 
less  on  the  capital.  Higher  profits  give  a relatively  larger  per- 
centage to  the  Govenment  up  to,  but  not  beyond,  70  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  The  “B”  shares  receive  the  balance. 

Since  this  contract  with  this  company  is  the  first  entered  into 
in  accordance  with  the  new  Mining  Law,  it  is  of  very  great 
interest , in  that  it  indicates  approximately  what  share  the  Govern- 
ment will  expect  in  all  future  contracts  covering  important 
undeveloped  oil  or  mineral  areas. 

New  Sources  of  Supply. — The  only  discoveries  of  any  great 
importance  during  the  past  year  were  the  two  wells  brought  into 
production  on  the  Moeara  Concession , an  extension  of  the  Sanga- 
Sanga  area  in  Dutch  Borneo.  This  concession  is  owned  by  the 
Oost  Borneo  Maatschappij,  and  is  operated  on  a royalty  basis  by 
the  Bataafsche  Petroleum  Maatschappij.  One  well  is  producing 
6.000  barrels  per  day,  while  the  other,  located  in  an  undeveloped 


* A list  of  all  petroleum  concessions  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  which 
are  at  present  producing  commercial  quantities  of  petroleum  and  gas,  as  well 
as  the  names,  addresses,  nationality  and  affiliations  of  the  operators,  together 
with  the  production  figures  for  1920 — the  last  available  statistics — and  a brief 
description  of  the  principal  petroleum  fields,  is  given  in  Appendix  III. 
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part  of  the  same  concession,  though  it  had  been  abandoned  for 
nearly  ten  years,  is  producing  2,500  barrels  per  day.  This  well 
is  located  just  north  of  the  Mahakam  River. 

During  the  year  the  Government  geologists  have  been  making 
a careful  survey  of  the  Island  of  Boenjoe  (or  Tanah  Merah) . off 
the  east  coast  of  Borneo,  north-east  of  the  famous  oil  island  of 
Tarakan.  The  Government  has  not  published  any  details,  but  it 
is  believed  that  the  indications  are  that  this  new  island  will  become 
a second  Tarakan  when  properly  developed.  (Tarakan  produces 
over  700,000  tons  per  year.) 

Future  Possibilities. — At  the  present  time  a monopoly  of  exist- 
ing private  oil  rights  is  possessed  by  subsidiaries  of  the  Royal 
Dutch,  and  all  unalienated  petroleum  and  gas  resources  have  been 
reserved  absolutely  to  the  Government;  there  are,  however,  un- 
doubtedly large  areas  of  promising  oil  fields  in  this  country,  but 
the  present  Mining  Law  gives  no  encouragement  to  private 
interests  for  the  development  thereof,  except  through  a possible 
agreement  with  the  Government,  approved  by  the  Parliament  at 
The  Hague , on  terms  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  very  large 
profits  being  enjoyed  by  anyone  but  the  Governmental  partner. 
It  should  be  observed  also  that  should  private  interests  con- 
template the  consideration  of  such  contracts,  the  expense  of 
discovering  and  proving  new  areas  would  devolve  upon  them , and 
not  upon  the  Government.  They  would  also  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  complying  with  the  laws  regarding  Dutch  registration  and 
organization  before  they  would  be  in  a legal  position  to  approach 
the  Government  on  such  a matter.  Briefly,  these  laws  require 
that  only  a Dutch  subject  or  a resident  of  the  Netherlands  or  of 
Netherlands  India,  or  a company  incorporated  under  Dutch  law, 
can  be  the  holder  of  a mining  licence  or  concession,  and  that,  in 
the  case  of  a company,  the  majority  of  the  directors  must  be  Dutch 
subjects  or  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  or  of  Netherlands 
India,  although  the  company  shares  may  be  held  abroad. 

Netherlands  India  cannot  be  considered  a very  rich  oil  country 
in  the  sense  that  that  term  is  applied  to  such  areas  as  Mexico, 
California,  Oklahoma,  &c.  There  is  no  such  spectacular  produc- 
tion as  characterizes  those  fields.  There  is  this  to  be  said  in  its 
favour,  however,  that  the  production  which  has  been  developed 
appears  to  be  of  a more  or  less  steady  kind  ; one  which  will  give  a 
constant  flow  of  oil  for  many  years  to  come.  There  are  literally 
hundreds  of  small  deposits  known  to  exist  in  scattered  localities 
far  from  any  available  transportation , and  which  are  not  likely  to 
be  utilized  for  many  decades.  If  these  small  areas  were  situated 
in  a populated  country  such  as  Java,  they  would  most  certainly 
be  brought  into  production,  but,  as  it  is,  these  minor  deposits  in 
the  wildernesses  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  will  probably  remain 
undeveloped  for  another  generation  or  two. 

Given  a fair  opportunity  for  development,  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  should  become  an  increasingly  important  source  of  petro- 
leum, for  very  promising  areas  are  widely  distributed  through 
Borneo  and  Sumatra,  as  evidenced  by  the  Djambi  field  and  the 
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newest  discovery  on  the  Island  of  Boenjoe.  But  a preliminary 
requisite  to  any  such  development  is  a slightly  more  liberal  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
law  and  in  the  administration  thereof. 

Production  of  Crude  Oil. — The  following  table  shows  the  total 
production  of  crude  oil  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  for  the  four 
years  of  1913,  1918,  1919  and  1920,  arranged  by  Islands  and  Dis- 
tricts. This  table  shows  that  while  production  in  Sumatra  as  a 
whole  has  slightly  decreased,  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  northern 
fields,  the  North  Palembang  area  has  much  more  than  doubled 
its  production ; that  the  Rembang  production  has  nearly  doubled 
while  that  of  Soerabaja  has  remained  almost  stationary  ; and  that 
the  Borneo  fields  give  the  greatest  promise  of  large  production  in 
the  future.  The  Ceram  field  is  considered  to  be  of  small  import- 
ance for  the  moment,  although  a still  further  increase  in  produc- 
tion may  be  expected  within  the  next  year  or  two. 


Production  of  Crude  Mineral  Oil  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  by 
Districts,  in  metric  tons  of  1,000  litres  each. 


District. 

1013. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

Sumatra. 

North  Sumatra  ... 
North  Palembang 
South  Palembang 

303,539 

55,241 

203,408 

194,213 

121,561 

204,215 

176,458 

148,295 

197,003 

1 194,440 

138,315 
203,727 

Total,  Sumatra  ... 

562,188 

519,989 

521,756 

536,482 

Java. 

Semarang  Residency  ... 
Rembang  Residency 
Soerabaja  Residency  ... 
Madoera  Residency 

707 

139,309 

57,011 

12,466 

172,759 

55,952 

35 

7,200 

194,329 

56,986 

140 

33,818 

259,371 

59,260 

25 

Total,  Java 

197,027 

241,212 

258,655 

352,474 

Dutch  Borneo. 

North  District,  Tarakan 
North  Koetei  ... 

South  Koetei 

225,502 

183 

541,065 

333,693 

665,733 

602,376 

65 

769,699 

711,108 

744,119 

Total,  Dutch  Borneo  ... 

766,750 

999,426 

1,372,140 

1,455,227 

Total,  Ceram 

120 

3,574 

7,311 

21,137 

Grand  Total,  Dutch  East 
Indies. 

1,526,085 

1,764,201 

2,159,862 

2,365,320 

Storage  Tanks  in  Netherlands  India. — With  the  exception  of 
a small  tankage  owned  by  the  N.I.  Koloniale  Petroleum  Maats- 
chappij  in  Rembang  Residency  and  Palembang  (Sumatra)  of 
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about  ‘20,000  tons  capacity,  all  of  the  crude  oil  tankage  in  this 
Colony  is  owned  by  one  or  more  companies  of  the  Royal  Dutch 
Group.  The  capacities  and  locations  are  as  follows  : — 

Cubic  metres. 

North  Sumatra  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  250,000 

South  Sumatra  ...  ...  ...  ...  209,500 

Borneo  (excluding  Tarakan)  ...  ...  ...  ...  476,600 

Tarakan  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  137,000 

Java  (Tjepoe)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  105,000 

Java  (Wonokromo)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  18,500 


Total  1,197,200 


Eleven  additional  tanks,  with  a total  capacity  of  71,000  cubic 
metres,  were  in  the  course  of  construction  on  December  31,  1920. 

Refineries  in  Netherlands  India. — The  following  refineries  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Bataafsche  Petroleum  Maatschappij. 
There  is  no  reliable  data  available  as  to  capacities  or  production  : — 

At  Balik  Papan,  East  Coast  of  Borneo. 

,,  Wonokromo,  Residency  of  Soerabaja  (Java). 

,,  Tjepoe,  Residency  of  Rembang  (Java). 

,,  Pladjoe,  Residency  of  Palembang  (Sumatra). 

,,  Pangkalan  Brandan,  Langkat  (East  Coast  of  Sumatra). 

,,  Ceram,  Island  of  Ceram  (very  small). 

There  is  no  indication  that  new  refineries  are  being  contem- 
plated, although  the  N.I.  iToloniale  Petroleum  Maatschappij  pro- 
poses building  a small  refinery  with  a capacity  of  about  250  barrels 
per  day  at  Kapoean  in  the  Residency  of  Rembang  (Java). 

During  the  discussions  regarding  the  increased  excise  and  export 
duties,  the  Royal  Dutch  Company  issued  a statement  to  the  effect 
that  should  these  proposed  duties  be  put  into  effect,  they  would 
be  compelled  to  shut  down  most  of  these  refineries.  No  action 
has  since  been  taken. 

The  Royal  Dutch  Organization. — The  operations  of  the  Royal 
Dutch  Group  in  this  Colony  are  organized  as  follows  : — 

The  Bataafsche  Petroleum  Maatschappij  is  the  producing  and  refining 
unit  for  all  Royal  Dutch  production  in  Netherlands  India. 

The  Dordtsche  Petroleum  Maatschappij  is  the  selling  company  for  the 
products  of  the  Bataafsche  for  the  whole  of  Netherlands  India. 

The  Nederlan dsch  Indische  Tankboot  Maatschappij  ships  and  distributes 
the  crude  and  refined  products  throughout  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and, 
to  some  extent,  abroad. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Petroleum  Company,  Ltd.  (which  is  also  closely 
affiliated  to  the  Shell  Transport  and  Trading  Co.,  Ltd.),  takes  care  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  shipping  and  transportation  to  destinations 
outside  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

The  Asiatic  Petroleum  Company,  Ltd.,  and  its  subsidiaries  sell  the 
products  in  the  Far  East,  British  India,  Straits  Settlements,  Malay 
States,  Philippines,  Egypt  and  Australasia,  but  not,  of  course,  in 
Netherlands  India. 

Coal. — There  are  no  recent  developments  of  importance  in  this 
industry.  The  State-owned  mines  have  long  since  reached  the 
producing  stage,  and  their  output  is  being  steadily  increased. 
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The  State  Railways  and  other  branches  of  Government  Service 
cover  the  whole  of  their  fuel  requirements  with  home  coal  and 
fire-wood  chiefly  from  the  State  mines  and  forests. 

Privately-owned  coal  fields  are  therefore  faced  with  the  possi- 
bility of  over-production  if  they  develop  their  concessions  to  the 
extent  that  extensive  coal  reserves  warrant , and  will  have  to  look 
for  foreign  markets.  It  is,  however,  not  likely  that  there  will 
be  an  extensive  demand  from  foreign  countries,  as,  in  comparison 
with  British,  Australian  and  Japanese,  the  coal  mined  in  this 
country  is  of  inferior  quality. 

Although  many  valuable  coal  fields  have  in  recent  years  been 
located,  they  are  mostly  situated  in  the  undeveloped  parts  of  the 
Outer  Islands,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  exploited  until  lines  of 
communication,  shipping  and  harbours  are  constructed  by  the 
Government.  They  are,  therefore,  of  little  importance  at  present, 
but  constitute  valuable  assets  for  the  future. 

Tin. — The  tin  mines  of  Banka  and  Billiton  have  been  pro- 
ducing for  over  a century  and  are  too  well  known  to  require 
description.  There  are  no  recent  discoveries  of  importance. 

Gold  and  Silver. — The  Government  Mines  Department  are 
actively  developing  two  gold  and  silver  deposits,  namely,  Tambang 
Sawah  and  Lebong  Simpang,  both  located  in  the  division  of 
Lebong  in  the  Residency  of  Benkoelen  (Sumatra). 

A road  has  been  constructed  by  the  State  Public  Works 
Department  connecting  the  mines  with  the  town  of  Moewara 
Aman  which  is  connected  by  road  with  the  port  of  Benkoelen. 
Crushing  and  extraction  machinery  has  recently  been  installed. 

Power  has  been  obtained  by  harnessing  the  water  from  Lake 
Tais  for  the  purpose  of  generating  electricity  which  is  transmitted 
to  the  mines.  The  mines  are  reputed  to  contain  large  reserves 
of  high  grade  ore  ; it  is  estimated  that  Tambang  Sawah  will,  in 
the  first  year  of  production,  crush  18,000  tons  of  ore  from 
which  gold  and  silver  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  guilders  wfill  be 
extracted  The  estimate  for  Lebong  Simpang  is  that  8,000  tons 
valued  at  175,000  guilders  will  be  crushed  in  the  first  year.  Both 
mines  are  expected  to  be  producing  before  the  end  of  the  current 
year. 

The  Residency  of  Benkoelen  is  already  well  known  for  its 
gold  production.  The  famous  Redjang  Lebong  mine  which  is 
privately  owned  and  situated  in  the  same  district  has  already 
paid  over  15,000,000  guilders  in  dividends,  while  its  now  equally 
famous  sister  mine — Mijnbouw  Maatschappij  Semau — is  pro- 
ducing gold  to  the  value  of  2,000,000  to  2,500,000  guilders  annually 
and  paying  dividends  of  from  80  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  while 
ore  reserves  actually  developed  will  maintain  this  production 
for  the  next  five  years. 

Competent  mining  engineers  believe  from  their  investigations 
that  the  Island  of  Sumatra  offers  very  favourable  prospects  for 
a large  production  of  gold,  provided  the  field  is  systematically 
prospected  and  enough  capital  is  available  to  work  the  areas 
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thoroughly  and  scientifically.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
the  most  successful  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  series  of 
andesite  deposits  running  from  south-east  and  north-east,  which 
form  the  backbone  of  the  Island,  and  in  spurs  of  similar  rock 
formations  which  in  some  instances  reach  almost  to  the  coast. 

Gold  has  also  recently  been  discovered  in  the  Gorontalo  district 
of  Menado,  and  concessions  called  Marissa  I,  II  and  III  have 
been  granted  to  the  Mount  Pani  Mijnbouw  Maatschappij. 

There  are,  in  addition,  many  districts  not  of  recent  discovery 
in  which  gold  mining  is  going  on. 

Iodine. — The  total  production  of  this  mineral  amounted  to 
16,550  tons  in  1920,  most  of  it  being  produced  in  the  Residency 
of  Soerabaja  (Java),  with  a small  production  in  the  neighbouring 
Residency  of  Semarang.  The  largest  producers  are  : — 

1.  Exploitatie  Maatschappij  Kesamben  of  Soerabaja,  Java,  operating 

the  Desa  Kesamben  Concession  in  the  Residency  of  Soerabaja, 
and  producing  in  1920,  9,720  tons. 

2.  Exploitatie  Maatschappij  Molong  of  Soerabaja,  operating  the  Desa 

Molong  Concession  in  the  same  Residency,  and  producing  2,880 
tons  in  1920. 

3.  Vereenigde  Jodium  Fabrieken  of  Soerabaja,  operating  the  Desa 

Genoekwatoe  Concession  in  Soerabaja  Residency,  and  pro- 
ducing 1,680  tons  in  1920. 

4.  Nederlandsch  Indische  Maatschappij  voor  Chemische  Producten  of 

Soerabaja,  operating  the  Concession  Desa  Karang  Asem,  and 
producing  685  tons  in  1920. 

5.  Jodium  Fabrieken  Gedangan  of  Semarang  (Java),  operating  a 

Concession  in  the  Manggar  District  of  Semarang  Residency, 
and  producing  585  tons  in  1920. 

All  of  the  above  companies  are  Dutch  and  controlled  by 
Dutch  interests. 

Iron. — In  the  Telok  Betong  District  of  South  Sumatra  iron 
ore  of  a good  grade  is  being  mined,  and  a small  smelting  plant 
has  been  constructed  and  is  producing  pig  iron  of  a good  quality. 
Although  the  field  offers  opportunities  for  development  on  a 
large  scale,  the  cost  of  production  on  the  existing  limited  scale 
is  prohibitive,  and  pig  iron  can  be  imported  and  sold  locally 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  produced  at  Telok  Betong. 

Large  quantities  of  iron  ore  have  been  known  to  exist  in 
the  Tanah  Laoet  District  of  South  East  Borneo  for  many  years, 
and  those  fields  have  lately  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
by  private  and  official  interests  in  connection  with  a proposed 
iron  and  steel  industry  in  this  country. 

Iron-ore  deposits  have  also  been  located  in  the  Island  of 
Poeloe  Seboekoe,  off  the  south-east  coast  of  Borneo. 

In  1920  evidences  of  iron  ore  were  found  along  the  south-eastern 
arm  of  the  island  of  Celebes.  Deposits  of  iron  ore  are  also 
known  to  exist  in  Central  Celebes  in  the  AArbeek  Mountains 
and  located  in  the  Larona  District  of  the  lake  region  near  the 
outlet  of  the  Tawoeti  Lake  at  an  altitude  of  300  m.  above 
sea  level,  and  at  a distance  of  about  25  k.m.  from  a point 
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on  the  coast  from  which  shipments  could  be  made.  The  known 
field  covers  an  area  of  about  three  sqiVare  miles.  * 

A recent  report  states  : — 

“ These  ores  are  present  as  lateritic  remainders  after  decay  of  a 
very  basic  coagulating  stone,  called  periodite.  The  geological  format 
tion  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  ores  of  Mayari  in  Cuba.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  there  are  some  5,000,000  tons  of  surface  ore  and 
about  155,000,000  tons  of  clay  ore  in  this  field.  They  lie  on  the 
surface  in  the  form  of  banks  from  10  to  25  m.  in  thickness,  the  upper 
part  being  solid  bank-ore  from  1 to  2 m.  thick;  then  comes  a stratum 
of  mixed  ore,  followed  by  large  deposits  of  clay  ore.  The  formation 
lends  itself  to  open  workings,  and  if  the  nearby  abundant  water- 
power were  used,  the  deposits  could  be  worked  by  electricity  and  very 
cheaply.  Malili  River  could  develop  150,000  h.p.  at  a cost  of  22 
guilders  per  turbine  h.p.  After  drying,  this  ore  is  said  to  contain 
48  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  6*5  per  cent,  of  aluminium  and  about 
10  per  cent,  water.” 

Nickel. — Nickel  deposits  in  Celebes  appear  to  have  been  formed 
through  a decomposition  of  a peridotite,  the  nickel  being  present 
in  the  form  of  garnierite  and  other  nickel-magnesium  silicates. 
These  deposits  much  resemble  those  of  New  Caledonia. 

The  actual  content  of  the  nickel  varies  rather  widely.  It  is 
stated  that  each  nickel-ore  deposit  consists  of  a few  thousand 
tons  in  the  form  of  nickel  silicates,  containing  from  3 per  cent, 
to  8 per  cent,  of  nickel.  Several  deposits  of  this  nature  have  been 
discovered,  and  in  several  places  a large  number  of  veins  close 
together  make  the  fields  of  considerable  importance. 

Copper. — Early  in  1920  it  was  reported  that  rich  copper  ore 
had  been  discovered  at  Tanini  near  Ngamplong  in  Dutch  Timor 
Samples  of  assayed  copper  are  valued  at  from  f.250  to  f.400  per 
ton.  Government  mining  engineers  were  sent  down  to  investi- 
gate thoroughly  this  find,  and  much  material  and  stores  for  its 
exploitation  arrived.  Results,  however,  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
appointing, and  work  there  is  now  virtually  at  a standstill.  Later 
reports  regarding  this  field  are  very  conflicting ; some  engineers 
state  that  the  main  body  of  ore,  if  there  is  one,  has  not  yet 
been  discovered,  and  that  the  occasional  discovery  of  rich  copper 
ore  deposits,  however  rich  in  themselves,  are  not  extensive  enough 
to  warrant  large  scale  working.  The  Government  engineers 
nevertheless  have  gone  ahead  with  further  surveys,  and  much 
prospecting  on  Government  account  is  being  done. 

Magnesite. — Magnesite,  carbonate  of  magnesium,  has  been 
found  in  four  places  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Boni 
(Celebes)  : — 

1.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  Toli  Toli  Mountain  near  Sua  Sua, 

together  with  quartz  and  opal. 

2.  South  of  Sua  Sua,  near  Labuan  Dalem.  This  deposit  is  estimated 

to  contain  about  1,000  tons. 

3.  In  the  northern  islands  of  the  Padamarang  Group,  the  surface 

quantity  being  estimated  at  about  2.000  tons. 

4.  South  of  the  latter  islands. 
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Magnesite  is  found  in  the  clefts  and  crevices  which  form  a 
network  on  the  pyroxenic  stone.  Here,  the  top  layer  having 
been  removed  by  land-slides,  the  magnesite  is  exposed,  showing 
white  in  colour  and  shell-like  in  formation  ; it  it  also  somewhat 
hard. 

Fairly  large  quantities  of  magnesite  and  serpentine  are  to  be 
found  on  the  south  beach  of  Tomini,  near  Tandjoeng  Api. 

The  magnesite  from  the  Island  of  Letti  is  too  much  scattered 
to  be  worth  while  exploiting,  though,  as  a rule,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  give  this  some  attention  when  there  is  a similar  occurrence 
of  magnesite,  for  where  serpentine  is  spread  widely  over  all  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Archipelago  and  has  in  mam'  places  already 
been  known  to  contain  magnesite,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  in  one  place  or  another  the  concentration  of  this  mineral  will 
be  sufficient  to  develop  workable  deposits  of  magnesite. 

Phosphate. — Phosphate  rock  was  discovered  in  the  early  part 
of  1920  in  the  northern  part  of  Cheribon  Residency,  Java,  but  no 
development  has  taken  place  there. 

Sulphur. — The  Mining  Department  has  been  investigating  the 
reported  deposits  of  sulphur  at  Dieng  in  the  Residency  of  Kedoe 
(Java).  They  have  found  layers  averaging  3 metres  thick  con- 
taining about  50  per  cent,  pure  sulphur  at  a depth  of  15  to  20 
metres.  It  is  estimated  that  this  deposit  contains  some  200,000 
tons. 

Investigations  have  also  been  carried  on  in  the  crater  of  Mr. 
Patua,  some  40  k.m.  from  Bandoeng,  Java.  The  crater  is  filled 
with  a lake  of  mud  some  16  m.  deep  and  which  is  very  rich  in 
sulphur,  reported  to  be  6 per  cent.  pure.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  is  sufficient  mud  to  yield  over  half  a million  tons.  Ex- 
cavations have  been  made  in  the  crater  as  well  as  tunnels  driven 
through  the  walls.  Some  20,000  tons  have  been  extracted. 
Water  power  (about  100  h.p.)  is  available  close  at  hand,  but 
the  main  difficulty  will  be  devising  cheap  means  of  transport. 

Other  considerable  deposits  knowm,  but  not  worked,  are  to  be 
found  on  Mr.  Malirang,  East  Java,  and  on  Mr.  Tjiremai,  West 
Java. 

The  Acquirement  of  Mining  Licences. — A mining  licence  or 
mining  concession  may  be  granted  to  the  following,  provided  they 
meet  certain  conditions  of  the  laws  and  regulations  : — 

1.  A Dutch  or  Netherlands  Indian  subject. 

2.  A foreign  subject  or  citizen  who  has  been  granted  a right  of 

residence  in  the  Netherlands  or  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

3.  A Company  incorporated  in  the  Netherlands  or  the  Netherlands 

East  Indies,  provided  a majority  of  the  Board  Directors  and 
Managers  are  Dutch  subjects  or  residents  of  the  Netherlands 
or  Netherlands  India. 

Prospecting  Licence. — To  obtain  a prospecting  licence,  applica- 
tion must  first  be  made  to  the  Resident  of  the  District  in  which 
the  area  desired  is  located,  with  whom  is  submitted  documentary 
evidence  that  the  applicant,  whether  an  individual  or  a company, 
is  entitled  under  the  law  of  residentship  to  receive  the  rights 
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applied  for.  There  must  also  be  submitted  a sketch  map,  drawn 
to  scale,  outlining  precisely  the  boundaries  of  the  area  applied  for. 
Individual  prospectors  usually  submit  a copy  of  the  official  ord- 
nance map  of  the  district  on  which  the  area  desired  is  traced  off. 
All  correspondence  must  be  in  the  Dutch  language. 

A prospecting  licence  is  granted  for  a period  of  three  years  with 
the  right  of  two  extensions  of  one  year  each.  The  area  under  one 
licence  cannot  exceed  5,000  hectares  in  Java  or  10,000  hectares  in 
the  outlying  possessions.  The  Government  exact  a yearly  rental 
of  2J  N.E.I.  cents  (approximately  one  halfpenny)  per  hectare. 
If  no  genuine  prospecting  work  is  done  for  twelve  months,  the 
holder  forfeits  his  licence. 

Prospecting  licences  are  given  to  cover  all  minerals,  except  oil, 
coal,  gold  and  silver,  and  iodine — these  minerals,  if  located, 
become , according  to  the  existing  law , the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is,  however,  provision  in  the  law  which  requires  the 
Government  to  compensate  the  discoverer  for  his  actual  expense, 
should  he  find  these  minerals. 

The  Granting  of  a Concession. — Should  the  holder  of  a pro- 
specting licence  eventually  discover  commercial  quantities  of  any 
unrestricted  mineral,  he  becomes  entitled  to  apply  for  a con- 
cession. Concessions  are  granted  for  1,000  hectares,  and  the  lease 
is  usually  granted  for  75  years.  The  Government  require  a yearly 
report  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  ore  recovered.  A royalty 
of  4 per  cent,  of  the  value  of  all  minerals  sold  is  exacted. 

The  obtaining  of  a concession  is  both  difficult  and  complicated, 
and  any  holder  of  a prospecting  licence  who  is  of  foreign  nation- 
ality is  advised  to  utilize  the  services  of  an  experienced  lawyer 
when  applying  for  a concession,  as  an  error  in  carrying  out  the 
rather  involved  and  intricate  regulations  may  mean  the  loss  of 
a valuable  property. 

Bights  acquired  under  granted  licences  or  concessions  may  be 
disposed  of  to  third  parties,  provided  the  purchaser  guarantees  to 
comply  with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  country. 

No  concession  is  legally  held  until  due  notice  has  been  published 
in  the  Official  Gazette  ; this  may  be  several  months  after  the  con- 
cession rights  have  been  received  by  the  applicant. 

VII. — MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  AND  PUBLIC 

CONTRACTS. 

Industries. 

Much  has  been  done  to  promote  manufacturing  industries  by 
close  co-operation  between  the  Government  and  private  initiative. 
In  1915,  a Commission  for  the  development  of  industry  was 
created,  consisting  of  high  officials  and  men  prominent  in  the 
financial  and  industrial  field.  A delegate  member  of  the  Com- 
mission has  charge  of  the  daily  course  of  affairs  and  keeps  in  touch 
with  private  enterprise. 

For  the  promotion  of  manufacturing  industries,  a separate 
division  of  industry  was  established  in  1918  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce,  whose  task  it  is  to  give  to 
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private  enterprises  information  as  complete  as  possible  on  both 
technical  and  economic  lines.  Furthermore,  the  activity  of 
the  Government  extends  to  offering  premiums  for  their  require- 
ments in  goods  manufactured  locally  and  to  financial  participation 
in  new  industrial  enterprises  if  necessary. 

The  close  co-operation  existing  between  the  Government  and 
the  people  for  the  establishment  of  local  industries  has  already 
shown  beneficial  results  ; industries  that  the  most  optimistic  would 
a few  years  ago  not  have  considered  possible  here  are  to-day 
established  on  a sound  industrial  basis.  Among  industries  now 
established,  the  following  should  be  considered  : — Workshops  and 
iron  foundries  are  increasing,  and  constructional  requirements 
such  as  reinforcements  for  building  previously  imported  are  now 
largely  made  locally,  but  from  imported  iron  and  steel.  Progress 
has  been  made  in  the  oil  refining  and  the  manufacture  of  edible 
oils.  The  development  in  this  line  has  been  so  rapid  that  it  is 
now  evident  that  the  copra  supplies  of  the  country  are  insufficient 
to  meet  the  demand  from  the  local  refineries  and  also  from 
foreign  buyers. 

In  connection  with  this  industry,  soap  making  is  carried  on  and 
already  many  oil  factories  have  specialised  in  this  branch. 

There  are  also  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  bricks,  bricks 
and  tiles,  card-board,  paint,  tin  cans,  rope,  preserved  food, 
chocolate,  macaroni,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  mineral  waters  and 
ice. 

Chemical  industries  are  developing  and  oxygen,  carbonic  acid 
gas,  iodine,  sodium  bisulphate,  sulphur  carbon,  carbide,  pyro- 
technical  compounds  and  fireworks  are  now,  to  a very  limited 
extent,  manufactured  locally. 

The  wood-work  industry  has  been  enriched  by  several  triplex 
chest  factories.  Rubber  goods  are  made  in  factories  situated  in 
Bandoeng  and  Soerabaia. 

In  addition  to  the  industries  already  established,  the  Committee 
for  manufacturing  industries  have,  during  the  period  under  re- 
view, advised  the  Government  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
the  following  factories  : — 

1.  A factory  for  the  manufacture  of  railway  rolling  stock  and  iron 

and  steel  construction  at  Cheribon.  This  was  accepted  by  a 
powerful  German  syndicate — the  Rhein-Elbe-CJnion — who  have 
received  from  the  Government  extremely  favourable  con- 
cessions for  their  requirements  in  railway  materials,  bridges, 
Ac.,  on  the  condition  that  the  goods  are  manufactured  at 
Cheribon.  The  factory  is  already  under  construction.  This 
favour  to  a German  syndicate  has  caused  much  local  comment 
and  is  considered  by  many  to  be  detrimental  to  Dutch  interests. 

2.  A paper  mill  at  Padalarang,  to  have  a capacity  of  3,000  tons. 

A company  for  this  purpose  has  been  formed  and  the  mill  is 
already  under  construction.  In  this  new  enterprise  Dutch  and 
Netherlands  East  Indian  interests  predominate,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment have  agreed  to  support  the  local  industry  as  far  as 
possible  by  taking  regular  supplies  of  their  paper. 
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3.  The  first  Netherlands  Indian  Blast  Furnace  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  the 

Lampong  District  of  Sumatra,  to  which  the  Government  have 
given  a gratuitous  advance  of  40,000  guilders.  Considerable 
progress  lias  already  been  made. 

4.  The  Gedangan,  Ltd.,  Lead  Factory,  for  the  manufacture  of  tea 

lead  and  other  lead  preparations.  This  enterprise  received 
frcm  the  Government  a gratuitous  advance  of  20,000  guilders. 

5.  A textile  factory  with  a capacity  of  at  least  1,000,000  square  metres 

of  cloth  a year.  Nothing  has  as  yet  been  done,  but  Dutch 
capitalists  are  now  in  this  country  to  consider  the  proposition. 
It  is  known  that  the  Government  are  prepared  to  offer  most 
favourable  concessions  in  order  to  foster  this  industry. 

6.  The  Asahan  Syndicate,  Sumatra,  for  the  manufacture  of  synthetic 

manure.  A British,  Dutch-Norwegian  Combination  is  con- 
sidering this  proposition. 

Further,  there  are  several  other  local  industries  for  the  exploit- 
ation of  which  arrangements  have  already  been  made,  and  recom- 
mendations for  new  enterprises  for  which  Dutch  or  foreign  capital 
is  welcomed. 

Any  capitalist  prepared  to  put  a concrete  proposition  before  the 
Government  authorities  for  the  promotion  of  industry  in  this 
country  will  be  encouraged,  and  can  depend  on  Government 
assistance  and  co-operation. 

Public  Contracts. 

Few  public  tenders  of  any  importance  have  been  announced 
during  the  past  year.  Over-expenditure  for  public  improvements 
in  1919-1920,  over-estimation  of  revenue  on  account  of  the  un- 
expected trade  depression  in  1920-1921,  the  subsequent  Govern- 
ment order  for  economy  in  all  departments,  and  the  “ wait-and- 
see”  policy  adopted  during  the  past  year  have  all  contributed  to 
the  general  stagnation  in  constructional  work. 

Tenders  for  public  and  private  buildings,  small  bridges,  roads 
and  minor  harbour  construction  were  accepted  from  local  firms. 
Orders  for  locomotives,  which  constituted  part  of  the  1919-1920 
Railway  Development  Programme,  were  placed  in  Germany, 
America  and  the  United  Kingdom.  An  order  for  rolling  stock 
was  rather  unexpectedly  placed,  as  a trial  order,  direct  with  the 
Eliein-Elbe  Union  Works  at  Cheribon,  Java.  The  tender,  which 
was  issued  in  1920  by  the  Batavia  Municipality  for  the  Batavia- 
Buitenzorg  pipe  line — a distance  of  40  kilometres — was  obtained 
by  a local  firm  who  placed  their  order  for  water  pipes  in 
Australia,  but  this  order  was  cancelled  on  account  of  non-delivery 
in  February,  1921.  The  replacement  order  was  placed  in  France, 
and  latterly  all  orders  have  gone  to  Germany. 

Recently  the  Government  Public  Works  Department  announced 
that  all  work  temporarily  suspended  for  reason  of  economy  is  to 
be  resumed  immediately.  The  resumption  of  this  work  fore- 
shadows a considerable  demand  for  constructional  materials  and 
engineering  accessories. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  construction  schemes  on  the 
Government  programme,  although  no  official  sanction  has  yet 
been  given  for  new  works  planned. 
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Provision  is  made  in  the  1922-23  Budget  for  improvement  in 
the  State  Railway  and  Tramway  Services,  and  in  this  connection 
it  now  appears  definite  that  a public  tender  will  be  issued  shortly 
for  the  electrification  of  the  existing  Tandjoeng  Priok-Batavia 
and  Batavia-Buitenzorg  lines. 

A list  of  the  principal  items  of  expenditure  which  are  laid  down 
in  the  1922-23  Budget  for  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  can  be 
consulted  at  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade.  Although  much 
of  the  suggested  constructional  work  may  be  further  delayed  for 
lack  of  funds,  an  indication  is  given  of  the  services  for  the  im- 
provement of  which  the  Government  authorities  recommend  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  during  the  current  year. 

. Yin— SOCIAL  QUESTIONS. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  cost  of  living  has,  during  the  past  eight 
years,  steadily  increased,  and  for  1921  was  variously  estimated  at 
from  120  per  cent,  to  140  per  cent,  above  the  level  of  1914. 
Although  food  prices  are  dropping  in  Europe,  there  is  very  little 
evidence  of  any  reduction  in  local  prices  here,  probably  owing  to 
the  heavy  establishment  charges  that  all  retailers  have  to  meet 
and  to  increased  taxation  and  tariffs. 

Rents,  lighting,  rates  and  taxes  are  extremely  high ; neverthe- 
less, in  spite  of  such  high  maintenance  charges,  a house  is  rarely 
empty  for  more  than  seven  days  at  a time . 

The  rental  of  houses  suitable  for  European  residents  varies 
from  T200  for  a very  modest  dwelling  to  T600  per  annum  for  the 
class  of  house  that  in  England  would  let  at  T100  a year. 

For  houses  of  the  bungalow  type  with  large  gardens  and  situated 
in  the  old  residential  part  of  Weltevreden  (Batavia)  or  Soerabaja, 
the  yearly  rental  now  demanded  from  a new  tenant  will,  in  many 
cases,  exceed  the  original  cost  of  construction  ; yet,  in  spite  of  the 
extortionate  rents  asked  for  this  class  of  house,  there  is  always  a 
long  waiting  list,  and  preference  is  given  to  the  prospective  tenant 
who  is  prepared  to  pay  the  price  asked — usually  far  in  excess  of 
the  actual  value — for  the  furniture,  fittings,  etc.,  the  property  of 
the  outgoing  tenant. 

The  Government  Huur  Commissie  (Rent  Board)  have  recently 
done  much  to  prevent  the  present  unhealthy  state  of  profiteering, 
and  have  effectively  prevented  landlords  raising  the  rents  of  houses 
already  occupied,  or  alternatively  giving  their  tenants  notice  in 
order  to  re-let  at  a higher  rental. 

The  principal  owners  of  house  property  are  Arabs,  who  have 
little  consideration  for  their  tenants.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
European  population  would  welcome  even  more  effective  Govern- 
ment control. 

Hotel  accommodation  for  the  travelling  public  and  residents 
who,  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  houses,  are  forced  to  take  up 
their  permanent  residence  at  an  hotel,  is  barely  sufficient.  The 
minimum  charge  in  the  principal  hotels  is  equivalent  to  T1  a day. 

In  order  to  live  in  the  most  modest  fashion  in  any  of  the 
larger  towns  of  Java,  it  is  necessary  for  a single  man  to  have 
an  income  of  not  less  than  T600  a.  year,  while  a married  man 
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with  a family  who  is  possessed  of  only  modest  means  is  strongly 
advised  not  to  bring  his  family  to  this  country  until  living  con- 
ditions are  more  normal. 

Labour  Conditions. — Labour  troubles  and  unrest,  now  so  com- 
mon in  most  countries,  are  happily  still  almost  unknown  in  these 
Islands;  there  is  also  no  serious  unemployment,  although  estate 
labourers  have,  during  the  past  year,  suffered  from  the  necessity 
for  restricted  production  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the 
number  of  coolies  employed. 

In  J ava  and  Madura  labour  is  plentiful , but  this  is  not  the  case 
in  the  Outlying  Possessions,  where  labour  must  be  imported  from 
elsewhere. 

The  recruiting  in  Java  of  labour  intended  for  estates  in  the 
Outer  Islands  was  placed  under  Government  supervision  in  1909. 
The  coolie  thus  recruited  is  under  the  protection  of  Government 
Inspectors  of  Labour ; the  whole  system  is  so  controlled  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  coolie  contracts  that  has  any  pretensions 
to  forced  labour ; nevertheless  it  is  difficult  to  attract  the 
Javanese  from  their  homesteads. 

During  the  war  years  wages  rose  steadily,  but  owing  to  the 
past  depression  they  have  fallen  by  20  per  cent.  Wages  are 
still  90  per  cent,  above  the  level  of  1914,  and  further  reductions 
are  not  likely  until  the  wholesale  price  of  rice  is  considerably 
reduced.  Wages  paid  to  agricultural  labourers  vary  from  Is.  3d. 
to  25.  3d.  a day,  and  to  contract  coolies  from  8 d.  to  Is.  with  all 
maintenance  free.  Wages  of  artisans,  motor  mechanics,  drivers 
and  skilled  labour  in  all  manufacturing  industries  vary  largely, 
there  being  no  recognised  standard  pay,  but  from  35.  to  75.  a 
day  is  a fair  estimate.  Native  bank  clerks,  shipping  clerks, 
typists,  etc. , are  paid  from  150  to  350  guilders  a month  according 
to  qualification s . 

All  manual  labour  is  done  by  natives,  who  work  under  native 
mandores  (foremen),  supervised  and  controlled  by  Europeans. 

Health. — The  year  under  review  has  been  remarkabty  free 
from  epidemics  and  contagious  diseases,  and  the  general  health 
of  the  population  has  remained  good.  The  happy  state  of  affairs 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  medical  services  under  Government 
control . 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  Java  takes  a leading  position  in 
the  study  of  tropical  diseases,  and  that  the  putting  into'  actual 
practice  of  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  study  of  medical 
science  has  been  carried  to  a high  state  of  efficiency. 

Laws  are  in  force  for  compulsory  vaccination,  and  the  failure 
to  notify  cases  or  even  suspected  cases  of  small-pox,  cholera, 
plague,  dysentery  or  other  infectious  diseases  is  punishable  by 
long  terms  of  imprisonment. 

General  and  isolation  hospitals  are  established  in  all  densely 
populated  centres  and  are  Government  institutions,  well  equipped 
and  staffed  for  their  work  ; in  fact,  everything  that  money  and 
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science  can  do  to  cany  out  improvements  which  will  protect 
the  people  from  the  ravages  of  disease  is  the  first  consideration 
of  the  Government  . 


IX— FINANCE. 

Public  Finance. 

In  common  with  many  Far  Eastern  countries,  the  budget 
system  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  still  in  a primitive 
condition,  and  the  statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
essential  for  a comprehensive  financial  review  are  usually  much 
delayed  in  publication,  and  when  available  are  stated  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  difficult  for  anyone  not  directly  connected  with  the 
administration  to  obtain  a clear  idea  of  the  exact  financial  position 
of  this  country. 

Great  efforts  have,  however,  been  made  by  the  Finance 
Department  to  improve  their  administration,  and  there  are 
indications  that  a better  financial  system  mil  be  adopted,  and 
that  reliable  data  will  be  obtainable  with  less  delay. 

The  following  table  gives  the  revenue  and  expenditure  during 
the  years  1913  and  1918-1921  together  with  the  estimated  figures 
for  the  current  year  : — 


Millions  of  Guilders. 


Year. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Revenue.  Deficit. 

Deficit  ( — 

Ordinary 

Service. 

) or  Surplus 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Service. 

( + ) on : — 

Enlarge- 
ment of 
the  Fleet. 

1913  ... 

327  1 

311-4  15-7 

+ 23-5 

- 39-2 

1918  ... 

505*6 

395-9  109-7 

- 35-0 

— 67-6 

+ 1-2 

1919  ... 

! 711-5 

537-9  ; 173-6 

— 51-2 

- 89-6 

+ 2-3 

1920  ... 

1,011-5 

669-8  : 341-7  i 

-132-7 

— 128-1 

— 21 

1921  ... 

865-8 

692-6  | 133-9  ! 

+ 34-0 

— 159-0 

- 8-9 

1922  ... 

! 924-7 

734-5  190-2  ! 

— 61  T 

—119-3 

- 9-8 

The  above  data  show  that  the  equilibrium  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  has  suffered  from  war  and  post-war  influences,  the 
deficit  being  attributed  to  the  heavy  expenses  incurred,  firstly, 
in  maintaining  during  the  war  both  the  Army  and  Navy  at  a 
strength  far  in  excess  of  normal  requirements;  secondly,  to  the 
•expenditure  involved  in  maintaining  on  Government  account  a 
supply  of  rice  sufficient  to  feed  the  native  population  in  the  event 
of  unforeseen  difficulties ; and  thirdly,  to  the  heavy  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  exorbitant  piices  that  had  to  be 
paid  for  all  imported  materials  required  in  order  to  maintain 
public  services. 

The  prosperity  of  these  Colonies  in  the  years  preceding  the 
war  had  warranted  the  Government’s  undertaking  heavy 
expenses  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  lines  of  communi- 
cation and  the  general  economic  development  of  the  country. 
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The  war,  therefore,  coincided  with  a period  for  which  the 
Government  had  undertaken  heavy  obligations  which  had  to  be, 
as  far  as  possible,  carried  out  irrespective  of  the  increase  in  expen- 
diture over  estimates  based  on  pre-war  conditions. 

It  is  now  recognised  by  all  leading  officials  that,  on  account 
of  over-expenditure  in  past  years,  the  Government  have  a difficult 
financial  position  to  face  and,  although  the  difficulties  are  tem- 
porary, it  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  expenditure  on 
all  development  work,  and  new  work  which  is  not  of  immediate 
necessity  will  not  be  undertaken.  Little  money  for  extraordinary 
expenditure  will,  therefore,  be  available  for  a few  years,  taxation 
as  a whole  having  practically  reached  its  limits,  and  there  is 
little  hope  of  increased  revenues  from  exports  and  imports  until 
normal  trading  conditions  are  restored  in  European  countries. 

Revenue. — Revenue  is  obtained  from  five  main  groups,  viz.  : — 

A.  Taxation, 

B.  Monopolies, 

C.  The  Production  of  Agricultural  Estates,  Mines  and 

Forests, 

D.  Government  Industries,  and 

E.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  The  revenue  from  taxes  in  1919  and  1920  was  169  and 
199  million  guilders,  respectively,  and  is  estimated  for  1921  and 
1922  at  333  and  268  million  guilders. 

Customs  House  receipts  were  : — 


Thousand  Guilders.’ 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

Import  Duties 

33,709 

61,255 

69,130 

Export  „ 

5,114 

6,548 

8,003 

Excise  „ 

13,337 

15,571 

20,899 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  revenue  obtained  from 
import  duties  in  1920  and  1921  may  be  attributed  largely  to 
the  high  prices  paid  in  those  years  for  all  imported  goods  and, 
to  a lesser  degree,  to  the  increased  tariff  dues  which  came  into 
force  on  April  1st,  1921. 

From  direct  taxation  the  revenue  was  : — 

1920.  1921. 

Guilders.  Guilders. 

Income  Tax  •••  •••  •••  ...  29,553,343  48,551,655 

War  Profit  Tax 28,279,368  54.803,894 

Inhabited  House  Tax  ...  ...  ...  2,044,254  2,672,548 

A general  revision  of  the  fiscal  laws  and  a re-organization  of 
the  collecting  system,  together  with  the  difficult  trading  condi- 
tions of  the  past  two  years,  have  caused  a regrettable  outstanding 
of  tax  debts  which  may  be  largely  accounted  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment’s own  policy  of  bringing  in  a retrospective  tax  on  profits. 
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which  it  has  naturally  been  difficult  to  assess  and  collect.  It  is, 
therefore,  impossible  to  estimate  to  what  degree  the  taxes  for 
the  current  year  will  compare  with  the  Government  Estimates. 

B.  The  revenue  from  monopolies  was  : — 


Guilders. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Net  Income. 

1920  

94,932,976 

37,537,460 

57,395,516 

1921  

83,443,450 

31,528,176 

51,915,274  (Estimated) 

1922  

88,561,460 

33,130,130 

55,431,330 

The  net  income  is  divided  over  the  Salt  Monopoly,  the  Opium 
Monopoly  and  the  Government  Pawnbroker  Shops.  The 
revenues  thus  sub-divided  were  : — 


— 

Salt. 

Opium. 

Pawnbroker 

shops. 

Total. 

1 

1920  

"1921 

-1922  

Guilders. 

10,198,654 

10,349,325 

11,076,460 

Guilders. 

41,279,130 

33,983,110 

37,417,870 

Guilders. 

5,917,732 

7,582,839 

6,937,000 

Guilders. 

57,395,516 

51,915,274 

55,431,330 

* Estimated. 


For  monopolies  there  is,  as  a rule,  very  little  difference  between 
the  estimates  and  the  actual  receipts. 


C.  The  income  from  the  production  of  estates,  mines  and 
forests  during  1920  and  the  estimated  income  for  1921  and  1922 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Guilders. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Net  Income. 

1920  

1921  

1922  

93,533,586 

101,157,300 

! 96,535,620 

51,189,385 

46,319,748 

56,137,066 

42,344,201 

54,837,552 

40,398,554 

The  estimates  for  1921,  which  were  based  on  the  prices  ruling 
for  timber,  cinchona,  coal,  tin  and  rubber  early  in  that  year, 
are  probably  far  too  liberal ; revenue  from  these  sources  having 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  low  prices  now  ruling,  in  particular 
for  tin  produced  by  State-owmed  mines  which  has  in  past  years 
accounted  for  50  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  under 
this  heading. 
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D.  The  Government  industries,  viz.  : — railway,  post,  telegraph 
and  telephone,  etc.,  show  the  following  net  income  for  1920 
and  estimated  income  for  1921  and  1922  : — 


— 

Guilders. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Net  Income. 

1920  

94,470,298 

88,682,460 

5,787,838 

1921  

109,571,500 

76,856,828 

32,714,672 

1922  

143,493,500 

84,204,160 

59,289.340 

The  profits  derived  from  the  postal,  telegraph  and  telephone 
services  have  always  been  of  little  importance,  the  estimated 
income  for  1921  and  1922  is,,  therefore,  based  on  better  financial 
returns  from  the  State  Railways. 

E.  The  miscellaneous  receipts  in  1920  accounted  for  a net 
income  of  16,155,247  guilders,  and  are  estimated  to  produce  an 
income  of  19  million  guilders  in  1921  and  29  million  guilders 
in  1922. 


Expenditure. — The  expenditure  for  the  ordinary  services 
was  : — 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


Guilders. 

519,666,607 

683,000,440 

692,582,633 

785,448,260  (Estimated) 


principal  items  in  the  estimated 
follows  : — 

expenditure  for  1922 
Guilders. 

Civil  Service 

16,262,000 

Local  Government 

21,100,000 

Police 

19,372,000 

Interests  and  Sinking  Funds  ... 

61,695,000 

Tax  Collection  ... 

12,518,000 

Salaries  of  Officers  on  leave  ... 

15,695,000 

Passages  and  Travelling  Expenses 

foi- 

Officers to  and  from  Europe 

ls, 839, 000 

Education 

36,350,000 

Health  Department 

17,612,000 

Agriculture,  Industry  and  Trade 

5,211,000 

Roads,  Building  and  Irrigation 

35,166,000 

Harbours  

14,767,000 

War  Department 

...  105,510,000 

Navy 

26,785,000 

Miscellaneous 

71,800,000 

Total  ... 

...  478,682,000 

Extraordinary  Expenditure. — The  extraordinary  budget  repre- 
sents the  capital  investment  in  Government  mines,  factories, 
estates,  railways,  automobile  service,  post  and  telegraph,  irriga- 
tion works,  harbours  and  so  on. 
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In  former  years  a considerable  sum  was  drawn  annually  from 
the  ordinary  budget  and  invested  in  works  of  a permanent  charac- 
ter yielding  a regular  income  return,  so  that  the  actual  amount 
invested  is  in  reality  considerably  higher  than  the  following 
figures  show  : — 


Expenditure  on  Extraordinary 


1897-1918 

1919  ... 

1920  ... 

1921  ... 

1922  ... 


Services. 
f . 

476,648,000 

96,197,880 

128.050.549 
159,219,614 

124.321.550  ( Estimated ). 


A specification  of  the'  extraordinary  expenditure 
the  following  allotments  : — 

Capital  investment  in  monopolies 
In  estates,  mines  and  forests 
Industries 

Other  purposes  of  a permanent  value 


for  1922  shows 


Guilders. 

1,937,000 

6,122,800 

64,476,000 

51,785,750 


Total 


124,321,550 


In  addition,  the  Railway  Department  are  asking  sanction  for  an 
extraordinary  expenditure  of  53,400,000  guilders  and  the  Har- 
bour Services  27,533,500  guilders  during  the  current  year;  it  is, 
however,  doubtful  if  this  additional  expenditure  will  be  granted. 

Government  Debt. — The  slow  but  steady  development  of  these 
Colonies  during  the  19th  Century  and  the  establishment  of  many 
works  of  a permanent  character  yielding  a steady  income  placed 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  on  a sound  financial  basis.  [In 
1883  and  1898  a portion  of  the  loans  issued  in  Holland  were 
transferred  to  the  Colonial  Budget.  The  loan  of  1883,  originally 
44,000,000  guilders  and  reduced  by  redemption  to  date  to 
33,063,416  guilders,  and  that  of  1898,  originally  57,815,000  guilders 
and  now  reduced  to  31,457,500  guilders,  were  necessitated  by 
a temporary  slump  in  industry  and  had  no  far-reaching  im- 
portance.] 

In  1915,  1916,  1917  and  1919  loans  were  issued  by  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indian  Government  for  a total  of  372,500,000  guilders, 
which  will  be  reduced  at  the  end  of  1922  to  323,250,000  guilders. 
These  loans  were  subscribed  mostly  locally  and  in  Holland,  and 
reflected  the  prosperous  state  of  the  country  during  those  years. 

During  1921  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  Government  issued 
two  loans,  viz. : — 1921  “ A ” loan  for  75,000,000  guilders  which 
was  fully  subscribed,  and  1921  “ B ” loan  for  100,000,000  guilders 
for  which  only  57,000,000  guilders  were  obtained,  this  necessi- 
tating for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Dutch  administration 
of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  a loan  being  placed  abroad. 

Negotiations  were  opened  with  the  United  States  and  resulted 
in  the  recent  placing  in  that  country  of  the  Netherlands  Indian 
Dollar  Loan  for  40,000,000  Gold  Dollars,  which  was  over-sub- 
scribed. 
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Although  the  present  financial  state,  due  to  post-war  influences, 
is  not  so  satisfactory  as  in  former  years,  and  is  characterised  by 
great  budget  deficits,  recent  budgets  do 'not  permit  a direct  com- 
parison between  capital  investments  and  loans.  There  appears 
no  doubt  that  the  capital  invested  in  works  of  a permanent  value 
giving  a regular  income  is  very  considerably  in  excess  of  the  total 
indebtedness  of  the  country. 

A summary  of  the  total  debt  up  to  December  31,  1921,  is  as 


follows  : — 

1914.  1921. 

f.  f. 

Capital  of  interest  bearing  funded  debt...  82,384,250  530,923,248 

Amount  of  floating  debt  ...  ...  ...  89,021,405  525,582,825 

Annual  charge  for  interest  of  debt  ...  — 48,553,607 

Redemption  of  debt  ...  ...  ...  — 14,027,322 


Exchange  in  Java. 

1920.  — Heavy  fluctuations  and  speculation  in  exchange  during 
1920  added  to  the  difficulties  of  bankers  in  their  endeavours  to 
finance  legitimate  trade,  and  wide  margins  in  quotations  were 
the  tendency,  as  cover  at  suitable  rates  was  often  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  obtain.  The  year  opened  when  the  end  of  a long  and 
heavy  depreciation  in  sterling  exchange  was  approaching.  On 
January  1,  1920,  telegraphic  transfers  on  London  were  quoted  at 
f9‘85  for  the  £ sterling,  gradually  moving  down  to  f9'00  in  the 
middle  of  February.  From  that  time,  however,  the  £ improved 
and  a more  or  less  steady  rise  with  occasional  setbacks  (due  no 
doubt  to  political  influences)  was  experienced.  On  December  31,, 
1920,  exchange  on  London  was  quoted  fll‘40. 

1921.  — Exchange  in  Java  very  largely  moved  in  accordance 
with  the  tendencies  and  rates  received  from  the  larger  markets 
of  the  world,  and  the  sterling  market  during  1921  showed  a 
general  improvement  with  fewer  fluctuations  than  in  the  previous 
few  years. 

On  a few  occasions,  political  troubles  have  given  the  London 
rate  a sharp  setback.  In  most  cases,  however,  a prompt  recovery 
has  followed,  and  this  experience  was  soon  appreciated  by  both 
bankers  and  merchants  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  very  reluct- 
ant sellers  during  these  short  depressed  periods.  A few  importers 
were  fortunate  enough  to  take  advantage  of  these  short  periods  of 
low  rates  and  in  some  cases  to  fix  exchange  forward  so  far  ahead 
as  for  the  whole  of  1922. 

The  low  value  of  the  produce  shipped  from  Java  has  continued 
throughout  the  year,  while  a big  demand  for  sterling  was  occa- 
sionally experienced  through  orders  received  from  Amsterdam  r 
very  probably  for  account  of  Germany.  These  two  features 
together  may  account  for  the  better  appearance  of  the  pound  in 
this  country  during  the  year,  and  the  latter  feature  is  certainly 
accountable  for  each  period  when  the  rate  for  telegraphic  transfers 
has  gone  as  high  as  fl'l*85. 
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The  market  in  Dutch  guilders — the  closest  cover  for  a banker 
if  sterling  is  unobtainable — weakened  very  considerably  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  year,  when  the  rate  reached  f95J,  until  for  a 
period  there  were  no  sellers  in  the  open  market.  It  is  difficult 
to  state  here,  in  Batavia,  what  influences  on  this  rate  prevail  in 
Amsterdam,  but  a steady  demand  for  Dutch  guilders  by  importers 
here,  and  the  almost  complete  absence  of  any  sellers,  necessitated 
most  bankers  keeping  a careful  watch  on  their  Dutch  funds  and 
continuing  their  sales  strictly  to  their  own  clients. 

The  American  market  has  declined  heavily  during  the  period 
under  review,  but  fluctuations — reflecting  the  New  York-London 
cross  rate — must  be  recorded.  This  country  is  too  distant  and 
uninformed  to  appreciate  all  the  causes  thus  making  the  bankers’ 
position  a difficult  one,  considering  which  margins  have  been 
extremely  narrow. 

The  business  in  Singapore  dollars,  rupees,  yen,  etc.,  has  not 
been  of  sufficient  volume  to  call  for  special  comment,  the  bulk  of 
the  market  being  confined  to  the  three  currencies  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made. 

Insurance. 

In  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  there  exists  an  excellent  field 
for  insurance,  provided  that  it  is  conducted  on  rational  and 
efficient  lines.  All  classes  of  insurance  are  transacted,  and 
although  many  large  firms  established  here  actually  place  their 
business  on  llie  Amsterdam  Exchange  or  through  London 
brokers,  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a procedure. 

Insurance  business  is  mainly  conducted  on  behalf  of  British 
companies  by  merchant  firms  who,  in  the  past,  were  perhaps 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  agencies  held  more  as  useful  assets  in 
the  conduct  of  their  regular  business  than  as  a remunerative  sec- 
tion of  that  business,  capable  of  enormous  development.  In 
consequence  of  this  attitude,  a large  proportion  of  the  business 
which  could  have  been  obtained  was  acquired  by  Dutch  concerns 
of  small  financial  strength,  who,  although  they  were  not  in  a 
position  to  hold  heavy  risks  themselves,  still  retained  the  lead  by 
passing  the  major  portion  of  such  risks  to  British  offices,  as 
reinsurance,  at  extraordinary  terms  of  commission. 

Development  was  very  rapid,  and  as  the  territory  became 
exploited  and  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  small  offices  con- 
trolled by  Dutch  capital  sprang  into  strength  and  prominence. 
These  small  concerns  were  founded  in  Java,  and  some  have 
extended  their  fields  of  activity  to  other  parts  of  the  East. 

With  the  increasing  number  of  firms  engaged,  competition  has 
become  intense,  and  insurance  has  changed  from  being  almost  a 
monopoly  between  two  or  three  houses  to  one  of  the  most  keenly 
contested  businesses  in  this  country. 

A few  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  tariffs  to  avoid 
the  continual  rate  cutting,  and  a fire  and  marine  general  tariff 
was  introduced  with  properly  constituted  regulations.  A number 
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of  companies  joined  the  combine,  but  the  tariff  was  not 
unanimously  accepted,  and  as  the  firms  not  associated  continued 
to  cut  rates  or  pay  higher  commissions  to  agents,  several  upholders 
of  the  tariff,  realising  that  they  were  suffering  serious  losses  of 
business  owing  to  their  membership,  dropped  out,  with  the  result 
that  the  tariff  broke  down  a few  months  after  its  conception. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  reform  the  general  conditions, 
but  with  the  increasing  numbers  of  new  companies,  formed 
locally,  still  higher  commissions  were  paid  to  agents,  until  at  the 
present  time  it  is  almost  general  that  25  per  cent,  commission  on 
net  premiums  is  paid  to  sub-agents  for  introducing  business  such 
as  fire  and  motor  car  insurance,  and  usually  15  per  cent,  for 
marine  insurance. 

The  small  local  companies  hold  a very  small  proportion  of  any 
risk  they  obtain , and  it  is  quite  usual  for  British  companies  to  be 
offered  90,000  guilders  of  a risk  totalling  100,000  guilders,  the 
terms  of  re-insurance  being  25  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  commission 
on  the  premium.  The  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  the 
smaller  Dutch  concerns  secure  the  business  through  agents  who 
have  to  receive  at  least  20  per  cent,  commission,  the  re-insuring 
-companies  also  requiring  a profit.  Under  these  conditions,  it  can 
be  easily  understood  that  the  smaller  houses  make  a handsome 
profit  on  direct  business  which  they  re-insure,  and  only  incur  a 
small  risk  of  loss. 

Commissions  are  still  increasing,  and  certain  sections  of  the 
business,  such  as  motor  insurance,  are  sometimes  run  at  a loss, 
owing  to  enormous  claims  and  the  initial  expense  of  securing  the 
business.  This  class  of  insurance  has  developed  enormously 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  is  subject  to  the  keenest  com- 
petition, but  rates  charged  appear  to  be  entirely  inadequate  for 
the  risks,  and  as  there  is  no  tariff  companies  cannot  readily 
increase  their  rates,  but  have  to  rely  on  careful  underwriting  to 
secure  a profit.  The  average  premium  received  for  a motor  car 
valued  roughly  at  5,000  guilders  is  170  guilders,  but  so  many 
deductions  have  to  be  allowed  to  the  insured  and  commissions 
paid  to  the  agent  who  introduces  the  business  that  the  insurance 
company  actually  only  receive  about  one  hundred  guilders. 
Owing  to  the  carelessness  of  native  drivers  and  the  prevalence  of 
minor  accidents  and  collisions,  this  sum  is  usually  soon  exhausted 
in  claims.  This  undesirable  state  has  been  brought  about  entirely 
by  the  shortsighted  price-cutting  policies  of  the  companies  con- 
cerned , but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  conditions  may  soon  improve  as 
attempts  are  now  being  made  to  form  a motor  insurance  tariff. 

Fire  Insurance. — Fire  insurance  is  profitable,  as  big  fires  are 
not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  each  large  town  has  a fairly 
efficient  fire  brigade.  Bazaars  are  very  crowded  generally,  and 
are  not  subject  to  regulations  regarding  construction,  most  of  the 
native  quarters  being  in  old  parts  of  the  towns.  These  bazaar 
risks,  being  mainly  native  and  Chinese-owned,  should  carry  heavy 
rates,  but  this  section  has  been  spoiled  by  competition,  and  the 
moral  hazard  ignored  by  the  small  companies  with  their  usual 
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rate-cutting  propensities.  This  class  of  risk  carries  heavy  insur- 
ance, but  can  be  considered  a section  which  requires  the  most 
careful  scrutiny. 

The  general  construction  of  the  towns  is  excellent,  most  houses 
being  built  of  brick  and  tile-roofed.  The  large  towns  have  many 
handsome  buildings,  well  protected  with  fire-walls,  &c.,  but  in 
some  cases  the  water  supply  is  poor.  Dock-side  risks  are  good, 
and  the  warehouses  are  mostly  of  modern  construction,  but  might 
be  described  as  crowded  at  some  ports. 

The  fire  insurance  obtainable  is  of  a varied  and  desirable  nature 
and  capable  of  much  development. 

Marine  Insurance. — The  export  statistics  form  a good  guide  to 
the  amount  of  marine  insurance  to  be  obtained  in  Java,  chiefly  on 
sugar,  tea,  rubber  and  general  products,  shipped  to  ports  all  over 
the  world,  and  business  is  written  at  competitive  rates.  A certain 
amount  of  business  is  done  with  the  Outer  Possessions,  but  , gener- 
ally speaking,  the  risks  are  bad,  as  rough  weather  is  very  prevalent 
and  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  being  done  by  prauwsr 
claims  are  frequent  and  heavy. 

Theft  and  pilferage  are  particularly  rife  in  Java  and  have  grown 
to  inordinate  lengths  since  the  close  of  the  war.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  enormous  increase  in  shipping,  with  less  qualified  or 
reliable  personnel  and  organisation  than  obtained  formerly.  In 
some  cases  the  proportion  of  losses  has  leapt  up  by  2,000  per  cent, 
since  1914.  The  insurance  rate  is  high,  and  many  companies 
decline  to  insure  goods  destined  for  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
against  theft  and  pilferage.  Shippers  and  insurance  companies 
are  endeavouring  to  have  bills  of  lading  made  more  responsible, 
and  in  many  cases  theft  and  pilferage  insurance,  if  accepted  at 
all,  is  only  accepted  up  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods. 

To  place  the  insurance  business  of  this  country  on  a sound  basis , 
some  form  of  combination  among  the  larger  concerns  is  required 
to  hold  out  against  the  extraordinary  farming-out  of  re-insurance 
and  the  short-sighted  price-cutting  policies  of  the  smaller 
companies.  Unfortunately,  so  far  experience  has  shown  that 
associations  do  not  seem  to  work  satisfactorily  here,  owing  to  a 
want  of  elasticity  and  a regrettable  lack  of  unity  among  the 
parties  concerned. 
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» APPENDIX  I. 


Principal  Imports  and  Exports  of  Java  and  Madura  for  1913,  1920 
AND  1921,  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  INTERNATIONAL  SCHEDULE. 


Principal  Imports  into  Java  and  Madura — Quantities  only — arranged 
according  to  the  International  Schedule. 


Import  Items. 

Unit. 

1913. 

1920. 

1921. 

Animals  and  Animal  Products— 
Cattle,  horned 

No. 

5,595 

3,153 

4,161 

Meats,  conserved,  ham 

Kilo. 

250,738 

317,973 

315,146 

„ ,,  other 

(«) 

763,579 

601,822 

„ ,,  fresh 

95,968 

8,930 

174,315 

2,084,173 

Fish,  tinned 

1,040,198 

1,960,087 

„ salt,  or  dried  ... 

39,589,200 

35,454,000 

46,262,000 

,,  roe 

40,623 

62,725 

(b) 

Butter,  natural,  tinned 

1,545,373 

2,314,000 

2,465,000 

.,  artificial 

329,073 

112,772 

153,037 

Cheese... 

352,631 

478,517 

519,993 

Milk,  condensed 

2,577,683 

3,380,000 

4,650,000 

,,  sterilized 

Litre 

1,515,232 

1,315,000 

2,863,000 

Waxes,  animal 

Kilos. 

198,815 

113,945 

302,668 

Vegetables  and  Products  of — 
Rice,  cleaned,  Indian 

Kilos, 

67,465,501 

10,000 

96,446,000 

„ „ Saigon 

146,099,936 

1,000 

361,160,000 

„ „ Siamese 

44,503,966 

— 

104,312,000 

„ ,,  all  others 

75 

345,552 

8,000 

8,284,000 

Corn  meal 

75 

32,701 

61,782 

113,712 

Flour,  wheat ... 

34,242,355 

27,366,000 

29,888,000 

Biscuits  and  crackers 

?7 

1,882,000 

2,051,000 

882,000 

Fruits,  fresh  ... 

Cases 

14,542 

27,662 

53,505 

„ dried  raisins 

Kilos. 

7,758,000 

10,029,000 

7,346,000 

78,763,000 

Soya  beans  

77 

50,494,174 

32,128,000 

Vegetables,  tinned  ... 

FIs. 

(6) 

1,134,000 

959,000 

„ dried 

77 

(*) 

902,000 

1,312,000 

Tea,  leaf 

Kilos. 

3,035,250 

2,925,000 

2,800,000 

Linseed  oil  in  tins  ... 

Litre 

1,072,025 

2,510,000 

566,400 

„ „ in  drums 

77 

66,954 

291,500 

212,400 

Vinegar,  essence 

77 

188,373 

274,127 

26,975 

118,563 

„ all  other  ... 

77 

14,341 

17,750 

Beer,  stout,  bottled  ... 

77 

441,967 

567,800 

524,200 

„ other  ... 

77 

2,407,580 

6,227,300 

6,211,300 

81,300 

„ in  barrels 

77 

206,436 

63,200 

Wines,  still,  bottled 

77 

777,000 

1,034,600 

890,000 

„ ,.  in  barrels 

77 

406,724 

368,100 

260,300 

„ sparkling  

Bottles 

131.156 

208,800 

169,200 

Brandy 

Litre 

11,293 

11,243 

10,457 

Cognac,  bottled 

77 

459,036 

285,505 

292,904 

Gin,  Hollands,  bottled 

77 

1,536,865 

848,900 

719,100 

Whisky  

77 

189,423 

199,402 

347,532 

Mineral  waters 

Bottles 

1,492,421 

859,500 

1,093,300 

* Further  details,  including  countries  of  origin  and  destination,  can  be  con- 
sulted on  application  to  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade. 

(а)  Returned  by  value  only  in  1913. 

(б)  Not  separately  distinguished  in  1921. 
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Import  Items. 

Unit. 

1913. 

1920. 

1921. 

Other  Yegetable  Products — 

Rubber,  tyres,  auto  ... 

No. 

(a) 

247,663  j 

221,119 

„ „ bicycles 

(«)  1 

643,505  | 

344,516 

Gambier  (tanning  extract)  ... 

Kilos. 

874,667  j 

2,509,133 

2,420,810 

Pine  tar  (Swedish) 

Litre 

(a) 

311,377  1 

39,658 

Agar-Agar,  jelly  

Kilos. 

(&)  | 

73,585 

210,061 

Tobacco,  cigarettes  ... 

96,9.20 

1,135,800  | 

2,053,800 

,,  cigars 

289,016 

173,700  j 

148,900 

„ smoking  

J? 

1,234,397 

737,000  ! 

1,122,800 

Textiles — 

Cotton,  unbleached 

FIs. 

6,772,365  | 

41.137.000 

84.961.000 

23.044.000 

59.702.000 

„ bleached 

32,628,942  | 

,,  dyed  and  printed 

?> 

34,483,319 

16,863,000  j 

15,912,000 

sarongs,  kains,  slen- 
dangs  and  head 

„ dyed  and  printed,  other 

J) 

(«) 

100,821,000 

1,567,000 

61,277,000 

,,  thread  weaving 

Kilos. 

(a) 

1,422,000 

,,  ,,  other 

FIs. 

(6) 

3,400,000  ! 

2,534,000 

Woollen  goods 

1,614,659 

1,896,880 

1,021,818 

,,  ,,  mixed 

497,939 

605,854  j 

339,490 

Silk  goods 

1,646,177 

4,058,809 

6,843,989 

,,  ,,  mixed  

589,309 

353,624 

269,753 

Laces  and  embroideries 

Kilos. 

286,114 

119,926 

Clothing,  knitted  ...  ) 

f 3,092,006 
j 1,251,617 
J 794,862 
1 1,453,599 

3,813,440 

„ white  underwear  | 

1,197,051 

„ men’s 

„ women’s  ...  | 

FIs. 

4,097,367 

895,026 

1,340,271 

,,  children’s  ... 

I 318,103 

247,681 

„ millinery  ...  J 

L 67,587 

65,259 

Jute  yarns 

Kilos. 

19,825 

428,434 

466,643 

„ goods  

n 

— 

109,598 

191,468 

Sacks  ... 

Wood  and  Paper  Products — 

FIs. 

5,419,345 

13,638,000 

; 19,405,000 

Timber,  sawn... 

?? 

242,107 

516,372 

565,932 

Paper,  newsprint,  white 

5) 

137,914 

(a) 

2,395,524 

926,831 

Newspaper,  old 

Kilos. 

10,607,644 

1,386,932 

Paper,  writing 

Mineral  Products,  not  Metal — 

FIs. 

540,646 

3,338,720 

2,391,133 

1 

Coal,  steam  ... 

Tons. 

286,291 

175,542 

50,761 

460,222 

Asphalt 

Kilos. 

19,016 

391,056 

Illuminating  oil 

Litre 

32,758,683 

34,758,000 

31,224,000 

Paraffin  oil 

Kilos. 

219,027 

2,656 

6,725 

Lubricating  oils 

V 

1,449,532 

4,071,154 

16,637,374 

Paraffin  wax  ... 

J? 

835,007 

241 

28,031 

Vaseline 

V 

8,053 

13,885 

12,765 

Lubricating  greases 

V 

172,723 

j 141,330 

325,725 

Cement,  Portland  

Casks 

598,156 

744,176 

563,162 

Glass,  tiles  of... 
,,  lamp  ware 

Pieces 

388,705 

750,563 

167,070 

Doz. 

572,309 

473,821 

694,857 

„ other  hollow  ... 

FIs. 

(6) 

2,359,000 

2,850,000 

Brick  and  tile,  clay 

No. 

(a) 

4,192,545 

2,875,763 

Crockery,  plates 

Doz. 

1,872,917 

733,735 

1,069,743 

„ cups  and  saucers  ... 

n 

1,162,834 

429,394 

794,977 

„ bowls 

j* 

210,683 

30,140 

47,293 

Asbestos,  sheets 

Kilos. 

O) 

3,327,735 

1,675,417 

Salt,  table  

>> 

176,536 

100,260 

38,776 

(a)  Entered  by  value  only  in  1913. 

(5)  Not  separately  distinguished  in  1913. 
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Import  Items. 

Unit. 

1913. 

1920. 

1921. 

Machinery  and  Vehicles — 

Sewing  machines 

Pieces 

38,968 

34,817 

21,565 

Typewriters  and  calculators.. . 

„ 

1,923 

13,631 

7,417 

436,288 

Lamps,  electric 

FIs. 

(&) 

415,535 

Automobiles  ... 

Pieces 

1,131 

4,448 

3,876 

,,  trucks  ... 

(ft) 

1,372 

1,635 

,,  parts  

FIs. 

316,113 

3,123,062 

3,471,363 

Bicycles 

Metals  and  Manufacture  of — 

Pieces 

19,350 

20,216 

22,859 

Iron  and  steel  products — 

Sheets,  bars,  rods,  &c. 

Kilos. 

(a) 

66,856,000 

58,756,000 

Roofing,  galvanised 

17,332,312 

14,647,000 

3,806,000 

Ceilings  ,, 

593,599 

979,000 

645,000 

Axles,  ordinary  

Pieces 

13,104 

11,211 

8,442 

,,  patent 

1,607 

474 

319 

Casseroles 

Kilos. 

214,386 

436,000 

121,000 

Pans  and  pots 

« 

1,622,392 

660,000 

1,130,000 

Nails,  wire,  in  kegs 

Kegs 

112,113 

216,397 

140,836 

,,  „ in  boxes 

Kilos. 

(5) 

460,225 

49,245 

Spikes,  iron 

(«) 

932,454 

562,016 

Brass  sheets 

69,603 

277,155 

142,482 

,,  wire...  

54,483 

15,521 

50,254 

Copper  sheets 

516,972 

592,371 

363,171 

,,  wire 

FIs. 

(6) 

4,725 

4,312 

,,  spikes 

72,724 

100,757 

161,542 

Gold,  minted,  private 

9,082,045 

63,465,606 

21,868,196 

account. 

,,  raw  or  partly  manu- 

u 

i 327,774 

930,408 

11,895,592 

factured,  private 

account. 

496,353 

Silver,  minted,  private  ac- 

ii 

i 10,944,520 

725,287 

count. 

„ Government 

ii 

4,419,000 

10,815,000 

10,922,000 

account. 

„ „ raw  or  partly 

ii 

712,158 

15,400 

1,079,156 

manufactured,  pri 
vate  account. 

Tin  plates  ... 

Kilos. 

O) 

11,627,000 

14,497,000 

Zinc  sheets ...  

(«) 

821,248 

296,283 

Other  Metal  Products — 

88,651 

68,031 

Wire,  imitation  gold 

FIs. 

49,686 

„ „ other 

}5 

7,961 

39,351 

11,318 

Jewellery  of  base  metal 

: ii 

Cb) 

448,774 

195,826 

Lamps,  gas,  hanging  and  wall 
„ „ other  

; Pieces 
! FIs. 

W 

(b) 

27,284 

311,561 

38,586 

241,568 

„ oil,  hanging 

Doz. 

63,844 

33,064 

13,148 

48,318 

,,  wall 

O) 

87,141 

„ „ other  

; FIs. 

653,814 

220,366 

90,385 

Chemical  Products — 

1,980,633 

1,823,208 

Coal  tar 

Litre 

O) 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

Sulphuric  acid  

Alum  ...  ...  . . . . . . 

Kilo. 

P 

(a) 

(a) 

307,000 

111,294,000 

1,497,861 

825,629 

57,389,000 

1,010,988 

451,954 

Calcium  carbide 

99 

523,230 

891,326 

539,393 

Carbonate  of  soda 

99 

(■ b ) 

2,633,280 

1,198,428 

Caustic  soda  ... 

1,977,632 

4,221,774 

689,447 

Vitriol,  copper  

„ iron 

383,360 

2,443,623 

239,444 

140,906 

229,833 

244,274 

(a)  Entered  by  value  only  in  1913. 

\b)  Not  separately  distinguished  in  1913. 
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Import  Items. 

Unit. 

1913. 

1920. 

1 

1921. 

Chemical  Products — cont. 

Dyes,  colours,  &c.,  alizarine 

Kilo. 

607,715 

262,141 

311,984 

301,117 

184,634 

Paints,  aniline 

175,569 

„ indigo,  artificial 

(a) 

334,885 

474,035 

red  lead  

497,884 

632,906 

344,566 

,,  varnish 

Litre 

(a) 

159,004 

108,308 

zinc  white 

Kilo. 

524,191 

1,687,403 

322,755 

,,  turpentine  ... 

Litre 

84,036 

16,061 

10,547 

„ other  liquid  ... 

Kilos. 

(a) 

1,934,619 

1,368,828 

„ „ dry  

55 

(a) 

1,795,641 

607,176 

Gunpowder  ... 

Kilo. 

50,546 

27,993 

14,266 

13,826 

„ smokeless 

>! 

(*) 

5,409 

Soaps,  toilet  ... 

FIs. 

671,760 

451,669 

2,554,133 

1,863,605 

„ washing 

” 

1,539,110 

1,573,050 

Miscellaneous — 

Beads,  glass  ...  ...  ... 

55 

72,372 

118,098 

147,335 

„ celluloid  

j 5 

125,971  j 

18,708 

14,205 

Buttons,  glass 

Gross 

57,590  1 

42,558 

61,181 

„ metal 

55 

531,167 

162,797 

112,662 

158,397 

„ pearl  

55 

158,139 

494,915 

„ ivory,  vegetable  ... 

55 

18,326 

435 

328 

Bracelets,  celluloid 

FIs. 

26,526 

9,434 

6.5,907 

23,814 

Matches,  wood  (in  100  gross 

• 

50,547  , 

38,109 

boxes). 

Principal  Exports  from  Java  and  Madura  ( Quantities  only)  arranged  according 
to  the  International  Schedule. 


Export  Items. 

Unit. 

1913. 

1920. 

1921. 

Animal  Products — 

Hides,  buffalo  

Kilo. 

2,801,551 

3,816,000 

2,007,000 

„ cattle 

55 

2,032,741 

2,080,000 

1,297,000 

Skins,  goat  ... 

No. 

1,143,685 

1,106,000 

944,000 

„ iguana 

55 

60,374 

82,939 

70,637 

Horns,  buffalo  ...  ... 

Kilo. 

29,418 

45,174 

1,800 

Bird  nests,  edible  I 

! „ 

O) 

30,256 

115,929 

Tegetable  Products — 

Rice,  cleaned  ...  ...  ...  j 

Kilo. 

62,747,016 

1,747,000 

909,000 

Tapioca,  flour  j 

55 

53,237,156 

64,140,000 

62,447,000 

„ flake  

55 

10,487,000 

3,891,000 

6,388,000 

. >,  Pearl  j 

55 

778,320 

7,354,000 

10,479,000 

Oil  seed,  castor  ...  ...  - 

55 

1,800,000 

1,047,000 

2,406,000 

„ capoc  ...  ...  1 

55 

19,479,414 

12,973,000 

12,030,000 

Peanuts,  shelled 

55 

6,277,306 

8,676,000 

4,860,000 

„ unshelled 

55 

11,244,024 

9,715,000 

7,250,000 

Sesame  seed  ...  ...  ...  i 

55 

1,558,519 

1,209,000 

1,064,000 

Copra ...  | 

55 

79,155,211 

49,737,000 

93,009,000 

» oil  ! 

Litre 

66 

63,899,000 

30,311,000 

Peanut  oil  ...  ...  ... 

• 

740 

960,029 

1,211,705 

Copra  oil  cake  ...  ... 

Kilo. 

(b) 

53,279,000 

10,385,000 

„ ,,  mexl 

55 

2,150,000 

4,406,000 

— 

Cocoa  beans  ... 

55 

2,260,036 

994,000 

1,057,000 

(cl)  Entered  by  value  only  in  1913. 

( b ) Not  separately  distinguished  in  1913. 
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Export  Items. 

Unit. 

1913.  | 

1920. 

1921. 

Vegetable  Products — cont. 
Coffee,  husked,  Java... 

Kilo. 

5,293,215 

2,241,000 

1,179,000 

„ „ Liberia 

5) 

157,860 

154,000 

95,000 

„ „ Robusta 

?) 

8,437,233 

38,685,000 

26,244,000 

„ „ other 

... 

?) 

1,910,351 

2,655,000 

3,256,000 

Tea  

... 

25,060,000 

42,182,000 

30,749,000 

„ waste 

... 

» 

1,487,000 

593,000 

702,000 

Cassia  vera 

... 

(5) 

191,068 

65,290 

Cinnamon 

... 

58,809 

145,377 

69,033 

Cloves 

... 

1,062 

41,534 

16,899 

Mace 

... 

)5 

29,907 

49,821 

27,335 

Nutmegs,  unground  ... 

... 

>> 

97,063 

124,030 

77,335 

„ ground  ... 

... 

84,642 

188,604 

113,933 

Pepper,  black 

5,299,630 

7,515,000 

15,309,000 

„ white 

... 

2,058,185 

1,661,000 

1,822,000 

,,  cayenne 

656,254 

771,000 

415,000 

Sugar,  white  Java  cane 

Tons 

1,238,738 

1,480,346 

1,635,649 

„ brown,  Muscavado 

38,842 

21,733 

47,624 

„ molasses 

... 

190,779 

178,153 

117.911 

„ palm-tree 

• •• 

Kilo. 

2,158,816 

3,609,784 

2,014,550 

Other  Vegetable  Products — 

Betel  or  areca  nuts  ... 

... 

Kilo. 

3,808,321 

4,846,000 

6,837,000 

Cinchona  bark 

... 

8,054,595 

4,526,000 

4,601,000 

Coca  leaves  ... 

... 

1,332,311 

1,676,621 

1,072,673 

Cubeb  berries 

• . • 

132,303 

124,834 

74,045 

Roots 

... 

29,877 

50,568 

14,605 

Citronella  oil 

55 

75,230 

434,445 

281,250 

Rubber,  plantation  ... 

... 

5* 

2,654,204 

31,146,000 

29.400,000 

Gum  damar  ... 

... 

55 

2,199,000 

1,774,000 

1,149,000 

Gambier 

... 

55 

10,200 

3,655 

1,466 

Tobacco  leaf,  wrapper 

... 

?? 

17,792,000 

23,610,000 

7,404,000 

„ „ filler  ... 

... 

55 

42,618,000 

78,392,000 

23,772,000 

„ shag 

... 

5? 

381,000 

198,000 

269,000 

Fibres  and  Textiles — 

Cotton,  raw  ... 

Kilo. 

1,672,474 

614,000 

170,000 

„ ginned 

... 

5? 

342,000 

79,000 

493,000 

Hemp,  manilla 

... 

55 

232,000 

— 

— 

Sisal  fibre  

... 

55 

8,740,656 

16,141,000 

12,537,000 

Capoc  ...  

55 

9,017,000 

12,205,000 

17,588,000 

Palm  fibre  

• • • 

55 

116,100 

84,913 

7,725 

Hats,  bamboo 

... 

Piece 

5,550,204 

3,244,000 

1,403,000 

„ pandan 

... 

» 

4,238,000 

7,787,000 

5,972,000 

Wood- 

Rattan 

• n • 

Kilos. 

100,645 

1 1,623,000 

1,000,000 

Teakwood,  sawn 

. • • 

Cub.  Ms. 

1,927 

339 

216 

„ unsawn  ... 

• •• 

55 

36,624 

12,271 

827 

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products — 
Kerosene  and  gasoline 

Litre 

241,177 

53,239 

| 

2,064,832 

Lubricating  oils 

. • • 

Kilo. 

400 

4,269,436 

1,414,616 

6,337,988 

Residual  (Fuel)  oil 

, . , 

Litre 

16,228 

32,807,301 

Paraffin  wax 

. . . 

Kilo. 

3,097,156 

2,522,000 

3,177,000 

Metals — 

Tin 

Kilo. 

2,127,000 

13,648,000 

13,539,000 

Chemicals  and  Drugs — 

Indigo,  natural,  dry  ... 

. . . 

Kilo. 

34,656 

31,325 

69,777 

„ „ wet... 

• • . 

55 

41,393 

157,138 

6,250 

Alcohol,  under  70  degrees 

. . . 

Litre 

1,049,031 

1,648,000 

1,372,000 

„ over  70  degrees 

55 

11,928,635 

17,385,000 

8,029,000 

Quinine  

... 

Kilo. 

72,507 

310,351 

281,578 

( l ) Not  separately  distinguished  in  1913. 
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APPENDIX  II. 


Statistics  giving  the  Principal  Grades  of  Cotton  Textiles  imported 
into  Java  and  Madura  during  1921,  from  Holland,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Japan,  and  “all  other  countries.” 


Imported  from — 

Description. 

Unit. 

! Holland. 

Great 

Britain. 

Japan. 

Other 

Countries. 

Calico — 

1 

23-28  inch 

Pieces 

— 

500 

2,650 

— 

36-40  „ 

3,898 

9,154 

— 

— 

43-47  „ 

1,200 

— 

— 

— 

Drillings,  unbleached 

97,372 

28,769 

61,052 

1,380 

Shirtings,  unbleached — 

23-28  inch  

12,000 

6,866 

4.000 

300 

31-34  „ 

5,676 

26,656 

8,580 

300 

36-40  „ 

58,523 

53,291 

286,520 

6,166 

43-47  „ 

10,678 

14,202 

13,050 

190 

Unbleached  Cotton  (not  men- 
tioned separately) — 

23-28  inch 

,, 

11,308 

21,930 

24,206 

7,299 

31-34  „ 

5,480 

28,169 

22,600 

22,537 

36-40  „ 

27,703 

167,537 

420,614 

57,205 

43-47  „ 

8,058 

41,032 

27,700 

4,045 

Cambrics — 

of  45  threads  and  less 

55 

947,658 

405,204 

— 

2,078 

of  more  than  45  threads... 

55 

2,081,571 

671,153 

— 

4,476 

Drillings — 

Bleached  ... 

55 

83,795  ! 

109,225 

5,689 

16,646 

Striped  or  checked 

5> 

95,303 

24,307 

5,800 

90 

Dyed 

55 

86,318 

19,675 

20,479 

13,751 

Eleph  antes — 

Bleached,  of  50  threads  or 

55 

18,964 

2.(576 

. _ 

— 

less. 

Bleached,  of  more  than  50 

55 

100 

— 

— 



threads. 

Jeans  and  Twills — 

Unbleached 

55 

4,790 

3,481 

63,960 

870 

Bleached  ... 

55 

531 

2,634 

18,690 

150 

Jaconettes 

55 

600 

1,096 

— 

— . 

Lawns 

55 

13,527 

96,897 

300 

906 

Madapollams — 

25-27  inch 

55 

— 

474 

— 



30-32  „ 

55 

6 

483 





35-38  „ 

55 

977 

300 



5 

Sateens — 

Bleached  ... 

55 

— 

252 





Printed 

55 

200 

1,949 

— 



Dyed 

55 

586 

1,685 

— 



Shirtings  and  Longcloths, 
bleached — 

of  33  threads  and  less — 

25-27  inch 

55 

200 

3,589 

— 



30-32  „ 

55 

15,623 

17,384 

— 

850 

35-38  „ 

55 

10,217 

36,914 

19,145 

6,025 

of  more  than  33  threads — 

25-27  inch 

55 

141 

1,529 

— 

485 

30-32  „ 

55 

40,200 

215,231 

2,140 

2,340 

35-38  „ 

55 

44,171 

141,303 

75,379 

12,894 
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Imported  from — 

Description. 

Unit. 

Holland. 

Great 

Britain. 

i 1 

Japan. 

Other 

Countries. 

Kains  Pandjang — 

Big  imitation  batics 

Corges 

4,410 

36,285 

Woven 

1,830 

500 

— 

2 

Adrianopel  and  alazarine 

a 

— 

— 

— 

red. 

Adrianopel  and  alazarine 

6,304 







red,  woven. 

Sarongs — 

Big  imitation  batics 

17,511 

1,953 

4,493 

928 

Adrianopel  and  alizarine 

3,389 

— 

767 

red. 

Adrianopel  and  alizarine 

62,894 

37,588 

852 

113,350 

red,  woven. 

Children’s  imitation  batics 

3,833 

450 

655 

Adrianopel  and  alizarine 

» 

— 

45 

— 

120 

red. 

Adrianopel  and  alizarine 

53 

2,180 

167 

— 

526 

red,  woven. 

Slendangs — 

Imitation  batics  ... 

466 

365  , 

_ 



woven 

„ 

665 

— 

— 

— 

Head  Gear — 

Imitation  batics  ... 

: 

)) 

3,886 

711 

503 

Adrianopel  and  alizarine 

i) 

290 

1,883 

— 

20 

red. 

Woven,  other  than  mata- 

Pieces 

88 

240 

— 

— 

dama  red. 
Bedticking  ... 

rj 

1 1,397 

108 

529 

Coloured  Woven,  other 

55 

42,619 

78,461 

433,305 

53,794 

Italians  and  Lastings 

5J 

4,423 

7,735 

15,470 

— 

1,072 

Blouse  Cloth,  for  native  wear 

85 

1,335 

— 

433 

Cloth,  Union  cloth 

55 

395 

104 

— 

— 

Blankets,  molton 

55 

1,660,534 

19,414 

36,486 

83,478 

Woollen 

55 

35,450 

1,832 

1,734 

7,882 

Gunny  Bags  ... 

5> 

203,200 

26,795 

24,593,986 

Printed  Cotton,  adrianopel 
and  alizarine,  red — 

23-28  inch 

55 

— 

33,306 

600 

— 

31-34  „ 

55 

2,335 

46,962 

— 

1,600 

36-40  „ 

5 5 

37,182 

51,845 

— 

7,330 

Other  colours 

55 

159,979 

1,253,407 

65,989 

75,348 

Dyed  Cotton  Goods,  adriano- 
pel and  alizarine,  red — 

23-28  inch 

” 

1,107 

22,578 

5,440 

3 

31-34  „ 

55 

1,168 

7,311 

— 

400 

36-40  „ 

2,875 

9,179 

180 

— 

Other  colours 

55 

780,517 

1,348,232 

1,216,311 

567,262 

Yarns,  unbleached — 

Kilos. 

2,665 

312,335 

107,198 

750,523 

Dyed,  red 

55 

70,388 

21,984 

30 

59,391 

Dyed,  other  colours 

55 

11,414 

16,469 

660 

14,379 

Yarns — 

Sewing- thread  on  reels  ... 

55 

294,899 

1,421,108 

272,814 

107,529 

„ „ on  balls  ... 

55 

53,821 

134,756 

16,740 

19,654 

Crochet  Cotton  threads  on 

55 

14,066 

9,196 

29,487 

15,458 

balls. 
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B. — Description  oe  the  various  Fields. 

Northern  Sumatra. 

The  Peureula  (or  Perlak)  fields  in  the  Government  of  Atjeh,  has  a 
dome-shaped  anticline  in  which  over  200  wells  have  been  drilled.  The 
oil-bearing  strata  were  found  at  depths  varying  from  100  to  600  metres, 
the.  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  being  *770.  The  water-flush  system  of 
drilling  was  used  at  first,  but  later  replaced  by  Canadian  machinery  and 
standard  rigs.  There  are  two  pipe  lines  (one  for  oil  and  the  other  for 
gas)  which  carry  the  products  to  the  Bataafsche  refinery  at  Pangkalan 
Brandan,  120  kilometres  away.  The  production  in  1900  was  6,978  tons, 
286,075  in  1909,  132,560  in  1919,  and  129,800  tons  in  1920.  The  concession 
is  owned  by  the  Perlak  Petroleum  Maatschappij,  an  independent  company 
with  headquarters  at  The  Hague,  but  the  field  is  operated  on  a contract 
or  royalty  basis  by  the  Bataafsche  Petroleum  Maatschappij. 

The  Zuid  Perlak  concession  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Zuid  Perlak 
Petroleum  Maatschappij,  of  The  Hague,  also  an  independent  company, 
but  the  output  is  sold  to  the  Bataafsche  refinery  at  Pangkalan  Brandan 
at  market  prices.  The  production  in  1920  amounted  to  8,235  tons. 

The  Telaga  Said  field,  in  the  Langkat  district,  as  having  a 
“ petroliferous  formation,  which  is  probably  of  Tertiary  age,  consists  of 
a belt  of  coarse,  uncemented  blue  to  grey  sandstone  of  characteristic 
appearance,  interstratified  with  marls  and  shales,  east  of  the  mountain 
range,  on  the  slopes  of  which,  as  well  as  10  to  12  miles  eastward  on  the 
coast,  oil  outflows  abound  ” (Boverton  Redwood  in  “ Petroleum  and  its 
Products  ”).  The  anticline  of  this  field,  forming  a dome,  is  about 
30  kilometres  in  length  and  from  500  to  1,000  metres  in  width.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  oil  is  from  '765  to  ’770.  The  water-flush  system  of 
drilling  was  used  in  the  beginning,  but  later  Canadian  machinery  and 
standard  rigs  have  been  used.  A refinery  was  built  at  Pangkalan 
Brandan  in  1891,  since  much  enlarged,'  to  which  the  oil  is  brought  through 
pipe  lines.  The  production  from  this  field,  however,  is  very  much 
diminished. 

The  Boeloe  Telang  field  is  on  the  same  anticline  as  the  Telega  Said  in 
the  Langkat  district,  but  the  oil  is  heavier,  having  a specific  gravity 
of  '785.  The  owners  of  this  concession  built  a small  refinery  on  the 
Tandjoeng  Poera  River  to  take  care  of  their  production.  In  1915  the 
refinery  was  closed  down  and  a contract  was  made  with  the  Bataafsche 
Petroleum  Maatschappij  to  take  all  of  the  crude  at  a reported  price  of 
30  shillings  per  ton.  All  efforts  to  reach  additional  supplies  of  oil  at  lower 
levels  on  this  field  have  failed,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  rapidly  approaching 
exhaustion.  Various  systems  of  drilling  were  used,  but  principally 
Canadian  machinery. 

The  Southern  Sumatra  Fields. 

The  most  important  concessions  in  this  area  are  the  Moeara  Enim, 
Babat,  Soeban  Djerigi,  Soeban  Boeroeng,  and  Ramok,  in  the  order  of 
their  1920  production.  They  are  all  situated  in  the  Residency  of 
Palembang. 

The  Moeara  Enim  field  was  brought  into  production  in  1900.  The  rights 
were  purchased  by  the  Moeara  Enim  Petroleum  Mij.,  which  company 
built  a refinery  at  Pladjoe  on  the  Moesi  River,  a short  distance  below  the 
town  of  Palembang.  A pipe  line  was  built  from  the  wells  to  the  refinery, 
a distance  of  160  kilometres.  The  company  finally  came  under  the  control 
of  the  Royal  Dutch  Group.  The  highest  production  in  this  field  was 
reached  in  1906  when  151,035  tons  were  obtained.  In  1918  the  production 
was  88,235  tons,  but  had  increased  to  104,376  tons  in  1920.  The  field  is 
described  as  being  a long  anticline  with  petroliferous  strata  at  depths 
varying  from  100  to  600  metres.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  ranges 
from  *780  to  *807.  Canadian  and  standard  rigs  were  used,  and  over  200 
wells  were  drilled,  most  of  them  producers. 
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The  Babat  field  was  also  brought  in  by  the  same  company.  This  area 
lies  along  the  Moesi  River  about  150  kilometres  above  the  town  of 
Palembang.  It  came  into  production  in  1901  with  both  flowing  and 
pumping  wells,  the  yield  during  the  first  year  amounting  to  3,730  tons, 
increasing  to  70,690  tons  in  1916,  and  decreasing  to  59,475  tons  in  1920. 
The  oil  is  piped  to  the  refinery  at  Pladjoe.  The  field  is  dome-shaped 
anticline,  the  oil-bearing  strata  being  at  a depth  of  from  25  to  200  metres. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  is  *800.  The  machinery  used  in  the 
development  was  largely  Canadian. 

The  Ramok  concession  first  came  into  production  in  1910  with  152  tons, 
which  had  increased  to  14,120  in  1920.  The  oil  strata  are  much  the  same 
as  in  the  Moeara  Enim  area.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  is  -790,  and 
the  production  is  piped  to  the  Bataafsche  refinery  at  Pladjoe.  Canadian 
machinery  and  standard  rigs  are  used. 

The  Soeban  Djerigi  concession  began  production  in  1905  with  23,266 
tons,  increasing  to  133,695  tons  in  1909,  decreasing  to  44,815  tons  in 
1914,  and  increasing  to  66,103  tons  in  1920.  The  oil-bearing  strata  vary 
from  100  to  500  metres  in  depth.  The  specific  gravity  is  *770,  and  the  oil 
is  piped  to  the  Bataafsche  refinery  at  Pladjoe. 

The  Soeban  Boeroeng  concession  first  produced  in  1914  when  340  tons 
were  recovered.  In  1920  the  production  was  53,329  tons.  The  specific 
gravity  is  *780;  and  the  oil  is  piped  to  the  Bataafsche  refinery  at  Pladjoe. 
Canadian  machinery  and  standard  rigs  were  used. 

The  Java  Fields. 

The  most  important  producing  fields  in  Java  at  the  present  time  are 
Tinawoen,  Panolan,  Made,  Djepon,  and  Twelve  Dessas,  named  in  the  order 
of  their  1920  production.  They  are  all  situated  in  the  Residencies  of 
Rembang  and  Soerabaja  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Island. 

The  Tinawoen  concession  consists  of  three  producing  fields  on  an 
anticline  1,500  metres  long  by  600  wide.  There  are  five  producing  levels 
varying  from  60  to  340  metres  below  the  surface.  Up  to  1917  some  184 
wells  had  been  drilled  of  which  35  were  producing  in  that  year.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  oil  is  -870.  The  oil  is  piped  to  the  refinery  at 
Tjepoe  on  the  Solo  River.  The  production  in  1920  was  113,407  tons. 

The  Panolan  concession  has  a dome-shaped  anticline  about  1,800  metres 
long  by  1,200  wide.  There  are  seven  producing  levels,  varying  from  85  to 
400  metres  deep.  Up  to  1917  some  147  wells  had  been  drilled,  of  which 
90  were  then  producing.  The  production  in  1900  was  23.536  tons  and  in 
1920  it  had  increased  to  106,120  tons.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  is 
•850.  The  production  is  piped  to  the  refinery  at  Tjepoe. 

The  Djepon  concession’s  most  important  field  is  the  Semanggi,  the 
producing  area  of  which  is  1,500  metres  long  by  about  600  wide.  There 
are  three  producing  levels  varying  from  80  to  500  metres  deep.  Up  to 
1917  there  had  been  68  wells  drilled  of  which  only  four  were  still  producing. 
The  production  in  1900  amounted  to  522  tons,  which  had  increased  to 
25,899  tons  in  1920.  although  over  40,000  tons  were  produced  in  1917. 
The  oil  is  piped  to  the  refinery  at  Tjepoe.  The  specific  gravity  is  -865. 

The  Made  concession  in  the  Residency  of  Soerabaja  produced  8,696  tons 
in  1905,  29.589  in  1919,  and  31,758  in  1920.  The  oil  is  much  heavier  than 
the  Sumatra  product,  varying  from  *830  to  -890  specific  gravity,  and  it  is 
piped  to  the  refinery  at  Wonokromo,  near  Soerabaja  city. 

The  Twelve  Dessas  concession,  also  situated  in  the  same  Residency,  had 
a production  in  1900  of  13,231  tons,  17,918  in  1918,  and  19,031  in  1920. 
The  oil  is  approximately  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  that  of  the  Made 
concession,  and  is  piped  to  the  refinery  at  Wonokromo. 

All  of  the  above  concessions  and  the  two  refineries  are  operated  by 
the  Dordtsche  Petroleum  Mautschappij,  a subsidiary  of  the  Royal  Dutch 
Group.  The  N.I.  Koloniale  Petroleum  Mij.,  in  which  Americans  are 
interested,  have  two  producing  concessions  in  the  Residency  of  Rembang, 
Petak  which  produced  3,069  tons  in  1920.  and  Tremboel  from  which  562 
tons  were  obtained  in  1920. 


The  Dutch  Borneo  Fields. 

There  are  five  important  fields  in  this  area,  three  of  which  are  the 
largest  producers  of  crude  in  this  Colony:  Louise,  Tarakan  1,  Tarakan  II, 
lionny  and  Moeara,  all  operated  by  the  Bataafsche  Petroleum 
Maatschappij,  a subsidiary  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Company.  The  one 
refinery  in  this  district  is  also  owned  by  the  Bataafsche  and  is  located  at 
Balikpapan  on  the  east  coast  of  Borneo.  The  Borneo  oils  are  very  heavy, 
varying  in  density  according  to  the  depth  of  the  layers.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  top  sand  is  -963,  the  middle  sand  *860  to  -890,  and  lower 
sand  -856.  The  Tarakan  oils,  however,  are  used  for  liqued  fuel  and  have 
a density  of  -980. 

The  Tarakan  concessions  are  situated  on  the  island  of  that  name  off  the 
east  coast  of  Borneo.  They  came  into  production  in  1906  with  8,065  tons, 
which  has  steadily  increased  until  the  two  areas  produced  over  800,000 
tons  in  1920.  The  product  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  liquid  fuel,  the 
only  process  necessary  for  its  direct  use  being  a simple  electric  method 
for  removing  the  slight  amount  of  water  which  may  be  in  the  oil.  The 
concessions  are  owned  by  the  Tarakan  Petroleum  Maatschappij  and  leased 
for  operation  to  the  Bataafsche  Petroleum  Maatschappij  at  a rate  of 
f 1.1.25  per  ton. 

The  Louisa  concession  forms  part  of  the  Sanga  Sanga  anticline,  the 
petroliferous  strata  being  that  described  above.  Between  200  and  300 
wells  have  been  drilled  in  this  field,  Canadian  machinery  and  standard 
rigs  being  used.  The  production  in  1916  amounted  to  461,923  tons, 
398,841  tons  in  1917,  488,359  tons  in  1919  and  454,387  tons  in  1920,  all 
of  which  is  piped  to  the  Bataafsche  refinery  at  Balikpapan. 

The  Sanga  Sanga  Dalem  field  has  an  anticline  some  90  kilometres  in 
length,  forming  domes  at  two  places. 

The  Noni  (or  Nonny)  concession  covers  one  of  these  domes  at  Sambodja, 
which  produced  1,180  tons  in  1910,  198,199  tons  in  1916,  152,559  tons  in 
1917,  and  186,740  tons  in  1920. 

The  Moeara  concession  covers  an  extension  of  the  Sanga  Sanga  Dalem 
dome.  Production  was  begun  in  1902  with  1,366  tons,  increasing  to 
77,595  tons  in  1913,  and  102,992  tons  in  1920.  It  is  operated  by  the 
Bataafsche  on  a royalty  basis.  Two  new  wells  were  brought  into  production 
on  this  concession  during  1921,  one  with  a capacity  of  6,000  barrels  per  day 
and  the  other  running  2,500  barrels  daily. 
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Reports  by  H.M.  Trade  Commissioners,  Commercial  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Officers  on  commercial  and  financial  conditions  in  the  following  countries, 
issued  or  in  course  of  preparation,  by  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade. 

{All  prices  are  net  and  those  in  parentheses  include  postage.) 


A. — During  the  year  1921. 


Algeria 
Argentina  ... 
Australia  ... 
Austria 
Brazil 
British  West  Indie 
Canada 

Canary  Islands 
China 

Czecho-Slovakia 
Denmark  ... 

East  Africa 
Ecuador 
Egypt 
Finland 
Germany  . . . 
Greece 

Honduras  ... 
Hungary 
India 
Italy 


2s.  Od.  {2s.  1 id.) 
Is.  9 d.  {Is.  10 id.) 
2s.  9 d.  {2s.  lid.) 
Is.  6d.  {Is.  Ihd.) 
Is.  9 d.  (Is.  10id.l 
Is.  0 d.  (Is.  lid.) 
2s.  3d.  (2s.  5d.) 
Is.  3d.  (Is.  4id.) 
Is.  9d.  (Is.  lOid.) 
Is.  6d.  (Is.  7 id.) 
Is.  3d.  (Is.  4 id.) 
Is.  3d.  (Is.  4id.) 

...  9 d.  (lOd.) 
Is.  Od.  (Is.  lid.) 
Is.  Od.  (Is.  lid.) 

...  9d.  (lOid.) 
Is.  9 d.  (Is.  lOid.) 

...  9d.  (lOd.) 
Is.  3d.  (Is.  4 id.) 
5s.  Od.  (5s.  5d.) 
Is.  Od.  (Is.  lid.) 


Japan 

Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Morocco 
Netherlands 
New  Zealand 
Norway 


2s.  Od.  ( 2s.  2d.) 

...  9 d.  (lOd.) 
Is.  Od.  (Is.  lid.) 
2s.  Od.  (2s.  lid.) 
Is.  3d.  (Is.  4id.) 
Is.  6d.  (Is.  7id.) 
...  9d.  (lOid.) 


Panama  and  Costa  Rica 

Is.  Od.  (Is.  lid.) 
Poland  ...  ...  2s.  Od.  (2s.  lid.) 

Roumania  ...  ...  2s.  9d.  (2s.  lid.) 

Serb-Croat-Slovene  Kingdom  (Yugo- 


slavia) 
Siam 

South  Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Turkey 

Venezuela  ... 


Is.  Od.  (Is.  lid.) 
Is.  3d.  ( Is.  4id.) 
Is.  3d.  (Is.  4 id.) 
Is.  6d.  (Is.  7 ia.) 
Is.  Od.  (Is.  lid.) 
Is.  9 d.  (Is.  lOid.) 
...  6d.  (7d.) 

2s.  Od.  (2s.  2d.) 
...  9 d.  (10d/> 


B. — During  the  year  1922. 


Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Chile 

Colombia  ... 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Denmark  ... 


3s.  6d.  (3s.  8id.) 

...  6d.  (7d.) 

2s.  9d.  (2s.  lid.) 
Is.  Od.  (Is.  lid.) 
{In  preparation.) 
Is.  6d.  (Is.  7 id.) 


Dominican  Republic  and  Hayti 

Is.  9d.  (Is.  lOid.) 


Egypt 

Finland 

Germany 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Hungary 

Italy 

Netherlands 


Is.  6d.  (Is.  7id.) 
Is.  6d.  (Is.  7 id.) 

5s.  Od.  (5s.  5d.) 
{In  preparation.) 
Is.  Od.  (Is.  lid.) 
Is.  Od.  (Is.  lid.) 
Is.  9 d.  (Is.  lOid.) 
Is.  3d.  (Is.  4id.) 


Netherlands  East  Indies  ... 
Newfoundland  9d.  (lOd.) 


Norway 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Peru 

Poland 


2s.  3d.  (2s.  5d.) 
Is.  3d.  (Is.  4id.) 
Is.  Od.  (Is.  l^d.) 
Is.  3d.  (Is.  4id.) 
Is.  3d.  (Is.  4id.) 


Portuguese  East  Africa  ...  6d.  (7d.) 

Roumania 2s.  Od.  (2s.  2d.) 

Serb-Croat-Slovene  Kingdom 

Is.  Od.  (Is.  Id.) 


Siam 

South  Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Turkey 

Uruguay  ... 


Is.  3d.  (Is.  4id.) 
{In  preparation.) 
Is.  fid.  (Is.  7 id.) 
Is.  fid.  (Is.  7id.) 
Is.  9d.  (Is.  lOid.) 

...  9d.  (lOd.) 
Is.  Od.  (Is.  lid.) 
Is.  Od.  (Is.  lid.) 


{The  above  publications  can  be  obtained  from  the  addresses  given  on  the  title 
page  of  this  report.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  OVERSEAS  TRADE. 


COMMERCIAL  REPRESENTATION  ABROAD. 

To  foster  British  overseas  trade,  the  Department  has  developed  and 
controls  the  following  services  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Officers  : — 

1.  In  the  Empire. 

The,  Trade  Commissioner  and  Imperial  Trade  Correspondent  Services. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  13  Trade  Commissioners’  offices.  These 
are  situated,  four  in  Canada  (Montreal,  Toronto,  Vancouver,  Winnipeg)  ; 
two  in  South  Africa  (Johannesburg,  Capetown)  ; two  in  Australia  (Mel- 
bourne, Sydney)  ; two  in  India  (Calcutta  and  Bombay — to  cover  also- 
Ceylon)  ; and  one  each  in  New  Zealand  (Wellington),  British  East  Africa 
(Nairobi),  and  British  West  Indies  (Trinidad). 

The  Trade  Commissioners  in  the  Dominions  have  the  assistance  of 
Imperial  Trade  correspondents  at  a number  of  important  centres. 

In  various  parts  of  the  Empire  in  which  at  present  there  are  no  com- 
missioners. there  are  correspondents  with  whom  the  Department  deals- 
direct. 

2.  In  Foreign  Countries. 

(a)  The  Commercial  Diplomatic  Service  attached  to  the  British 
Diplomatic  Missions. 

This  service  consists  of  between  thirty  and  forty  posts  in  all,  and  the 
officers  of  the  service  are  stationed  in  all  the  more  important  foreign 
markets  of  the  world.  The  members  of  the  Commercial  Diplomatic  Service 
are  styled  “ Commercial  Counsellors  ” in  the  highest  grade,  and  “ Com- 
mercial Secretaries  ” in  the  three  lower  grades.  They  are  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  British  Embassy  or  Legation  in  which  they  serve. 

The  Commercial  Diplomatic  Officer  has  general  supervision  over  the 
commercial  work  of  the  consular  offices  in  his  area,  and,  with  the  co- 
operation of  these  two  services,  a complete  network  of  Government  com- 
mercial representatives  is  thrown  over  foreign  ocuntries. 

The  Department  is  represented  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  N.  Bluett,  Commercial  Agent,  Batavia,  Java. 

(b)  The  British  Consular  Service. 

This  service  has  been  reorganised.  Particular  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  commercial  side  of  consular  work. 

Members  of  British  firms  are  urged  to  call  upon  the  Department’s 
representative  abroad  when  they  visit  an  overseas  country.  It  is  alsa 
important  that  they  should  make  a point  of  their  representatives  abroad 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  Department’s  officers. 

A handbook  giving  fuller  details  of  the  Overseas  Organization  of  the- 
Department  can  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Department  of  Overseas 
Trade,  35,  Old  Queen  Street,  S.W.l. 


NOTE. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  views  expressed  in  annual  reports  are  the 
views  of  the  officers  themselves,  and  are  not  necessarily  in  all  respects  the  views 
of  the  Department. 
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The  monetary  unit  is  the  Guilder  or  Florin  (f)  of  100  cents,  equivalent 
to  Is.  8d.  at  the  gold  parity  of  f 12.00  to  £1. 

The  coinage  is  bronze  as  regards  | cent,  1 cent  and  2|  cents  ; nickel  as 
regards  5 cents  ; silver  as  regards  10,  25,  50,  100  and  250  cents,  and  gold  as 
regards  f 5 and  flO. 

Treasury  currency  notes  for  f 1,  f2|,  f5,  flO,  f20,  f25,  f30,  f40,  f50,  flOO, 
f20Q,  f300,  f500,  and  fl,000  issued  by  the  Javasche  Bank  are  also  in  circu- 
lation. 


WITH  THEIR  BRITISH  EQUIVALENTS. 


Weights  and  Measures. 


The  Metric  System  is  in  use. 


1 Paal  (in  Java) 

1 Paal  (in  Sumatra) 
1 Sq.  Paal 


1,507  metres. 

1,852  metres. 

227  hectares  = 7,096  sq.  metres 


100  Katties 
1 Gantang 
14  Gantangs 
1 El 


1 Bouw 
1 Katti 


320  bouws  = 561-18  acres. 
1*7537  acres. 

•6176  kg.  = 1-36  lbs. 

1 Picul  = 61-76  kg. 

8 Batoks. 

1 Picul. 

27  inches. 


REPORT 


ON  THE 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

IN  THE 

NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES. 


I.— GENERAL  REVIEW. 

Introductory. — In  most  respects  the  optimism  expressed 
in  the  last  commercial  report  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
justified,  and  during  the  period  now  under  review  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  trade  depression,  which  for  nearly  two  years 
has  hung  like  a heavy  cloud  over  the  country,  has  passed. 

The  commercial  recovery  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
is  remarkable,  and  speaks  volumes  for  the  ability  of  its  merchants 
and  the  natural  wealth  of  her  agricultural  resources.  During 
the  current  year  there  is  a most  marked  increase  in  trade  ; this 
improvement  is  reflected  in  the  value  of  the  principal  shipping, 
banking,  industrial  and  agricultural  shares  which  have  been 
steadily  rising  since  last  December.  Amongst  causes  which  have 
contributed  to  the  improved  economic  situation  must  be  placed 
first  and  foremost  the  increased  prices  now  being  obtained  for  all 
produce  exported  with  its  resultant  influx  of  money  which  has 
increased  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  and  created  a better 
demand  for  imported  goods. 

There  have  been,  however,  many  difficulties  during  the  past 
year,  and  many  failures  among  European  merchant  houses  that 
made  no  provision  for  pajdng  the  retrospective  war  profit  taxes 
which  were  long  overdue  and  imposed  by  the  Ordinance  of  June, 
1921,  which  rather  unexpectedly  increased  the  tax  levied  on  profits 
earned  two  years  previously. 

Firms  who  had  distributed  their  profits  long  before  the  revised 
taxes  became  law  were  naturally  unable  to  find  the  money  which 
was  demanded  by  the  Government  at  a time  when  trade  was 
bad,  and  reserves  had  to  be  used  to  meet  current  expenses. 
Their  difficulties  were  increased  by  almost  daily  failures  in  the 
bazaars.  Chinese  retailers  who  had  received  goods  on  three 
to  six  months’  credit  were  unable  to  meet  their  bills,  and  if 
pressed  for  payment  took  refuge  in  liquidation  or  fled  from  the 
country,  with  the  net  result  that  European  importers  have  lost 
millions  of  guilders  in  bad  debts. 

Throughout  the  commercial  banks  have  done  everything 
possible  to  assist  the  merchant  houses  to  weather  their  difficulties; 
but  as  time  went  on  it  became  obvious  that  many  firms  were  so 
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hopelessly  insolvent  that  even  under  the  most  favourable  trade 
conditions  they  would  never  recover  their  financial  stability 
and  pay  off  their  heavy  overdrafts  ; the  only  course,  therefore, 
open  to  the  banks  was  to  foreclose  on  the  weaker  firms  and  assist 
others  by  writing  off  their  liabilities  under  terms  of  reconstruction. 

A more  serious  matter  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country 
is  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  balance  the  budget ; when 
the  final  figures  for  1922  are  published  it  will  be  shown  that 
there  is  a serious  deficiency.  A further  disquieting  feature 
is  that  the  estimates  for  the  current  year  show  a considerable 
adverse  balance.  To  meet  deficiencies  in  1921  and  1922,  money 
had  to  be  borrowed  from  foreign  countries,  and  loans  were  placed 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  These  loans 
were  over-subscribed,  and  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that 
the  country  can  borrow  all  the  money  she  requires  to  meet  her 
present  financial  difficulties.  If  the  money  was  being  used  to 
develop  lines  of  communication  and  generally  assist  in  opening 
up  the  vast  territories  in  the  Outer  Islands  which  would  in  a 
few  years’  time  mean  new  sources  of  income,  there  would  be  no 
cause  for  alarm  ; borrowed  money  has,  however,  had  to  be  used 
to  meet  liabilities  incurred  in  previous  years  and  for  the  payment 
-of  interest  on  loans  placed  locally  and  in  Holland  since  1915. 

It  is  known  that  the  present  financial  position  is  causing  the 
Government  much  anxiety,  and  drastic  economy  has  been  effected 
in  all  services,  while  every  available  source  of  taxation  has  been 
exploited  until  the  burden  the  people  have  to  carry  is  so  great 
that  to  many  it  seems  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  in 
danger  of  being  crushed.  In  commercial  circles  there  is  an 
insistent  demand  for  a revision  of  the  existing  taxes,  and  many 
of  the  suggestions  voiced  are  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  Government. 

Development  in  public  services  has  come  virtually  to  a stand- 
still, and  only  absolutely  necessary  maintenance  work  has  been 
undertaken  ; plans  drawn  up  a few  years  ago  for  a systematic 
opening  up  of  the  Outer  Islands  have  been  largely  shelved  for 
want  of  funds,  and  from  all  sides  one  hears  that  the  Government 
is  no  longer  a purchaser  to  any  extent. 

Although  the  great  natural  wealth  of  the  country  enables 
her  people  to  carry  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation,  proposed  further 
increases  are  viewed  with  alarm  by  the  merchant  community. 
It  is  realized  by  all  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  on  borrowing  money 
indefinitely,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  the 
means  for  balancing  the  budget,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
great  prosperity  was  enjoyed  when  this  was  one  of  the  most 
lightly  taxed  countries  in  the  world,  and  that  a reversion  to  the 
old  policy  of  low  taxation  which  indirectly  encouraged  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  agricultural  industries  and  led  to  increase 
in  production,  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  best  way  towards  recover- 
ing financial  stability. 
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Outstanding  Features  of  1922-1923. — The  decrease  of  no 
less  than  £89,000,000  sterling  in  the  value  of  exports  during  1921 
greatly  affected  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  during  the 
past  year.  Waves  of  prosperity  or  depression  in  export  trade 
are  invariably  followed  by  a corresponding  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  demand  for  imported  goods  in  the  local  market.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  it  takes  from  six  to  eight  months  before 
an  improvement  in  exports  is  reflected  in  a better  demand  for 
imported  goods  ; the  reason  being  that  the  import  and  export 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  European  firms,  while  the  distributors 
and  retailers  are  Chinese  and  natives  ; the  increased  purchasing 
power,  therefore,  only  proceeds  slowly  and  it  takes  several  months 
before  it  reaches  the  European  importing  firms  and  encourages 
them  to  place  further  orders  in  foreign  countries.  For  this  reason 
during  1922,  although  there  was  an  all  round  improvement  in 
exports  and  better  prices  were  being  obtained  for  all  produce, 
there  was  little  demand  for  imported  goods.  Importing  houses 
that  were  still  holding  large  stocks  would  not  further  import  as 
long  as  the  Chinese  retailers  were  asking  for  an  extension  of 
ci  edits  already  given,  while  the  general  complaint  in  the  bazaar 
trade  was  that,  the  people  were  still  suffering  under  the  adverse 
trade  balance  of  1921.  Complete  statistics  for  1922  are  not 
yet  available,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  value  of  exports 
will  show  a considerable  increase,  while  the  value  and  volume  of 
imports  will  show  a heavy  decrease  on  1921. 

The  Economic  Situation  in  1923. — During  the  current  year 
trade  conditions  generally  have  very  much  improved.  Export 
trade  is  almost  booming  and  higher  prices  are  being  obtained 
for  all  produce.  The  sugar  crop  for  1923  has  been  largely  sold 
forward  at  prices  which  assure  a profit  to  the  country  of  from 
eight  to  ten  guilders  on  every  picul  of  sugar  produced,  while 
the  Java  Sugar  Producers’  Association  have  already  sold  a portion 
of  the  1924  crop  forward  at  from  f.  19.00  to  f. 2 1.00  per  picul. 

Rubber  is  selling  at  prices  which  assure  a profit  of  from  6d. 
to  8d.  a pound  on  production  costs.  Tea  is  commanding  excellent 
prices,  and  over  30  million  pounds  have  been  sold  forward.  In 
all  other  exports  the  situation  is  equally  favourable,  and  profitable 
prices  are  being  obtained.  Crop  estimates  for  1923  show  an  all 
round  increase,  and  up  to  the  time  of  writing  the  season  has  been 
favourable  for  all  agricultural  industries. 

The  improvement  in  exports  is  now  reflected  in  a better  demand 
for  imported  goods,  and  importers  inform  me  that  their  turnover 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year  has  been  greater 
than  any  period  since  the  boom  of  1919-1920.  From  the  Chinese 
retailers  one  hears  the  same  story  of  increased  sales,  and  even 
confirmed  pessimists  have  now  to  admit  that  the  current  year 
shows  every  promise  of  all  round  prosperity. 

There  is,  however,  still  only  a very  moderate  demand  for 
luxuries  compared  to  that  during  the  war  period,  the  boom  of 
1919,  and  the  early  months  of  1920,  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact 
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that  the  cost  of  living  for  Europeans  and  superior  natives  is  still 
very  high,  while  higher  taxation  has  to  be  met  from  reduced 
salaries  and  a lower  bonus,  or  in  many  cases  no  bonus  at  all  during 
the  past  year. 

During  the  past  year  the  lack  of  money  has  enforced  a return 
to  a more  economical  mode  of  life  reminiscent  of  pre-war  days. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  small  demand  for  motor  cars 
during  the  past  year  (a  high  class  touring  car  was  almost  unsale- 
able) and  the  number  of  second-hand  cars  thrown  on  the  market. 

The  failure  of  so  many  long  established  trading  companies 
is  also  regarded  by  many  as  a serious  loss,  but  this  has  been 
partially  offset  by  the  flotation  of  new  companies  who  are  able 
to  start  with  a clean  sheet,  and  by  the  absorption  of  many  of  the 
ex-employees  of  the  bankrupt  firms  have  been  able  to  benefit 
by  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained  from  past  mistakes. 

Future  Outlook— On  the  15th  of  May,  1923,  His  Excellency 
the  Governor-General  opened  the  renewed  sessions  of  the  Volks- 
raad,  or  People’s  Council,  and  in  accordance  with  established 
custom  he  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  deliver  his  annual 
speech  reviewing  the  political  and  administrative  situation  of 
the  country. 

The  keynote  of  the  speech  was  struck  by  the  emphatic  reitera- 
tion of  the  imperative  need  for  economy  in  the  national  finances. 
He  reminded  the  assembly  that  the  budget  for  1923  showed  a 
deficit  on  general  services  of  approximately  ninety  million 
guilders,  whereas  the  preliminary  budget  estimates  for  1 924,  which 
had  that  day  been  placed  before  them,  showed  a deficit  of 
approximately  twenty  million  guilders  on  general  services. 
This  improvement  was  possible  through  the  exercising  of  the 
strictest  economy  and  would  be  obtained,  although  many  esti- 
mates of  means  must  be  notably  lower  than  was  the  case  for 
the  current  year.  It  was  expected  that  an  increased  revenue 
of  eleven  million  guilders  would  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of  tin, 
but  that  the  income  from  import  duties,  State  railways,  postal, 
telegraph  and  telephone  services,  opium  monopoly  and  harbour 
charges  were  estimated  as  six,  twelve,  three,  nine  and  eight  million 
guilders  respectively  lower  than  for  the  current  year. 

Although  the  remainder  of  the  loan  of  250  million  guilders, 
approved  in  1921,  had  recently  been  placed  partly  in  England 
and  partly  in  America,  there  still  remained  an  excessively  high 
floating  debt  of  between  350  and  400  million  guilders,  and  the 
greatest  caution  would  have  to  be  exercised  in  the  matter  of 
' fresh  expenditure,  as  otherwise  the  financing  of  such  a high  and 
ever-increasing  floating  debt  would  bring  about  difficulties  and 
even  become  impossible.  A suitable  moment  must  be  awaited 
for  the  consolidation  of  so  great  an  amount.  A Bill  which  will 
offer  an  opportunity  for  this  was  under  consideration. 

Intensive  economies  had  been  effected  in  the  Department  of 
Government  Industries.  In  view  of  the  improvement  in  quality 
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and  lower  working  costs,  the  prospects  of  the  Government  coal 
mines  were  more  hopeful.  Good  results  were  expected  from  the 
Benkoelen  gold-silver  mines.  The  inception  of  the  newly  organized 
Department  of  Mines  would  benefit  the  State  mining  industries 
and  also  the  general  development  of  mining. 

His  Excellency  pointed  out  that  the  present  time  was  not 
so  much  one  for  pursuing  ideals  as  for  restoring  financial  equili- 
brium, and  thereby  rendering  possible  the  realization  of  those 
same  ideals  by  succeeding  Governments.  This  was  the  assembly’s 
first  duty,  the  neglect  of  which  could  only  lead  to  the  widespread 
evils  resulting  from  a still  further  depreciation  of  currency,  a 
continued  increase  in  price  of  the  prime  necessities  of  life,  and 
a dislocation  of  the  whole  social  machine. 

Referring  to  the  question  of  taxation,  His  Excellency  dwelt 
upon  the  recent  appointment  of  a commission  of  experts  whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  the  existing  fiscal  system  in  its  entirety,  and 
to  draw  up  proposals  for  improvements  and  revisions.  He  also 
made  reference  to  the  revision  of  official  salaries,  the  draft  revising 
Constitutional  Law  for  Netherlands  India,  the  plans  for  a re- 
organised system  of  local  administration,  the  proposed  formation 
of  local  popular  Councils,  the  encouragement  of  education  and 
the  recent  creation  of  an  Official  Labour  Bureau. 

The  economic  situation,  concluded  His  Excellency,  was 
improving,  the  staple  products  of  the  land  were  fetching  better 
prices,  and  the  resultant  benefits  to  agriculture  must  automatic- 
ally make  their  influence  felt  in  other  directions.  But  it  would 
be  folly  to  assume  that  the  improvement  would  of  necessity 
be  maintained  indefinitely  or  to  ignore  the  dangers  of  the  present 
in  the  contemplation  of  an  unrealised  future.  The  budget  stdl 
remained  unbalanced,  and  the  task  of  Government  was  to  see  to 
it,  without  having  resource  to  further  loans,  that  the  deficit  in 
respect  of  the  general  services  should  not  be  a recurring  factor 
in  years  to  come. 

II.— FINANCE. 

Public  Finance. 

The  budget  estimates  for  1923  presented  to  the  People’s 
Council  by  the  Governor-General  when  he  opened  the  session 
on  May  1 6,  1 922,  have  been  modified  in  consequence  of  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  sanctioned  in  the  bill  originally  intro- 
duced and  by  a further  note  of  modification  which  was  sent  in 
by  the  Minister  of  Colonies  at  The  Hague,  in  which  further  reduc- 
tions in  expenditure  were  proposed,  so  that  the  closing  figures 
for  1923  are  : — 


— 

Total. 

In  the  N.E. 
Indies. 

In  Holland, 

Guilders. 

Guilders. 

Guilders. 

Expenditure 

797,303,558 

628,381,881 

168,921,677 

Assets 

6 15,209,895 

609,355,225 

5,854,670 
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The  estimated  deficiency  on  the  entire  service  for  the  current 
year  is  therefore  182,093,663  guilders,  made  up  of  an  estimated 
deficiency  of  88,331,203  guilders  on  the  Ordinary  Service, 
89,675,100  guilders  on  Extraordinary  Services  and  4,087,360 
guilders  for  fleet  expansion. 

The  figures  for  1 922  and  1 923  can  be  tabulated  thus  : — 

1922.  1923. 

Guilders.  Guilders. 

Expenditure 967,150,129  797,303,558 

Revenue  717,979,066  615,209,895 


Deficiency. 


— 

1922. 

1923. 

Difference. 

Guilders. 

Guilders. 

Guilders. 

Ordinary  Service 

118,210,205 

88,331,203 

29,879,002 

Extraordinary  Service 

122,223,619 

89,675,100 

32,548,519 

Fleet  Expansion 

9,740,239 

4,087,360 

5,652,879 

Entire  Service  . . 

250,174,063 

182,093,663 

68,080,400 

Although  the  estimated  revenue  for  1923  in  round  figures 
shows  a decrease  of  no  less  than  102  million  guilders  on  1922, 
the  present  estimates  show  that  it  is  expected  that  the  deficiency 
for  the  current  year  will  be  68  million  guilders  less  than  in  1922. 
This  improvement  is  due  to  a decreased  expenditure  in  all  services. 
In  round  figures  the  estimated  expenditure  in  comparison  with 
1922  is  as  follows  : — 


(In  Millions  of  Guilders.) 


Budget  Year. 

Ordinary  Service. 

Extraordinary 

Service. 

Fleet 

Expansion. 

1922 

826 

126 

15 

1923 

698 

90 

9 

Difference 

128 

36 

6 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  saving 
has  been  on  the  Ordinary  Service.  To  effect  this  strict  economy 
has  been  necessary  in  all  Government  Departments.  The  bonus 
granted  to  Civil  Servants  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living  has  been 
withdrawn  ; this  has  caused  considerable  hardship  to  the  junior 
servants,  the  cost  of  living  not  having  decreased  correspondingly. 
As  a further  economy,  the  appointments  of  many  temporarily 
employed  Government  Servants  have  been  terminated. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  urgent  need  for  economy  and 
consequent  temporary  shelving  to  a large  extent  of  development 
work  on  lines  of  communication,  irrigation  works,  power  stations. 
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mines  and  industries,  is  a serious  setback  which  could  have  been 
avoided  by  borrowing  money  for  the  Extraordinary  Service 
from  foreign  countries.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Government’s  present  policy  of  retrenchment  is  justified.  The 
development  of  the  vast  potential  wealth  of  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  must  wait  until  economic  stability  in  countries  that 
have  been  so  adversely  affected  by  post-war  conditions  is  restored, 
and  she  can  depend  on  a ready  demand  for  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  exportable  commodities  which  follows  the  opening  up 
of  virgin  lands.  This,  however,  will  not  in  itself  be  enough,  since 
Holland  cannot  find  unaided  more  than  a portion  of  the  capital 
required  for  further  exploiting  the  commercial  possibilities  of 
her  colonial  possessions.  Efforts  are  therefore  being  made  to 
attract  the  foreign  investor,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  desired 
capital  from  other  countries  can  be  provided  as  long  as  the  finan- 
cial position  in  Europe  remains  unimproved. 

A more  detailed  review  of  the  budget  figures  for  1922  and 
1923  shows  the  following  estimates  of  expenditure  and  receipts 
on  the  Ordinary  Service  under  the  usual  headings  : — 


Expenditure  (in  Millions  of  Guilders). 


1923. 

1922. 

Monopolies 

Maintenance  of  Agricultural  Estates, 

33-3 

38-5 

Mines  and  Forests  . . 

46-5 

57-0 

Government  Industries 

92-0 

103-2 

Administrative  Expenditure 

534-5 

623-5 

Total  . . 

706-3 

822-2 

Revenue  (in  Millions  of  Guilders). 

1923. 

1922. 

Taxes 

228-8 

282-5 

Monopolies 

The  production  of  Agricultural  Estates, 

88-8 

92-1 

Mines  and  Forests 

73-4 

96-5 

Government  Industries  . . 

124-4 

142-1 

Miscellaneous 

30-1 

29-5 

Receipts  from  outstanding  advances  . . 

63-8 

99-0 

Total  . . 

609-3 

741-7 

These  estimates  show  a deficiency  in  1923  of  97  million 
guilders  as  compared  with  80*6  million  guilders  in  1922  ; 
revised  estimates,  of  which  no  details  are  as  yet  available,  have 
however  reversed  the  position,  and  show  a deficiency  on  the 
Ordinary  Service  of  88*3  millions  in  1923  compared  with  118-2 
millions  in  1922. 

The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the  budget  estimates 
and  gives  the  lower  or  higher  revenue  that  is  expected  from  the 
principal  sources  of  income  during  1923  as  compared  with 
1922 
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Higher  than  1922 — • 
Personal  Income  Tax 
Ground  Tax 
Dues  on  building,  etc. 
Estate  Duties 
Capitation  Tax 
Land  Rents 
Miscellaneous  . . 

Taxes. 

Guilders. 

500.000 

400.000 

150.000 

100.000 
1,150,000 

290,000 

60,000 

Total 

2,650,000 

Lower  than  1922 — 

Leases  Concessions 
Import  Duties 
Excise 

Export  Duties 
Income  Tax  (Firms) 
Sugar  Tax 
Coffee  Tax 

Tobacco  Tax  {Java)  . . 

Ditto  {Sumatra) 

Tea  Tax 
Transfer  Dues 
Gambling  Permits 
Lottery  Tax 

100,000 

..  20,100,000 
80,000 

9.000. 000 

10.300.000 

13.800.000 

550.000 

800.000 

1.000. 000 
10,000 

500.000 

100.000 
60,000 

Total 

. . 

. . 56,400,000 

Monopolies. 

Higher  than  1922 — 

Pawnshops 
Salt  . . . . 

2,898,000 

867,000 

Total 

3,765,000 

Lower  than  1923 — 
Opium  . . 

1,898,000 

Under  opium  the  receipts  are  estimated  to  be  f. 3,3 19,000  lower  and  the 
expenses  f.  1,420,000  lower.  Under  Pawnshops  the  receipts  are  expected  to 
be  1445,000  higher  and  the  ordinary  expenditure  to  be  12,453,000  lower. 
Under  Salt the  receipts  are  estimated  to  be  f. 442, 000  lower  and  the  expendi- 
ture f.  1,309,000  lower. 

Produce. 


The  credit  balance  is  expected  to  be  higher  in  the 

following  cases  : — 

Guilders. 

Guilders. 

Rice 

124,000 

Quinine 

262,000 

Rubber  . . . . 

375,000 

Gold 

15,000 

Tin 

594,000 

1,370,000 

The  balance  will  be  lower  for — 

Timber 

7,581,000 

Coal 

6,423,000 

— 

14,004,000 

The  expenditure  under  this  head 

in  1923  will  be  higher  than  that  of 

1922  by  some  112,634,000. 
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Remunerative  Departments. 

Printing  Office. — The  receipts  are  estimated  at  f.784,000  lower  and  the 
expenditure  f.492,000  lower,  so  that  the  saving  will  be  f.292,000. 

Post  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Services. — The  receipts  are  expected  to  be 
f.  1,380,000  higher  and  the  expenses  f.  1,947,000  lower,  so  that  the  credit 
is  f.3,327,000  larger. 

Railway  Department  including  Motor  Services. — The  receipts  are  estima- 
ted to  be  f.  18,335,000  lower  and  the  expenses  f.8,808,000  lower,  so  that  the 
credit  is  expected  to  be  f.9,534,000  lower. 


Miscellaneous. 


The  increases  are  as  follows 

Guilders. 

Guilders. 

Java  Bank  Profit 

1,000,000 

Mining  Concessions 

774,000 

Various 

The  decreases  are  as  follows  : — 

300,000 

2,074,000 

Harbour  Works 

682,000 

Cession  of  Land 

659,000 

1,341,000 

Thus  the  estimated  increase  is  some 

• • • . 

733,000 

These  estimates  were  drawn  up  before  the  present  revival 
in  trade  was  foreseen,  and  should  the  improvement  continue 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  an  all  round  higher  revenue  may  be 
obtained ; in  particular  a substantial  increase  may  be  expected 
from  import  and  export  duties  and  from  the  sugar  tax,  while 
a higher  income  from  mines  is  already  assured  by  the  better  price 
now  being  obtained  for  the  output  of  the  State-owned  Banka 
Tin  Mines. 

Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  balance  the  budget  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  complete  balance  has  been  aimed  at  for  1925, 
and  there  appears  every  possibility  that  this  will  be  accomplished 
within  the  next  two  years  ; much,  however,  will  depend  on  the 
economic  conditions  of  foreign  countries  over  which  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  has  no  control. 

Loans. — The  probable  total  debit  balance,  including  the 
estimates  for  the  present  financial  year  may  in  round  figures  be 
taken  as  447  million  guilders  on  the  Ordinary  Services,  920 
million  guilders  on  the  Extraordinary  Services  and  21  million 
guilders  for  fleet  expansion — a total  of  1,388  million  guilders.  Of 
this  sum  739  million  guilders  in  round  numbers  is  covered  by 
loans,  viei : — 

Guilders. 


Remainder  of  loan, 

1905 

1,514,000 

Proceeds  of  loan, 

1915 

. . 59,375,000 

Ditto 

1916 

. . 79,580,350 

Ditto 

1917 

. . 49,500,000 

Ditto 

1919 

..  180,135,000 

Ditto 

1921a 

..  74,439,165 

Ditto 

1921b 

..  55,109,031 

Ditto  (dollar  loan)  1922a 

. . 96,738,821 

Ditto  ditto 

1922b 

. . 94,496,031 

Ditto  ditto 

1922c 

. . 47,859,000 
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The  balance  of  649  million  guilders  in  round  numbers  is  at 
present  not  so  covered.  After  subtracting  from  it  an  amount  of 
49  millions  of  outstanding  paper  money,  which  for  the  time 
being  will  remain  in  circulation,  there  remains  about  600  million 
guilders  which  may  be  held  to  be  many  times  covered  by  the 
value  of  local  assets  of  various  kinds,  e.g.  public  works,  loans 
to  municipalities,  and  so  on.  On  January  1,  1923,  the  national 
debt  was  1,134  million  guilders. 

The  Dollar  Loan. — During  1922  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment was  authorised  to  place  on  behalf  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment one  or  more  loans  in  the  United  States  of  America  to  a 
total  amount  of  $100  million  (gold)  at  a maximum  interest  of 
1\  per  cent.  The  loan  was  issued  in  three  parts,  viz.  : — Two* 
issues  for  G $40,000,000,  and  one  for  G $20,000,000.  The  first 
issue  in  January,  1922,  was  floated  by  The  Guarantee  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  at  6 per  cent,  interest  at  94§.  This  loan 
is  not  redeemable  for  ten  years;  the  bonds  are  due  in  1947. 
The  sinking  fund  begins  in  1932  and  the  approximate  yield  is 
6.75  per  cent.,  or  if  the  bonds  run  to  maturity  6.45  per  cent. 
This  issue,  known  as  the  Dollar  “A.  Series/'  is  now  quoted  in 
the  local  share  market  at  100. 

The  subsequent  issues,  namely,  Dollar  Loans  “ B.  Series  "" 
and  “ C.  Series/'  were  also  floated  by  the  same  company  in 
March  and  April,  1922,  at  6 per  cent,  at  94|  and  6 per  cent,  at 
96J  respectively. 

A further  loan  has  this  year  been  placed  in  the  United  States 
for  G$25  million,  which  was  issued  at  5J  per  cent,  at  88. 

The  unfavourable  terms  of  this  loan  have  been  the  occasion 
of  severe  criticism  in  both  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  East. 
Indies.  On  the  day  of  issue  the  exchange  between  New  York 
and  Amsterdam  was  f2.52  to  G$1.00,  after  allowing  for  the 
issue  being  at  88  and  under-writing  commission,  it  may  be 
estimated  that  the  loan  realised  in  round  figures  54.3  million 
guilders. 

In  January,  1923,  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  Government 
floated  a £5,000,000  loan  in  London  at  6 per  cent,  at  98,  which 
was  over-subscribed  three  times  in  an  hour  and  a half.  Of  this 
£1,000,000  was  reserved  for  Holland,  and  applications  for 
£2,000,000  had  previously  been  received.  Both  principal  and 
interest  will  be  paid  in  sterling,  free  from  all  taxes  present  or 
future  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  interest  being  paid  on 
January  15th  and  August  15th.  A sinking  fund  of  thirty  annual 
instalments,  commencing  in  1933,  will  be  established  for  the 
redemption  of  the  bonds,  to  be  applied  by  annual  drawings  at 
par  or  under  par.  The  Government  will,  however,  have  the  right 
to  repay  at  par,  plus  accrued  interest,  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  outstanding  bonds  upon  any  coupon  dated  after  February  15,. 
1933,  upon  giving  four  months'  notice.  Allotments  have  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  applied  for. 
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It  is  self-evident  from  the  success  of  all  loans  placed  in  the 
United  States  and  of  the  single  issue  in  the  United  Kingdom 
that  the  financial  position  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is- 
considered  sound. 

Supplementary. — In  an  explanatory  note  to  the  Budget 
for  1923  it  was  anticipated  that  the  floating  debt  would  amount 
to  a round  sum  of  600  million  guilders  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  figure  will  be  reduced  to  315  million  guilders  according' 
to  supplementary  budget  figures,  and  it  is  further  stated  that 
the  $25,000,000  loan  and  £5,000,000  sterling  loan  issued  at  the 
beginning  of  the  current  year  realized  108,500,000  guilders.  The 
$100  million  loan  issued  in  1922  realized  248,780,000  guilders. 

The  original  estimated  deficit  on  the  budget  for  1923  will,  it 
is  anticipated,  be  reduced  by  7-J  million  guilders.  It  is  also 
presumed  that  the  final  figures  for  the  year  1922  will  prove  more 
favourable  than  the  original  estimate  to  the  extent  of  149  million 
guilders,  and  outstanding  tax  assessments  are  expected  to  produce 
twenty  millions  more.  By  these  various  means  the  original 
sum  of  600  millions  of  floating  debt  will  probably  be  reduced  by 
the  end  of  this  year  by  the  total  of  285  million  guilders  made 
up  of  the  following  amounts,  viz.  : — 149,  108J,  20  and  7|  millions. 

Notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the  deficit  for  1923  as 
mentioned  above,  it  is  expected  that  for  1924  this  deficit  will 
not  remain  below  85  million  guilders. 

The  Second  Chamber  of  The  States-General  has,  it  is  stated,, 
approved  of  the  issue  of  a new  Netherlands  East  Indian  Loan 
for  300  million  guilders — which  is  the  final  borrowing  which  will 
be  sanctioned ; the  intention  being  to  give  the  Minister  a free 
hand  to  place  the  loan  wherever  he  considers  most  favourable, 
i.e.,  in  Holland,  abroad,  or  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  on  the 
most  favourable  terms. 

Information  from  The  Hague,  June  14,  1923,  stated  that  a 
new  Netherlands  East  Indian  Loan  for  65  million  guilders  placed 
in  Holland  and  issued  at  5 per  cent,  at  90  was  seven  times  over- 
subscribed, and  that  the  rate  of  issue  of  a Netherlands  Indian 
Loan  for  £5,000,000  sterling  to  be  placed  on  the  London  market 
had  been  fixed  at  5 per  cent,  at  92.  The  Netherlands  East  Indian 
loan  placed  in  England  in  June,  1923,  was  also  over-subscribed. 


General  Finance. 

The  Money  Market. — Throughout  the  year  1922  and  during 
the  early  months  of  1923  money  for  investment  in  securities 
has  been  plentiful,  and  no  change  in  the  bank  rate  has  taken 
place  for  genuine  business.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  firstly, 
the  sugar  industry  is  in  a very  flourishing  state  and  has  not  had 
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to  borrow  money,  and  secondly  because  of  a tendency  to  restrict 
credit  for  any  kind  of  speculative  business. 

Money  has  been  freely  advanced  by  the  commercial  banks 
at  7 per  cent,  interest  for  new  developments  in  all  branches  of 
agriculture  and  industry  for  which  it  has  been  shown  from  similar 
enterprises  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  success. 

Discount  on  promissory  notes  is  3-|  per  cent,  and  on  auction 
bills  5 \ per  cent. ; loans  are  obtained  on  imported  articles  at 
6 per  cent,  interest,  and  on  export  produce  at  5 per  cent.  On 
Government  securities,  such  as  Netherlands  East  Indian  Bonds, 
loans  are  advanced  at  5 per  cent,  interest.  Municipal  councils 
have  freely  obtained  money  in  both  Holland  and  locally  at  6 
per  cent,  interest,  whereas  the  cheapest  rate  in  1921  was 
per  cent. 

Banking. — The  numerous  enquiries  received  during  the  past 
year  from  representatives  of  British  export  firms  who  have 
visited  Java  concerning  the  local  banking  organization  encourages 
me  to  give  a brief  description  of  the  principal  banks. 

First  and  foremost  must  be  placed  the  Javasche  Bank,  which 
is  the  Bank  of  Issue  of  colonial  currency ; though  very  powerful 
it  has  little  to  do  with  ordinary  buying  and  selling  of  merchandise. 

This  bank — now  established  throughout  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies- — was  granted  a Royal  Charter  in  1 806,  which  expired 
on  the  31st  of  March,  1921.  An  extension  of  one  year  on  the 
existing  terms  was  agreed  to  pending  the  settlement  of  the  terms 
of  a new  Charter.  The  draft  of  the  Javasche  Bank  Bill,  empower- 
ing them  to  act  as  the  bank  of  issue  of  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  was  passed  with  a few  amendments  on  November  10th, 
1921.  In  March,  1922,  this  Bill  was  brought  before  Parliament, 
in  Holland,  and  was  passed  without  any  amendment  by  the  first 
Chamber  of  Representatives.  On  March  31st,  1922,  the  Javasche 
Bank  Act  became  operative  and  was  published  in  the  Javasche 
Courant  (Official  Gazette)  on  April  8th,  1922. 

The  Act,  a copy  of  which  is  available  for  consultation  at  the 
'Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  extends  the  privilege  for  the 
Javasche  Bank  to  operate  as  Bank  of  Issue  for  fifteen  years  on 
the  terms  and  conditions  stipulated  therein.  By  the  new  Charter 
the  Government  are  participating  to  a large  extent  in  the  profits 
of  the  bank. 

Of  the  commercial  banks.  The  Netherlands  Trading  Society 
{Faciorij),  which  engages  in  merchandise  banking  business,  has 
branches  or  sub-agencies  in  all  the  leading  trading  centres.  It 
was  established  in  1824  and  is  controlled  from  the  head  office 
in  Amsterdam ; its  field  of  operations  now  extends  beyond 
Holland  and  her  Colonies,  and  branches  have  been  established 
in  India,  China,  Japan,  Singapore  and  Hong-Kong. 

The  Nederlandsch  Indische  Handelsbank — another  big  agri- 
cultural and  financial  institution — is  also  controlled  from 
Amsterdam  and  similarly  established  throughout  the  Dutch 
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Colonies,  while  the  Nederlandsch  Indische  Escompto  Maatschappij 
of  Batavia  also  stands  very  high  in  banking  circles  and  is  probably 
closer  to  the  rank  and  file  of  medium-sized  business  houses  than 
any  other  organization. 

Other  banks  now  of  considerable  importance  are  the  Unie 
Bank  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  organized  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  and  is  now  firmly  established  in  the  Colonies,  and  the 
Bank  voor  Indie , which  came  into  existence  in  1920  and  is  now 
fully  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  banking  institutions. 
There  are  many  smaller  banks,  but  they  do  not  figure  in  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  the  country,  and  are  therefore  of  no 
importance  to  foreign  merchant  interests. 

Of  great  value  and  importance  to  the  extensive  reciprocal 
trade  existing  with  the  British  Empire  is  the  fact  that  the  Hong- 
kong and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  and  the  Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China  are  so  firmly  established 
in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  ; the  former  has  branches  in  Java 
at  Batavia,  and  Sourabaya,  and  the  latter  at  Batavia  and 
Sourabaya,  also  at  Medan  (Sumatra).  American  interests  are 
represented  by  the  International  Banking  Corporation  of  New 
York,  and  Japanese  interests  by  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  and 
the  Bank  of  Taiwan. 

From  this  brief  review,  it  will  be  seen  that  facilities  exist  for 
all  financial  transactions,  and  that  credits  for  trade  purposes 
may  be  arranged  locally  with  all  parts  of  the  world. 

A statement  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Javasche  Bank, 
as  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  for  the  week  ending  June  16th, 
1923,  can  be  consulted  at  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade. 

Note  Circulation. — The  value  of  Javasche  Bank  notes  in 
circulation  in  January,  1922,  was  in  round  numbers  285  million, 
and  by  December  had  been  reduced  to  262  million  guilders. 
The  gold  reserve  was  in  January,  1922,  in  round  numbers,  147 
million  guilders,  and  had  risen  to  152  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
The.  available  gold  reserve  was  in  January  98  million  guilders 
and  in  December  129  million  guilders.  The  gold  cover  has  been 
maintained  at  over  40  per  cent.  The  Javasche  Bank  increased 
the  value  of  their  holding  of  silver  from  30  million  to  56  million 
guilders  during  the  same  period. 

No  further  50  cent,  paper  notes  will  be  issued,  the  amount 
in  circulation  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  was  f. 8, 432, 000  ; 
these  were  steadily  withdrawn  throughout  the  year,  and  at  the 
end  of  December  only  f.567,000  worth  was  outstanding.  After 
the  1st  of  May,  1923,  50  cent,  paper  money  could  no  longer  be 
accepted  as  legal  tender  ; a notice  to  this  effect  was  published 
in  the  Official  Gazette  in  ample  time  to  allow  of  all  outstanding 
notes  being  surrendered. 

Bond  and  Share  Market. — 1922  was  a very  difficult  year  for 
the  Stock  Exchange  business.  The  heavy  losses  of  1921  had 
made  the  public  shy  of  shares,  and  a further  disturbing  influence 
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was  the  uncertainty  of  the  political  situation  in  Europe.  Further- 
more, Stock  Exchange  business  received  many  set-backs  due 
to  purely  local  circumstances,  such  as  the  collapse  of  well-estab- 
lished trading  firms  and  the  inability  of  war-time  industrial 
concerns  to  face  European  competition.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  public  were  desirous  to  clear  out 
their  holdings  in  speculative  business  shares  and  to  invest  in 
gilt  edged  securities. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  the  share  market  had  fallen  to  its 
lowest  ebb,  but  from  then  onwards  its  recovery  has  been  steady, 
no  doubt  influenced  by  the  improved  trading  conditions  and 
more  favourable  prospects  for  the  current  year. 

The  following  table  gives  some  idea  of  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  best  known  shares  that  are  dealt 


in  daily  on  the  local  Stock  Exchange  : — - 


1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

— . 

May, 

Aug., 

Nov., 

Feb. 

May, 

Banking — 

1922. 

1922. 

1922. 

1923. 

1923. 

Java  Bank 

390 

345 

350 

335 

385 

Handelsbank  . . 

89 

90 

100 

109* 

127* 

Factorij 

131 

123* 

129* 

137 

145 

Amsterdam  Bank 

132 

126 

130 

125 

129 

Escompto  Mij 

111 

104 

96 

91* 

93* 

Unie  Bank 

49£ 

41 

29 

35 

40* 

International  . . 

145 

150 

165 

170 

191 

Sugar — 

H.V.A.  

375 

340 

368 

386 

4921 

Koloniale  Bank 

125 

111 

129* 

136 

1821 

Poerworedjo  . . 

80 

65 

71 

71 

111 

Shipping — ■ 

Unie 

106 

90 

95 

108 

118* 

Japanline 

100 

72 

75 

84 

92 

K.P.M.  

98 

87 

87i 

104 

111 

Railways — 

N.I.S.  

160 

143 

150 

153 

158 

Sem.  Cheribon 

145 

130 

134 

139 

145 

Deli  Spoor 

145 

141 

146 

142 

145 

Mining — 

Simau 

297 

275 

305 

350 

324* 

Redjang  Lebong 
General — 

47J 

103 

102 

101 

1001 

Aniem 

123 

121 

125 

126 

139 

G.B.O.  

110 

100 

104 

117* 

131 

Sol.  Electr. 

115 

115 

125 

130 

160 

Tea  and  Rubber — 

Sedep 

180 

195 

235 

290 

340 

Goalpara 

250 

210 

240 

270 

270 

Hedeh  

• 95 

100 

120 

138 

145 

Taloen 

100 

95 

125 

135 

150 

Gadies 

50 

50 

65 

79 

100 

Basilam 

50 

50 

75 

100 

95 

Debentures — 

Indie,  1915  (5  per  cent.) 

92 

93* 

94 

95 

96 

1916  (5  per  cent.) 

87 

88 

90 

90 

93* 

1917  (5  per  cent.) 

87 

88 

90 

90 

93  £ 

1919  (6  per  cent.) 

96* 

98 

99 

99 

99* 

1921a  (7  per  cent.)  . . 

106 

106 

105 

105 

105* 

1921b  (6£  per  cent.)  . . 

100* 

* Ex  div. 

102 

102 

101* 

102 
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New  Issues. — The  fact  that  the  public  were  in  no  mood  for 
taking  up  new  capital  issues  is  reflected  in  the  small  amount 
of  capital  issued  in  1922.  The  total  amount  was  only  8,726,000 
guilders  against  712,388,000  guilders  in  1921,  of  which  the  two 
principal  issues  were  (a)  Netherlands  Indian  Tramway  (Glds. 
1,241,000  in  ordinary  shares  at  par)  and  (b)  Deli  Railway  (Glds. 
5,000,000  in  debentures  at  par). 

Exchange  in  Java. 

The  market  for  1922  fluctuated  as  in  the  previous  year,  but 
generally  less  violently.  The  causes  can  be  directly  credited 
to  this  market  so  closely  following  the  rates  received  from  London, 
Amsterdam  and  New  York.  The  rises  and  falls  in  these  rates 
can  in  turn  almost  invariably  be  traced  to  European  political 
conditions.  The  predominant  feature  of  the  1922  market 
may  be  summed  up  as  the  appreciation  of  sterling  and 
the  depreciation  of  the  gold  dollar,  both  these  currencies  at  the 
close  of  the  year  showing  a distinct  tendency  towards  parity. 

The  local  banks  were  again  strong  supporters  of  the  export 
trade  by  their  freely  quoting  most  generous  rates  for  all  bills 
offered.  Contrary  to  the  experience  of  1921  very  few  importers 
took  advantage  of  the  period  of  lower  rates  to  fix  exchange  ahead 
for  1922.  As  most  of  this  forward  business  is  done  on  advice 
from  London  or  Amsterdam  offices,  no  explanation  of  this  missed 
advantage  can  be  given. 

During  1923  the  outstanding  feature  is  the  continued 
satisfactory  appreciation  of  sterling  which  reached  the  rate  of 
f.  12.00  on  the  25th  of  January,  1923,  and  which  has  since 
attained  the  mint  parity  of  f.  12.107,  this  rate  being  first  quoted 
on  the  3rd  of  February,  1923.  Since  this  date  a very  marked 
stability  has  maintained  in  the  sterling  market,  f.  12.12|-  and 
L12.08J  being  respectively  the  high  and  low  limits.  A large 
amount  of  bills  were  sold  by  sugar  “exporters  during  February 
to  March  for  delivery  June-August,  but  the  majority  of  importers 
are  only  fixing  exchange  as  remittances  are  due. 

The  “ open  ” market  for  the  period  under  review  has  been 
pounds  sterling  and  gold  dollars,  and  other  currencies  have  been 
dependent  upon  them.  There  has  been  very  little  dealing  in 
cither  francs  or  marks.  Rupees  and  Straits  dollars  have  followed 
sterling  fluctuations  and  have  been  very  quiet,  while  rates  for 
yen  follow  the  exchange  current  with  New  York.  On  the  guilder 
market  comment  is  almost  impossible  with  an  official  rate  of 
f.98J  and  banks  wanting  to  buy  at  a point  lower. 

Insurance. 

General. — For  most  insurance  offices  the  results  for  1922 
were  unfavourable,  and  many  concerns  experienced  trying  times. 
The  unsatisfactory  conditions  which  were  mentioned  in  my 
report  last  year  remained  unaltered,  and  this  in  conjunction 
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with  the  reduction  in  premium  income  resulting  from  the  low 
prices  for  produce,  etc.,  during  the  early  months  of  the  year,  were 
mainly  responsible  for  the  disappointing  balance-sheets. 

Several  firms  of  Dutch  brokers  and  agents  of  British  companies 
entered  the  already  crowded  field  and,  in  order  to  make  an 
impression,  commenced  a rate-cutting  war  hitherto  unheard 
of,  even  in  Java,  with  the  result  that  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a large  proportion  of  the  business.  It  should,  however,  be 
mentioned  that  an  association  for  motor-car  business  was  formed 
under  the  regulations  by  which  all  companies  issue  a standard 
policy,  at  the  same  time  quoting  the  same  rates  and  allowing 
the  same  concessions.  This  is,  at  any  rate,  a step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  has  strengthened  the  position  of  the  insurance 
companies  concerned. 

The  annual  premium  for  an  “ all  risks  ” policy  taken  out 
at  the  minimum  value  of  f.4,000  is  f.200,  while  10  per  cent, 
extra  is  asked  if  the  premium  is  paid  in  instalments  ; the  insured 
is  therefore  paying  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  his  car.  Steps 
are  now  being  taken  to  form  a fire  tariff  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
association  for  motor-car  business. 

Fire. — Business  in  this  department  showed  a considerable 
decline  in  comparison  with  the  figures  of  previous  years  as  a 
result  of  reduced  prices.  The  brokerage  remained  on  about 
the  same  level,  i.e.,  25  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.,  but  unfortunately 
the  tendency  was  to  reduce  rates,  following  on  the  increased 
competition. 

Owing  to  the  past  trade  depression  and  the  consequent  lowering 
of  the  moral  standard,  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  utmost  caution 
in  accepting  business,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  small  Chinese 
retail  shop,  and  a considerable  number  of  suspicious  fires  occurred. 
Failures  were  notified  daily,  even  amongst  the  large  European 
firms,  and  the  task  of  the  fire  underwriter  became  extremely 
difficult.  Fortunately  large*  fires  were  not  prominent,  otherwise 
the  position  at  the  end  of  the  year  would  have  been  even  more 
unfavourable  than  it  was. 

Marine. — This  class  of  business  improved  slightly,  especially 
in  the  theft  and  pilferage  risk  at  ports  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
In  April,  1922,  the  thefts  at  the  docks  reached  their  height,  and  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  obtain  cover  for  this  risk,  but 
fortunately  the  police  succeeded  in  discovering  the  source,  and 
several  convictions  followed.  The  result  was  a considerable 
reduction  in  pilferage  claims. 

Losses  arising  during  loading  and  unloading  at  the  coast  ports 
continued  to  be  heavy,  and  several  large  claims  had  to  be  met 
owing  to  the  sinking  of  prouws. 

As  with  the  fire  department,  the  tendency  was  to  cut  rates 
and  allow  higher  brokerage  in  order  to  attract  the  small  volume 
of  business  that  was  offered  ; the  brokerage  rose  to  19  per  cent., 
and  in  some  cases  25  per  cent,  was  allowed. 
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III.— TRADE. 

Review  of  Imports  and  Exports. 

Before  dealing  with  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  period 
now  under  review,  it  is  of  interest  to  record  the  total  value  of 
the  import  and  export  trade  of  1921,  cubed  from  statistics  first 
published  in  the  Korte  Berichten — the  official  bulletin  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce — on  the 
15th  of  December,  1922,  and  since  reproduced  in  their  very 
instructive  report  on  Commerce,  Industry  and  Agriculture  during 
1922  ; also  to  compare  the  relative  positions  held  by  the  leading 
countries  at  the  close  of  1921,  the  last  year  for  which  figures 
for  the  total  trade  of  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
possessions  are  now  available. 

The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the  publication  pre- 
viously referred  to  : — 

In  1,000  Guilders. 


Import 

For  private  account. 

A.  — Java  and  Madura — Goods 

Coins 

B.  — Outer  Districts — Goods  . . 

Coins 

1919. 

423,677 

40,249 

215,352 

554 

1920. 

819,853 

64,325 

306,051 

831 

1921. 

803,686 

22,778 

289,121 

1,843 

Total 

679,832 

1,191,060 

1,117,428 

For  Government  account. 

A.  — Java  and  Madura — Goods 

Coins 

B.  — Outer  Districts. — Goods 

Coins 

97,788 

11,708 

3,904 

1 

100,975 

11,050 

7,738 

2 

99,114 

11,872 

15,995 

Total 

113,401 

119,765 

126,981 

General  total 

793,233 

1,310,825 

1,244,409 

Export 

For  private  account. 

A.  — Java  and  Madura — Goods  . . 1 

Coins . . 

B.  — Outer  Districts — Goods 

Coins 

1,413,305 

98 

748,810 

33 

1,504,594 

4,422 

755,704 

3 

661,342 

705 

531,650 

12 

Total 

2,162,246 

2,264,723 

1,193,709 

For  Government  account. 

A.  — Java  and  Madura — Goods 

Coins 

B.  — Outer  Districts — Goods 

Coins 

5,220 

5 

3,137 

2,097 

100 

3 

Total 

5,225 

3,137 

22,200 

General  total 

2,167,471 

2,267,860 

1,195,909 
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Considering  that  in  1921  all  countries  were  suffering  from 
trade  depression,  the  value  of  imports  is  highly  satisfactory  ; 
the  decrease  on  1920  is  only  66,416,000  guilders.  The  lower  value 
of  all  goods  imported  must  be  considered,  and  when  this  factor 
is  allowed  for,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  volume  of  import  trade 
in  1921  exceeded  any  previous  year. 

In  analysing  the  export  figures  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
situation  was  not  so  satisfactory ; the  decrease  on  1 920  was 
1,071,951,000  guilders,  or  over  £89,000,000  sterling  ; these  figures 
clearly  prove  how  adversely  the  lower  purchasing  power  of  foreign 
countries  affected  the  economic  situation  in  this  country,  so  much 
so  that  for  the  first  time  for  twenty-five  years  the  value  of  imports 
exceeded  the  value  of  exports.  Although  the  lower  values 
obtained  for  all  produce  contributed  to  this  unsatisfactory  state 
of  affairs,  the  main  cause  was  the  low  price  obtained  for  sugar, 
which  fell  from  an  average  price  of  f. 55.00  per  picul  in  1920  to 
f.  11.00  per  picul  in  1921. 

Appendix  IVb  gives  very  clearly  the  position  of  the  different 
countries  of  origin  and  destination  sharing  in  the  total  foreign 
trade. 

It  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  1921  the  United 
Kingdom  maintained  her  position  as  second  only  to  the  mother 
country,  while  a glance  at  the  tables  given  will  show  that  collect- 
tivel  y the  British  Empire  is  still  by  far  the  greatest  exporter  to 
this  market. 

A further  satisfactory  feature  is  that  the  balance  of  trade 
with  Great  Britain  was  in  our  favour  by  no  less  than  92.5  million 
guilders  or  £7,750,000  sterling. 

* 

Export  Trade,  1922-1923. 

General. — In  the  last  report  it  was  surmised  that  during  1922 
the  world  might  be  better  able  to  absorb  all  that  this  country 
could  produce,  and  that  this  country  would  return  more  and  more 
to  her  prosperous  pre-war  conditions.  That  opinion  has  been 
fully  justified  by  the  export  trade  during  the  period  now  under 
review,  and  the  better  demand,  which  was  first  noticeable  early 
in  April,  1 922,  continued  throughout  the  year.  Although  business 
during  the  current  year  has  been  somewhat  spasmodic,  the  general 
tendency  is  towards  an  all-round  increased  demand  at  slowly  but 
steadily  rising  prices.  This  happier  state  of  affairs  is  mainly  due 
to  a better  demand  from  foreign  countries  ; it  is,  however, 
generally  admitted  that  the  export  trade  of  the  country  is  also 
stimulated  by  the  fact  that  both  producers  and  exporters  pay 
great  attention  to  the  quality  of  all  produce  shipped,  and  that 
consignments  have  during  the  past  year  been  well  up  to  sample, 
so  that  a new  relation  once  established  has,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  led  to  repeat  orders. 

As  export  statistics  for  the  whole  country  for  1922  are  not 
yet  obtainable,  it  is  again  necessary  to  fall  back  on  the  figures 
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for  1921  to  get  the  latest  available  comparison  with  previous 
years ; these  statistics,  however,  only  emphasise  the  small 
demand  for  all  produce  in  1921.  In  order  to  show  the  improve- 
ment which  took  place  in  1922,  in  the  following  table  are  also 
given  the  preliminary  returns  (quantities  only)  for  the  principal 
agricultural  exports  of  Java  for  1922 


(Value  in  1,000  Guilders.) 

For  the  whole  of  the  Netherland 
East  Indies. 

Unit. 

Volume  of  Trade 
(for  Java  only). 

1920. 

1921. 

1921. 

1922. 

K. 

Sugar  and  Molasses 

1,060,723 

415,897 

1,000 

1,803,658 

1,502,250 

Tobacco 

170,243 

91,775 

ff 

31,413 

36,217 

Copra 

92,847 

87,222 

9 9 

93,009 

53,233 

Rubber  and  Gutta 

Percha 

199,808 

69,271 

f29,350 

f3 1,659 

Coffee 

50,980 

26,754 

30,774 

42,285 

Tea 

39,526 

23,016 

31,452 

36,986 

Fibres 

26,235 

27,520 

*30,123 

*26,569 

Tapioca  and  Sago 

16,134 

11,500 

81,105 

91,417 

Pepper 

14,100 

15,330 

17,134 

11,663 

Cinchona  Bark 

9,594 

8,684 

4,636 

6,601 

Gums 

6,842 

2,116 

1,149 

1,954 

Oil  Seeds 

3,431 

1,693 

12,030 

17,864 

Teak  Wood 

1,275 

143 

M3 

1,071 

3,311 

These  figures  are  also  a little  misleading  and  do  not  fully 
credit  the  past  year  with  the  generally  improved  demand,  because 
orders  placed  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  were  to  a certain 
extent  for  forward  deliveries,  and  therefore  were  not  shipped 
until  January-March,  1923. 

In  Appendix  III.  are  given  the  principal  exports  from  Java 
and  Madura — quantities  only — for  1921  and  1922,  which  are 
arranged  according  to  International  Schedule,  also  the  principal 
exports  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year,  in  comparison 
with  the  same  period  last  year,  which  serve  better  to  illustrate 
the  general  improvement  in  exports  previously  referred  lo. 

During  the  period  now  under  review  there  has  been  little 
change  in  the  final  destination  of  goods  exported.  New  relations 
established  with  foreign  countries  during  the  transitional  period 
following  the  war  have  been  maintained,  while  European  markets 
that  had  fallen  dormant  have  to  some  extent  been  revived. 
Russia  has  not  yet  come  forward  as  a purchaser,  while  the  expecta- 
tions of  a large  export  trade  to  Germany  have  not  been  fulfilled, 
owing  both  to  the  impossibility  of  doing  business  in  marks,  all 
payments  having  to  be  arranged  in  guilders  or  sterling,  and  to 
the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr. 

The  general  tendency  is  to  increase  exports  to  more  adjacent 
countries,  made  possible  by  improved  shipping  conditions  ; 

* Kapok  and  Sisal  only, 
t Rubber  only. 
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nevertheless,  Holland  maintains  her  position  as  the  largest 
importer  from  her  Colonies,  although  the  final  destination  of  much 
of  the  goods  imported  may  be  Central  European  towns. 

The  McCumber  Fordney  Bill,  which  came  into  force  in  the 
United  States  on  September  22,  1922,  has  had  little  or  no  effect 
on  exports  to  the  United  States,  as  the  principal  commodities 
imported  from  this  country  are  not  effected  by  the  increased 
duties. 

Principal  Exports. 

Sugar. — Events  in  the  Java  sugar  market  have  moved  so 
rapidly  that  at  present  the  trade  is  more  concerned  with  the 
1923  crop  and  early  speculation  in  the  1924  crop  than  with  the 
output  of  the  past  year  ; it  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  review 
very  briefly  the  main  feature  of  this  trade  in  1922. 

The  1922  crop. — At  the  end  of  March,  1922,  the  estimated 
production  for  that  year  for  all  mills  affiliated  to  the  Vereenigde 
Javasuiker  Producenten  (Java  Sugar  Growers  Association)  was 
24,163,994  piculs,  of  which  12,092,569  piculs  had  been  sold 
. forward. 

During  April  and  May  the  market  was  dull,  and  mostly 
confined  to  second  hand  dealings. 

The  first  fillip  to  the  trade  came  in  June,  when  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  visible  world’s  stocks  of  sugar  was  2,317,680  tons 
against  3,179,806  tons  in  the  preceding  year  ; this  pointed  to 
an  improvement  in  the  market  position,  as  the  world  consumption 
of  sugar  was  in  no  way  diminishing. 

At  the  end  of  June,  Cuba  quotations  had  risen  by  $3.25,  and 
regular  and  large  orders  were  coming  in  for  Java  sugar.  The 
market  during  the  month  was,  therefore,  buoyant  and  the  United 
Java  Sugar  Growers’  Association  sold  6,800,000  piculs  during 
that  month,  and  increased  their  price  limit  to  13.00  guilders, 
per  picul  for  superior  head  sugar,  10.50  guilders  for  head  sugar 
No.  16  and  higher,  and  10.25  guilders  for  Muscovados,  while 
their  total  sales  for  all  grades  had,  by  this  time,  reached  19,569,441 
piculs. 

When  there  was  news  that  the  Formosa  crop,  which  was 
originally  estimated  at  400,000  tons,  was  only  supposed  to  realize 
250,000  tons,  immediate  bids  for  Muscovados  for  Japanese 
account  came  in,  while  British  India  also  came  forward  as  a 
considerable  buyer  of  the  higher  grades,  with  the  net  result  that 
in  the  first  week  of  August  the  Association,  who  now  had  only 
a small  amount  of  the  1 922  crop  to  dispose  of,  again  increased  their 
limits  for  superior  to  glds.  14.00  and  for  second  boilings  to  glds. 
14.24  per  picul. 

A sharp  reaction  set  in  shortly  after  the  middle  of  August 
when  the  American  Senate  passed  a new  tariff  on  sugar,  which 
amounted  to  $2.30  for  foreign  sugar,  with  a polarization  of  96 
degrees  and  $1 .84  for  sugar  from  Cuba  with  the  same  polarization. 
The  reaction,  however,  did  not  last  long  ; by  the  end  of  October 
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Cuba  quotations  had  again  gone  up  by  $3.75  and  British  India 
again  came  in  for  the  second  time  with  large  orders  for  Java 
sugar,  so  that  by  the  end  of  November  the  Association  had  dis- 
posed of  the  whole  of  the  1922  crop  at  prices  very  little  below 
the  limits  fixed  in  August. 

The  final  figures  reached  a total  of  26,084,987  piculs. 

Interest  in  the  1 922  crop  has  since  been  confined  to  second-hand 
dealings,  and  all  holders  of  sugar  stocks  have  benefited  by  the 
increased  prices  now  current. 

The  1923  crop. — Interest  in  the  1923  crop  was  first  noticeable 
in  August  last,  when  enquiries  for  Superior  and  No.  16  were 
received  by  the  Growers’  Association,  who  then  fixed  their  limits 
for  these  grades  at  glds.  13.25  and  glds.  12.00  per  picul  respec- 
tively, After  lower  bids  had  been  refused  the  first  980,000  piculs 
of  the  1 923  crop  was  sold  on  August  9th  at  the  limit  prices.  In 
October  further  parcels  of  the  forward  crop  were  sold,  but  as 
so  few  enquiries  were  being  received  the  limit  prices  were  tem- 
porarily reduced  to  glds.  12.75  for  superior  and  glds.  11.75 
for  No.  16,  while  the  limit  price  for  Muscovados  was  now  fixed  at 
glds.  1 1 .00  per  picul. 

From  October  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  demand  for  the  1923 
crop  was  steady,  and  by  December  31st  the  Association  had 
disposed  of  13,865,400  piculs. 

Prices  for  the  better  grades  had  by  this  time  risen  to  glds.  13.50 
for  Superior  and  glds.  12.25  for  No.  16,  while  there  was  a strong 
demand  for  Muscovados  at  glds.  12.00  a picul. 

The  current  year  opened  with  a brisk  demand  for  sugar,  and 
second-hand  parcels  were  being  sold  locally  at  steadily  rising 
prices;  the  Association,  however,  continued  to  sell  the  1923 
crop  at  glds.  13  for  Superior  and  glds.  12  for  No.  16  up  to 
February  4,  1923,  when  they  announced  that  all  further  bids 
would  be  refused  and  fixed  no  new  limits.  This  created  a mild 
boom  in  the  local  market,  and  second-hands  were  sold  as  high 
as  glds.  14  for  Superior  and  glds.  13  for  No.  16  ; at  these  prices 
the  trust  again  opened,  but  the  general  tendency  was  towards 
still  higher  prices,  and  glds.  17  per  picul  for  Superior  was  offered 
and  accepted. 

At  the  end  of  February  the  Association  fixed  their  price  limit 
at  glds.  17  per  picul  for  Superior  and  glds.  16  for  Muscovados, 
but  even  higher  prices  were  now  obtainable,  so  that  the  last 
parcels  of  Superior  1923  crop  were  sold  at  glds.  19  per  picul 
before  the  end  of  April. 

Second  hand  dealing  in  the  1923  crop  is  extremely  brisk,  and 
it  is  generally  expected  that  the  world-wide  demand  for  sugar 
will  be  maintained,  so  much  so  that  great  interest  is  already 
evinced  in  the  1924  crop. 

The  latest  available  record  of  the  total  sales  of  the  1923  crop 
is  24,47 1 ,097  piculs,  and  as  the  total  production  during  the  current 
year  is  estimated  at  26,500,000  piculs,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
extent  of  forward  sales  has  been  reached  with  a minimum  margin 
of  safety. 
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The  1924  crop. — Although  the  1923  crop  is  not  yet  harvested, 
considerable  forward  buying  of  the  1924  crop  has  taken  place, 
for  which  the  trust  have  fixed  the  minimum  prices,  which  will 
be  accepted  at  the  time  of  writing  (May  10,  1923)  as  follows: — 

Guilders 
per  picul. 

Superior  Head  Sugar  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  16-50 

No.  16 15-50 

Muscovados  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  15-50 

while  8,810,905  piculs  have  been  sold  forward. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  demand  for  the  1923  crop  it 
is  of  interest  to  record  the  principal  first-hand  local  buyers  as 
follows  : — 


Japanese  firms 
European  firms 
Chinese  firms . . 
British  Indian  firms 


Piculs. 

9,642,620 

7,718,556 

4,871,551 

2,232,440 


In  Appendix  IV.  will  be  found  the  total  export  of  sugar  for 
1922  and  first  quarter  1923  with  countries  of  destination. 


Rubber. — The  outstanding  feature  has  been  the  refusal  of 
producers  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  to  come  to  any  agree- 
ment with  the  Rubber  Growers’  Association  representing  the 
interests  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  and  Ceylon  for  the 
restriction  of  output.  Throughout  the  long  controversy  which 
took  place  between  all  parties  interested  in  the  rubber  industry 
the  Netherlands  Indian  Government  adopted  a waiting  policy, 
and  written  and  telegraphic  requests  by  the  International 
Association  of  Rubber  Growers  which  is  represented  in  The 
Hague  and  in  Netherland  India  asking  to  be  heard  with  regard 
to  proposed  radical  measures  to  be  taken  affecting  the  rubber 
industry,  remained  for  a long  time  unanswered.  Finally  the 
Dutch  Minister  of  Colonies  informed  the  International  Association 
in  The  Hague  that  after  conferring  with  the  Governor-General, 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  from  a Netherland  Indian 
point  of  view,  there  was  not  sufficient  reason  to  take  legal  measures 
for  restricting  the  rubber  production  of  the  Colonies.  The 
Minister  was,  however,  prepared  to  consider  further  proposals, 
but  the  general  impression  left  with  every  one  connected  with 
the  industry  in  this  country  was  that  the  Government  would 
never  favour  any  scheme  which  restricted  the  output  of  rubber, 
and  therefore  curtailed  the  development  of  rubber  estates. 

Throughout  the  many  proposals  and  suggestions  voiced  for 
and  against  the  restriction  and  the  final  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Stevenson  Committee,  which  worked  in  con- 
junction with  the  Rubber  Growers’  Association  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Federated  Malay  States  and  Ceylon,  it  was  self- 
evident  that  the  trend  of  opinion  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
was  against  any  form  of  compulsory  restriction,  but  no  surprise 
was  caused  when  on  October  12,  1922,  the  news  reached  Batavia 
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that  the  recommendations  of  the  Stevenson  Committee  had 
nevertheless  been  adopted  on  the  British  side,  and  that  compuL 
sory  restriction  of  exports  would  be  enforced  in  the  Federated 
Malay  States  and  Ceylon.  On  November  1st  a law  was  passed 
enforcing  restriction  by  the  simple  means  of  placing  so  high  a 
duty  on  all  rubber  exported  by  any  estate  above  60  per  cent, 
of  their  “ standard  ” output  that  export  above  that  amount 
was  no  longer  profitable.  It  is  worthy  of  record  that  although. 
Dutch  interests  had  refused  to  conform  to  any  form  of  restriction 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  plantations  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  owned 
by  British  companies,  agreed  to  co-operate  with  their  sister 
interests  in  the  producing  countries  under  British  administration, 
and  voluntarily  to  restrict  their  output  on  the  same  scale. 

The  effect  of  restriction  on  the  rubber  market  was  soon  notice- 
able. Prior  to  October  12,  1922,  prices  obtainable  for  standard 
qualities  did  not  cover  the  cost  of  production,  and  in  September 
parcels  were  sold  for  delivery  in  1923  at  41 J cents,  per  half  k.g. 
On  October  12th  transactions  in  standard  qualities  were  closed 
up  to  53  cents  per  half  k.g.,  for  October-December  delivery. 
From  then  onwards  the  market  rose  steadily  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  transactions  were  closed  as  high  as  78  cents,  per  half 
k.g.,  for  July-December  delivery  1923. 

During  the  current  year  prices  have  fluctuated  considerably,, 
the  local  market  following  closely  on  London  and  New  York 
quotations,  local  influence  having  little  effect  on  prices. 

Prices  current  of  Rubber  per  Half  K.G.  in  Cents. 


Date. 

Batavia 

Standard 

Crepe. 

Batavia 

Standard 

Sheet. 

Off 

Crepe. 

Off 

Lumps. 

Lumps. 

Scrapes- 

1922— 

April  25th 
September  25th 
December  22nd 

41-44 

38-39 

72-78 

41f-44 

38|-40 

72-80 

20-42 

331-371 

69-72 

37-41 

31-371 

69-71 

30-35 

20-33 

45-67 

25-26 £ 

12-33 

40-65 

1923— 

February  25th 
April  25th 
June  20th 

96-97^ 

90 

77-831 

98-101 

91 

79-83 

60-97 
84-87 £ 
64-77 | 

70-971 

75-891 

40-72£ 

85-92 

80-84 

65-74 

60-88 

50-^88 

40-70 

Export. — The  United  States  continue  to  be  by  far  the  greatest 
purchaser  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  An  American  firm 
has  closed  contracts  with  several  rubber  producers  for  the  entire 
crop  for  two  or  three  years  ahead,  while  other  substantial  buyers 
in  the  United  States  are  keenly  watching  the  development  of 
the  rubber  industry  in  this  country. 

In  the  contracts  signed  with  the  firm  mentioned  above,  the 
buyers  had  the  right  to  stipulate  in  what  form  the  rubber  must 
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be  delivered,  and  some  surprise  was  caused  when  they  announced 
that  they  would  require  a part  of  their  purchase  to  be  shipped 
as  liquid  latex.  Shipments  of  liquid  latex  have  accordingly 
been  made  from  Deli  (Sumatra)  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
experiment  for  both  rapid  and  economical  handling  appears 
to  have  been  a success.  The  latex  arrived  in  perfect  condition. 

The  following  table  gives  the  export  from  (1)  Java  and  Madura, 
(2)^  Bela  wan,  the  chief  port  of  shipment  from  Sumatra,  together 
with  the  countries  of  destination  : — 


Countries  of 
destination— 

Java  and  Madura 

Bela  wan,  Deli  (Sumatra) . 

1922. 

January  to  March. 

1922. 

January  to  March. 

1922. 

1923. 

1922. 

1923. 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Holland 

3,164 

1,105 

830 

2,141 

410 

577 

Great  Britain  . . 

4,947 

1,552 

1,311 

2,562 

372 

508 

Germany 

1,233 

134 

66 

610 

176 

53 

France  . . 

227 

11 

177 

248 

— 

17 

Belgium 

11 

* 

* 

40 

24 

29 

Italy 

191 

* 

* 

52 

1 

— 

U.S.A 

19,254 

3,273 

5,648 

28,263 

4,149 

6,973 

Singapore. & S.S. 

2,408 

778 

376 

9,841 

900 

1,067 

Japan 

131 

64 

15 

— 

— 

— 

Australia 

93 

56 

41 

503 

102 

— 

Other  Countries 

— . 

7 

97 

61 

— 

— • 

Total 

31,659 

6,980 

8,561 

44,321 

6,134 

9,224 

* Not  separately  distinguished. 


Complete  figures  for  the  total  exports  of  rubber  for  the  whole 
of  the  outer  islands  during  1922  are  not  yet  available;  it  is, 
however,  interesting  to  note  that  the  export  of  native  grown 
and  jungle  rubber  is  increasing.  For  1922  statistics  available 
show  that  23,193  tons  of  rubber  were  shipped  from  the  following 
ports  of  the  Outer  Possessions,  of  which  a large  proportion  is 
produced  or  harvested  by  natives  and  is  of  inferior  quality  : — 

Tons. 


Riauw  and  Dependencies 

2,000 

Bandjermasin  (South  and  East  Borneo) 

7,000 

Pontianak  (West  Borneo) 

1,687 

Sambas  (West  Borneo) 

1,936 

Palembang 

894 

Djambi 

9,676 

Total 

..  23,193 

There  are  no  figures  giving  the  total  production  of  rubber, 
it  being  impossible  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  native  grown 
rubber  produced  and  jungle  rubber  harvested. 
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Statistics  are,  however,  published  for  plantation  rubber, 
which  show  that  the  total  production  in  1922  was  62,557,452  k.g. 
The  estimate  for  the  current  year  from  312  estates  in  Java  is 
26,123,243  k.g.,  and  from  215  estates  in  the  outer  islands 
28,597,412  k.g.,  a total  of  54,720,655  k.g.  The  actual  production 
will  probably  be  in  excess  of  the  present  estimate  if  British-owned 
estates  increase  their  output  in  accordance  with  the  restriction 
unit  which  has  already  been  raised  by  5 per  cent,  for  the 
Federated  Malay  States  and  Ceylon. 

Coffee. — For  Java  Robusta  the  year  1922  opened  with 
prices  ranging  between  glds.  33  and  glds.  34  per  picul.  Towards 
March,  on  account  of  a fairly  strong  demand  from  the  American 
continent,  prices  advanced  to  glds.  38,  and  until  August  fluctuated 
between  glds.  38  and  glds.  42.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
an  artificial  situation  was  created  in  the  local  market  by  one  of 
the  principal  Chinese  dealers  who  had  made  forward  contracts 
with  estates  for  150,000  piculs,  delivery  November-December. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  sellers  wrere  unable  to  deliver  as  the 
available  supplies  were  estimated  at  not  more  than  95,000  piculs 
which  meant  that  sales  had  been  contracted  for  55,000  piculs 
more  than  was  actually  available.  A wild  speculation  in  Java 
Robusta  followed,  and  small  parcels  of  this  class  of  coffee  w^ere 
sold  and  re-sold  over  and  over  again,  until  the  price  was  forced 
up  to  glds.  52  per  picul.  The  intrepid  Chinese  dealer  vTho  had 
foreseen  the  tend  of  the  market  was  therefore  able  to  demand 
delivery  or  cancellation  at  his  own  terms. 

It  will  be  understood  that  during  this  time  the  export  market 
was  entirely  crippled,  as  prices  in  foreign  markets  were  far  below' 
those  ruling  in  Java. 

For  Palembang  Robusta  the  market  price  advanced  steadily 
throughout  the  past  year,  the  prices  ruling  in  January  being 
glds.  22.50  per  picul,  and  closing  prices  in  December  glds.  35.50 
per  picul.  In  this  grade  of  coffee  there  was  also  a certain  amount 
of  forced  speculation  during  October  and  November.  A Chinese 
dealer  had  made  considerable  forward  sales  in  bulk,  and  when 
the  time  came  to  deliver,  the  market  being  against  him,  he  fled 
from  the  country,  the  result  being  that  the  exporters  w'ho  were 
expecting  delivery  from  him  were  compelled  to  cover  their  sales, 
thus  forcing  the  market  up  as  high  as  glds.  37  per  picul. 

During  the  year  the  market  however  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  steady,  and  there  has  been  a really  bona  fide  demand 
for  this  class  of  coffee  at  steadily  advancing  rates,  the  majority 
of  the  crop  finding  its  way  to  France  and  Northern  Europe. 

Padang  Fancy  Coffees. — Prices  for  these  fancy  coffees  have 
been  well  maintained  throughout  the  whole  year.  In  January 
the  ruling  price  was  in  the  vicinity  of  glds.  80  per  picul ; the 
closing  price  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  from  glds.  86  to  glds.  87 
per  picul.  The  highest  point  touched  was  during  April  and 
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May,  when  small  parcels  were  sold  at  glds.  91  per  picul.  Con- 
sidering the  limited  stock  of  these  fancy  coffees,  which  appear 
to  be  decreasing  year  by  year,  the  variation  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  point  during  the  past  year  was  very  small. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  export  of  coffee  from  Java 
and  Madura  are  published  by  the  Customs  Department : — 


(In  1,000  kilos.) 


Countries  of  Destination — - 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

Holland  . . 

21,571 

13,174 

8,549 

Great  Britain 

2,666 

67 

97 

Germany 

1 

1 

10 

France 

2,454 

5,793 

8,478 

Denmark 

540 

1,161 

1,550 

Norway 

1,106 

152 

177 

Sweden 

331 

115 

188 

U.S.A 

7,836 

4,384 

12,904 

Singapore 

3,786 

3,781 

6,954 

Philippine  Islands 

15 

— 

128 

Australia 

706 

623 

752 

Italy 

875 

82 

341 

Spain 

— 

331 

1,819 

Belgium 

68 

— 

15 

Canada 

15 

. — 

66 

British  South  Africa 

3 

57 

27 

South  America  . . 

— 

— 

278 

Egypt 

654 

105 

244 

British  India 

868 

5 

424 

Japan 

1 

54 

113 

Other  countries 

297 

889 

47 

Total 

43,793 

30,774 

43  161 

Appendix  VI.  shows  the  production  for  1922  and  estimated 
production  for  1923  of  the  various  grades  of  coffee  grown  in 
different  parts  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  production  of  coffee  (all  varieties) 
during  1922  was  802,525  piculs  (109,142,405  lb.)  and  the  estimated 
production  for  1923  is  963,933  piculs  (131,094,888  lb.). 

The  1922  crop  suffered  greatly  from  the  ravishes  of  the  coffee 
berry  bug  (Boeboek),  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  this  insect 
pest  can  be  combated  and  prevented  from  spreading  by  the 
rise  of  insecticides,  the  actual  production  will  exceed  the  estimated 
production  for  the  current  year. 

The  high  prices  obtained  during  the  past  few  months  for  the 
Netherlands  East  Indian  grown  coffee  has  led  to  attempts  to 
import  coffee  from  the  South  American  Continent,  and  parcels 
are  reported  to  have  arrived  at  Macassar,  Padang  and  Sourabaya, 
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which  it  was  assumed  by  coffee  merchants  were  being  imported 
for  the  express  purpose  of  mixing  with  locally  produced  Coffee. 

Certain  parcels  sold  in  Macassar  and  Padang  certainly  appeared 
to  have  been  blended  with  the  foreign  import,  and  consequently 
when  a further  250  bags  of  mid- American  coffee  arrived  in  Soura- 
baya  it  was  considered  high  time  that  immediate  action  was  taken 
to  stop  this  malpractice. 

The  Sourabaya  Chamber  of  Commerce  communicated  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce,  urging 
that  an  embargo  should  immediately  be  placed  on  the  importation 
of  all  grades  of  coffee.  The  Sourabaya  Chamber  of  Commerce 
were  supported  by  the  sister  institutions  in  Padang,  Macassar, 
Batavia  and  Semarang,  also  by  The  Landbouw  Syndicaat. 

Local  bona  fide  merchants  agreed  that  unless  the  blending  of 
Java  coffee  with  inferior  foreign  importation  was  stopped  imme- 
diately irretrievable  damage  would  be  done  to  the  high  reputation 
of  the  coffee  trade  of  this  country. 

The  Government  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  trade,  and  an  ordinance,  to  come  into  force  on  the  day 
of  proclamation,  has  been  passed  by  which  (1)  the  importation 
into  Netherland  India  of  all  foreign  coffee  is  prohibited  ; (2) 
violation  of  the  above  will  be  punished  with  a term  of  imprison- 
ment to  a maximum  of  three  months  ; (3)  for  the  purposes  of 
the  ordinance,  “ coffee  ” shall  not  be  taken  to  mean  burnt  coffee 
or  coffee  extract. 

Tea. — The  “ Thee  Export  Bureau  ” of  Batavia,  which  watches 
the  interests  of  the  industry  in  this  country,  has  issued  a most 
interesting  and  instructive  report  (printed  in  English)  on  the 
general  condition  prevailing  in  the  tea  trade  during  the  past 
year,  from  which  the  following  resume  is  taken  : — 

Last  year  proved  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  was  anticipated,  for 
even  the  most  optimistic  did  not  see  the  possiblity  of  such  a remarkable 
recovery  without  the  Russian  demand.  Yet  labour  difficulties,  unfavour- 
able climatic  conditions,  restriction  of  output  in  producing  countries,  and 
increased  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  the  factors  mainly 
responsible  for  forcing  the  price  of  common  tea  to  a price  not  far  short  of 
the  phenomenally  high  level  of  October,  1919.  As  regards  demand,  the 
outstanding  feature  was  a strong  revival  of  interest  in  leaf  grades,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  this  will  continue,  and  for  it  provision  should  be  made. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  or  advisable,  that  the  system  of  fine  plucking 
adopted  generally  in  1921  should  continue  once  the  crisis  brought  about 
by  excessive  stocks  had  passed,  for  that  emergency  measure,  while  absolutely 
necessary  at  the  time,  added  enormously  to  the  cost  of  production.  The 
majority  of  estates  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  followed  the  policy 
of  a useful  medium  pluck,  which,  combined  with  improved  methods  of 
manufacture,  resulting  from  experience  gained  in  the  previous  year  and  a 
restricted  use  of  Kampong  leaf,  may  be  said  to  have  resulted  in  a crop 
which,  while  it  did  not  reach  the  unprecedentedly  high  standard  attained  in 
1921  as  the  result  of  fine  plucking,  was  of  very  useful  quality  and  decidedly 
above  the  average.  A somewhat  coarser  pluck  and  freer  use  of  Kampong 
leaf  was  noticeable  towards  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  teas  of  some  estates, 
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but  this  was  by  no  means  general.  Some  most  undesirable  teas  were  made 
from  very  poor  Kampong  leaf.  From  the  Pengalengan  district  the  quality 
was  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  and  during  the  dry  weather  was  well  up  to 
the  average. 

Many  complaints  have  been  received,  especially  from  Australia,  regard- 
ing the  unsuitable  woods  which  are  used  in  making  tea  chests.  Wood- 
borers  are  reported  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  native  wood  chests.  The 
Australian  authorities  expressed  a tear  of  these  pests  spreading  and  becoming 
permanent,  and  all  tea  is  now  subject  to  quarantine  on  arrival.  It  is 
recommended  that  use  of  wood  subject  to  wood-borers  be  discontinued. 

Complaints  have  been  received  from  London  regarding  the  packing 
of  dusts  and  fannings  on  the  ground  that  the  native  wood  cases  shrink 
and  let  the  tea  out.  Because  of  the  risk  of  claims  from  loss  for  short 
weight,  London  carmen  refuse  to  handle  these  grades  of  tea  packed  in 
Java  native  wood  chests  unless  they  are  covered  with  canvas.  Tea  intended 
for  shipment  to  London  should  be  packed  in  three-ply  wood  chests. 

The  tendency  noticed  lately  to  manufacture  Kampong  teas  from  very 
poor  leaf  should  be  discouraged,  not  only  on  the  part  of  producers,  but 
also  by  buyers  in  refusing  to  deal  in  such  teas.  These  teas,  wherever  they 
are  shipped,  will  be  known  as  the  products  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  trade. 

Production. — There  is  no  undue  accumulation  of  unshipped 
teas  so  that,  after  making  allowance  for  a slightly  larger  yield 
from  Java  in  December  than  in  the  same  month  of  1921,  the 
export  figures  may  be  accepted  as  representing  approximately 
the  production.  On  this  basis  the  1922  crops  from  Java  and 
Sumatra,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  two  preceding  years, 
are  as  under  : — 

(In  1,000  kilos.) 


1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

Java 

47,000 

28,000 

1 

37,000 

Sumatra 

5,000 

4,000 

6,500 

Total 

52,000 

32,000 

43,500 

The  increased  output  in  1922  over  that  of  the  previous  year 
is,  in  the  case  of  Java,  chiefly  due  to  a freer  system  of  plucking, 
increased  use  of  Kampong  leaf,  and  the  re-opening  of  estates 
which  had  been  closed  down,  and  in  that  of  Sumatra  to  a freer 
system  of  plucking  and  to  new  areas  having  come  into  bearing. 

The  total  export  of  each  tea  from  Java  and  Sumatra  during 
1 92 1 and  1 922  was  as  follows  : — 
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JAVA. 


Country  of 

January  to  December. 

January  to  March. 

Destination. 

1921. 

1922. 

1922. 

1923! 

Holland 

kg- 

11,206,000 

kg. 

9,662,000 

1 ' 

kg.  . j 

1.916,000  ! 

kg.  . , 
2,647,000 

Great  Britain 

6,637,000 

10,324,000 

3,777,000 

3,266,000 

Other  Countries 
in  Europe 

125,000 

251,000 

3,000 

71,000 

Australia 

9,786,000 

11,437,000 

1,881,000 

3,100,000 

U.S.A 

2,537,000 

4,187,000 

1,339,000 

836,000 

Canada  . . . . 

38,000 

453,000 

— 

249,000 

Singapore  . . i 

60,000 

143,000 

31,000 

94,000 

Other  Countries . . 1 

361,000 

231,000 

83,000 

240,000 

Total 

1 

30,750,000 

36,688,000 

9,030,000 

| 10,503,000 

SUMATRA. 


Country  of 

January  to  December. 

. . 

January  to  March, . 

Destination . 

1921. 

1922. 

1922. 

1923. 

Holland 

! kg. 

1,450,892 

kg. 

2,389,243 

kg. 

969,072 

kg. 

1,430,996 

Great  Britain 

2,589,733 

3,395,749 

1,655,614 

1,394,218 

U.S.A 

— 

94,536 

95,254 

186,996 

Singapore 

119,065 

255,638 

85,998 

94,300 

Australia 

600 

235,461 

— 

272,714 

Java  and  Outer 
Possessions 

35,167 

85,534 

2,272 

75,262 

Other  Countries.  . 

2,336 

87,400 

1,030 

4,530 

Total  . . 

4,197,793 

6,543,561 

2,809,240 

3,459,016 

The  quantity  of  tea  shipped  to  Great  Britain  last  year  showed 
a substantial  increase  of  rather  over  3J  million  kg.  over  1921. 
Holland  showed  a considerable  falling-off  in  her  imports  of  Java 
tea,  but  Australia  established  a new  record,  eclipsing  the  figures 
of  1921  by  over  1|  million  kg.  This  is  largely  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  high  price  of  Ceylon  tea  had  again  excluded 
it  to  a large  extent.  Undoubtedly  the  increased  reputation 
of  Java  tea  during  1921  was  also  a contributing  factor  of 
great  importance.  Shipments  to  the  United  States  showed  a 
satisfactory  increase,  but  the  differential  duty  of  three  dollar 
cents  per  lb.  against  non-British  grown  tea  in  Canada  has 
practically  killed  the  trade  in  that  country,  though  the  figures 
for  1922  show  a welcome  increase  over  those  for  1921. 
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1923. — The  year  opened  with  a strong  demand  for  Java  tea, 
and  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  principal  exporting  firms  were 
open  to  purchase  forward  the  whole  of  the  1923  crop  of  many 
of  the  best  known  tea  gardens.  Competition  between  buyers 
was  extremely  keen,  and  it  is  assumed  that  over  30  million  lbs. 
of  the  year’s  production  have  been  sold  forward  at  a price  which 
will  assure  a handsome  profit  to  the  growers. 

The  total  production  for  the  current  year  is  estimated  to  be 
35 J million  kg.  (28‘4  million  kg.  from  Java  and  7'1  million  kg. 
from  Sumatra),  deliveries  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  were 
however  below  normal,  so  that  some  incoming  orders  had  to  be 
refused  by  the  exporters  as  demand  exceeded  supply  in  a steadily 
rising  market. 

During  April,  with  the  exception  of  leaf  grades,  the  market 
was  very  irregular,  and  there  was  a dearth  of  incoming  orders, 
also  the  parcels  then  offered  for  sale  were  not  quite  up  to  standard, 
the  pluck  during  the  month  having  been  affected  by  the  heavy 
rains  experienced  at  many  estates.  In  May  the  tea  boom  appeared 
to  be  over,  the  market  became  a little  depressed  and  prices  have 
now  fallen  slightly  which  may  be  partially  accounted  for  by 
information  to  hand  from  India  and  Ceylon  to  the  effect  that 
the  output  from  those  countries  for  the  current  year  is  expected 
to  be  considerably  in  excess  of  1922.  There  is  a probability 
that  during  the  next  few  months  prices  will  rule  lower  for  medium 
and  low  grades,  but  they  will  be  maintained  for  the  superior 
qualities  produced  by  certain  well  known  tea  gardens. 

The  following  are  comparative  prices  for  various  grades  of 
Java  tea  in  cents  per  | kg. : — 


1922. 

1923. 

! January. 

December. 

March. 

June. 

Pekoe  Souchong 

30 

64 

75 

66 

Pekoe 

38 

66 

80 

72 

Broken  Pekoe 

36 

64 

74 

68 

Ordinary  Medium — 

Pekoe  Souchong 

35 

68 

78 

70 

Pekoe 

45 

70 

82 

75 

Ordinary  Pekoe 

52 

74 

87 

84 

Broken  Pekoe 

40 

68 

78 

72 

Broken  Ordinary  Pekoe 

45 

75 

83 

74 

Good — 

Pekoe  Souchong 

38 

70 

85 

74 

Pekoe 

45 

73 

87 

80 

Ordinary  Pekoe 

60 

80 

95 

88 

Broken  Ordinary  Pekoe 

66 

84 

95 

88 

Dust 

10 

35 

40-48 

33-46 
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Tobacco. — Up  to  the  very  last  week  of  the  year  the  Java 
tobacco  market  was  extremely  dull,  there  being  large  stocks  on 
hand  in  terminal  markets,  and  consequently  no  particular  desire 
to  buy  was  shown  by  the  leading  tobacco  merchants  in  Amsterdam. 

The  1922  Sumatra  crop  is  estimated  at  189,000  bales,  and 
it  is  also  the  intention  to  restrict  the  1923  crop  to  that  quantity. 
There  is  a good  demand  from  America,  28,000  bales  of  the  1922 
crop  having  to  date  been  sold  to  American  account. 

Figures  are  now  available  for  Amsterdam  sales  of  Sumatra 
tobacco,  which  show  that  a total  of  145,507  bales  were  sold  in 

1921  at  an  average  price  of  2*84  cents  per  i kg.  against  163,681 
bales  in  1922  at  T94  cents.  The  proceeds  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately glds.  64J  million  in  1921  and  glds.  49J  million  in  1922. 

Java  Tobacco. — The  export  of  leaf  tobacco  from  Java  and 
Madura  for  1922  amounted  to  15,697  tons  against  7,421  tons 
in  1921  and  23,610  tons  in  1920.  These  shipments  nearly  all  went 
to  Holland  ; 20,406  tons  of  Krossoks  were  exported,  Holland 
being  the  chief  destination  (17,411  tons),  Italy  taking  2,081  tons. 
The  exports  for  1921  were  23,909  tons  against  78,392  tons  in 
1920.  The  export  of  cut  tobacco  from  Java  remains  of  little  im- 
portance and  nearly  all  goes  to  Singapore. 

The  1922  exports  from  Deli  amounted  to  15,067  tons  leaf 
tobacco,  Holland  being  again  the  chief  destination.  The  exports 
for  1921  were  14,142  tons  and  20,544  tons  in  1920. 

Besides  these,  leaf  tobacco  was  shipped  from  Bali  and  Lombok 
in  the  outer  districts  amounting  to  869  tons  in  1 920,  which  chiefly 
went  to  Holland.  There  were  no  exports  in  1921,  but  in  1922 
602  tons  were  exported  to  Singapore. 

The  export  of  cut  tobacco  from  the  outer  possessions,  and 
especially  from  Padang,  are  of  far  greater  importance  than  those 
from  Java.  602  tons  were  exported  in  1922,  the  chief  destinations 
being  Penang  and  Singapore.  The  1921  figures  are  658  tons 
against  716  tons  in  1920. 

It  is  of  interest  to  record  that,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  at 
present,  most  of  the  famous  Vorstenlanden  estates  in  Java  will 
close  their  financial  year  with  a loss,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  within  the  next  few  years  most  of  these  estates  will  have 
forsaken  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  for  the  more  profitable  industry 
of  sugar-growing  for  which  they  are  eminently  suitable. 

Cocoa.— The  cocoa  market  remained  steady  throughout 
the  past  year.  The  total  of  the  Java  crop  shows  little  variation 
from  year  to  year. 

The  exports  for  1922  amounted  to  1,091  tons  against  1,056 
tons  in  1921.  Holland  and  the  U.S.A.  were  the  principal  im- 
porters. No  shipments  were  made  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  export  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  is  341 
metric  tons  against  169  metric  tons  during  the  same  period  in 

1922  ; 297  tons  have  been  shipped  to  Holland. 
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Coca. — The  export  from  Java  and  Madura  increased  from 
1,073  tons  in  1921  to  1,284  tons  in  1922.  The  chief  destinations 
are  Holland  and  Japan.  Shipments  to  Germany  were  of  no- 
importance.  For  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  269  metric 
tons  have  been  shipped,  of  which  190  metric  tons  went  to  Holland 
and  77  metric  tons  to  Japan. 

Cinchona  Bark. — The  total  exports  from  Java  in  1922  were 
6,617  tons  against  4,636  tons  in  1921.  Holland  bought  5,008 
tons,  Great  Britain  245  tons,  and  British  India  613  tons.  The 
cinchona  estates,  owned  by  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  Govern- 
ment exported  797  tons  against  718  tons  in  1921 

The  estates  in  the  Padang  district  of  Sumatra  exported  100' 
tons,  of  which  a total  of  103  tons  was  shipped  to  Holland. 

Under  the  altered  rules  of  the  Kina  Bureau  combine,  manu- 
facturers must  take  over  from  the  growers  the  equivalent  in 
bark  of  the  quantity  of  quinine  sold  by  them,  with  a minimum 
of  300,000  kg.  of  sulphate  of  quinine  per  year  ; of  the  minimum 
quantity,  84,300  kg.  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  bark  was  allotted 
for  delivery  to  the  Bandoeng  quinine  factory,  the  remainder 
being  shared  out  among  affiliated  manufacturers  in  Holland. 

As  the  quantity  taken  up  by  the  manufacturers  was  below 
the  normal  production  of  the  associated  estates,  the  latter  were 
allowed  to  store  their  excess  stock  at  the  estates  for  so  long  as 
it  was  not  required  by  the  Amsterdam  manufacturers  or  the 
Bandoeng  factory. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  last  year  over  3,000  tons 
were  so  stored,  or  approximately  six  months’  export ; from  this 
it  would  appear  that  there  is  now  a danger  of  over-production, 
and  the  rumour  that  many  estates  affiliated  to  the  combine  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  arrangement  may  be  well  founded. 

Although  the  combine  of  manufacturers  has  reduced  the 
exorbitant  price  charged  for  quinine,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
— under  normal  conditions — consumption  will  not  equal  the 
producing  capacity  of  either  estates  growing  the  raw  material 
or  the  factories  making  the  finished  article,  therefore  either  a 
reduction  in  the  wholesale  price  of  quinine  or  an  all  round  curtail- 
ment of  production  seems  inevitable. 

The  estates  owned  by  Japanese  interest  that  are  not  tied 
to  any  combine  appear  to  be  promising,  and  their  output  will 
in  a few  years’  time  be  of  some  importance. 

Quinine. — The  export  of  quinine  from  the  Bandoeng  factory 
showed  a heavy  decrease  in  1922,  only  124,589  kg.  being  exported 
against  281,578  kg.  in  1921  and  310,351  kg.  in  1920,  Italy 
(30,067  kg.)  and  India  (30,954  kg.)  being  the  principal  importers. 

A marked  improvement  is  noticeable  for  the  current  year, 
47,019  kg.  having  been  exported  during  the  first  3 months 
against  25,424  kg.  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
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Rice.— The  Netherlands  East  Indian  Government  have  lifted 
the  embargo  on  the  export  of  rice.  It  is  a well-known  fact 
that  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  unable  to  grow  sufficient 
rice  to  feed  her  people,  and  that  supplies  are  obtained  from  Indo- 
China,  Burma  and  Siam  ; nevertheless,  when  export  is  not  pre- 
vented by  the  Government  a considerable  quantity  of  the  finest 
grade  is  exported  to  foreign  countries  where  Java  rice  commands 
a high  price  on  account  of  its  excellent  quality. 

The  export  in  1922  amounted  to  10,749  tons,  of  which  4,599 
tons  went  to  Holland  and  3,202  tons  to  France,  while  a further 
2,483  tons — of  which  1,077  tons  were  shipped  to  France — have 
been  exported  from  January  to  March  of  the  current  year. 

Maize. — During  the  past  year  the  export  of  maize  was  again 
of  some  importance.  Export  from  Java  during  1922  amounted 
to  9,769  tons  against  nil  in  1921  ; 7,680  went  to  Holland,  1,323 
to  Germany,  and  the  balance  to  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Export  for  the  current  year  has  already  exceeded  the  1922  total, 
and  at  the  end  of  March  stood  at  1 6, 1 42  tons  ; Holland,  France 
and  Germany  being  the  leading  countries  of  destination. 

Tapioca. — Exports  in  1922  show  a slight  improvement 
on  1921,  but  generally  speaking  the  market  was  dull  throughout 
the  year,  with  only  occasional  tendencies  towards  liveliness  when 
substantial  orders  came  in  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  During  1923  there  has  been  a better 
demand  for  certain  grades  and  prices  have  risen  considerably. 
(See  Appendix  III.) 

The  principal  importers  were  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States. 

An  American  company  has  recently  obtained  a large  area  of 
•suitable  tapioca  land  in  the  Preanger  Regency  of  Java  ; they 
are  adopting  intensive  cultivation  and  building  a suitable  factory 
for  the  handling  of  their  produce.  It  is  understood  that  the 
whole  of  their  output  will  be  shipped  to  an  affiliated  company 
in  the  United  States  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  glue  paste. 
This  is  a step  in  the  right  direction,  because  it  gives  the  foreign 
manufacturer  control  of  the  essential  raw  product  and  eliminates 
the  many  disappointments  experienced  in  the  past  due  to  shortage 
of  supplies  and  fluctuating  market  prices.  It  is  also  to  the 
advantage  of  this  country,  as  it  assures  steady  employment  for 
a number  of  natives,  who  under  the  existing  market  conditions 
grow  tapioca  only  when  a good  profit  can  be  made  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  labour. 

Spices. 

White  Pepper. — The  export  of  white  pepper  from  Java  showed 
a decrease  of  271  metric  tons  on  1921.  (See  Appendix  III.) 
The  principal  importer  was  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
country  took  738  tons  in  1922  against  640  tons  in  1921.  The 
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export  from  the  outer  islands  was  5,782  tons  against  5,790  tons  in 
1921,  of  which  almost  the  whole  went  to  Singapore  for  tranship- 
ment to  other  countries. 

Black  Pepper . — The  total  export  for  1922  was  22,892  tons, 
of  which  12,784  tons  were  exported  from  the  outer  islands. 

The  principal  port  of  shipment  was  Tel  ok  Betong  in  South 
Sumatra,  8,171  tons  being  shipped  from  that  port,  of  which 
3,092  tons  went  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  1,317  tons 
to  Singapore.  Exports  from  Acheen  and  Dependencies  amounted 
to  4,350  tons. 

Other  Spices. — For  cardamon,  cassia  fistula,  cassia  vera, 
cubebs,  mace,  nutmegs,  cloves  and  cinnamon — for  which  there 
is  only  a restricted  demand — the  exports  during  1922  showed 
an  all  round  increase  on  1921.  Export  of  cassia  fistula,  which 
is  shipped  from  Macassar,  Celebes,  amounted  to  6,042  piculs 
in  1922  against  only  642  piculs  in  1921. 

Comparative  figures  for  1921  and  1922  show  that  the  export 
of  cubebs  increased  from  75  to  134  tons,  cassia  vera  from  541 
to  1,644  tons,  mace  from  27  to  103  tons,  cinnamon  from  69  to 
80  tons,  cloves  from  36  to  55  tons,  and  nutmegs  from  191  to 
241  tons. 

Fibres. 

Kapok. — The  demand  for  kapok  remained  steady  throughout 
the  past  year,  15,128  metric  tons  being  exported;  the  United 
States  (7,904  tons),  Australia  (2,784  tons)  and  Holland  (2,750 
tons)  were  the  principal  countries  of  destination.  The  export 
for  the  current  year  is  4,148  to  the  end  of  March,  of  which  2,685 
tons  went  to  the  United  States. 

The  forecast  that  prices  would  improve  given  in  the  last 
report  has  been  justified. 

Current  prices  are  a little  above  those  ruling  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  parcels  of  1923  crop— Sept ember-December  delivery 
— have  been  sold  forward  at  glds.  86'00  per  picul. 

Cotton . — Cotton-growing  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  this  country. 
Exports  (all  grades)  for  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
totalled  2,857  tons,  a decrease  of  687  tons  on  1921.  Considerable 
experimental  work  was  done  for  the  advancement  of  cotton- 
growing during  the  past  year.  Capital  is,  however,  wanted  to 
open  up  cotton  plantations,  and  any  capitalists  prepared  to  con- 
sider the  possibilities  of  cotton-growing  in  the  outer  islands  will 
find  a welcome  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 


Sisal  Hemp. — The  export  of  sisal  hemp  for  Java  and  Madura 
was  1 1 ,438  metric  tons,  the  United  States,  Holland,  Australia 
and  Germany  being  the  principal  countries  of  destination. 
Exports  from  Deli  (Sumatra)  increase  from  853  tons  fn  192! 
to  7,651  tons  in  1922. 
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Copra. — No  export  commodity  is  so  dependent  on  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  Central  European  countries  as  copra.  Price 
and  price  only  governs  the  amount  of  copra  harvested  But  the 
price  offering  for  copra  during  the  past  year  did  not  allow  of 
enough  being  paid  to  the  natives  to  encourage  them  to  harvest 
the  nuts  ; and  exports  show  an  all  round  decrease.  The  total 
exports  from  Java  were  53,233  metric  tons  as  compared  with 
93,010  tons  in  1921,  and  from  the  seven  principal  ports  of  the 
outer  islands  169,845  metric  tons  as  compared  with  217,558 
tons  in  1921.  For  the  current  year  the  exports  show  a small 
increase  on  the  corresponding  period  of  1922. 

For  other  oil-bearing  products,  e.g.,  peanuts,  kapok  seeds, 
cotton  seeds,  kemiri  nuts,  sesamun  seeds  and  tengkawang  or 
illipe  nuts,  there  was  a fair  demand. 

Other  exports  are  hides  and  skins,  gums,  tanning  materials, 
essential  oils,  shells,  timber  and  rattans,  bamboo  and  pandan 
hats,  and  native  curios  and  works  of  art,  but  these  commodities 
do  not  offer  anything  of  particular  interest  during  the  period 
under  review. 

Import. 

General.— For  importers  the  period  now  under  review  was 
not  generally  favourable.  The  import  statistics  for  Java  given 
in  Appendix  V.  show  that  the  decrease  on  1921  is  considerable 
in  both  volume  and  value,  and  that  almost  all  lines  forming 
the  staple  import  trade  of  the  country  were  adversely  affected. 

All  the  more  favourable  conditions  of  supply  foreseen  early 
in  1922  have  been  fulfilled ; goods  arrived  from  supplying 
countries  without  delay  and,  for  many  articles,  wholesale  prices 
have  been  reduced  to  pre-war,  and  for  a few  articles  to  even 
below  pre-war  offers  ; there  was,  nevertheless,  very  little  demand 
for  imported  goods,  and  a decrease  in  value  of  from  18  per  cent, 
to  20  per  cent,  in  the  final  returns  for  total  imports  in  comparison 
with  the  previous  year  is  expected. 

The  poor  demand  for  imported  goods  must  therefore  be 
ascribed  to  local  conditions  and  more  especially  to  the  lower 
purchasing  power  of  the  native  population  and  tyo  the  strict 
■economy  practised  by  Government  Departments,  Europeans  and 
Orientals.  It  has  been  previously  stated  that  this  country’s 
purchasing  power  is  dependent  upon  the  foreign  demand  and 
price  obtainable  for  the  production  of  her  agricultural  estates 
and  smallholdings,  and,  to  a lesser  degree,  on  the  value  of  her 
petroleum  and  tin  exports  ; it  has  also  been  shown  that  during 
1921  there  was  little  demand  for  any  of  the  country’s  exports 
and  that  prices  obtainable  in  that  year  were  generally  unfavourable. 

There  were  other  contributing  causes  such  as  an  all  round 
increase  in  taxation  and  a general  reduction  of  wages. 

The  better  export  trade  of  the  latter  months  of  1922  and  the 
early  months  of  this  year  is  already  reflected  in  the  import 
statistics  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year.  Many  retailers 
state  that  their  turnover  during  the  past  few  months  has  been 
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greater  than  at  any  period  since  the  latter  half  of  1921,  conse- 
quently stocks  have  to  be  replenished  during  the  current  year 
and  substantial  orders  have  been  placed  with  distributors  and 
wholesale  importers. 

It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  expect  that  the  present  revival 
will  continue  indefinitely,  and  in  face  of  the  present  chaotic 
conditions  in  Central  European  countries  it  is  impossible  to 
forecast  the  trade  possibilities  of  Netherlands  India. 

In  a few  commodities,  which  will  be  reviewed  separately,, 
imports  during  1922  showed  an  improvement  on  the  previous 
year  ; such  commodities  were,  however,  mostly  the  necessities  of 
life  and  accessories  required  in  order  to  increase  the  output  of 
agricultural  estates  or  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production. 

It  was  particularly  noticeable  that  importers  mostly  refrained 
from  importing  goods  bearing  trade  marks  not  previously  known 
in  this  market,  consequently  general  exporters  and  purchasing 
agents  in  foreign  countries  who  have  in  the  past  neglected  to 
establish  their  interests  in  the  market  were  unable  to  get  a footing; 
and  experienced  great  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  local  agents. 
On  the  other  hand,  importers  were  desirous  to  obtain  the  sole 
representation  for  well  known  manufactures  whose  registered 
trade  marks  are  known  throughout  the  world.  Many  enquiries 
were  also  received  for  the  addresses  of  manufacturers  who  exported 
to  this  country  in  pre-war  days  and  whose  goods  have  not  been 
imported  since  1914.  There  is  now  a particularly  good  demand 
for  : — (a)  Chemicals,  cement,  water  pipes  and  fittings  (all  dimen- 
sions), harbour  equipment,  electric  fittings,  tin  plates,  galvanized 
sheeting,  copper  and  brass  sheets  and  wire,  (b)  Cycles  and  cycle 
tyres,  bedsteads,  toys  (all  descriptions)  and  cheap  jewellery. 

(c)  Ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  wearing  apparel  and  haberdashery. 

(d)  All  foodstuffs  and  beverages,  cigarettes,  matches  and  soap. 

The  surplus  stock  of  all  engineering  lines  is  being  consumed, 

so  that  an  improvement  in  the  engineering  trade  may  be  expected 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  For  piece-goods  the  demand  is  slowly 
improving.  For  high-class  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  boots  and 
shoes,  stocks  are  at  present  very  low,  also  for  table-glass  of  medium 
quality  and  for  cutlery  of  medium  to  high-class  quality.  For 
luxury  articles  such  as  silverware,  motor  cars,  pianos,  and  other 
musical  instruments,  for  which  there  is  usually  a fair  demand, 
present  requirements  are  below  normal.  For  iron-ware,  hard- 
ware, leatherware,  glassware  and  crockery,  the  demand  is  good, 
and  stocks  on  hand  are  normal.  Competition  in  these  lines  is, 
however,  very  keen,  and  profits  are  cut  to  a minimum. 

The  present  is  a favourable  moment  for  opening  up  new 
relations  with  local  importers  of  hardware,  particularly  cooking 
utensils,  tiffin  carriers,  laundry  hand  irons  and  household  tools, 
as  the  price  of  German  offers  is  steadily  rising  and  delivery  cannot 
always  be  relied  upon.  The  best  way  to  open  business  is  to 
send  out  samples  to  leading  importers  ; this  may  be  a fairly 
expensive  method  of  trade  propaganda,  but  for  this  market  it 
will  prove  the  most  successful. 
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'Origin  of  goods  imported. — It  is  thought  that  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  British  exporters  to  study  the  principal  lines  in 
which  the  leading  supplying  countries  have  gained  a footing  in 
this  market,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  form  a better  idea  of 
the  volume  and  value  of  the  trade  enjoyed  by  British  interests 
.and  by  our  competitors,  and  judge  from  a personal  analysis  of 
the  figures  appended  to  this  report  how  far  the  value  of  the  trade 
now  held  by  our  competitors  justifies  active  trade  propaganda 
on  the  part  of  the  British  exporter  in  the  lines  with  which  he  is 
mostly  concerned.  Unfortunately,  complete  figures  for  1922  are 
not  available,  but  It  may  be  accepted  that  when  the  returns  for 
the  past  year  are  compiled,  they  will  show  little  change  in  the 
countries  of  origin,  and  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  value 
and  volume  of  trade  enjoyed  by  competing  countries  the  statis- 
tical returns  now  available  for  1919,  1920  and  1921,  and  given 
in  Appendix  VI.,  may  be  accepted. 

Principal  Imports. — Textiles. — Piece-goods  and  yarns 
continue  to  be  easily  the  most  important  of  all  textiles  imported, 
the  imports  into  Java  showing  only  a small  decrease  in  volume 
■during  the  past  year,  although  a greater  falling-off  is  shown  in 
the  figures  for  the  outer  islands. 


(1)  Import  of  Piece-Goods. 


(In  1,000  kgs.) 


Java  and  Madura. 

Outer 

Islands. 

1921. 

1922. 

1921. 

1922. 

Cotton,  raw,  unbleached 

7,582 

8,041 

1,235 

824 

,,  bleached 

13,222 

14,317 

2,462 

1,750 

,,  dyed  or  printed  and  fancy  : 
sarongs,  kains,  slendangs  and 

head  covers 

1,681 

1,156 

1,253 

572 

Cotton,  dyed  or  printed  and  fancy 

(not  specialised) 

11,424 

10,826 

5,686 

2,498 

Wool 

102 

70 

27 

17 

Half-wool 

55 

162 

7 

2 

•Silk 

290 

118 

59 

31 

Half-silk  

21 

16 

7 

3 

(2)  Value  of  Imports  into  Java  and  Madura. 


{a)  Cotton  piece-goods  (other  than 
for  wearing) 

( b ) Woollens  and  half -wool  lens 

(c)  Silk  and  half-silk 

4 d)  Wearing  apparel  (including 
ladies’  hats) 


1922. 
Guilders. 

125,297,000 

1,056,829 

3,501,821 


January  to 
March,  1923. 
Guilders. 

27,458,000 
401,792 
530,800 


4,387,075 


1,042,148 
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(3)  Value  of  Direct  Imports  into  Java  and  Madura  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 


{a)  Cotton  piece-goods  (other  than 
for  wearing) 

( b ) Woollens  and  half-woollens 

(c)  Silk  and  half-silk 

( d ) Wearing  apparel  (including 
ladies’  hats) 


January  to 
1922.  March,  1923. 
Guilders.  Guilders. 

44,507,000  9,358,000 

433,897  188,419 

59,760  13,427 

320,043  88,499 


In  addition  there  was  imported  in  1922  1,248,000  kg.  of 
cotton  yarns  for  weaving  against  1,422,000  kg.  in  1921.  Of  this 
total  510,000  kg.  in  1922,  against  372,000  kg.  in  1921 , came  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  There  was  also  imported  169,248  kg.  of  laces 
and  embroideries  in  1922  against  119,926  kg.  in  1921.  Great 
Britain  increased  her  exports  from  17,041  kg.  in  1921,  to  25,968 
kg.  in  1 922  ; the  greatest  increase  in  this  line,  however,  fell 
to  Switzerland,  the  figures  being  9,907  kg.  in  1921,  and  28,023  kg. 
in  1922. 

For  these  imports  values  are  not  yet  available. 

In  Appendix  VII  of  this  report  is  given  a more  detailed 
table  of  piece-goods  imports  into  Java  during  1922,  which 
separately  distinguishes  the  total  imports  from  Holland,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Japan.  By  comparing  the  1922  import 
figures  with  the  returns  for  1921  similarly  arranged  on  page  85 
of  the  report  for  1921-1922,  it  will  be  seen  that  imports  from 
Japan  have  increased  considerably  to  the  detriment  of  Holland 
and  Great  Britain. 

Although  the  textile  trade  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  British  manufacturers,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Japan  is  yearly  becoming  a more  and  more  serious  com- 
petitor, especially  for  the  cheaper  qualities. 

There  is  a tendency  on  behalf  of  manufacturers  in  Manchester 
and  Bradford  to  under-rate  the  competition  we  have  to  face,  but 
more  strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  to  meet  it.  Local  importers 
of  piece-goods  complain  that  the  home  manufacturer  makes  no 
attempt  to  supply  the  inferior  grade  of  piece-goods  now  being 
shipped  here  by  Japanese  agents.  For  these  there  is  a constant 
demand  since  the  consumers  of  piece-goods  are  natives  whose 
means  are  limited.  Dutch  firms  have  been  driven  to  importing 
Japanese  goods  because  the  natives  ask  for  them  ; they  are  much 
cheaper,  and  although  admitted  to  be  inferior  in  quality,  they 
sell  extremely  well  and  net  the  importers  handsome  profits. 

There  was  an  increased  demand  for  piece-goods  on  account  of 
the  festivities  which  took  place  in  connection  with  the  Silver 
Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty  the  Oueen  of  Holland,  which  was 
celebrated  for  three  weeks  in  August  and  September.  Importers 
foresaw  this  demand,  and  therefore  placed  larger  orders  than 
usual  abroad  to  meet  it. 
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Woollens  and  Half- woollens. — In  woollens  there  was  a 
heavy  decrease,  the  total  import  for  Java  in  1923  being  valued 
at  glds.  565,260,  against  glds.  1,021,818  in  1921,  and  glds. 
1,896,880  in  1920.  The  fact  that  woollen  goods  have  been  much 
reduced  in  price  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  the  decrease 
in  the  volume  of  trade  is  also  considerable.  Holland  was  the 
principal  supplier  (glds.  268,366)  and  the  United  Kingdom 
second  (glds.  231,082).  Imports  from  Japan  again  dropped, 
and  in  1922  were  valued  at  only  glds.  3,172.  Imports  from 
Germany  also  decreased  considerably.  Half-woollens  are  not 
popular  in  this  country,  and  the  value  of  imports  into  Java 
in  1922  was  only  glds.  31,258. 

Silk  and  half- silk  .—The  import  of  silk  dropped  from  290,906 
kg.,  valued  at  glds.  6,843,989  in  1921,  to  118,253  kg.,  valued  at 
glds.  3,306,329  in  1922.  This  is  a sign  of  the  times,  many  people 
being  no  longer  able  to  afford  extravagant  clothes  made  of  the 
finest  silk.  The  principal  suppliers  were  again  China  and  Japan, 
but  imports  from  both  countries  were  much  reduced. 

The  import  of  half-silk  goods  fell  from  glds.  269,753  in  1921 
to  glds.  195,492  in  1922.  Imports  from  Japan  decreased  from 
glds.  162,227  to  glds.  89,977.  Both  Great  Britain  and  France 
increased  their  exports  to  Java,  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that 
goods  made  in  these  countries  have  proved  superior  to  Japanese 
goods. 

Although  the  demand  is  small,  British  manufacturers  should 
continue  to  nurse  this  market,  as  there  is  now  an  increasing 
demand  for  European  offers. 

Wearing  Apparel. — In  spite  of  the  shortage  of  wearing 
apparel  of  British  manufacture,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
showed  a considerable  decrease,  which  is  to  be  expected  as  the 
total  imports  for  Java  fell  from  glds.  7,558,728  in  1921  to  glds. 
4,387,075  in  1922.  This  however  does  not  explain  why  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  should  drop  from  8'6  per  cent,  of  the 
total  in  1921  to  7 per  cent,  in  1922. 

There  is  an  undoubted  demand  for  high-class  British  goods 
which  are  to-day  offering  in  England  at  less  than  half  the  retail 
price  paid  locally  for  a similar  class  of  article  imported  from 
Holland,  Germany  and  France,  but  there  is  no  wholesale  firm 
of  any  importance  importing  this  line  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  leading  general  stores,  with  the  exception  of  one  British 
firm  established  in  Sourabaya,  and  all  local  outfitters  import 
direct  from  Holland,  Germany  and  France,  because  they  are 
familiar  with  the  makes  offered  by  these  countries,  and  for  the 
same  reason  their  assistants  deliberately  push  foreign  goods  on 
to  customers  who  ask  for  goods  of  British  manufacture.  The 
remedy  is,  however,  in  the  hands  of  British  manufacturers;  they 
should  encourage  a wholesale  exporter  to  open  a‘n  importing 
agency  in  this  country,  and  then  engage  local  men  and  women 
who  know  the  market  to  canvass  all  the  retail  establishments. 
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fn  a normal  year  this  market  is  worth  £500,000,  of  which  we  enjoy 
less  than  £40,000,  and  yet  the  United  Kingdom  can  offer  a better 
value  for  money  than  any  other  supplying  country. 

It  is  admitted  that  many  firms  have  sent  well  illustrated 
catalogues,  price  lists  and  samples  to  local  importers  of  Dutch, 
French  and  German  goods,  but  this  is  not  enough  to  induce  them 
to  break  with  their  relations  in  competing  countries  and  import 
the  British  offers  instead. 

Only  a small  capital  is  required  to  open  up  locally  as  a whole- 
sale importer  of  wearing  material,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that 
a British  firm  will  consider  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offering  in  Java. 

Machinery  and  Accessories. — During  1922  there  was 
little  demand  for  engineering  requirements. 

The  principal  consumers  are  the  government  workshops 
and  other  services,  sugar  factories,  agricultural  estates,  and  the 
smaller  repair  shops  and  similar  enterprises  which  are  mostly 
Chinese-owned.  The  Government  restricted  all  expenditure  of 
not  immediate  necessity,  sugar  factories  and  estates  undertook 
a certain  amount  of  repairs  and  renewals,  but  their  requirements 
were  below  normal,  and  the  Chinese  waited  for  bankrupt  stock 
which  could  be  bought  in  at  less  than  half  their  original  cost. 
The  net  result  is  that  imports  during  1 922  show  a very  heavy 
decrease.  . 

Many  engineering  firms  became  involved  in  financial  diffi- 
culties and  were  glad  to  clear  their  stocks  at  any  price  ; bankrupt 
stocks  were  constantly  thrown  on  the  market,  while  firms  who 
were  in  a favourable  financial  position  and  able  to  buy  new  stock 
and  thus  take  advantage  of  the  lower  prices  at  which  engineering 
goods  could  tie  obtained  from  European  countries,  were  afraid 
to  make  heavy  purchase  lest  they  should  be  undersold  by  further 
Ipts  of'  bankrupt  stock  consequent  upon  fresh  failures.  It  is 
therefore  better  to  draw  a veil  over  the  chaos  existing  in  the 
engineering  market  of  this  country  during  the  past  year  and 
consider  future  possibilities  which  are  decidedly  brighter. 

The  better  prices  obtained  for  produce  have  encouraged  estates 
to  undertake  further  renewals  of  their  engineering  plant  and  to 
buy  new  machinery  in  order  to  increase  the  output  of  the  existing 
plant,  so  that  some  substantial  orders  may  be  expected  during 
the  current  year.  The  Government  are  still  restricting  expendi- 
ture but  this  cannot  go  on  indefinitely,  and  it  is  understood  that 
several  important  power  stations,  irrigation  schemes  and  pumping 
stations  and  pipe  lines  for  water  supply  will  be  laid  down  this 
year.  The  railways  will  require  locomotives  and  railway  plant 
accessories,  while  a considerable  sum  has  been  allotted  to  harbour 
construction. 

A fair  demand  may  also  be  expected  for  bridges  and  for  iron 
and  steel  joists,  etc.,  required  for  Government  buildings,  e.g., 
prisons,  schools  and  hospitals.  From  the  Chinese,  there  is  also 
an  improved  demand,  particularly  for  machine  and  hand  tools, 
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pumps,  driving  gear,  small  rice  hullers,  vegetable  oil  presses  and 
crude  oil  engines. 

All  contracts  for  the  electrification  of  the  Batavia-Tandjoeng 
Priok  railway  have  been  given,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  further 
electrification  of  the  railways  will  be  undertaken  during  the 
current  year. 

For  the  few  orders  that  were  forthcoming  in  1922,  Great 
Britain  had  to  face  strong  competition  from  Germany,  who  by 
her  low  prices  secured  the  major  portion  of  the  orders.  The 
position  has  been  changed  during  the  last  few  months,  and 
Germany  can  now  no  longer  supply  at  a price  which  defeats  all 
competition,  and  orders  during  the  current  year  are  being  again 
placed  with  British  exporters  of  machinery.  Every  trade  factor 
is  now  favourable  to  British  suppliers,  and  they  should  obtain 
a larger  share  of  the  engineering  imports  during  the  current  year. 

Metals  and  Manufactures  of  Metals. — The  imports  for 
Java,  with  the  exception  of  iron  sheets,  bars  and  rods,  have  been 
fairly  well  maintained,  and  in  some  lines,  notably  galvanized 
roofing,  axles  and  copper  and  brass  sheets,  show  a considerable 
increase  on  1921.  For  the  outer  islands,  with  the  exception  of 
galvanized  iron  sheets,  the  import  returns  show  an  all  round 
decrease. 


A preliminary  return  gives  the  following  figures  : — 


— 

Unit. 

Java  and  Madura. 

Outer  Islands. 

1921. 

| 1922. 

1921. 

1922. 

Roofing,  galvanized 

1,000  kg. 

3,805 

7,436 

2,915 

4,014 

Ceilings,  galvanized  iron 

1,000  „ 

583 

750 

6 

: .* 

Iron  sheets,  bars,  rods 

1,000  „ 

57,149 

24,603 

10,989 

3,837 

Nails,  wire,  in  kegs 

1,000  kegs 

143 

108 

47 

7 

Nails,  wire,  in  boxes  . . 

1,000  kg. 

48 

47 

177 

146 

Spikes,  iron 

1,000  „ 

542 

507 

333 

174 

Axles,  ordinary.  . 

Pieces  . . 

8,193 

12,015 

1,038 

740 

Axles,  patent 

»> 

319 

680 

977 

* 

Copper  sheets 

1,000  kg. 

363 

630 

11 

2 

Brass  sheets 

1,000  „ 

142 

161 

51 

31 

Brass  wire 

1,000  „ 

46 

71 

18 

4 

Tin-plates 

1,000  „ 

13,952 

12,398 

19,047 

13,240 

* Not  yet  recorded. 


Iron  and  Steel  Products. — During  1922  the  countries  of 
origin  for  iron  sheets,  bars  and  rods  show  a remarkable  change. 
In  1921  the  United  States  shipped  21,508  metric  tons  against 
only  1,302  metric  tons  in  1922,  and  Holland  28,395  metric  tons 
in  1921  against  10,003  metric  tons  in  1922.  Imports  from  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  Belgium  show  a considerable  increase. 
For  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  imports  show  an  improve- 
ment on  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  trade  in 
this  line  has  now  been  captured  from  the  United  States  of  America 
by  European  exporters. 
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Java  Imforts  of  Iron  Sheets,  Bars  and  Rods. 
(In  1,000  kg.) 


• 

January  to  March. 

Country  of  origin. 

1922. 

1923. 

. Holland  

2,351 

1,889 

Great  Britain 

477 

673 

Germany  . . . . . . . . 

526 

1,329 

Franck 

3 

21 

Belgium 

867 

1,090 

Sweden 

276 

152 

U.S.A.  ' ' 

309 

34 

Australia 

17 

— 

Other  countries 

13 

. , Total 

4,839 

5,188 

Galvanized  Sheeting. — Imports  into 

Java  improved  from 

3,807  metric  tons  in  1921  to  7,436  metric  tons  in  1922,  but 
did  not  reach  the  1920  figure,  14,647  metric  tons. 

This  trade  is  principally  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  exports 
to  Java  increased  from  1,814  metric  tons  in  1921  to  6,082  metric 
tons  in  1922.  For  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  stand  at  2,489  metric  tons  out  of  a 
total  import  of  2,513  metric  tons.  The  demand  is  good  and  stocks 
held  locally  .have  been  much  reduced. 

Imports  of  metalled  ceilings  also  show  an  improvement  on 
1921,  and  of  the  total  of  750  tons  imported  in  1922,  626  tons 
arrived  from  the  United  Kingdom.  For  the  first  quarter  of 
1923  the  imports  amount  to  126  tons,  of  which  125  tons  was 
of  British  manufacture. 

Tin  Plate. — Great  Britain  supplies  all  the  requirements 
of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  This  is  a valuable  trade  entirely 
in  our  hands  ; the  local  oil  companies  are  large  consumers  and 
the  demand  is  steady. 

Copper  and  Manufactures  of  Copper  and  Copper  Alloys. — The 
demand;  has  been  good  throughout  the  period  under  review.  The 
following;  table  will  give  the  relative  positions  held  by  the 
principal  \ Exporting  countries. 


Imports  from  the  Four  Pricipal  supplying  Countries. 


4 

United 
Kingdom . 

Holland. 

Germany. 

1922. 

Jan.  to 
Mar. 
1923. 

1922. 

Jan.  to 
Mar. 
1923. 

1922. 

Jan.  to 
Mar. 
1923. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Brass  sheets 

26,256 

12,365 

42,418 

1,195 

73,856 

15,798 

Copper  sheets 

388,118 

44,241 

76,152 

10,041 

140,354 

21,257 

Brass  wire 

3,122 

— 

18,106 

10,266 

18,218 

2,985 

Copper  wire 

1,761 

245 

895 

493 

1,587 

155 

Total  . . I 

1 

419,257 

56,851 

137,571 

21,995 

1 

234,015 

40,195 
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Imports  from  the  Four  Principal  supplying  Countries — continued. 


Belgium. 

Total  Imports. 

1922. 

Jan. to 
Mar., 
1923. 

Jan. to 

1922.  ! Mar., 

| 1923. 

Brass  sheets 
Copper  sheets 
Brass  wire 
Copper  wire 

Total  . . 

Kg. 

14,931 

10,607 

1,712 

20 

Kg. 

7,721 

2,004 

18,037 

1 

Kg. 

161,051 

630,256 

70,553 

5,030 

Kg. 

43,249 

77,543 

33,275 

893 

27,270 

27,762 

866,890 

154,960 

In  1922  Japan  exported  to  Java  23,251  kg.  of  brass  wire, 
and  for  the  first  quarter  of  1923  only  1,987  kg.,  whereas  exports 
from  Belgium  for  January  to  March  of  the  current  year  amount 
to  18,037  kg.,  against  a total  of  only  1,712  kg.  last  year.  The 
trade  has  therefore  passed  from  Japan  to  Belgium.  The  import 
of  screws,  spikes,  etc.,  made  of  copper  and  copper  alloys  was  in 
1922  for  Java  only  valued  at  glds.  113,580.  Japan  was  the 
principal  supplier. 

Pipes  and  Tubes. — The  demand  for  pipes  and  tubes  remains 
good.  Both  the  Sourabaya  and  Batavia  water  supply  installations 
are  now  completed  and  may  be  considered  to  be  a great  success. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Buitenzorg-Weltevreden  pipe-line  will  be 
continued  to  Tandjoeng  Priok  very  shortly,  and  tenders  for 
the  extension  of  this  pipe-line  may  be  called  for. 

The  municipal  councils  of  other  towns  that  have  in  recent 
years  outgrown  their  present  water  supply  are  considering  suit- 
able localities  for  obtaining  a fresh  source  of  supply,  and  ways  and 
means  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  laying  down  new  installa- 
tion. British  manufacturers  should  watch  the  market  for  the 
coming  opportunity  of  obtaining  orders  for  water-pipes  and  fittings 
of  all  dimensions.  Contracts  are  usually  given  to  engineering 
firms  established  locally,  and  the  price  at  which  goods  can  be 
delivered  c.i.f.  Netherlands  East  Indian  ports  is  the  ruling  factor 
which  decides  from  what  countries  they  obtain  their  supplies. 
A list  of  the  principal  engineering  firms  established  in  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Overseas  Trade. 

Building  Materials. — Although  the  extraordinary  demand 
for  building  materials  in  connection  with  contracts  set  during 
the  boom  of  1919  has  now  somewhat  abated,  there  is  still  a good 
demand  for  cement,  roofing  materials,  floor-tiles,  marble  and 
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window  glass.  Plans  for  many  new  buildings  for  both  Govern- 
ment and  private  account  were  drawn  up  last  year,  and  even  if 
only  a small  portion  of  these  mature  during  the  current  year 
the  demand  for  building  materials  will  be  considerable. 

The  local  production  of  bricks  and  tiles  is  increasing  and 
imports  are  consequently  decreasing.  Import*  in  1922  totalled 
to  1,281,000  bricks  and  tiles,  against  2,876,000  in  1921  and 
4, 1 92,000  in  1 920.  The  import  of  glass  tiles  which  are  not  manu- 
factured locally  increased  from  167,000  in  1921  to  234,000  in  1922. 

Although  the  consumption  of  cement  is  increasing  every  year, 
the  import  figures  show  a decrease  on  both  1 92 1 and  1 920 ; this 
is  largely  due  to  the  steadily  increasing  output  of  the  Padang 
Portland  Cement  Works  ; their  output  for  1923  will  be  approxi- 
mately 480,000  barrels.  Import  to  Java  in  1922  amounted  to 
408,708  barrels,  or  less  than  the  producing  capacity  of  the  Padang 
Works.  The  demand  for  cement  is  extremely  good,  and  Padang 
manufacturers  are  able  to  sell  all  they  can  produce. 

British  manufacturers  should  aim  at  a price  of  eleven  shillings 
per  barrel  of  375  lb.  net  c.i.f.  Batavia  or  Sourabaya,  at  which 
price  British  cement  can  compete  with  the  locally  produced 
article  and  would  find  a ready  sale.  At  the  present  time  the 
United  Kingdom  does  not  share  in  this  trade,  the  principal  supply- 
ing countries  being  Japan,  Germany,  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
Import  into  Java  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  was 
65,608  barrels,  of  which  17,881  barrels  came  from  Germany, 
14,091  barrels  from  Denmark,  11,530  barrels  from  Sweden  and 
1 1,105  barrels  from  Japan. 

The  import  of  fire-clay  increased,  the  figures  being  741,361  kg. 
in  1922  and  633,685  kg.  in  1921.  Holland,  China  and  Japan  are 
the  principal  supplying  countries,  import  from  the  United  Kingdom 
totalled  only  15,000  kg. 

Marble  and  floor  tiles  are  imported  from  Italy,  and  window-glass- 
principally  from  Holland. 

Motor  Vehicles  and  Accessories. — Throughout  1922  there 
was  little  demand  for  touring  cars,  only  inexpensive  American 
made  cars  and  Ford  cars  made  in  Canada,  which  are  required 
principally  for  business  purposes,  finding  any  sale  in  this  country. 
Early  in  1922  it  was  apparent  that  importers  of  motor  cars  were 
overstocked,  and  that  they  were  receiving  running  orders  for  which 
they  had  contracted  forward  at  a higher  first  cost  than  was  now 
demanded  by  manufacturers  in  the  supplying  countries,  conse- 
quently at  the  correspondingly  high  retail  prices  asked  there  were 
few  purchasers.  When  finally  importers  had  no  alternative  but 
to  reduce  their  retail  prices,  the  public  no  longer  wanted  1920-1921 
models,  so  that  even  at  prices  reduced  to  30  per  cent,  below  cost 
price  there  was  still  only  a very  small  demand  for  the  excessive 
stocks  held  locally.  Serious  losses  have  been  incurred  by  im- 
porters in  general,  and  several  motor-car  dealers  had  to  file  their 
petition  in  bankruptcy,  while  others  have  placed  their  affairs. 


* Into  Java  and  Madura. 
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in  the  hands  of  a bank  concerned  with  the  financing  of  local 
importers  of  American  cars,  and  are  now  trading  under  the 
protection  of  this  bank. 

A second  factor  which  adversely  affected  the  trade  in  new 
cars  is  found  in  the  number  of  second-hand  cars  thrown  on  the 
market,  and  the  very  low  prices  at  which  they  have  sold  second- 
hand. Hudson  Super  Six,  Chandlers,  Buick,  Essex,  and  many 
other  makes  of  the  more  expensive  type  of  touring  car  which 
have  been  in  use  under  twelve  months  changing  hands  at  from 
£200  to  £300  each.  Overlands,  Hupmobile,  Dodge,  and  other 
makes  which  may  be  placed  in  this  category,  principally  1919- 
1920  imports  sold  at  from  £80  to  £120  each.  Second-hand  Fords 
fetched  from  £45  to  £120  each.  The  import  of  motor  cars  to 
Java  dropped  from  3,876  in  1921  to  1,502  in  1922.  In  the  outer 
islands  there  was,  however,  a better  demand,  and  imports  increased 
from  821  in  1921  to  2,971  in  1922. 

For  motor  lorries  there  was  also  very  little  demand,  and 
•stocks  on  hand  were  so  heavy  that  retailers  were  selling  off  at  a 
lower  price  than  f.o.b.  quotations  for  fresh  deliveries,  consequently 
imports  to  Java  dropped  from  1,635  in  1921  to  81  in  1922,  and  for 
the  outer  possessions  from  218  to  87  for  the  same  period. 

There  is  now  a slightly  better  demand  for  motor-cars,  and 
stocks  on  hand  have  been  somewhat  reduced.  Encouraged  by 
more  hopeful  prospects  local  agents  for  American  cars  have 
recently  announced  that  they  will  be  receiving  new  consignments 
of  touring  cars  shortly. 


Imports  to  Java  and  Countries  of  Origin. 


Country  of  origin. 

Motor  Cars. 

Motor  Lorries. 

1922. 

! 

Jan. to 
Mar.,  1923. 

1922. 

Jan. to 
Mar.,  1923. 

Holland 

82 

12 

16 

Great  Britain 

20 

3 

7 

— 

Germany 

54 

4 

42 

3 

France 

27 

11 

1 

' — : 

Belgium 

20 

— 

— - 

— 

Italy  

196 

25 

6 

Canada 

505 

78 

— 

■ — 

U.S.A 

545 

100 

8 

— 

Other  countries 

53 

4 

1 

1 

Total 

1,502 

237 

81 

4 . 

Motor  Car  Accessories — Imports  of  motor  accessories  also 
show  a heavy  decrease,  the  value  of  this  market  is  nevertheless 
considerable.  The  principal  supplying  countries  are  the  United 
States  of  America,  Holland,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany. 
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Imports  of  Motor  Car  Accessories. 
(In  guilders.) 


1921. 

1922. 

Jan. to 
Mar.,  1923. 

Java  and  Madura 

3,471,193 

1,671,966 

217,893 

Outer  Islands 

564,350 

279,000 

* 

Total 

4,035,543 

1,950,966 

— 

Motor  Car  Tyres. — The  import  of  motor  tyres  increased 
slightly,  Germany,  the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan 
showing  an  increased  export  to  Java,  while  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Holland  and  Italy  show  a decrease 
in  comparison  with  1921. 


Import  of  Motor  Tyres. 


1921 

1922 

Jan.  to  Mar., 
1923. 

Nos. 

Nos. 

Nos. 

Java  and  Madura 

221,192 

248,124 

52,155 

Outer  Islands 

24,075 

17,000 

* 

Total 

246,004 

265,124 

— 

Cycles  and  Cycle  Tyres. — The  demand  for  cycles  to  which 
particular  attention  was  drawn  in  my  trade  report  for  1921-1922 
has  continued,  and  the  import  figures  for  three  periods  together 
with  the  principal  supplying  countries  are  as  follows  : — 


Imports  of  Cycles  to  Java  and  Madura. 


Country  of  Origin. 

1921. 

1922. 

Jan. to 
Mar.,  1923. 

Nos. 

Nos. 

Nos. 

Holland 

12,824 

11,775 

1,573. 

Great  Britain 

2,866 

2,855 

885 

Germany 

5,146 

9,360 

3,116 

U.S.A 

484 

16 

48 

All  other  countries 

773 

233 

47 

Total 

22,093 

24,239 

5,669 

Oui 

rER  Islands. 

From  all  countries 

6,386 

4,237 

* 

Grand  Total 

28,479 

28,476 

— 

* Not  available. 
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The  import  of  bicycle  tyres  to  Java  and  Madura  in  1922  was 
395,143  and  to  outer  islands  72,000,  a slight  increase  on  the 
previous  year.  The  leading  supplying  countries  were  Japan  and 
Germany.  The  figures  for  import  to  Java  in  1922  were  272,741 
from  Japan  of  which  the  majority  are  the  product  of  the  Dunlop 
Factory  in  Kobe,  and  62,020  from  Germany.  The  imports  to 
Java  from  Great  Britain  were  of  no  importance  and  totalled  only 
2,210  in  1922. 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  Manures.— The  fact  that  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  is  a considerable  consumer  of  chemicals 
and  chemical  manures  is  now  fully  realized  by  British  manu- 
facturers, and  exports  to  this  country  from  the  United  Kingdom 
have  been  well  maintained. 

For  several  of  the  principal  lines  consumed  there  is  an  in- 
creased import  which  has  largely  favoured  Great  Britain.  Many 
home  manufacturers  previously  not  represented  in  this  market 
have  during  the  past  two  years  established  trade  relations  with 
leading  importing  firms,  so  that  if  our  competitive  prices  are 
maintained  there  is  now  every  indication  that  in  future  the 
United  Kingdom  will  be  the  principal  supplier  of  heavy  chemicals. 

In  addition  to  heavy  chemicals  there  is  a good  demand  for 
refined  chemicals,  medicines,  patent  medicinal  foods  and  photo- 
graphic chemicals,  also  chemicals  required  for  the  manufacture 
of  aerated  waters,  syrups  and  cordials.  (More  detailed  figures 
for  chemical  imports  giving  countries  of  origin  and  ports  of 
destination  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department 
of  Overseas  Trade.) 

Artificial  Dyes  and  Paints. — The  import  of  dyes,  which 
are  much  needed  for  the  batik  industry,  remains  steady  although 
with  the  exception  of  synthetic  indigo  the  imports  for  1922  showT 
a decrease  on  1921.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  stocks 
at  the  end  of  December,  1922,  were  much  lower  than  at  the 
beginning  of  that  year,  and  as  the  present  demand  for  the  batik 
industry  is  good,  it  is  expected  that  imports  for  the  current  year 
will  show  an  increase  on  1922. 

Germany  has  re-established  her  position  as  the  principal 
supplier  of  artificial  dyes,  and  most  of  the  imports  shown  in  the 
official  statistics  as  direct  shipments  from  Holland  are  of  German 
origin. 

Paints. — The  import  of  paints  shows  an  all  round  increase  ; 
there  is  a fair  demand  and  the  competition  which  was  expected  from 
a local  factory  established  in  Sourabaya  has  proved  negligible. 
Although  Great  Britain  still  enjoys  only  a small  share  of  this  trade 
she  improved  her  position  during  1922.  The  principal  supplying 
countries  are  Germany  and  Holland. 
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Imports  to  Java  from  the  United  Kingdom,  etc. 


Unit. 

United  Kingdom. 

Total  Imports. 

1921. 

1922. 

1921. 

1922. 

Red  lead 

Kg.  . . 

17,619 

23,089 

344,566 

456,319 

Varnish  . . 

13,088 

83,169 

108,308 

173,987 

Zinc  white 

>7 

513 

11,690 

322,755 

570,890 

Turpentine 

Litres 

— 

121 

10,547 

33,799 

Other  Paints  (liquid)  . . 

Kg.  .. 

282,078 

305,228 

1,368,828 

952,260 

Other  Paints  (dry) 

64,415 

15,602 

607,173 

731,453 

Foodstuffs  and  Beverages.— The  import  of  all  foodstuffs 
was  maintained  at  an  average  level,  but  the  import  of  alcoholic 
drink  with  the  exception  of  bottled  beer  shows  a decrease  on 
1921,  largely  due  to  the  higher  duties  imposed  on  beverages  con- 
taining alcohol  in  April  last  year.  The  demand  is  normal  and 
retail  prices  have  been  increased  to  meet  the  higher  duties  payable. 

The  import  of  rice  decreased  consequent  upon  the  heavy 
crop  harvested  locally  ; in  all  other  lines  there  is  little  change 
in  either  the  quantities  imported  or  countries  of  origin.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  mention  that  the  import  of  biscuits  which 
fell  from  2,051,000  kg.  in  1920  to  882,000  kg.  in  1921,  recovered  to 
1,311,000  kg.  in  1922.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
increased  from  228,000  kg.  in  1921  to  349,000  kg.  in  1922,  and 
from  Australia  from  252,000  kg.  to  305,000  kg.  for  the  same  periods. 
Since  the  war  Holland  has  made  the  greatest  headway  in  this  line 
and  imports  from  the  mother  country  have  steadily  increased 
from  218,000  kg.  in  1919  to  502,000  kg.  in  1922.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  efficient  local  distributing  organization  of  a Dutch 
firm  also  established  throughout  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
who  hold  the  sole  agency  for  a well-known  manufacturer  in 
Holland. 

Other  Imports. — The  import  of  cigarettes  to  Java  totalled 
2,195,600  kg.  in  1922  against  2,054,200  kg.  in  1921.  Imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  197,400  kg.  in  1921  to 
203,500  kg.  in  1922,  and  from  Hong  Kong  from  1,068,500  kg.  to 
1,31 6,800  kg.,  mostly  transhipment  of  British  manufacture 
during  the  same  period. 

Imports  of  printing  paper  and  writing  paper  further  declined  ; 
local  stocks  are  now  diminishing,  and  imports  during  the  current 
year  should  show  an  improvement. 

For  general  requirements  such  as  matches,  soap,  hardware, 
ironware,  glassware  and  crockery,  imports  were  normal,  and 
competition  between  all  supplying  countries  is  very  keen.  There 
are  a number  of  importers  who  handle  all  these  lines,  and  all 
supplying  countries  have  established  a footing  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  so  that  the  principal  factor  is  the  price  at  which  goods 
can  be  delivered  c.i.f.  Netherlands  East  Indian  ports. 
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In  Appendix  V will  be  found  the  latest  available  statistics 
for  the  imports  of  Java.  Perusal  of  more  detailed  figures,  giving 
countries  of  origin  which  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  will  assist  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers to  gain  a better  knowledge  of  the  value  of  this  market 
and  from  what  countries  supplies  are  being  obtained  at* present. 
More  detailed  information  concerning  all  commodities  imported 
is  now  available  at  this  office  and  will  be  gladly  given  to  any 
British  manufacturer  or  exporter  on  application  to  the  British 
Commercial  Agent  at  Batavia ; enquirers  should,  however,  to 
avoid  delay,  first  consult  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade, 
as  much  of  the  information  available  locally  may  also  be  obtained 
at  that  Department. 

In  my  last  report  it  was  stated  that  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  offers  a magnificent  opportunity  to  British  exporters  who 
will  establish  themselves  locally  ; it  is,  however,  regrettable 
that  no  general  exporter  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  opened 
a receiving  and  distributing  branch  in  this  country  during  the 
past  year,  although  many  Dutch  and  German  companies  have 
been  formed  who  will  concentrate  on  import  trade  and  link  up 
their  interests  in  their  home  countries  with  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies.  It  now  appears  to  be  established  that  Dutch  and  German 
firms  will  give  preference  to  goods  made  in  their  factories  and 
that  the  only  way  to  combat  this  is  for  British  firms  also  to  seize 
the  opportunities  afforded  in  this  country  and  open  local  branches 
or  affiliated  companies  which  will  concentrate  on  the  import  of 
goods  made  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  natives  of  Java  and 
the  outer  islands  who  are  the  consumers  have  no  preference  for 
goods  imported  from  any  particular  country,  but  recognize  trade 
marks  and  styles  of  packing  and  usually  insist  on  the  same  trade 
marks  ; the  country  therefore  which  will  in  future  obtain  the 
greatest  share  of  the  import  trade  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
is  the  one  which  is  best  represented  locally.  This  is  certainly 
not  Great  Britain  whose  representation  consists  of  only  a few 
firms,  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  quality  of  goods  offered  by 
British  manufacturers  that  we  have  maintained  our  position 
so  long  as  second  only  to  the  mother  country. 

Agencies. 

A number  of  British  manufacturers  have  during  the  past 
year  failed  to  obtain  suitable  local  agents  for  the  sale  of  their 
goods  ;•  there  is  now,  however,  a tendency  on  behalf  of  local 
importers  formerly  representing  manufacturers  established  in 
German  territory  now  occupied  by  France,  to  turn  to  the  United 
Kingdom  for  their  requirements,  and  British  manufacturers 
should  not  fail  to  grasp  this  opportunity  of  getting  a firmer 
footing  in  this  country. 

British  firms  have  in  the  past  placed  agencies  with  firms 
established  in  Holland  for  “ Holland  and  her  Colonies  ” ; when 
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such  firms  are  also  established  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
there  is  no  better  arrangement,  but  in  many  cases  brought  to 
my  notice  during  the  past  year  it  has  been  shown  that  Dutch 
firms  holding  such  agencies  have  no  connection  whatsoever  in 
the  Dutch  Colonies,  and  either  neglect  the  Colonies  altogether 
or  endeavour  to  do  the  business  through  sub-agents  in  Java 
who  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Dutch  holders  of  the  agency. 
This  usually  means  that  British  firms’  interests  are  neglected. 
In  future,  before  giving  a firm  in  Holland  an  agency  for  the 
Colonies  it  should  be  ascertained  if  that  firm  has  any  means  of 
pushing  the  agency  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  if  not, 
the  agency  should  be  given  separately  to  a firm  established  in 
this  country. 

It  has  also  been  brought  to  my  notice  that  firms  established 
only  in  Java  obtain  British  agencies  for  Sumatra  and  the  Celebes  ; 
this  should  be  avoided  if  there  are  firms  established  in  these 
important  trading  centres  in  the  outer  islands  willing  to  accept 
the  agency  for  their  respective  territories. 

Exhibition  and  Fairs. 

The  Third  Netherlands  Indies  fair  was  held  at  Bandoeng 
from  the  18th  of  September  until  the  8th  of  October,  1922,  but 
did  not  attract  many  genuine  buyers,  although  the  number  of 
people  who  paid  for  admittance  exceeded  previous  years.  As  a 
means  of  exhibiting  goods  of  local  manufacture  the  third  fair 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  a success,  and  also  as  an  advertise- 
ment for  goods  for  foreign  manufacture  exhibited  by  local  agents 
and  importers.  The  total  value  of  orders  taken  was,  nevertheless, 
disappointing. 

The  Bandoeng  Fair  Committee  decided  to  hold  the  Fourth 
Netherlands  Indies  fair  from  the  28th  of  July  to  the  12th  of  August, 
1923. 

An  industrial  fair  will  this  year  be  held  at  Sourabaya  and  is 
being  organized  by  a committee  elected  from  among  the  principal 
traders  of  that  town.  The  dates  for  holding  this  fair  coincide 
with  the  dates  selected  by  the  Bandoeng  Fair  Committee.  The 
Sourabaya  fair  will  be  of  a purely  local  nature,  but  should  it 
prove  a success,  it  is  the  present  intention  of  the  committee  to 
hold  this  fair  annually  and  to  invite  manufacturers  and  exporters  in 
all  foreign  countries  to  participate. 

Institutions  for  Trade  Promotion. 

There  are  many  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  reciprocal 
trade  with  foreign  countries  and  for  distributing  trade  information. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce 
at  Buitenzorg,  Java,  is  placed  at  the  service  of  both  residents 
and  foreigners  who  ask  for  information  which  will  assist  them 
in  furthering  their  commercial  interest.  From  the  various  sub- 
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departments  may  be  obtained  much  valuable  information  con- 
cerning everything  pertaining  to  industry,  agriculture  and  com- 
merce in  this  country,  which  is  always  most  willingly  and  promptly 
given  gratuitously  to  any  bona  fide  enquirer.  That  Department 
is  responsible  for  the  many  valuable  trade  publications  that  are 
obtainable  on  commercial  subjects,  and  publish  annually  a report 
on  agriculture,  industry  and  commerce  which  is  printed  in  Dutch 
and  English. 

There  are  Handels  vereenigingen  (trade’s  associations)  at 
Batavia,  Semarang,  Sourabaya,  Bandoeng  and  Cheribon,  all  in 
Java,  and  Medan,  Padang,  Macassar  and  Menado  in  the  outer 
possessions,  which  have  been  formed  to  safeguard  the  commercial 
interest  of  the  merchant  community.  They  distribute  trade 
information  by  means  of  weekly  or  monthly  bulletins  which  cover 
all  subjects  of  particular  interest  in  the  respective  districts  repre- 
sented. They  fulfil  the  duty  of  a Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
England. 

In  Batavia,  Semarang,  Sourabaya,  Padang  and  Macassar 
there  have  been  instituted  Earners  van  Koophandel  and  Nijverheid 
— literally  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture — which  are 
semi-official  institutions.  Their  principal  duty  is  to  advise  the 
Government  on  commercial  matters.  The  members  are  nominated 
by  the  Governor- General. 

Besides  the  above  should  be  mentioned  the  British  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  the  Netherlands 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  and  the  Japanese  Netherlands 
Indian  Society. 

IV. — LEGISLATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

Taxation. 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  this  report  reference  is  made  to 
the  heavy  taxes  that  have  in  recent  years  been  imposed  to  meet 
the  higher  cost  of  administration.  It  is  here  opportune  to  mention 
that  the  various  local  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  vigorously 
protested  against  the  present  tax  system  in  general  and  the 
retrospective  profit  taxes  imposed  in  particular.  The  main 
complaint  voiced  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  who  may  be 
considered  to  represent  public  opinion,  is  that  the  retrospectively 
acting  taxes — which  in  1921  were  approved  by  the  Netherlands 
Legislature  and  which  the  Netherlands  Indian  Government  have 
been  endeavouring  ever  since  to  collect — are  based  on  book 
profits  which  no  longer  exist. 

Reference  has  also  been  made  to  H.E.  the  Governor-General’s 
statement  on  the  question  at  the  opening  of  the  People’s  Council 
and  to  the  Commission  set  up  to  examine  the  whole  system 
of  taxation. 

New  Taxes. — There  has  been  little  change  in  the  existing 
forms  of  taxation  during  the  period  under  review.  The  report 
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which  will  be  placed  before  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General 
by  the  Commission  appointed  to  examine  the  whole  system  of 
taxation  may,  however,  contain  proposals  for  improvement 
and  revision  which  will  in  all  probability  have  an  important 
bearing  on  taxation  in  the  near  future. 

Two  proposals  are  now  before  the  People’s  Council,  namely  : — 

(A)  That  the  stamp  duty  or  “ toelatingskaarten  ” ( i.e .,  permits  to  enter 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  (shall  be  increased  from  guilders  25  to  guilders 
50.  This  tax,  it  is  estimated,  will  yield  guilders  800,000. 

(B)  A proposal  to  establish  a “ statistic  ” duty.  This  is  a duty  to  be 
imposed  on  all  imports  and  to  be  based  on  value.  The  duty  is  fixed  at 
\ per  cent.,  which  means  that  25  cents  is  to  be  collected  as  statistic  duty 
lor  every  100  guilders’  worth  of  merchandise  imported.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  tax  will  yield  three  million  guilders,  and  its  main  purpose  is  to  cover 
the  expense  of  statistical  returns  and  reports  published  by  Government 
Departments  which  are  available  to  all  connected  with  the  country’s  com- 
merce. Public  opinion  is  that  the  tax  is  a fair  one,  but  it  is  considered  that 
the  revenue  which  will  be  obtained  will  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  cost 
of  collecting  the  tax. 

Import  Duties. — An  increase  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  existing 
duty  levied  on  many  commodities  was  expected  in  1922  and 
was  passed  by  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  authorities,  but 
failed  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  authorities  in  Holland,  and 
consequently  was  not  enforced,  and  only  a few  minor  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  existing  duties  since  the  last  revision 
which  came  into  force  on  May  18,  1921.  The  few  changes  that 
have  taken  place  were  introduced  on  May  the  20th  this  year 
and  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : — 

As  certain  Netherlands  East  Indian  industries  were  found  to 
be  in  need  of  freedom  from  import  duty  for  certain  minerals, 
the  free  importation  is  now  allowed  of  mineials  required  for  use 
in  factories  and  other  industrial  undertakings  for  the  production 
of  goods  destined  for  sale. 

Certain  alterations  have  also  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
import  duty  levied  on  iron  bars,  anchors,  chains,  etc.,  and  copper 
and  bronze  wire  for  electric  transmission. 

Beyond  the  “ statistic  ” tax  previously  mentioned  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  any  general  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  present  import  duties  during  the  current  year  ; it  is,  how- 
ever, rumoured  that  the  local  authorities  are  contemplating 
increasing  the  duty  on  imported  cigarettes  by  50  per  cent,  of  the 
existing  tax. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  fully  understood  by  exporters  in 
foreign  countries  that  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  when  import 
duty  is  levied  at  an  ad  valorem  rate  it  is  not  always  assessed  on 
invoice  value  of  the  goods  imported.  For  articles  regularly 
imported  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  customs  authorities  admit 
as  the  ad  valorem  value  only  the  official  assessment  as  given  in 
the  table  for  prices  current  c.i.f.  Netherlands  East  Indian  ports, 
which  is  published  every  three  months  as  a supplement  to  the 
Java  Courant. 
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Export  Duties. — In  my  last  report  it  was  stated  that  in 
the  case  of  copra  and  pepper  the  export  duty  is  8 per  cent,  of 
the  difference  between  the  market  price  and  the  average  cost 
price  plus  10  per  cent.,  and  that  the  cost  of  production  is  assessed 
by  the  Governor-General.  This  method  of  levying  the  duty  was 
at  first  subject  to  some  criticisms,  because  exporters  found  it 
difficult  to  quote  firm  prices  for  forward  delivery.  All  difficulties 
have  now,  however,  been  overcome,  and  the  duty  payable  three 
months  ahead  on  commodities  subject  to  export  duty  is  published 
in  the  Official  Gazette  on  the  first  day  of  each  quarter,  and 
exporters  are  thus  able  to  allow  for  duty  when  making  forward 
calculations. 

The  duty  levied  is  based  on  the  average  market  price  and 
average  cost  of  production  during  the  previous  quarter. 

The  export  duties  fixed  for  the  second  and  third  quarters  of 
the  current  year  are  as  follows  : — 


Export  Duties  on. 


Black  Pepper 
White  Pepper 
Copra 
Rubber 
Cocoanut  Oil 
Tin  Ore 
Tin  . . 

Hides  . . 


2nd  Quarter,  1923. 
Guilders. 

()•  10375  per  picul. . . 

0-05928 

0-2248 

free 

0-45  per  100  litre  . . 

2- 35  „ kg.  .. 

3- 50  „ kg.  .. 

2 per  cent,  ad  valorem 


3rd  Quarter,  1923. 
Guilders. 

0-62254  per  picul. 

0-55337 

0*44714 

free. 

0-905  per  100  litres. 

2- 35  „ kg. 

3- 50  „ kg. 

2 per  cent,  ad  valorem 


The  vexed  question  of  the  increased  export  duty  on  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  which  was  enforced  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1921,  is  approaching  solution  by  having  recourse  to  what  may 
fairly  be  termed  a compromise.  It  is  now  proposed  to  abolish 
this  duty  and  to  substitute  for  it  an  impost  (known  as  the 
“ Aardolie  Tax  ”)  which  will  be  levied  on  the  profits  realized  by 
the  various  petroleum  producing  companies  in  these  islands. 
The  project  has  already  received  the  approval  of  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  now  only  awaits  the  final 
sanction  of  the  States-General  in  Holland.  In  the  event  of  its 
adoption — which  is  confidently  anticipated — it  will  follow  as  a 
corollary  that  the  Government  will  prolong  the  existing  production 
taxes  on  sugar,  coffee,  tea  and  tobacco  until  1924.  The  pre- 
liminary return  for  revenue  derived  from  import,  export  and 
excise  duties  in  1921  and  1922  for  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  is  as  follows  : — 
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Item  of  Revenue.  Receipts,  1921.  Receipts,  1922. 


Guilders. 

Guilders. 

Import  Duties 

60,061,563-42 

64,517,744-88 

, , , , (Government 

goods) . . 

904,758-48 

2,891,662*27 

Export  Duties 

8,767,128-97 

10,941,794-08 

,,  „ (Government 

goods 

112,736-49 

129,307-08 

Excise  on  Alcohol 

1,182,680-58 

1,378,897-92 

,,  on  Tobacco 

83,863-88 

90,928-30 

,,  on  Petroleum  . . 

12,834,307-49 

14,362,404-19 

,,  on  Matches 

9,075,044-94 

6,353,315-76 

•Other  Receipts 

199,086-27 

184,502-44 

Total 

93,221,170-52 

100,850,556-92 

The  higher  duties  on  alcohol  imposed  in  1921  did  not  increase 
the  revenue  from  this  source  during  the  past  year,  the  total  value 
-of  imports  showing  a very  considerable  decrease  which  may  be 
.attributed  to  higher  taxation  and  lower  consumption. 

The  increased  taxation  on  matches  may  also  prove  to  be 
^of  no  advantage,  as  various  patent  cigarette  lighters  are  now 
being  largely  used  by  the  natives  in  districts  where  previously 
they  were  never  seen. 

Embargoes. — The  temporary  embargo  on  the  export  of 
coal  was  raised  by  Ordinance  of  March  20,  1922,  followed  by  the 
raising  of  the  embargo  on  rice  on  May  10,  1922.  An  embargo 
has  recently  been  placed  on  the  import  of  coffee. 

Commercial  Treaties. — Spain  gave  notice  of  cancellation 
•of  the  existing  commercial  treaties  with  Holland  and  Colonies 
in  view  of  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  Spanish  customs  tariff. 
The  modus  vivendi,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  as  a temporary 
measure  whilst  the  new  commercial  treaty  was  in  abeyance,  was 
cancelled  from  January  19,  1922,  upon  the  new  customs  tariff 
•coming  into  force  without  a new  treaty  having  been  made. 
There  was  accordingly  no  official  agreement  between  Holland 
and  Colonies  and  Spain  from  this  date  to  the  time  of  writing. 

Articles  of  Export  under  Licence. — An  export  licence  must 
be  obtained  for  the  following  articles  : — - 

Ammunition,  gunpowder,  firearms,  gold,  silver  and  djati 
wood. 

Trade  Marks. — No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  effecting 
the  registration  of  a trade  mark  in  accordance  with  the  existing 
law  and  in  conformity  with  the  international  law  ; some  difficulty 
is,  however,  experienced  in  protecting  a registered  trade  mark 
against  infringements  due  to  the  wording  of  Article  393  of  the 
Penal  Code  : — 

“ Any  person  that  intentionally  imports,  purchases  or 
keeps  in  stock  any  commodity  imitating  the  trade  mark 
of  another  person,  or  bearing  the  signature  of  another 
person,  shall  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing four  months,  or  a fine  not  exceeding  600  guilders/' 
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The  weakness  in  this  clause  lies  in  the  word  “ intentionally.” 
Firms  holding  agencies  or  importing  for  their  own  account  well- 
known  brands  bearing  a registered  trade  mark  that  is  world-wide 
known,  have  been  confronted  with  a serious  competition  from 
imitation  goods  bearing  a precisely  similar  trade  mark  or  so 
closely  resembling  it  that  the  uneducated  natives  of  Java 
were  unable  to  distinguish  the  difference. 

The  principal  offenders  are  small  retail  establishments  who 
obtain  their  supplies  from  Japanese  or  Chinese  importers.  In 
many  cases  the  offending  manufacturers  have  been  of  Japanese 
nationality. 

Prosecutions  undertaken  by  importers  of  genuine  goods  have 
been  numerous,  but  in  a very  few  cases  have  convictions  been 
obtained,  the  defendant  usually  pleads  ignorance  of  the  existence 
of  a similar  trade  mark,  and  that  the  infringement  is  not  “ inten- 
tional.” The  result  is  that  he  is  let  off  with  a caution  and  is  told 
that  he  must  not  expose  his  frauds  for  sale.  With  oriental  cunning 
he  often  passes  them  on  to  a neighbour,  and  the  next  day  they 
may  be  offered  for  sale  in  a shop  two  or  three  doors  away  in  the 
same  street. 

Undoubtedly  both  importers  and  retailers  have  found  the 
trade  in  goods  bearing  false  descriptions  profitable,  and  conse- 
quently it  has  grown  to  an  alarming  extent. 

The  whole  question  of  infringements  has  been  discussed  by 
the  members  of  the  Batavia,  Semarang  and  Sourabaya  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  and  a committee  of  action  was  formed  in  each 
of  these  centres. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1922,  the  Sourabaya  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce exhibited  in  their  meeting  room  a very  interesting  collection 
of  imitations  of  certain  well-known  brands  of  goods,  and  having 
thus  demonstrated  the  alarming  extent  to  which  this  malpractice 
has  grown,  they  are  now  endeavouring  to  obtain  legislation  which 
will  strengthen  the  existing  law.  On  September  1,  1922,  the 
members  of  the  Sourabaya  Chamber  of  Commerce  addressed 
an  appeal  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  asking  that  the 
word  “ opzettelijk  ” (meaning  “ intentional  ”)  should  be  deleted 
from  Article  No.  393  of  the  penal  code,  and  inviting  legislation 
under  which  a more  strict  control  could  be  exercised  upon  the 
imitation  of  trade  marks. 

Since  these  representations,  although  no  legislation  for  modify- 
ing the  existing  law  has  been  introduced  by  the  “ Volksraad,” 
the  police  have  become  very  active,  and  after  first  warning 
offenders  that  they  are  offering  for  sale  goods  bearing  infringe- 
ments, have  confiscated  considerable  quantities  of  such  goods. 

Recently  convictions  have  been  obtained  in  cases  where  trade 
marks  that  are  world-wide  known  have  been  imitated,  and  the 
plea  of  ignorance  has  therefore  not  been  accepted  by  the  court. 
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V. — TRANSPORT  AND  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Shipping. 

General. — Although  the  carrying  of  cargo  for  Europe  by 
the  conference  lines  increased  somewhat  as  compared  with  1921- 
1922,  the  period  under  review  will  no  doubt  rank  amongst  the 
difficult  years  for  the  steamship  lines  running  regularly  between 
Europe  and  Netherland  Indian  ports.  It  was  only  rarely  that 
cargo  could  be  secured  for  shipment  some  months  ahead  whilst 
freights  remained  at  an  unremunerative  level  partly  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  outward  cargo,  which  influenced  the  results- 
of  the  round  voyage  very  considerably.  The  costly  management 
of  the  harbours  naturally  increased  the  expense  for  those  who 
use  the  ports  and  their  facilities. 

The  large  Dutch  shipping  companies,  which  are  affiliated  to 
the  United  Dutch  Steamship  Companies,  extended  their  working 
sphere  over  the  whole  world,  and  by  this  means  found  employ- 
ment for  the  whole  of  their  mercantile  fleet,  although  many  of 
the  services  run  during  1922  did  not  prove  profitable. 

The  usual  regular  mail  service  was  maintained  between 
Holland  and  Java.  The  special  fast  passenger  service  which 
was  introduced  in  1922  by  the  Netherland  Steamship  Company 
and  the  Rotterdam  Lloyd  succeeded  in  relieving  the  congestion 
in  the  passenger  traffic,  which  by  the  end  of  September  had  so 
fallen  off  that  the  mail  steamers  could  not  be  fully  booked  up. 
These  companies  therefore  decided  to  cease  conveying  passengers 
on  their  cargo  steamers,  some  of  which  had  been  fitted  out  for 
the  purpose.  Fares  for  all  classes  have  been  considerably  reduced. 

Cargo. — The  demand  for  cargo  space  was  very  unsatisfactory 
throughout  1922.  In  many  instances  it  was  impossible  to  fill 
all  the  space  offering  from  Netherland  Indian  ports  and  many 
steamers  left  in  ballast.  Still  more  unfavourable  were  the 
enquiries  for  space  from  Europe  ; in  many  cases  it  being  found 
impossible  to  get  a paying  cargo  for  steamers  destined  for  Java 
ports. 

On  the  United  States,  British  India,  China  and  Japan  routes 
the  outgoing  cargoes  were  normal,  but  the  space  offering  was 
excessive,  and  competition  in  these  services  was  very  keen.  The 
better  import  and  export  trade  now  in  evidence  has  stimulated 
ocean  traffic,  and  for  a few  commodities  of  export  the  conference 
lines  have  increased  their  freight  rates  ; competition  is,  however, 
still  extremely  keen,  and  shippers  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
cargo  space  for  any  of  the  great  trade  routes. 

Ships  under  Dutch  Flag. — The  Netherland  Steamship 
Company  despatched  during  1922  29  mail  steamers  and  40  cargo 
steamers  to  Europe,  4 cargo  steamers  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  3 cargo  steamers  to  Calcutta.  This  company  sold  # 
their  passenger  steamer,  while  five  freight  steamers  were  success- 
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fully  launched  ; one  only  was  equipped  for  service,  all  the  others 
being  laid  up.  Two  new  cargo  steamers  are  on  the  slips  in 
Holland. 

The  Rotterdam  Lloyd  Steamship  Company  despatched  in 
1922  30  mail  steamers  and  23  cargo  steamers  to  Holland  and 
six  cargo  steamers  to  New  York,  which  nearly  all  left  Java  with 
full  cargoes.  Between  ten  and  13  ships  were  laid  up  alternately 
while  nine  ships  were  given  in  charter  and  seven  were  placed  on 
the  Holland-Australia  line  of  the  United  Dutch  Steamship  Com- 
panies. This  company  has  now  included  Belawan  instead  of 
Padang  in  its  mail  route  to  Holland. 

The  Java-China- Japan  Line  made  no  alterations  in  their 
sailings.  Their  fleet  in  1922  consisted  of  14  ships,  of  which  one 
is  still  on  the  slips.  Another  was  allotted  to  the  Holland-Australia 
line  and  one  to  the  Java-Pacific  line.  The  traffic  on  the  latter 
line  is  dropping  continuously.  This  is  due  to  the  overwhelming 
amount  of  American  space  offering  in  comparison  with  the  little 
trade  there  is  with  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States. 

Ships  under  Foreign  Flags. — The  agents  of  The  Ocean 
Steamship  Company  cleared  39  steamers  of  a total  gross  tonnage 
of  204,254  tons  from  Netherlands  East  Indian  ports.  Although 
a full  cargo  for  Singapore  or  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  was 
not  always  obtainable  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  on  the  Continent, 
In  genera]  they  left  here  for  the  return  journey  fully  loaded,  so 
that  for  this  company  the  result  of  the  year's  trading  in  these 
waters  cannot  be  considered  unsatisfactory.  Of  the  39  sailings 
recorded  all  but  two  cleared  for  Europe,  these  being  the  Eury bates 
which  left  Batavia  on  the  1st  of  May,  1922,  and  the  Idomeneus, 
which  sailed  from  Telok  Betong,  Sumatra,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1922,  for  New  York,  the  final  destination  being  European  ports. 

The  German  service  to  these  districts  increased  considerably. 
The  Deutsch  Australische  Dampfschiffs  Gesellschaft  added  to 
their  fleet  several  modern  ships,  and  their  operations  were  also 
satisfactory.  In  common  with  most  steamship  companies  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  full  cargoes  for  Europe,  and  some  of  their 
steamers  arrived  here  in  ballast,  but  for  the  return  journey  they 
had  more  cargo  offered  than  they  could  cope  with.  Their  sailings 
from  these  waters  for  Europe  numbered  eighteen.  On  several  of 
their  newest  steamers  there  is  accommodation  for  passengers, 
and  with  four  steamers  a regular  six  weeks'  passenger  service 
is  being  maintained  between  Hamburg  and  Java. 

The  Lloyd  Triestino  did  not  extend  their  service  to  the  Dutch 
Colonies,  but  two  steamers  called  direct  at  Java  ports  and  loaded 
cargo  for  Trieste. 

Tourist  Traffic. — Since  the  Cleveland  in  pre-war  days  no 
ship  with  a full  number  of  American  tourists  on  board  had  called 
at  Java  ports.  The  Cleveland  had  to  anchor  outside  the  break- 
waters at  Tandjoeng  Priok,  but  in  January  and  April,  1923, 
the  Samaria,  Laconia  and  Empress  of  France  were  moored  alongside 
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the  Ocean  Steamship  Company’s  quay  at  Priok  without  difficulty, 
the  disembarkation  and  embarkation  of  the  passengers  being 
carried  out  without  a hitch.  The  Samaria  also  called  at  Padang 
(Sumatra).  The  Netherland  Indian  Government  apparently 
wishes  to  promote  this  traffic,  as  every  possible  facility  was 
extended  to  the  above  stated  ships  and  their  passengers. 

Freight  Rates. — During  1922  the  freight  market  showed 
a steady  decline  for  practically  all  goods  exported,  only  in  one 
or  two  articles  did  increased  trade  warrant  slightly  higher  freight 
rates.  Freights  to  British  India  suffered  much  by  competition, 
and  the  volume  of  trade  done  in  1922-1923  was  considerably 
less  than  during  the  season  1921-1922.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  cargo  exported  was  carried  by  British  Lines,  which  were 
the  promoters  of  this  trade.  During  the  latter  months  of  1922 
the  Dutch  Lines,  owing  to  foreign  competition,  had  to  cancel 
their  freight  tariff  to  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
led  to  a rate  agreement,  whereby  all  ship  owners  undertake 
to  charge  the  same  rate  of  freight,  being  signed  in  January, 
1923.  This  put  an  end  to  the  rate-cutting  war;  the  net 
result  of  which  has  been  that  rates  have  slowly  recovered  during 
the  first  few  months  of  the  current  year,  as  is  instanced  by  the 
following  examples  : — 

Freight  to  the  United  States  of  America  for  rubber  has 
increased  from  f.  20*00  to  f.25'00  for  kapok  from  f.17'00  to  f.25‘00, 
for  pepper  from  f.45‘00  to  f.55'00,  and  for  tea  from  f.27'50  to 
f.32'50. 

With  regard  to  freight  to  Europe  there  is  very  little  of  interest 
to  record.  Rates  for  tea  and  rubber  have  an  upward  tendency. 
Copra,  which  constitutes  about  half  the  freight  from  this  country, 
dropped  to  a non-paying  level  in  1922.  Freights  followed  the 
quotations  of  the  Straffs  Homeward  Conference  at  Singapore, 
who  were  forced  by  American  competition  steadily  to  reduce 
their  rates.  During  the  second  half  of  1922  an  agreement  was 
signed  with  the  Straits  Homeward  Conference  and  the  U.S.A. 
Shipping  Board.  Since  this  agreement  was  closed  freight  for 
copra  has  risen  from  f.35‘00  in  January,  1922,  to  f. 50*00  in 
February,  1923,  per  1,200  kg.,  shipped  in  bags,  and  is  again  placed 
on  a profitable  basis.  The  freight  for  latex  has  been  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  the  rate  for  rubber  and  amounts  to  f. 23*00  per  cubic  metre 
in  bulk. 

Owing  to  the  drop  in  through  freights,  rates  in  the  coasting 
trade  were  also  reduced  ; they  are,  nevertheless,  very  high  in 
proportion  to  ocean-going  freight  rates. 


Basis  Freights  to  Europe. 


31  Dec. 
1914. 

End 

1920. 

End 

1921. 

End 

1922. 

Unit. 

Peanuts,  shelled  . . 

Glds. 

62-50 

Glds. 

150-00 

Glds. 

93-00 

Glds. 

86-00 

1,800  kg. 

Bamboo  hats 

35-00 

55-00 

38-00 

38-00 

C.  metres. 

Cocoa,  in  bags 

109-00 

172-00 

109-00 

109-00 

1,500  kg. 

Copra,  in  bags 

58-00 

117-00 

54-00 

45-00 

1,200  „ 

Coca 

28-00 

57-00 

35-00 

35-00 

C.  metre. 

Gum  copal  and  gum  damar 
in  cases  . . 

35-50 

57-00 

35-00 

35-00 

99 

India  Rubber,  Gutta 
Percha  . . 

48-00 

60-00 

25-00 

32-00 

India  Rubber,  Gutta 
Percha  . . 

180-00 

75-00 

96-00 

1,800  kg. 

Timber,  teak,  square — 
Up  to  and  including 
1 cubic  metre 

33-00 

52-00 

43-00 

34-50 

C.  metres. 

Over  1 cubic  metre 

36-00 

55-00 

48-00 

38-50 

f| 

Over  3 cubic  metres 

44-00 

68-00 

59-00 

47-50 

f f 

Wood  (sandal  and  root)  . . 

70-00 

138-00 

100-00 

85-00 

800  kg. 

Hides  (buffalo  and  cow) — 
In  bundles 

156-00 

111-00 

100-00 

1,200  „ 

Loose 

114-00 

167-00 

— 

123-00 

1,200  „ 

Kapok 

27-00 

50-00 

37-00 

37-00 

C.  metres. 

Cinchona  bark 

31-50 

55-00 

54-00 

54-00 

» 9 

Cinnamon  (Cassia  Vera,etc.) 

27-00 

52-00 

29-00 

29-00 

Coffee,  shelled 

86-00 

182-00 

102-00 

90-00 

1,800  kg. 

Cloves,  in  cases 

35-00 

52-00 

35-00 

35-00 

C.  metres. 

Kutmegs,  in  cases 

35-00 

52-00 

35-00 

35-00 

,, 

Oils  (coconut,  peanut,  etc.), 
in  casks  and  drums 

23-50 

59-00 

37-00 

45-00 

Paraffin  wax  and  candles 

78-00 

118-00 

57-00 

78-00 

1,700  kg. 

Pepper  (black  and  white) 

100-50 

173-00 

87-00 

87-00 

1,500  „ 

Kernels  and  seeds — 
In  bags 

47-00 

118-00 

79-00 

79-00 

1,200  „ 

In  cases 

22-00 

67-00 

41-00 

41-00 

C.  metres. 

Rattan 

62-50 

130-00 

82-00 

75-00 

700  kg. 

Tobacco  (all  kinds) 

57-00 

*125-00\ 

60-00 

55-00 

800  „ 

Tapioca,  flour 

55-00 

1101-00/ 

118-00 

55-00 

45-00 

2,000  „ 

Tapioca,  flake 

78-00 

139-00 

55-00 

54-00 

1,400  „ 

Tapioca,  pearl 

78-00 

139-00 

55-00 

54-00 

1,800  „ 

Tea 

33-00 

44-00 

30-00 

30-00 

C.  metres. 

Tin 

56-50 

96-00 

70-00 

70-00 

2,000  kg. 

Fibre 

23-50 

42-00 

38-00 

30-00 

C.  metres. 

♦Java  tobacco.  f Other  tobacco. 


Harbours. — The  scheme  for  constructing  a harbour  at 
Semarang,  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  was  again  placed  in  a 
■somewhat  revised  form  before  merchants,  railway  and  shipping 
interests,  the  Government  promising  support  in  case  the  necessary 
funds  could  not  be  obtained.  A scheme  submitted  by  a com- 
mittee— selected  by  the  leading  residents  of  Semarang — to 
[b  41/513)q  c 
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consider  a mode  of  action  and  the  best  way  of  raising  the  money 
required,  has,  it  is  understood,  been  strongly  opposed  by  the 
steamship  lines  who,  under  the  proposals  put  forward,  would 
have  to  bear  almost  the  entire  burden  of  the  costs.  It  is  unlikely 
that  this  scheme  will  be  carried  out  in  its  present  form. 

It  is  understood  that  a commission  has  recommended  the 
reduction  of  the  quay  rent  to  be  charged  at  Belawan,  Deli 
(Sumatra),  to  about  f.250'00  per  metre,  which  is  very  near  the 
price  which  one  of  the  leading  British  Steamship  Companies 
indicated  that  they  were  willing  to  pay. 

Improvements  in  facilities  for  loading  and  discharging  have 
been  effected  in  the  harbour  equipment  of  several  ports  during 
the  year,  and  further  improvements  are  under  consideration. 

In  Batavia,  Sourabaya  and  Belawan  the  Harbour  Depart- 
ments are  undertaking  repairs  and  extensions  which  will  better 
safeguard  ships  using  these  ports  against  monsoon  storms.  The 
constructional  work  carried  on  requires  iron  and  steel  reinforce- 
ments from  abroad,  but  other  building  materials  are  obtainable 
locally. 

The  total  number  of  steamers  entering  Netherland  East 
Indian  ports  during  1922  was  34,525  with  a capacity  of  Ms 
95,575,351,  of  this  total  22,027  with  a capacity  of  M3  94,398,314 
were  of  over  M3  300  register  and  12,508  with  a capacity  of  M s 
1,177,047  of  under  300  M3  register. 

The  total  number  of  steamers  entering  under  a foreign  flag 
was  10,232  with  a capacity  of  M3  22,723, 118,  of  this  total  3,159 
with  a capacity  of  M3  22,107,329  were  of  over  M3  300  register 
and  6,723  with  a capacity  of  M3  615,689  of  under  M3  300  register. 

A publication  entitled  “ Statistiek  van  de  Scheepvaart  in 
Nederlandsch-Indie  ” for  1922,  which  may  be  consulted  at  the 
Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  gives  further  details  of  the  number 
of  ships  entering  the  various  ports  in  this  country,  also  the  flags 
under  which  they  entered,  their  owners,  and  carrying  capacity. 

Railways. — The  imperative  need  for  economy  in  public 
services  has  been  most  marked  in  the  State  Railway  Department , 
and  no  new  lines  of  any  importance  have  been  commenced  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  the  construction  work  that  has  been 
undertaken  being  principally  confined  to  the  completion  or  con- 
tinuation of  the  small  feeders  to  the  main  system  which  were 
mentioned  in  my  last  report. 

The  outstanding  exception  is  the  trunk  line  which  will  finally 
connect  two  important  ports  in  Sumatra,  namely  Palembang 
on  the  east  coast  with  Telok  Betong  on  the  south  coast.  On  this 
line  construction  work  has  been  continued  between  Batoeradja 
and  Kotaboemi,  which  is  the  final  section,  and  though  work  here 
is  progressing  slowly,  the  connecting  link  has  been  considerably 
extended  in  both  directions,  while  the  material  wanted  in  order 
to  bridge  the  many  gullies  and  rivers  that  have  to  be  spanned 
before  the  line  can  be  completed  is  mostly  in  hand  at  railhead. 
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From  Praboemoelih  junction  on  this  line  a branch  line  runs  west 
to  Moearoenim  and  will  be  continue  to  Lahat,  its  final  destination 
probably  being  Benkoelen  through  Tebing  Tinggi  and  Kepahiang. 

Distances  completed  are  from  Telok  Betong  to  Kotaboemi 
98  kilometres,  from  Palembang  to  Praboemoelih  78  km.,  and 
from  Praboemoelih  to  Benindjawan  55  km.  The  branch  line 
is  ready  as  far  as  Moearoenim,  a distance  of  87  km.  The  stretch 
to  Lahat  now  under  construction  is  40  km.  in  length. 

In  Celebes  the  line  from  Macassar  to  Takalar  is  completed  and 
was  opened  for  traffic  last  June.  Shortly  after  the  opening  date 
the  writer  visited  Macassar,  and  there  was  then  every  evidence 
that  the  native  population  would  make  good  use  of  the  first 
railway  line  constructed  in  the  island.  Plans  have  been  drawn 
up  for  extending  this  service,  but  no  further  construction  work 
will  be  undertaken  for  the  present. 

Although  the  extension  of  lines  of  communication  in  the 
outer  islands  is  of  great  importance,  interest  in  railway  develop- 
ment during  the  past  year  has  centred  more  in  the  electrification 
of  the  State  Railways  in  Java,  of  which  the  first  stretch,  namely 
the  line  between  Meester  Cornelis  and  Tandjoeng  Priok  is  now 
well  advanced. 

Ordeis  have  been  given  for  ten  motor  carriages  and  ten  attach- 
ment carriages,  which  are  under  construction  in  Holland  and 
will  be  delivered  by  Dutch  firms  ; the  electrical  equipment  of 
five  of  these  will  be  delivered  by  an  American  company,  and  of 
the  remainder  by  a combine  of  an  American  and  a Dutch  firm. 
Of  the  five  locomotives  ordered  at  present,  two  will  be  delivered 
by  Werkspoor  (Dutch)  in  conjunction  with  the  above  named 
combine,  two  by  the  Allgemeine  Electricitats  Gesellschaft  of 
Berlin,  and  one  by  Brown,  Boverie  & Co.,  of  Switzerland.  Of 
the  two  sub-stations,  one  will  be  delivered  complete  by  the 
International  General  Electric  Company,  and  the  other  by  the 
Allgemeine  Electricitats  Gesellschaft.  The  overhead  conduc- 
tors will  be  delivered  complete  by  the  Siemens-Schuckertwerke 
of  Berlin. 

A great  deal  will  depend  on  the  success  and  economical  running 
of  this  experimental  section  when  a decision  has  to  be  arrived 
at  regarding  the  continuation  of  the  electrification  of  the  State 
railway  system  ; in  no  case,  however,  is  it  expected  that  further 
electrification  schemes  will  be  undertaken  until  the  financial 
position  of  this  country  is  more  satisfactory  and  all  expenditure 
can  be  met  by  revenue. 

The  Rhein  Elbe  Union’s  rolling  stock  works  at  Cheribon 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  their  inability  to  obtain  certain 
raw  materials  in  iron  and  steel  from  the  Ruhr  Valley  since  the 
French  occupation,  and  they  are  now  pleading  force  majeure  to 
account  for  their  failure  to  deliver  on  contract  dates  orders  placed 
with  them  by  the  State  Railway  Department.  It  is  at  this  stage 
impossible  to  judge  the  attitude  Which  will  be  adopted  by  the 
local  Government,  but  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  at  least 
(b  41/513)q  c 2 
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a portion  of  these  orders  will  have  to  be  placed  again  in  foreign 
countries. 

Considerable  local  interest  is  evinced  in  persistent  rumours 
that  the  Government  may  be  contemplating  disposing  of  certain 
of  their  railway  lines  to  private  interests,  if  suitable  arrangements 
can  be  come  to  ; in  other  words,  if  a means  can  be  found  by  which 
an  agreement  may  be  closed  which  will  assure  a wholehearted 
co-operation  between  private  interest  and  the  State. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  railway  and  tramway  companies 
in  1921  and  1922  amounted  to  a total  of  glds.  125,273,605  in 
1921  and  glds.  110,701,008  in  1922. 

Roads. — The  wear  and  tear  from  motor  traffic  on  all  the  main 
highways  of  Java  has  necessitated  much  repair  work  being  under- 
taken during  the  past  twelve  months.  In  the  larger  towns, 
streets  and  roads  are  repeatedly  under  repair,  and  the  expense 
of  maintenance  is  a yearly  increasing  factor.  Municipal  councils 
have  expended  so  much  money  on  road  repairs  that  their  resources 
for  this  purpose  are  almost  exhausted,  and  they  have  this  year 
had  no  alternative  but  to  increase  the  taxes  levied  on  motor 
lorries,  motor  cars,  motor  cycles,  bicycles,  native  carts  and 
carriages. 

In  the  outer  islands — particularly  Bali,  Sumatra  (West  Coast), 
the  Celebes  and  South  East  Borneo — many  good  motor  roads  have 
been  built  in  recent  years,  and  new  roads  are  now  being  laid  down 
in  districts  of  growing  importance.  The  value  of  good  motor 
roads  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  which  for  many  years  has  re- 
mained inaccessible  to  wheel  traffic,  cannot  be  over-estimated,, 
and  will  no  doubt  stimulate  agricultural  development  in  districts 
where  intensive  cultivation  has  in  the  past  been  impracticable, 
as  there  were  previously  no  economical  means  of  transporting 
agricultural  produce  to  the  coast. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  sparsely  populated  residences 
of  the  outer  possessions  motor  roads  are  more  serviceable  than 
railways  for  opening  up  the  country. 

The  natives  of  Java  who  emigrate  to  the  outer  islands  will 
settle  in  the  vicinity  of  a road,  but  not  along  the  sides  of  a railway, 
consequently  railway  construction  in  such  districts  will  give  wa y 
to  road  construction,  and  the  State  will  continue  their  policy 
of  inaugurating  regular  motor  transport  services  in  newly  opened 
districts,  and  thus  link  them  up  with  railheads  or  coast  towns. 

Post,  Telegraph,  Telephone  and  Wireless  Telegraphy- 
Service. — The  revenue  from  the  post  and  telegraph  service  for 
the  whole  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  during  1922  is  not 
yet  available  ; figures  returned  by  the  nine  of  the  largest  post 
offices  for  the  sale  of  stamps  and  seals  show  a substantial  increase 
on  1921. 
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The  receipts  from  the  telegraph  service  show  a decrease  on 
1 92 1 for  the  principal  towns,  and  a general  decrease  for  the  whole 
service  is  expected. 

A wireless  telephony  station  has  been*  constructed  in  Macassar, 
and  a second  installation  is  under  construction  in  Sourabaya. 

It  is  understood  that  a technical  expert  in  the  employ  of  the 
post  and  telegraph  service  at  Sourabaya  has  recently  visited 
the  east  coast  of  Sumatra  in  connection  with  plans  for  the  laying 
of  telephone  lines  and  for  wireless  telephone  connection  with 
Belawan.  Should  these  plans  mature,  connection  by  wireless 
telephony  will  be  effected  between  Belawan  and  Weltevreden 
(Batavia),  and  later  on  with  Padang. 

Wireless  Telegraphy. — The  outstanding  feature  of  interest 
in  wireless  telegraphy  was  the  formal  opening  by  the  Governor- 
General  on  the  5th  of  May,  1923,  of  the  new  radio  telegraphic 
installation  which  has  been  set  up  by  the  Government  at  Malabar, 
near  Bandoeng  in  the  highlands  of  Western  Java. 

The  following  technical  particulars  in  regard  to  the  installation 
may  be  of  interest : — 

The  main  transmitter  (arc  lamp)  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  powerful  in 
the  world  ; it  disposes  of  a strength  of  1,200-1,800  kilowatts,  according  to 
wave  length,  and  it  is  capable  of  maintaining  communication  with  Holland 
(about  7,500  miles  distant)  during  from  16  to  18  hours  of  the  day,  or  for  an 
even  longer  period.  This  transmitter  has  been  constructed  in  Netherlands 
India,  a step  rendered  necessary  by  the  delay  in  procuring  delivery  of  the 
one  previously  ordered,  at  the  time  of  the  war,  from  the  Telefunken 
Company,  of  Berlin.  This  latter  transmitter  (machine)  has,  however, 
since  arrived  and  has  been  erected  at  Malabar,  where  it  will  be  utilised  as  a 
reserve  or  auxiliary  to  the  still  more  powerful  transmitter  which  has  been 
made  locally. 

A peculiarity  of  the  installation  lies  in  the  absence  of  masts,  the  antennae 
being  slung  from  side  to  side  of  a ravine  at  a height  which  is  said  to  be 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  Eiffel  Tower. 

Unfortunately,  the  usefulness  of  the  new  station  is  much 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  station  at  Kootwijk,  in  Holland, 
disposes  of  a power  of  no  more  than  400  kilowatts  and  is  incapable 
of  keeping  up  communication  with  Java  for  more  than  five  hours 
per  day.  Owing  to  this  it  is  not  possible  as  yet  to  throw  the 
Malabar  station  open  to  the  public  for  the  transmission  of  ordinary 
telegrams  ; the  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  will,  however, 
as  an  experimental  measure  forward  either  by  wireless  or  by  cable, 
at  its  discretion,  such  private  telegrams  handed  to  it  as  have  not 
been  marked  by  the  senders  as  being  intended  exclusively  for 
cable  transmission  in  the  usual  way.  Press  messages  and  deferred' 
telegrams  cannot  be  despatched  by  wireless.  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  Department  that  in  due  course  the  Malabar  station  will  be 
able  to  accept  private  telegrams  without  restriction  of  any  kind, 
but  for  this  purpose  an  improvement  in  the  Dutch  station  at 
Kootwijk  appears  to  be  essential. 

Plans  have  been  approved  for  the  erection  of  six  new  wireless 
stations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merauke  (in  Dutch  New  Guinea), 
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on.  the  Island  of  Boeton  (off  Celebes)  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Siak-Sri-Indrapoera  (East  Coast  of  Sumatra).  The  above 
installations  are  in  readiness,  whilst  the  expense  of  erection,  etc., 
-will  be  borne  by  the  provincial  Treasuries.  Work  is  proceeding 
on  the  strengthening  of  the  wireless  stations  at  Sabang,  Sitoebondo 
(East  Java),  Koepang  (Dutch  Timor)  and  Amboina. 

Aviation. — Civil  aviation  has  made  no  headway,  and  there 
appears  little  prospect  of  any  commercial  air  services  being 
established.  Great  interest  is  taken  in  exhibition  flights,  and 
several  foreign  aviators  have  obtained  permission  to  give  displays 
in  this  country,  but  in  spite  of  this  sort  of  advertisement  it  is 
doubtful  if  funds  could  be  raised  locally  at  present  for  inaugurating 
a regular  flying  service  between  Batavia  and  Sourabaya. 

The  forthcoming  exhibition  of  aeroplanes  at  Bandoeng  may 
possibly  stimulate  local  residents  into  more  effective  action. 

The  army  have  many  skilled  aviators  who  have  proved  that 
this  country  offers  no  greater  danger  to  flying  than  is  met  with  in 
Europe. 

VI.— NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

Agriculture. 

The  past  twelve  months  have  been  favourable  for  most  crops, 
owing  to  a normal  rainfall  and  favourable  climatic  conditions 
generally.  Insect  pests  and  crop  diseases  still  continue  to  take 
a heavy  toll  of  the  profits  of  many  estates,  and  strenuous  efforts 
are  being  made  by  the  staff  of  European-owned  plantations  to 
combat  the  spreading  of  any  form  of  insect  plague.  Unfortu- 
nately the  natives,  who  own  neighbouring  kampongs  or  home- 
steads, do  not  co-operate,  and  often  when  a plague  has  been 
almost  exterminated  on  a well-managed  estate,  it  reappears 
again  and  spreads  with  alarming  rapidity,  the  breeding-ground 
having  been  a native  kampong  bordering  the  estate. 

At  present  the  most  serious  pest  is  the  coffee  bug  or  “ boe- 
boek,”  which  is  still  spreading  and  has  now  overrun  the  coffee 
estates  of  South  Java,  Mid  Java,  Palembang,  and  the  east  coast 
of  Sumatra.  The  ravages  of  this  pest  have  cost  coffee  growers 
millions  of  guilders. 

The  total  area  under  agriculture  during  1 922  shows  an  increase 
on  1921,  and  the  set-back  of  that  year,  when  many  estates  were 
forced  to  restrict  their  planted  area,  has  to  a large  extent  been 
retrieved  ; this  refers  particularly  to  tea  and  rubber  estates. 

Native  Agriculture. — During  1922,  according  to  preliminary 
official  returns,  the  area  under  cultivation  for  native  grown 
agricultural  products,  was  increased  by  514,000  bouws.  The 
steady  advancement  in  the  cultivation  of  essential  foodstuffs  is 
most  .satisfactory,  and  proves  that  the  Government’s  policy  of 
educating  the  native  population  to  make  more  use  of  their  land  is 
bearing  fruit. 
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Area  under  Cultivation. 


Field  Paddy 

1921. 

Bouws. 

3,690,000 

1922. 
Bouws. f 
4,206,000 

Dry-Grown  Paddy 

428,000 

490,000 

Indian  Corn 

2,104,000 

2,213,000 

Cassava 

1,107,000 

1,013,000 

Sweet  Potatoes 

275,000 

239,000 

Turnips 

226,000 

232,000 

Peanuts 

279,000 

264,000 

Other  Leguminous  Plants 

303,000 

269,000 

Total  .. 

, , 

8,412,000 

8,926,000 

The  prospects  for  the  current  year  are  good,  and  freehold 
land  in  Java  suitable  for  growing  sugar,  coffee,  tea  or  tobacco 
commands  a high  price.  In  the  outer  possessions,  apart  from 
certain  well  known  and  favoured  districts  in  Sumatra,  agricutural 
development  is  progressing  slowly,  and  foreign  capital  is  wanted 
and  welcomed  to  open  up  districts  eminently  suitable  for  such 
purposes. 

Oil  Palm. — In  Sumatra  the  cultivation  of  the  oil  palm  is 
increasing,  and  several  new  estates  have  this  year  been  added 
to  the  list  of  producers. 

The  output  is  still  small,  but  the  industry  now  appears  to  be 
well-established  ; the  difficulties  at  first  experienced  in  extracting 
the  oil  are  being  overcome,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  in 
a few  years’  time  the  production  of  palm  oil  will  be  of  considerable 
importance.  Producers  are  finding  no  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  their  oil  at  good  market  prices,  and  the  demand  for  Sumatra 
palm  oil  far  exceeds  the  present  output. 

The  estimated  output  for  1922  of  1,495,000  kg.  was  exceeded, 
and  the  preliminary  figures  now  available  show  that  the  actual 
production  was  3,700,267  kg.  For  the  current  year  the  estimated 
production  is  2,535,000  kg.,  and  the  actual  production  for  January- 
February  was  564,281  kg.  The  production  of  palm  kernels  in 
1922  was  587,716  kg. 

Mineral. 

The  outstanding  feature  in  mining  is  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Government  Mining  Service  and  the  formation  of  the  Dienst 
van  den  Mijnbouw  (“  Service  of  Mining  ”). 

Under  the  old  regime  the  State-owned  mines  and  collieries 
were  controlled  by  the  Department  of  Industries  ; these  are  now 
placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  new  service.  As  an  integral 
part  of  the  new  service,  three  consulting  engineers — styled  the 
Advisory  Committee — have  been  appointed,  who  will  consider 
all  questions  technical  and  economical  having  to  do  with  mining 
properties  under  State  exploitation.  In  addition  to  their  official 

f 1 Bouw=  1 • 7537  acres. 
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duties  the  committee  are  prepared  to  advise  private  interests  on 
all  questions  pertaining  to  mining  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
The  duties  of  the  new  Service  of  Mining  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  undertaking  of  a methodical,  geological  and  petrological 
survey  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  Territory. 

(&)  The  systematic  prospecting  for  minerals. 

( c ) The  undertaking  of  mineralogical,  chemical  and  metallurgical 

research  work. 

( d ) The  publishing  of  results  obtained  from  research  work  undertaken 

for  the  advancement  of  geology,  mineralogy,  metallurgy  and 
mining,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  science  and  industry  at 
large. 

(e)  The  supervision  of  all  mineral-bearing  grounds  with  a view  to 

ascertaining  the  safety  of  all  working  methods  and  appliances 
used,  and  the  safeguarding  of  Government  revenue  derived 
from  royalties  ; further,  to  see  that  the  mining  laws  are  duly 
enforced. 

(/)  The  administration  of  all  State-owned  mines,  e.g.,  the  tin  mines, 
collieries  and  gold  and  silver  mines  which  are  now  producing, 
also  the  development  and  administration  of  other  mines  which 
may  in  future  be  opened  up  by  the  State. 


The  Service  of  Mining,  for  convenience  of  administration, 
has  been  divided  into  various  sub-sections,  as  follows  — 

I. — The  section  responsible  for  the  framing  of  Mining  Rules  and 
Regulations  and  their  enforcement. 

II. — Geological  Survey  Section,  to  which  is  entrusted  the  regular 
survey  of  the  volcanoes. 

III. — Subterranean  sounding  section  (Grondpeilwezen). 

\ IV. — The  section  for  the  administration  of  the  Banka  Tin  Mines. 

V. — ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  Ombilin  collieries. 

VI. — ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  Boekit  Asam  collieries. 

VII. — ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  Poelo  Laoet  collieries. 

VIII. — ■ ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  Gold  mines  in  the  Ben- 

koelen  districts. 


The  authority  for  the  establishing  of  the  Service  of  Mining 
is  Government  Ordinance  No.  652,  issued  on  the  12th  of  October, 
1922. 

No  alterations  in  the  existing  mining  laws  have  been  made  ; 
the  ordinance  governing  the  granting  of  prospecting  licences 
has  however  been  modified,  so  that  a licence  may  now  cover  all 
minerals  except  petroleum.  A prospecting  licence  cannot  be 
given  for  an  area  which  is  reserved  to  the  State  and  is  being 
systematically  prospected  by  Government  engineers ; the  Service 
of  Mining  may,  however,  grant  a special  permit  to  prospect  on 
such  an  area  and  agree  to  compensate  the  finder  of  valuable 
minerals.  It  is,  however,  clearly  defined  that  a permit  so  granted 
gives  the  holder  no  preferential  right  to  apply  for  a concession. 

The  Government  are  prepared  to  consider  applications  for 
y mining  concessions,  and  are  desirous  to  attract  the  foreign  investor 
capable  of  finding  the  necessary  capital  for  exploiting  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  country  which  have  in  the  past  been  prospected 
but  are  not  developed.  The  usual  form  of  concession  granted 
stipulates  that  the  Government  shall  participate  in  the  administra- 


tion  of  the  property  and  share  in  the  profits  on  a graduated  scale  ; 
such  a concession  is  not  always  attractive  to  investors,  who  in 
return  for  the  financial  risk  which  cannot  be  dissociated  from 
mining  ventures,  usually  expect  to  reap  the  major  portion  of  the 
profits  should  the  undertaking  prove  a success.  Complaints 
have  also  been  voiced  against  the  inevitable  delay  in  granting 
or  refusing  a concession,  a delay  which  appears  to  be  unavoidable 
for  the  reason— among  others — that  the  conferring  of  mining 
rights  is  subject  to  the  dual  control  of  the  local  authorities  and 
the  authorities  in  Holland. 

Petroleum. — The  production  of  crude  oil  in  1921,  which  is 
the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  was  2,361,509 
tons,  of  which  total  279,826  tons  was  produced  in  Java  and 
Madura,  595,643  tons  in  Sumatra,  1,436,779  tons  in  Borneo, 
and  49,262  tons  in  the  Island  of  Ceram. 

For  the  famous  Tarakan  oilfields  returns  are  available  to  date 
and  the  production  is  given  as  663,390  tons  in  1922  against  695,313 
tons  in  1921,  and  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  current  year 
as  249,000  tons.  The  Djambi  oilfields  have  not  yet  reached  the 
producing  stage. 

The  export  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  was  as 
follows  : — 


1921. 

1922. 

• 

Unit. 

Java. 

Outer. 

Possessions. 

Java. 

Outer 

Possessions. 

Petroleum  . . | 

Litres . . 

644,376 

673,751 

Kerosine  . . ! 

t > 

1,829 

206,470 

202 

191,587 

Asphalt 

Benzine  and 

Kg.  . . 

400 

567 

381 

957 

Gasoline 

Litres . . 

245 

365,985 

17 

553,349 

Greases 

Kg.  .. 

— ■ 

177 

— • 

220 

Candles 

— 

3,919 

— • 

6,669  . 

Paraffin  wax 

> > 

3,177 

19,229 

2,876 

16,430 

Lubricating  Oil 

,,  . . 

1,416 

8,403 

1,824 

13,019 

Turpine 

Litres . . 

— 

2,956 

— - 

5,445 

Residual  Oil 

>>  • • 

6,338 

243,581 

3,270 

422,379 

Other  Products 

Kg.  . . 

— 

— 

— 

662 

It  will  be  observed  that  exports  from  Java  show  a very  heavy 
decrease  on  1921  ; this  appears  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
present  policy  of  the  local  oil  companies,  which  are  now  selling 
most  of  their  Java  production  locally,  and  thus  avoiding  the 
heavy  export  duties  that  were  imposed  on  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  in  August,  1921. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  are  many  valuable  oil- 
fields in  these  islands  which  have  not  yet  been  exploited  ; capital 
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is,  however,  required  in  order  to  discover  and  develop  these  latent 
resources.  The  potential  wealth  of  the  oil  resources  appears  to 
be  recognized,  and  no  little  activity  prevails  at  present  in  many 
circles  interested  in  the  future  possibilities  of  this  country  as  a 
great  producer  of  petroleum. 

Coal. — The  production  of  State-owned  coal  mines  in  1921 
and  1922  amounted  to  954,382  tons  and  733,890  tons  respectively. 

The  output  of  the  three  producing  collieries  was  as  follows : — 


Mine. 

District. 

1921. 

1922. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ombilin  Mines 

Sumatra,  West  Coast 

576,256 

543,952 

Poeloe  Laoet  Mines  . . 

South  East  Borneo 

208,900 

113,218 

Boekit  Asam  Mines  . . 

Residency  Palembang 

(Sumatra) 

169,236 

108,261 

Total 

954,392 

765,431 

The  production  of  privately  owned  collieries  in  1920  and  1921 
was  as  follows  : — 


1920. 

1921. 

Mine. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Goenoeng  Batoe  Besar 

7,487 

15,595 

Goenoeng  Koepang  I 

■Concession  for  coal-bearing  territory  in 

3,025 

18,356 

Koetei  . . , . . . ... 

33,863 

62,394 

Parapattan  and  Rantau  Pandjang 

46,073 

43,456  * 

Tuayan 

2,600 

7,412 

Loa  Boekit 

6,043 

7,852 

Boekit  Doerian 

33,668 

24,724 

Djangkang  Ketjil  . . . . . . \ 

Djangkang  East  . . . . . . f 

129 

250 

Djaluin  and  Loe  II  . . 

14,054 

7,410 

The  four  last  named  concessions  were  finally  granted  in  1922, 
and  the  .production  figures  given  cover  the  output  during  the  period 
the  concessionaires  were  working  under  a temporary  permit 
granted  by  the  Government. 

There  was  a poor  demand  throughout  the  year  for  coal,  the 
Government  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  selling  the  production 
of  State-owned  mines.  Closing  prices  at  the  end  of  the  year  were 
for  Ombilin  coal  f.25'00  to  f.27'00  per  ton  and  Poeloe  Laoet 
coal  f.20‘00  to  f.22‘00  per  ton  f.o.b.  Emmahaven  and  Stagen 
respectively.  Most  of  the  coal  sold  by  the  Ombilin  mines  was 
consumed  by  the  Government.  Batavian  prices  for  imported 
coal  were  as  follows : — 
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Dec.  31,  June  10, 
1922.  1923. 

, Guilders  per  ton. 

Cardiff  . . . . . . . . . . 30*00  36*00 

Australian  . . . . . . . . ..23*00  28*00 

Japanese  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  21*00  22*00 


The  imports  to  Java  were  : — 

Jan. to 


Country  of  Origin. 

1922. 

Mar.,  1923, 

Tons. 

Tons! 

Great  Britain 

43,526 

— 

Japan 

52,521 

5,058 

Australia 

153,590 

16,831 

All  other  countries 

61,884 

6,252 

Total 

311,481 

28,141 

Tin. — The  output  of  the  Banka,  Billiton  and  Singkep  tin 
mines  for  the  years  1919  to  1921  is  given  in  the  following  tab3e. 
Where  tin  ore  only  is  produced  the  figures  given  represent  tin 
contents. 


Financial  Year. 

Banka  Mines. 
(A) 

Billiton  Co. 

(B) 

Singkep  Tin  Co. 
(C) 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

1919  

200,791 

126,871 

11,813 

1920  

221,528 

124,313 

10,013 

1921  

244,843 

186,742 

11,648 

Note. — Financial  Year  (A)  March  1st  to  Februry  2Sth  ; (B)  June  1st 
to  May  31st ; (C)  July  1st  to  June  30th. 


The  Singkep  Tin  Company  ship  their  ore  to  Singapore  ; this 
procedure  has  now  also  been  adopted  by  the  Billiton  Company, 
who  have  lately  been  shipping  their  tin  concentrate  to  the  same 
port. 

The  concession  granted  to  the  Billiton  Company  expires 
shortly ; it  is,  however,  understood  that  it  will  be  automatically 
prolonged,  but  that  under  the  revised  terms  the  Government 
will  take  a hand  in  the  directorship  of  the  company  and  share 
in  the  profits,  in  return  they  will  also  bear  a part  of  the  cost  of 
further  development. 

The  1922  result  of  the  sale  of  Banka  tin,  although  handi- 
capped by  the  low  quotations  of  the  first  half  of  1922,  cannot 
be  considered  as  unfavourable,  and  large  profits  were  made  during 
the  last  few  months  of  the  year  and  the  early  months  of  this 
year,  prices  having  risen  steadily  from  f .96*25  to  f.  166*00  and 
then  falling  back  to  f.  138  00  per  picul.  Banka  tin  was  sold 
in  Batavia  on  June  4,  1923,  at  f . 1 42*00  per  picul,  so  that  the 
market  value  appears  to  be  again  on  the  up  grade. 
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The  export  of  tin  from  Java  and  Madura  in  1922  was  15,456 
tons,  of  which  5,664  tons  were  shipped  to  England,  3,901  tons 
to  Holland,  3,670  tons  to  the  U.S.A.,  and  978  tons  to  Japan. 
The  export  of  tin  ore  from  the  outer  possessions  was  21,084  tons, 
all  but  five  tons  being  shipped  to  Singapore. 

The  production  of  Banka  tin  in  1922  is  stated  to  have  been 
1 98,000  piculs  ; this  figure  must,  however,  be  taken  as  preliminary. 

On  March  1 , 1 922,  the  ore  reserve  amounted  to  about  5,466,000 
piculs,  of  which  3,691,000  piculs  were  real  reserve  and  1,755,000 
piculs  estimated  reserve.  The  present  reserve  is  sufficient  to 
continue  working  for  21  years  to  come.  Prospecting,  which  has 
lately  taken  place,  indicates  that  there  are  still  considerable 
quantities  of  ore  available  in  Banka  which  have  not  yet  been 
touched,  as  well  as  in  the  sea-bottom  surrounding  the  island. 

In  1921,  as  a result  of  the  drop  in  tin  prices  and  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  production,  the  profits  earned  fell  to  f.3,300,000. 
The  cost  of  production  has  now  been  considerably  reduced,  and 
is  stated  to  be  f.65'00  per  picul  as  compared  with  f. 96*50  in 
1920-1921  ; if  the  current  market  price  is  maintained  and  the 
working  expenses -remain  at  the  present  level,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  profits  of  the  Banka  Tin  Mines  for  the  financial  year 
ending  February  28,  1924,  will  be  between  nine  to  ten  million 
guilders. 

Gold  and  Silver. — The  State-owned  mines  at  Tambang 
Sawah  and  Lebong  Simpang  in  the  Benkoelen  district  of  Sumatra 
have  now  reached  the  producing  stage.  At  Tambang  Sawah 
the  difficulties  of  the  rather  complicated  metallurgical  treatment 
have  not  yet  been  completely  solved,  and  minor  alterations, 

• improvements  and  additions  to  the  existing  plant  are  necessary 
before  the  extraction  process  adopted  is  expected  to  be  a complete 
success.  The  silver-gold  bearing  ore  contains  large  quantities  of 
manganese  dioxide,  and  early  experiments  proved  that  it  could 

* not  be  directly  treated  by  the  well-known  cyanide  process,  because 
the  fine  particles  of  precious  metal  were  coated  with  manganese 
dioxide  and  were  therefore  not  dissolved  by  a solution  of  potassium 
or  sodium  cyanide.  A preliminary  treatment  process  had  there- 
fore to  be  adopted  which  is  claimed  to  be  a new  departure  in 
metallurgical  science  ; this  consists  of  reducing  the  manganese 
dioxide  to  manganese  monoxide  in  a rotary  kiln,  using  wood 
producer  gas  as  a reducing  agent  at  a temperature  of  about  650 
degrees  Centigrade.  It  is  stated  that  after  this  preliminary 
treatment  of  the  ore  the  silver  and  gold  contained  in  the  roasted 
product  is  easily  dissolved  by  the  action  of  a weak  solution  of 
sodium  cyanide.  The  difficulty  up  to  the  present  has  been  to 
obtain  complete  reduction  of  the  manganese  dioxide  to  manganese 

' monoxide.  The  metallurgical  engineers  in  charge  are  confident 
that  the  process  adopted  is  well  suited  for  this  particular  mine, 
and  believe  that  the  recovery  of  gold  will  be  between  96  per  cent, 
to  98  per  cent.,  and  of  silver  between  95  per  cent,  to  97  per  cent. 
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of  the  ore  contents  as  soon  as  the  final  adjustments  to  the  plant 
have  been  completed,  and  the  difficulties  in  practice  not  notice- 
able in  the  early  laboratory  experiments  have  been  overcome. 

The  Government  have  published  no  return  of  output,  although 
it  is  known  that  several  thousand  tons  of  ore  have  been  milled 
this  year  ; this  has  led  to  a doubt  being  expressed  in  some  quarters 
as  to  the  eventual  success  of  the  metallurgical  process  which 
has  been  adopted. 

The  gold  and  silver  ore  now  being  crushed  at  the  Lebong 
Simpang  Mine  offers  no  metallurgical  difficulties  in  treatment. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  output  of  gold  and  silver  from  pri- 
vately owned  mines  was  as  follows  : — 


Mine 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1921. 

1922. 

1921. 

1922. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Paleleh 

246,028 

* 

161,428 

.* 

Totok 

75,007 

— t 

37,089 

— t 

Goeroepahi 

256,104 

460,256 

514,022 

403,062 

Redjang  Lebong 

762,100 

923,899 

4,192,640 

4,979,000 

Simau 

1,237,660 

1,190,402 

12,664,620 

14,944,108 

Equator  . . 

108,698 

213,222 

7,408,222 

6,276,872 

Salida 

235,039 

166,012 

6,808,540 

7,818,590 

Below  is  given  the  total  value  of  the  output  for  the  past  five 
years  of  the  undermentioned  mines : — 


Year! 

Paleleh. 

Simau. 

Redjang  Lebong. 

Guilders. 

Guilders. 

Guilders. 

1918 

552,000 

2,153,000 

1,358,000 

1919 

489,000 

2,143,000 

1,218,000 

1920 

495,000 

2,751,000 

1,567,000 

1921 

461,000 

3,098,000 

1,603,000 

1922 

374,000 

2,826,000 

1,773,000 

January  to  April, 

1923  . . 

118,000 

1,138,000 

601,000 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Simau  mine  has  during  the  last 
live  years  produced  over  a million  pounds’  worth  of  gold  and  silver, 
while  ore  reserves  already  developed  assure  the  present  yearly 
production  for  at  least  the  next  five  years. 

The  success  obtained  at  this  mine  and  also  at  the  better  known 
sister  mine  Redjang  Lebong,  which  together  have  to  date  pro- 


* Not  available. 


f Closed  down. 
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duced  over  five  million  pounds’  worth  of  gold  and  silver,  should 
greatly  stimulate  prospecting  in  the  Benkoelen  districts  of 
Sumatra.  The  State-owned  mines  are  in  the  same  residency, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  under  the  dense  jungle  of  central 
Sumatra  are  other  gold  reserves  which  will  be  revealed  in  time 
and  of  which  the  auriferous  float  boulders  that  are  found  in  the 
net- work  of  small  rivers  are  a most  hopeful  indication. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  Tjimas  and  Pesawahan,  in 
the  South-West  Preanger  Residency,  considerable  prospecting 
activity  has  taken  place  during  the  past  six  months,  and  gold, 
silver  and  copper  ore  deposits  have  been  located  which  may  prove 
of  considerable  importance. 

Diamonds. — The  output  of  the  native  diamond  washings  in 
Borneo  for  1922  amounted  to  1,539  carats  valued  at  about 
168,000  guilders. 

Iodine.— Iodine  is  found  as  “ natrium  ” iodide  in  a dissolved 
state  in  mineral  springs  which  have  been  located  in  the  residencies 
of  Sourabaya,  Semarang  and  Cheribon,  and  has  been  produced 
from  this  source  since  1854. 

It  is  expcrted  from  this  country  as  copper  iodide,  potassium 
iodide  and  pure  iodine. 

Exports  in  1922  were  25,431  kg.  of  iodine,  of  which  7,891  kg. 
were  shipped  to  Holland,  14,400  kg.  to  England,  2,540  kg.  to 
Germany  and  600  kg.  to  China.  In  addition  260  kg.  of  potassium 
iodide  and  46,286  kg.  of  copper  iodide  were  exported,  Great 
Britain  taking  44,922  kg.  of  the  last  named  product. 

Manganese  Ore. — Manganese  ore  is  produced  in  two  mines 
in  Java  and  shipped  from  the  port  of  Tjilatjap.  The  shipment 
amounted  to  5,825  tons  in  1920,  895  tons  in  1921  and  2,551  tons 
in  1922.  Exports  went  entirely  to  Holland  for  orders. 

Iron. — No  development  of  the  iron  ore  reserves  of  this  country 
has  taken  place  during  the  period  under  review.  The  Government 
invite  foreign  capital  for  the  exploitation  of  the  iron  fields  in  the 
Celebes  and  in  South  East  Borneo,  and  sent  a Government  delegate 
to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  ways  and  means  with 
any  foreign  syndicate  who  might  be  prepared  to  place  a proposi- 
tion for  their  exploitation  before  the  authorities. 


VII.— MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  AND  PUBLIC 

CONTRACTS. 

Industries. 

The  Javanese  are  by  nature  agriculturists,  and  even  after 
many  years  of  estrangement  and  town  life  they  return  freely 
to  their  original  pursuit.  The  industrialisation  of  the  native  will 
consequently  be  a very  slow  process  and  will  be  retarded  by  his 
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disinclination  and  aversion  for  systematic  or  methodical  work. 
Industry  has,  nevertheless,  made  great  headway  in  this  country 
during  the  last  ten  years,  but  principally  in  the  preparation  for 
the  market  of  the  various  commodities  obtained  from  natural 
resources  such  as  petroleum  and  other  minerals,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  factories  which  cannot  be  divorced  from  agriculture  and  are 
required  for  converting  estate  produce  into  a marketable  article. 
Although  a number  of  small  factories  exist  for  the.  manufacture 
of  goods  which  are  consumed  locally,  and  some  of  these  factories 
Iiave  proved  a commercial  success,  in  general  it  has  been  shown 
that  local  factories  cannot  compete  in  goods  which  are  made  on 
a much  larger  scale  in  European  countries.  Most  of  the  war- 
time factories  have  now  closed  down  as  the  result  of  their  inability 
to  compete  in  either  price  or  quality  with  the  imported  article 
of  a similar  nature. 

In  truth,  the  world  w7ar  stimulated  industries  in  this  country 
long  before  the  time  was  ripe  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of 
goods,  which  afterwards  would  have  to  compete  with  old-estab- 
lished industries  in  foreign  countries,  and  before  the  native 
labourer  had  been  sufficiently  trained  to  compete  as  a workman 
with  the  more  advanced  white  races,  or  the  resources  of  the 
country  for  the  generating  of  cheap  mechanical  power  and  lines 
of  communication  for  the  local  distribution  of  factory  products 
had  been  sufficiently  developed. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  industries  of  a manufacturing 
nature  have  received  a severe  set-back  during  the  past  two  years, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  discouragement,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  country  will  in  time  emulate  the  example  set  by  Japan,  and 
turn  her  natural  resources  to  good  account  even  to  the  extent  of 
becoming  a competitor  as  an  industrial  nation.  In  this  respect 
a plentiful  supply  of  cheap  labour  in  Java  and  great  reserves 
of  water  power  place  her  in  a peculiarly  fortunate  position. 

Electricity  Supply. — The  plentiful  supply  of  water  power 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  growing  demand  for  electricity 
has  encouraged  an  extended  review  of  the  various  reasons  which 
lead  me  to  believe  that  in  the  next  few  years  this  country  will 
require  a number  of  generating  stations  and  much  machinery 
which  wall  be  driven  directly  or  indirectly  by  electric  power. 

Firstly,  there  are  184  sugar  factories  which  are  not  at  present 
but  in  the  near  future  may  be  worked  by  electricity ; there  is 
already  an  increasing  demand  for  electrically-driven  auxiliaries 
to  these  factories,  such  as  belt  conveyors,  mechanical  grippers 
for  lifting  the  cane  from  railway  cars,  and  even  for  electric  railways 
for  transporting  the  cane  from  the  sugar  fields  to  the  factories. 
Secondly,  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  motors  and  lighting  ** 
sets  for  every  known  industry. 

Thirdly,  in  the  immediate  future,  electricity  will  be  needed  for 
street  and  house  fighting  of  the  minor  towns,  while  many  of  the 
existing  plants  in  the  larger  cities  wall  have  to  be  enlarged  to  meet 
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the  ever-increasing  consumption.  Both  the  State  and  privately- 
owned  railway  companies  are  contemplating  electrifying  their 
existing  lines.  Many  new  electric  tram  lines  will  be  laid  dowre 
in  the  near  future,  while  increased  shipping  and  improvements 
and  extensions  in  harbours  and  harbour  equipments  point  to- 
a similar  demand. 

Electric  power  will  also  be  required  for  industrial  undertakings^ 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  chemical  fertilizers  and  carbide,  and 
in  the  development  of  mines  and  collieries. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  Service 
of  Water  Power  and  Electricity  have  published  the  following 
figures  relating  to  the  probable  public  demand  for  electricity 
in  1930  for  Java  alone  : — [a)  For  lighting  purposes,  30,000  k.w.  ; 
(6)  for  industries,  16,000  k.w.  ; (c)  for  electric  traction,  80,000  k.w. 

The  present  need  for  economy  may  so  retard  industrial  develop- 
ment that  these  figures  may  prove  over-estimated  ; nevertheless* 
they  are  important  as  a guide  to  British  manufacturers  interested 
in  the  supply  of  electric  machinery. 

During  the  war  America  and  Japan  managed  to  supplant 
Germany  as  the  leading  suppliers  of  electric  materials  to  this 
country,  but  the  bulk  of  imports  since  then  have  again  arrived 
from  Germany. 

Water  Supply. — The  bulk  of  the  electric  energy  will  be 
generated  by  water  power.  The  total  water  power  available  in 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  amounts  to  5,500,000  h.p.  divided 
amongst  the  various  islands,  of  which  Java  possesses  500,000* 
Sumatra  2,000,000,  Borneo  2,000,000,  and  Celebes  1,000,000  h.p. 

Of  this  total  only  60,000  to  70,000  h.p.  has  up  to  the  present 
been  exploited. 

In  the  above  schedule  New  Guinea  has  not  been  included  ; 
the  power  exploitable  in  this  island  alone  amounts  to  5,000,000  h.p. 

The  harnessing  of  water  power  and  the  erection  of  electric 
generating  plants  are  stimulated  in  Java  by  the  abundance  of 
cheap  labour  available  and  by  the  plentiful  supply  of  building 
materials  which  may  be  obtained  locally.  Nearly  all  concessions 
granted  are  for  medium  and  high  falls,  that  is  to  say  from  50 
to  200  metres.  The  two  types  of  water  turbines  which  are  at 
present  exclusively  used  are  the  Pelton  wheel  and  the  Francis 
turbine.  With  very  few  exceptions,  all  installations  now  being 
erected  are  of  Swiss  or  German  origin. 

No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  harness  low  falls  of  water 
owing  to  the  large  initial  capital  outlay  entailed  thereby,  although 
the  water  supply  available  at  the  Asahan,  Ombilin  and  other 
rivers  in  Sumatra,  which  would  necessarily  be  low  falls,  have 
been  completely  surveyed  and  will  no  doubt  be  developed  as 
soon  as  money  is  more  plentiful  and  the  large  capital  required 
can  be  found. 

The  public  supply  of  electricity  is  largely  in  private  hands,  the 
exceptions  being  the  municipalities  of  Madioen  and  Padang. 
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As  an  example  of  mixed  private  and  State  enterprise  may  be 
mentioned  the  Gemeenschappelijk  Electriciteitsbedrijf  Bandoeng 
en  Omsstreken  (abbreviated  “ GEBEO  ”),  in  which  company  the 
Government  has  a large  holding.  Owing  to  the  success  of  the 
above  semi-State-owned  company  it  is  rumoured  that  a similar 
agreement  will  be  entered  into  with  other  large  electricity  com- 
panies. The  working  agreement  would  then  be  as  follows  : — 

“ The  Government  will  supply  energy  in  bulk  from 
its  hydro-electric  stations  to  the  various  supply  companies, 
which  latter  will  be  semi-State  and  semi-privately  owned 
concerns.” 

In  this  way  it  is  thought  that  private  initiative  will  be  con- 
tinued with  sound  Government  control  without  detrimentally 
affecting  each  other. 

Transmission  of  Electrical  Energy. — The  climatic  condi- 
tions of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  may  be  called  very  favourable 
to  the  transmission  of  electrical  energy  along  aerial  lines.  Not 
only  is  the  absence  of  snow  or  sleet  a factor  which  much  simplifies 
the  problerfi,  but  the  low  wind  pressure  together  with  the  equa- 
ability  of  temperature  which  obtains  in  these  regions  are  factors 
which  favourably  influence  the  conditions. 

A disadvantage  of  the  tropical  climate  is  the  tremendous 
rainfall  during  the  wet  season,  which  makes  the  application  of 
a weatherproof  paint  or  galvanizing  of  all  exposed  ironwork 
imperative. 

A disadvantage  of  the  tropical  climate  is-  that  owing  to  its 
high  degree  of  humidity  only  non-hydroscopic  insulation  and  rust- 
proof materials  can  be  used  for  the  more  delicate  parts  of  electrical 
machines  and  apparatus. 

Another  important  rule  to  be  observed  is  the  hermetically 
sealing  of  all  delicate  instruments  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
troublesome  insects. 

The  Service  of  Water  Power  and  Electricity. — The 

Service  of  Water  Power  and  Electricity  is  a branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Government  Industries  and  has  been  instituted  by  the 
State  to  deal  with  all  matters  relating  to  the  generation,  trans- 
mission and  supply  of  electrical  energy. 

The  Service  is  sub-divided  into  four  sections  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Electricity  Section  where  all  questions  relating  to  the 

use  of  electricity  and  the  granting  of  concessions  for 
generating  electric  power  are  considered. 

(2)  Section  of  Hydrometry,  whose  function  is  to  consider 

applications  for  concessions  for  the  use  of  water 
power  and  further  the  systematic  investigation  and 
recording  of  all  sources  of  water  power  in  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies. 
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(3)  Section  of  Construction,  dealing  with  the  execution  of 

hydro-electric  works  for  the  State. 

(4)  Section  of  Supply,  dealing  with  the  generation,  trans- 

mission and  supply  of  electricity  in  bulk  to  the 
consumers. 

Information  as  to  the  form  of  application  for  concessions  can 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade. 

The  Asahan  River. — The  largest  source  of  water  power  is 
unfortunately  situated  in  a region  where  as  yet  no  power  is 
needed.  The  Asahan  River  flows  from  the  Toba  Lake,  situated 
in  the  Batak  country  of  North  Sumatra  to  the  east  coast  of 
that  island  and  traverses  an  agricultural  country  of  little 
importance. 

The  Asahan  River  has  been  surveyed  by  the  Dienst  of  Water- 
kracht  en  Electriciteit,  and  it  has  been  established  beyond  doubt 
that  in  this  river  an  economically  exploitable  quantity  of  water 
amounting  to  110  M3  per  second  (3,850  cub.  ft.  per  sec.)  all  the 
year  round  is  available.  Investigations  showed  that  in  the  river 
section  Siroear-Tangga  four  hydro-electric  stations  could  be 
built  in  series  generating  power  as  follows  (1)  Power  station 
Siroear-Halim,  88,000  h.p.  ; (2)  power  station  Halim-Simorea, 

127.000  h.p.  ; (3)  power  station  Wilhelmina,  200,000  h.p.  ; (4) 
power  station  Tangga,  220,000  h.p.  ; total  section  Siroear-Tangga, 

615.000  h.p. 

A further  investigation  showed  that  the  river  section  between 
Tangga  and  Bandar  Poelau  would  yield  another  265,000  h.p., 
bringing  the  total  up  to  880,000  h.p. 

The  development  of  this  huge  reserve  of  power  for  the  manu- 
facture of  synthetic  nitrates  is  one  of  the  great  possibilities  of 
the  future. 

Local  Manufacturing  Industries. — A few  local  industries 
are  doing  well,  amongst  which  should  be  specially  mentioned 
mineral  water  and  lemonade  factories,  ice  factories,  and  the 
smaller  local  soap  factories,  while  the  soap  factory  at  Garoet, 
which  was  recently  built  for  a German  firm,  is  increasing  its 
output  and  specialises  in  the  manufacture  of  toilet  soap,  toilet 
preparations  and  cheap  scent. 

For  the  local  canning  industry,  which  is  centred  at  Bandoeng, 
prospects  are  considered  to  be  favourable  and  the  financial  result 
for  1922  was  satisfactory.  The  local  triplex  chest  factories  find 
it  difficult  to  compete  with  the  imported  article,  one  reason  being 
that  a refund  of  import  duty  is  made  on  foreign  vinesta  chests  upon 
their  re-export,  whereas  the  local  industry  has  to  pay  import  duty 
on  the  caseine,  fittings,  etc.,  imported,  and  can  obtain  no  refund 
when  the  chests  are  shipped  abroad. 

Paints,  dyes,  enamel,  varnish  and  distempers  are  made  in 
local  paint  and  varnish  works  ; there  is,  however,  still  a pro- 
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nounced  prejudice  against  the  local  article,  and  sales  have  been 
disappointing.  This  industry  is  further  handicapped  by  the 
high  freights  charged  by  the  inter-coasting  steamship  companies 
and  the  high  portage  rates  demanded  by  the  railways. 

The  paper  mill  at  Padalarang  commenced  operations  at  the 
end  of  1 922  and  has  since  been  working  half-time,  the  complete 
installation  will  be  finished  and  working  in  September.  This 
mill  is  subsidised  by  the  Government nevertheless,  it  is  doubtful 
if  locally-made  paper  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  imported 
article  in  this  market. 

The  cost  price  of  rope  manufactured  in  the  Lampong  District 
worked  out  at  f.97'00  per  100  kg.,  at  which  price  it  was  found 
impossible  to  compete  with  the  imported  article. 

The  idea  of  erecting  a second  quinine  factory  in  Java  has 
been  given  up. 

Printing  works  have  had  a good  year,  and  financial  results 
have  been  generally  favourable.  This  industry  has  advanced 
steadily  for  many  years,  so  much  so  that  printing  can  now  be 
done  as  well  and  as  cheaply  in  Java  as  in  European  countries  ; 
this  may  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  latest  types  of  machinery 
in  the  newer  establishments  and  because  the  native  compositors 
and  printers  are  working  under  the  direct  control  of  skilled 
European  foremen. 

Native  Industries. — An  increased  demand  for  batik  cloth 
has  stimulated  this  native  industry,  and  good  prices  are  now 
being  obtained  for  the  genuine  article.  The  native  weaving 
industry  has  been  revived,  and  the  Government  are  most  active 
in  stimulating  this  industry,  which  is  considered  of  considerable 
economic  importance  to  the  population. 

Public  Contracts. — Although  a number  of  contracts  have 
been  set  for  the  minor  requirements  of  various  Government 
departments,  and  the  Central  Purchasing  Department  at  Bandoeng 
has  published  monthly  lists  of  their  purchases  and  requirements, 
there  have  been. few  tenders  called  for  of  more  than  local  interest. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  rules  that  govern  the  buying  of  all 
requirements  for  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  Government. 
Briefly,  the  regulations  are  that  all  goods  obtainable  locally  shall 
be  purchased  from  firms  established  in  this  country,  and  that 
goods  that  are  not  so  obtainable  shall  be  purchased  in  Holland 
or  elsewhere  by  the  Colonial  Department  at  The  Hague.  It 
will  be  seen  that  whilst  the  present  rules  debar  a foreign  firm  not 
represented  in  this  country  from  tendering  direct  to  the  local 
Government,  there  is  no  objection  to  a local  firm  or  an  agent  who- 
has  an  office  in  this  country  submitting  tenders  for  goods  made 
by  a foreign  manufacturer,  provided  that  such  goods  are  stocked 
in  this  country.  Many  of  the  local  contracts  given  during 
the  past  two  years  were  of  considerable  value,  and  in  not  a few 
cases  British  manufacturers  have  reaped  the  benefit,  the  tenders 
having  been  submitted  by  their  local  representatives. 
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The  question  of  local  representation  was  fully  dealt  with  in 
my  last  report,  and  I can  only  again  emphasise  the  necessity 
for  British  manufacturers  to  see  that  they  are  well  represented 
in  Netherland  India,  and  advise  that  goods  in  constant  demand 
are  sent  out  regularly  on  consignment  to  accredited  agents,  so 
that  in  the  event  of  the  Government  at  any  time  calling 
for  tenders  the  representatives  of  British  firms  will  have  the 
required  goods  on  hand  arid  be  in  the  same  favourable  position 
as  the  representatives  of  Dutch,  German,  Belgian  and  Swedish 
manufacturers.  Our  competitors  appear  to  have  fully  realized 
that  they  cannot  expect  their  agents  to  obtain  for  them  orders 
from  the  local  Government  unless  they  have  the  goods  in  stock 
and  thus  fulfil  the  regulations  that  have  been  laid  down  and 
are  strictly  adhered  to. 

It  must  be  recognised  that  many  of  the  non-British  concerns 
who  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  local  contracts  are  in  a 
far  more  favourable  position  than  British  manufacturers,  as  they 
have  opened  branch  establishments  locally,  so  that  the  forwarding 
of  their  goods  to  this  country  is  purely  an  inter-company  arrange- 
ment and  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  opening  credits  and 
such  like  financial  arrangements  ; this  being  so,  the  only  way  for 
British  manufacturers  to  come  in  on  an  equal  footing  is  for  them 
also  to  open  up  branch  offices  in  this  country  or  alternatively 
to  put  complete  faith  in  agents  of  undoubted  commercial  integrity 
and  consign  their  goods  to  them. 


VIII.— SOCIAL  QUESTIONS. 

Cost  of  Living. — For  Europeans,  the  cost  of  living  has  in 
no  way  decreased,  a slight  reduction  in  a few  of  the  prime  necessi- 
ties of  life  having  been  counter-balanced  by  increased  municipal 
taxes ; it  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  record  that  Europeans 
are  now  able  to  obtain,  at  the  same  price,  suitable  foodstuffs  of 
a far  better  quality  than  was  the  case  a couple  of  years  ago. 
This  is  due  to  the  establishment  by  a wholesale  importer  of 
Australian  food  products  of  central  cold  storage  plants  in  Batavia 
and  vSourabaya,  and  during  the  last  twelve  months  to  the  opening 
■of  retail  cold  storage  shops  in  several  of  the  larger  towns.  Prime 
Australian  beef,  mutton,  pork,  veal  and  ham,  also  fresh  fish, 
game,  fruits,  butter  and  cheese,  in  fact  all  commodities  that  make 
up  the  daily  food  of  Europeans  can  now  be  regularly  obtained. 
Although  greatly  improving  living  conditions,  this  much  welcomed 
■enterprise  has  not  lowered  the  cost  of  living ; in  time,  as  sales 
increase  and  overhead  charges  decrease,  considerable  reduction 
in  the  current  retail  prices  of  cold  storage  imports  may  be 
expected. 

Imported  foodstuffs  which  are  consumed  mostly  by  natives 
now  cost  less ; locally  grown  food  is  from  15  per  cent,  to  20  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  twelve  months  ago. 
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The  cost  of  living  for  Europeans  is  considered  to  be  from  135 
per  cent,  to  140  per  cent,  and  for  natives  from  95  per  cent,  to 
110  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1914. 

Rents. — Rents  have  decreased  considerably  during  the  period 
under  review,  and  small  but  suitable  European  dwellings  are  now 
obtainable  at  from  f.200'00  to  f.300'00  a month,  while  a few 
small  houses  built  on  the  outskirts  of  Batavia  and  Sourabaya  are 
offering  at  as  low  a rent  as  f.  150'00  per  month.  These  are  of 
a modern  suburban  type,  built  in  rows  on  either  side  of  newly 
constructed  streets,  and  have  none  of  the  comforts  usually  attri- 
buted to  Eastern  bungalows  ; they  have  no  gardens,  and  the 
large  open  verandahs,  which  have  always  been  considered  an 
integral  part  of  a house  in  the  tropics,  have  been  done  away  with. 
Although  this  modern  type  of  house  fulfils  a necessity  and  pro- 
vides a home  for  those  with  small  salaries,  in  the  writer’s  opinion 
they  are  not  suitable  for  the  tropics,  and  should  not  be  taken 
by  anyone  not  thoroughly  acclimatised  and  able  to  withstand  the 
heat  of  this  country. 

For  houses  of  the  old  bungalow  type  with  large  gardens,  there 
is  always  a demand,  and  they  still  command  rents  of  from  f. 350' 00 
to  f. 600' 00  a month. 

Labour. — During  the  past  twelve  months  there  has  been 
considerable  unemployment  resulting  in  labour  problems  hitherto 
unfamiliar,  though  common  in  most  other  countries.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  the  trade  depression  which  followed  the 
trade  boom  of  1919  and  1920  and  led  to  a general  reduction  in 
the  number  of  Civil  Servants  employed,  a restriction  of  all  form 
of  development  work  not  immediately  necessary  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  all  unnecessary  employment  of  labour.  The  last  men- 
tioned effect  of  the  slump  may,  to  the  reader  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  customs  of  the  East,  seem  of  doubtful  significance, 
nevertheless  it  is  a very  important  contributory  cause  to  the 
present  state  of  unemployment,  as,  in  times  of  prosperity,  it  is 
a not  uncommon  practice  in  this  country  to  employ  two  or  even 
three  natives  to  do  one  man’s  work. 

The  classes  mostly  affected  are  : — (a)  Europeans  who  came 
out  after  the  war  and  were  then  able  to  obtain  temporary  employ- 
ment ; ( b ) Europeans  born  in  this  country  formerly  employed 
in  the  branches  of  the  Government  Service  dealing  with  the 
development  of  new  roads  and  railways,  and  the  fostering  of 
Government  industries  ; ( c ) educated  natives  qualified  for  such 
positions  as  junior  clerks,  storekeepers  or  mandoors  (foremen) 
in  charge  of  native  labour  gangs. 

The  uneducated  coolie  is  also  affected  by  the  present  shortage 
of  work,  but  in  the  writer’s  opinion  this  is  not  of  such  consequence, 
as  the  Javanese  are  never  anxious  to  find  regular  employment, 
and  when  work  is  not  easily  obtained  they  return  to  their  kam- 
pongs  where  they  are  able  to  exist  on  vegetables,  rice  and  dried 
fish,  procured  for  the  few  cents  a day  derived  from  the  sale  of 
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the  surplus  production  of  their  homesteads,  or  in  payment  for 
a few  hours  casual  labour  a week. 

His  Excellency,  in  his  recent  address  to  the  People’s  Council, 
stated  that  the  Labour  Commission  had  done  good  work  in 
dealing  with  the  unemployment  caused  by  the  slump  and  had 
collected  certain  necessary  particulars,  and  thus  the  Government 
had  been  kept  fully  informed  of  the  extent  of  unemployment. 
They  had,  by  means  of  establishing  and  assisting  municipal 
labour  exchanges,  done  everything  in  their  power  to  mitigate, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  results  of  unemployment. 

Happily,  the  unemployment  in  the  outer  possessions,  and 
particularly  in  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra,  had  turned  out  to 
be  less  serious  than  was  anticipated. 

It  is  considered  desirable  to  maintain  the  Labour  Commission 
as  many  useful  results  are  anticipated.  It  is  intended  that  the 
labour  inspection  organization  be  incorporated  in  this  Commission. 

The  preparations  for  the  gradual  introduction  of  social  legisla- 
tion are  being  taken  in  hand  by  the  Labour  Commission. 

Items  for  further  consideration  are  the  conventions,  accepted 
at  the  International  Labour  Conference,  labour  contracts,  and 
a regulation  affecting  child  labour  in  workshops  and  factories. 

A mediatory  Council  has  been  formed  in  order  to  prevent 
labour  disputes  as  far  as  possible  in  public  services  ; and  pre- 
paratory work  is  being  carried  out  with  a view  to  introducing 
organised  discussions  between  employers  and  employees. 

In  view  of  the  objections  raised  in  various  quarters  against 
the  abolition  of  the  penal  sanction  on  re-engagement  contracts 
which  it  was  intended  should  take  effect  as  from  January  1, 
1926,  this  question  will  be  further  considered.  The  second 
chamber  of  the  States-General  has,  by  means  of  a Commission 
selected  from  amongst  its  members,  caused  this  matter  to  be 
examined  ; the  Netherlands  Legislature  will,  after  the  receipt 
of  fuller  information,  give  its  decision. 

Health. — The  situation  during  the  past  year  with  regard  to 
health  may  be  considered  satisfactory.  Mortality  figures  still 
continue  to  decrease,  deaths  per  thousand  were  20'2,  21  and  19*1 
for  west,  middle  and  east  Java  respectively. 

Malaria  and  Java  fever  has  not  been  prevalent  amongst  the 
European  population,  and  cases  of  typhoid  and  dysentery  have 
been  fewer  than  usual ; this  is  attributable  to  the  purer  drinking 
water  supply  now  available  in  the  big  towns.  No  cholera  occurred, 
and  the  few  cases  of  small-pox  recorded  were  promptly  taken 
in  hand  by  the  public  health  authorities. 

Unfortunately  the  plague  in  Central  Java  is  in  no  way  miti- 
gating, and  this  malady  has  grown  to  serious  proportions  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  by  the  medical  service 
to  combat  it.  During  1922  eleven  thousand  succumbed.  The 
districts  most  seriously  affected  are  all  in  Java.  A disquieting 
feature  is  that  this  epidemic  also  appeared  in  two  places  in  the 
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outer  possessions,  namely  in  the  Karimoen  Island  (Riauw 
Archipelago)  and  Macassar  (Celebes),  but  thanks  to  the  police 
and  the  medical  officers  in  these  districts,  the  plague  has  been 
checked  in  both  places,  and  no  fresh  cases  have  occurred  during 
the  last  months. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  the  clearing  establishments 
at  Palenbang  and  Macassar  were  brought  into  use  for  the  reception 
and  care  of  lunatics  ; the  lunatic  asylum  at  Magelang  and  the 
new  clearing  station  at  Batavia  are  also  available.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  fit  up  the  one-time  Military  Hospital  at  Sabang 
as  a lunatic  asylum  for  the  Atjeh  district. 

Population. — In  round  numbers  the  population  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  is  49J  millions.  The  population  of 
Java  is  steadily  increasing,  and  according  to  the  census  published 
by  the  Department  of  Interior  on  the  21st  of  October,  1922,  is 
34,984,171,  which  is  made  up  of  135,288  Europeans,  34,433,476 
natives  and  415,407  foreign  orientals.  In  1905  it  was  30,360,667 
and  in  1917  34,157,383. 

In  the  outer  islands  the  population  is  also  increasing,  but 
more  slowly  than  in  Java,  the  favoured  districts  being  the  agri- 
cultural residencies  of  Sumatra  east  coast,  Lampong  and  south 
and  east  Borneo.  This  increase  is  very  encouraging  for  the 
development  of  these  agricultural  districts,  since  for  many  years 
industrial  progress  here  has  been  handicapped  by  a shortage 
of  labour. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  living  in  the  numerous  islands 
that  are  known  as  the  outer  possessions  is  14,366,633,  of  which 
34,420  are  Europeans,  13,871,144  natives  and  461,099  foreign 
orientals. 

Emigration  from  Java  to  the  outer  islands  is  steadily  going 
on,  but  not  to  the  extent  warranted  by  the  opportunities  for 
bettering  themselves  offered  to  the  Javanese  in  the  vast  territories 
bordering  their  native  island.' 

The  Press. — The  freedom  of  the  press  was  inaugurated  in 
1906,  and  Government  supervision  is  now  confined  to  the  rule 
that  the  printer  or  publisher  of  any  newspaper  (by  which  is 
intended  daily  papers  and  other  periodicals)  must  submit  a signed 
copy  of  the  paper  within  twenty-four  hours  of  its  publication 
to  the  Head  of  the  local  Government,  i.e.,  the  Resident  or  Assistant 
Resident  of  the  district  in  which  the  paper  is  published.  For 
daily  papers  of  many  years  standing,  this  rule  is  in  practice 
not  enforced,  but  anyone  bringing  out  a new  periodical  is  expected 
to  carry  out  this  regulation. 

The  Governor-General  is  authorized  to  forbid  the  spreading 
of  reports  by  means  of  the  printed  press  regarding  the  movements 
of  troops  and  the  navy,  as  well  as  the  importing  and  distributing 
of  foreign  printed  matter  which  is  of  a revolutionary  nature  or 
may  be  considered  to  have  a detrimental  influence  in  this  country. 
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Besides  a considerable  number  of  periodicals  of  a professional 
or  technical  nature  which  as  a rule  are  published  once  a month, 
there  are  many  daily  and  weekly  papers  printed  in  Dutch,  and 
several  printed  in  the  native  languages. 

The  scattered  nature  of  these  territories  makes  it  impracticable 
for  one  daily  paper  to  cover  the  whole  country  ; there  is  therefore 
no  paper  which  can  be  singled  out  as  a “ leading  daily  ” ; there 
are,  however,  papers  of  considerable  merit  published  daily  in 
all  the  larger  towns.  The  following  daily  papers  may  be  specially 
mentioned  as  of  interest  to  the  British  capitalist,  merchant  or 
agent  who  is  concerned  in  Netherland  East  Indian  business  affairs, 
and  wishes  to  advertise  his  wares  locally  : — 

1.  Het  Nieuws  vjd  Dag  voor  Ned.  Indie  (published  in  Batavia). 

2.  Java  Bode  (published  in  Batavia). 

3.  Bataviaasch  Nieuwsblad  (published  in  Batavia.) 

4.  De  Locomotief  (published  in  Semarang). 

5.  Soerabajaasch  Handelsblad  (published  in  Sourabaya). 

6.  Nieuwe  Soerabaja  Courant  (published  in  Sourabaya). 

7.  Soerabajaasch  Nieuwsblad  (published  in  Sourabaya). 

8.  Preanger  Bode  (published  in  Bandoeng). 

9.  Sumatra  Post  (published  in  Medan)  (Deli). 

10.  Deli  Courant  (published  in  Medan)  (Deli). 

1 1 . Sumatra  Bode  (published  in  Padang)  (Sumatra) . 

12.  Macassar sche  Courant  (published  in  Macassar)  (Celebes). 

Of  the  vernacular  papers  the  best  known  are r- 

1.  Sin  Pon  (published  in  Batavia). 

2.  Djawa  Tengah  (published  in  Semarang). 

3.  Pewarta  Soerabaja  (published  in  Sourabaya). 

The  whole  of  the  Press  receive  their  foreign  news  and  also 
news  from  the  more  distant  parts  of  this  country  by  means  of 
the  Press  Bureau  “ Aneta  ” (Algemeen  Nieuws  en  Telegraaf- 
agentschap)  who  are  Reuter’s  agents  and  were  established  in 
1917.  The  head  office  of  Aneta  is  in  Weltevreden  (Java),  and 
branch  offices  have  been  opened  in  Batavia,  Semarang,  Sourabaya 
and  The  Hague ; in  addition,  representatives  have  been 
appointed  in  other  parts  of  these  islands  and  throughout  the 
Orient. 

Local  papers  are  able  to  publish  the  latest  cables  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  within  a few  hours  of  the  recorded  events 
having  taken  place,  while  by  subscribing  to  Aneta’s  special 
cable  news  service  business  men  in  Batavia  may  obtain  the  latest 
commercial  news  within  an  hour  of  the  information  being  received 
by  radio  or  cable. 

In  addition,  Aneta  also  supply  the  press  in  Holland  with  news 
from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the  Orient.  Further,  they 
have  added  to  their  activities  an  Advertisement  Department 
which  receives  both  local  and  foreign  advertisements  for  insertion 
in  the  Netherland  East  Indian  press. 
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Note. — Owing  to  discrepancies  in  the  various  official  sources  from 
which  these  statistics,  and  those  in  the  body  of  the  report,  have  been 
taken,  the  figures,  though  in  the  main  correct,  are,  in  certain  cases, 
approximate. 

APPENDIX  I. 

Principal  Exports  from  Java  and  Madura  on  private  account 
(quantities  only)  arranged  according  to  the  International 

Schedule. 


Jan.  to  Mar. 


Export  Items. 

Unit. 

1921. 

1922. 

1922. 

1923. 

Animal  Products. 
Hides — 

Buffalo 

Kg.  .. 

2,007,000 

2,119,000 

410,000 

747,000 

Cattle 

1,295,000 

2,217,000 

523,000 

295,000 

Skins,  kid  and  goat  . . 

No.  .. 

946,000 

1,192,000 

216,000 

371,000 

Iguana 

t 9 

70,637 

94,261 

19,162 

36,759 

Horns,  buffalo . . 

Kg.  .. 

1,800 

3,655 

550 

550 

Bird  nests,  edible  . . 

115,929 

37,302 

9,055 

9,956 

Vegetable  Products. 
Rice,  cleaned  . . 

909,000 

10,749,000 

6,000 

2,483,000 

Maize  . . 

9 9 

4,000 

9,769,000 

3,391,000 

16,142,000 

Tapioca — 

Flour 

9 9 

62,447,000 

63,374,000 

12,251,000 

13,526,000 

Flake 

,, 

6, 388,000 

7,908,000 

853,000 

560,000 

Pearl . . 

9 9 

10,478,000 

9,902,000 

1,873,000 

327,000 

Oil  seed — 

Castor 

9 9 

2,406,000 

1,234,000 

409,000 

324,000 

Capoc 

9 9 

12,030,000 

17,864,000 

8,025,000 

8,054,000 

Peanuts — - 

Shelled 

It 

4,860,000 

5,482,000 

987,000 

1,712,000 

Unshelled 

It 

7,250,000 

4,847,000 

1,108,000 

989,000 

Sesame  seed 

9 9 • * 

1,064,000 

1,037,000 

310,000 

330,000 

Copra 

99 

93,010,000 

53,233,000 

11,543,000 

13,187,000 

Copra  oil 

Litres 

30,310,000 

12,000 

* 

26,000 

Peanut  oil 

1,211,705 

145,804 

145,408 

2,700 

Copra  oil  cake  . . 

Kg.  .. 

10,385,000 

14,623,000 

2,037,000 

2,442,000 

Cocoa  beans 

1,056,000 

1,091,000 

169,000 

341,000 

Coffee,  husked — 

Java 

9 9 • • 

1,179,000 

1,615,000 

*453,000 

231,000 

Liberia 

9 9 • • 

95,000 

418,000 

53,000 

18,000 

Robusta 

9 9 • • 

26,244,000 

37,598,000 

7,645,000 

2,991,000 

Other 

9 9 • • 

3,256,000 

2,650,000 

287,000 

171,000 

Tea 

9 9 • • 

30,750,000 

36,688,000 

8,904,000 

10,423,00 

,,  Waste 

9 9 • • 

702,000 

298,000 

126;  000 

80,000 

Cassia  vera 

9 9 • • 

65,290 

109,506 

6,420 

118,374 

Cinnamon 

9 9 • • 

69,033 

80,204 

11,145 

8,500 

Cloves 

9 9 • • 

16,899 

2,234 

1,118 

30 

Mace 

9 9 • • 

27,335 

103,163 

5,717 

8,002 

Nutmegs — 

Unground 

9 9 • • 

77,335 

92,838 

10,453 

9,979 

Ground 

9 9 • • 

113,928 

148,300 

25,437 

93,347 

Pepper — 

Black 

9 9 • • 

15,308,000 

10,108,000 

1,307,000 

2,627,000 

White 

9 9 • • 

1,826,000 

1,555,000 

464,000 

454,000 

Sugar — - 

White,  Java,  cane  . . 

M.  tons 

1,628,621 

1,369,617 

125,081 

344,970 

Brown  muscavado 

48,083 

36,484 

2,943 

4,425 

Molasses 

# f 

117,911 

s97,033 

16,116 

14,946 

Palm-tree 

Kg.  .. 

2,014,550 

1,316,395 

9,588 

* 

* Not  available. 
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Appendix  I — continued. 


Principal  Exports  from  Java  and  Madura  (quantities  only)  arranged 
according  to  the  International  Schedule — continued. 


Export  Items. 

Unit. 

1921. 

1922.  * 

Jan.  to 
1922. 

March. 

1923. 

Other  Vegetable 
Products. 

Betel  or  areca  nuts 

Kg.  .. 

6,823,000 

7,539,000 

1,512,000 

1,259,000 

Cinchona  bark 

4,636,000 

6,617,000 

1,569,000 

1,455,000 

Cocoa  leaves  . . 

,, 

1,072,673 

1,283,503 

329,524 

268,964 

Cubeb  berries  . . 

74,045 

133,816 

20,686 

64,143 

Roots  . . 

ft 

14,605 

28,031 

» * 

228,000 

Citronella  oil  . . 

,, 

278,160 

434,708 

101,603 

117,232 

Rubber  plantation 

tt 

29,350,000 

31,659,000 

6,980,000 

8,561,000 

Gum  damar 

tt 

1,148,000 

1,954,000 

407,000 

856,000 

Gambier 

1,466 

450 

* 

180 

Tobacco,  leaf — 
Wrapper 

7,421,000 

15,697,000 

4,743,000 

5,611,000 

Filler 

tt 

23,909,000 

20,406,000 

7,873,000 

9,051,000 

Shag 

„ . • 

83,000 

143,000 

24,000 

31,000 

Fibres  and  Textiles. 
Cotton — 

Raw 

167,000 

739,000 

323,000 

116,000 

Ginned 

yt  * •• 

498,000 

442,000 

187,000 

153,000 

Sisal  fibre 

yt  • • 

12,537,000 

11,438,000 

2,360,000 

2,710,000 

Capoc 

' 

17,586,000 

15,128,000 

4,006,000 

4,148,000 

Palm  fibre 

,, 

7,725 

26,594 

5,274 

7,064 

Hats — 
Bamboo 

Piece 

1,402,000 

2,827,000 

407,000 

787,000 

Pandan 

1 1 

5,972,000 

7,437,000 

1,547,000 

2,946,000 

Wood. 

Rattan 

Kg.  .. 

940,000 

2,000,000 

114,000 

11,000 

Teakwood — - 
Sawn 

Cubic 

metres 

170 

82 

60 

* 

Unsawn 

>> 

852 

3,167 

792 

293 

Non-Metallic  Mineral 
Products. 
Kerosene 

Litres 

201,517 

15,477 

7,044 

Lubricating  oil 

Kg.  .. 

1,415,675 

1,823,748 

511,662 

131,744 

Residual  (fuel)  oil 

Litres 

6,337,988 

3,269,912 

-t 

— t 

Paraffin  wax 

Kg.  .. 

3,177,000 

2,876,000 

621,000 

908,000 

Metals. 

Tin  

13,538,000 

15,456,000 

3,545,000 

3,769,000 

Indigo,  natural — 

Dry 

69,777 

13,154 

8,354 

2,536 

Wet  . . .. 

6,250 

4,470 

2,000 

1,200 

Alcohol,  under  70  deg. 

Litres 

1,373,000 

643,000 

303,000 

189,000 

Alcohol,  over  70  deg. 

,, 

8,029,000 

9,279,000 

2,098,000 

3,709,000 

Quinine 

Kg.  .. 

281,578 

124,589 

25,424 

47,019 

* Not  available.  f No  reliable  figure  available. 


APPENDIX  II. 


Export  of  Sugar  (Superior  Java  Cane). 
(In  1,000  kgs.) 


Country  of  Destination. 

1921. 

1922. 

Jan.  to  Mar. 

1922. 

1923. 

Holland  and  Order 

15,392 

30,834 

2 

560 

Great  Britain 

10,289 

79,735 

— 

1,526 

Germany 

108 

14,647 

— 

— 

France 

12,271 

41,653 

— 

36,525 

Belgium 

— 

3,255 

— 

— 

Italy 

51,026 

8,100 

— 

— 

Norway  .; . 

■ — 

2,462 

' — 

— 

Finland 

— 

7,174 

— • 

— 

Russia 

— 

4,168 

— 

— 

Roumania  . . 

6,771 

— 

— 

— 

Greece 

11,311 

13,621 

— 

3,951 

Turkey 

10,989 

11,850 

— 

— 

Other  Europe 

695 

21,438 

1 

509 

Canada  (Vancouver) 

5,086 

5,091 

— 

— 

U.S.A 

305 

— 

— 

■ — 

Port  Said 

75,93.7 

155,216 

— 

17,746 

Egypt  and  Order 

11,726 

Arabia 

21 

800 

16 

204 

Bombay  and  Order 

122,464 

94,578 

355 

43,191 

Calcutta  and  Order 

344,114 

129,253 

8,546 

56,686 

Karachi  and  Order 

158,077 

41,500 

2,861 

43,209 

Colombo  and  Order 

16,502 

19,782 

1,492 

5,657 

Madras  and  Order 

7,085 

6,028 

— 

3,731 

Bhaouagar 

— 

— 

— 

1,018 

Rangoon 

14,092 

16,986 

3,661 

5,327 

Rest  of  British  India 

6,542 

51 

— - 

670 

Marmagoa 

— 

366 

— 

— 

Penang 

5,402 

7,444 

1,384 

3,029 

Singapore 

77,7  M 

64,568 

9,267 

13,135 

Bangkok 

2,752 

12,406 

508 

— 

Hongkong 

342,180 

219,829 

31,061 

66,408 

Amoy 

7,402 

(b) 

(6) 

— 

Shanghai 

20,686 

— 

(b) 

China 

(a) 

22,699 

1,059 

2,188 

Dalny 

8,122 

9,257 

4,072 

2,551 

Muke 

4,594 

6,073 

1,802 

1,527 

Korea 

— 

4,405 

— 

— 

Moji.  . 

52,394 

92,806 

13,793 

6,393 

Kobe  

51,693 

29,212 

4,203 

6,616 

Osaka  and  Order 

61,420 

76,309 

15,681 

4,409 

Yokohama  and  Order 

66,052 

73,874 

9,381 

8,244 

Nagoya 

2,785 

12,834 

7,723 

— 

Rest  of  Japan  and  Formosa 

22,498 

25,958 

7,775 

4,033 

Sydney 

2,067 

178 

152 

— 

(a)  See  Amoy  and  Shanghai.  ( b ) Not  available  : see  China. 
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Appendix  II — continued. 

Export  of  Sugar  (Superior  Java  Cane).  (In  1,000  kgs.) — continued. 


Country  of  Destination. 

1921. 

1922. 

Jan.  to  Mar. 

1922. 

1923. 

Melbourne  . . 

6,581 

1,503 

Adelaide 

6,488 

— 

— 

— 

Rest  of  Australia  and 

New  Zealand 

6,148 

1,266 

265 

2,162 

French  Indo-China 

— 

— 

— 

101 

Elsewhere  . . 

228 

208 

21 

15 

Total 

1,628,621 

1,369,617 

125,081 

344,970 

Brown  Muscavado. 

(In  1,000  kgs.) 

Great  Britain 

177 

(a) 

(a) 

British  India 

3,841 

1,051 

509 

Penang 

95 

263 

(a) 

(a) 

Singapore 

340 

2,293 

376 

208 

Bangkok 

51 

102 

102 

— 

Hongkong  . . 

30,165 

21,746 

1,596 

3,065 

China 

695 

204 

143 

203 

Shanghai 

5,652 

6,434 

(a) 

{a) 

Yokohama 

5,260 

2,221 

— 

948 

Osaka  . . 

1,723 

971 

(a) 

(a) 

Nagoya 

242 

1,022 

(a) 

(a) 

Elsewhere 

19 

— 

217 

1 

Total 

48,083 

36,484 

2,943 

4,425 

Molasses.  (In  1,000  kgs.) 

Calcutta 

63,325 

53,429 

3,445 

6,250 

Rest  of  British  India 

5,955 

7,904 

1,504 

1,043 

Marmagao 

1,992 

851 

— 

— 

Penang 

864 

1,514 

444 

408 

Singapore 

2,159 

1,784 

1,418 

152 

Hongkong 

27,159 

20,167 

6,152 

5,749 

Bangkok 

13,283 

10,210 

2,948 

1,152 

China 

3,046 

888 

— 

— 

Australia 

128 

281 

205 

194 

Elsewhere 

— 

5 

— 

— 

Total 

117,911 

97,033 

16,116 

14,946 

(a)  Not  available  ; if  any,  included  with  “elsewhere.” 
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APPENDIX  HI. 

Principal  Imports  into  Java  and  Madura — Quantities  only — - 
Arranged  According  to  the  International  Schedule. 


Jan.  to  Mar. 

Import  Items. 

Unit. 

1921. 

1922. 

1922. 

1923. 

Animals  and  Animal 

Products. 

Cattle,  horned 

No.  .. 

4,161 

5,085 

1,845 

594 

Meat,  preserved — 
Ham 

Kg.  .. 

315,146 

m 

321,088 

65,299 

66,168 

Other 

601,822 

619,187 

103,251 

137,079 

Fresh 

174,315 

253,185 

74,048 

101,938 

Fish — 

Tinned 

2,084,173 

1,622,445 

387,197 

740,705 

Salt  or  dried 

,, 

46,262,000 

38,385,000 

12,888,000 

9,945,000 

Butter,  natural — 

Tinned 

», 

2,464,000 

2,085,000 

391,000 

842,000 

Artificial  . . 

153,037 

121,727 

27,786 

34,552 

Cheese 

519,993 

566,627 

161,556 

122,930 

Milk- 

Condensed 

4,650,000 

5,011,000 

1,321,000 

1,165,000 

Sterilized 

Litres 

2,863,000 

2,495,000 

560,000 

577,000 

Waxes,  animal 

Kg.  .. 

302,668 

83,322 

34,634 

21,889 

Vegetables  and 
Products  of. 
Rice,  cleaned-  - 

Indian 

9 9 • • 

96,446,000 

80,933,000 

41,665,000 

36,138,000 

Saigon 

9 9 * * 

361,160,000 

219,834,000 

92,226,000 

15,253,000 

Siamese 

103,466,000 

94,603,000 

40,352,000 

39,452,000 

All  other 

8,284,000 

5,275,000 

1,694,000 

1,752,000 

Corn,  meal 

113,702 

94,009 

47,056 

11,428 

Flour,  wheat 

29,889,000 

28,951,000 

6,642,000 

7,519,000 

Biscuits  and  crackers 

882,000 

1,311,000 

369,000 

490,000 

Fruits,  fresh 

FI.  1 

321,033 

467,122 

115,729 

94,133 

Soya  beans  . . 

Kg. 

78,763,000 

93,726,000 

33,086,000 

51,329,000 

Vegetables — 
Tinned 

fi.  ! ! 

959,000 

775,000 

242,000 

177,000 

Dried 

1,310,000 

972,000 

114,000 

95,000 

Tea,  leaf 

Ivg.  . . 

2,801,000 

2,761,000 

590,000 

650,000 

Linseed  oil — 

In  tins 

Litres 

566,400 

932,400 

221,400 

203,200 

In  drums 

212,400 

103,400 

51,400 

44,000 

Vinegar — 
Essence  . . 

118,563 

212,800 

49,581 

67,940 

All  other  . . 

17,750 

32,714 

4,574 

7,598 

Beer — 

Stout,  bottled 

524,200 

627,700 

215,200 

112,500 

Other 

6,211,300 

4,837,100 

1,159,900 

2.399,600 

In  barrels 

81,300 

69,100 

10,800 

34,100 

Wines,  still — 

Bottled 

899,000 

653,400 

173,300 

120,700 

In  barrels.. 

260,300 

273,100 

72,900 

61,800 

Sparkling 

Bott. 

169,000 

123,000 

21,900 

21,000 
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Appendix  III — continued. 


Principal  Imports  into  Java  and  Madura  (quantities  only)  arranged 
according  to  the  International  Schedule — continued. 


Import  Items. 

Unit. 

1921. 

1922. 

Jan.  to  Mar. 

1922. 

1923. 

Vegetables  and 

Products  of — cont. 

Brandy,  bottled 

Litres 

10,457 

12,342 

4,355 

858 

Cognac,  bottled 

292,904 

180,524 

73,887 

37,991 

Gin,  Hollands, 

bottled 

719,100 

558,800 

178,800 

976,000 

Whisky 

# } f 

347,532 

197,433 

50,035 

46,165 

Mineral  waters 

Bott. 

1,093,300 

836,000 

220,700 

288,400 

Other  Vegetable 
Products. 
Rubber  tyres — 

Auto 

No.  .. 

221,119 

248,124 

62,246 

52,155 

Bicycles  . . 

344,516 

395,143 

98,532 

82,312 

Gambir  (tanning 

extract)  . . 

Kg.  .. 

2,420,810 

2,204,620 

715,388 

538,784 

Pine  tar  (Swedish)  . . 

Litres 

39,658 

89,023 

43,877 

17,162 

Agar-Agar,  iellv 

Kg.  .. 

210,061 

161,345 

66,385 

38,681 

Tobacco — 

Cigarettes 

,, 

2,042,800 

2,195,600 

452,900 

452,800 

Cigars 

, , 

148,800 

120,000 

31,100 

28,300 

Smoking 

1,122,800 

1,066,100 

180,200 

240,500 

Textiles. 
Cotton — 

Unbleached 

m . . 

23,044,000 

16,617,000 

5,112,000 

3,337,000 

Bleached  . . 

59,702,000 

53,232,000 

14,775,000 

12,604,000 

Dyed  and  printed 
sarongs,  kains, 
slendangs  and 

head  coverings 

,, 

15,912,000 

9,675,000 

2,383,000 

2,070,000 

Dyed  and  printed, 

**  • • 

61,278,000 

45,773,000 

15,202,000 

9,447,000 

other 

Thread,  weaving . . 

Kg.  .. 

1,422,000 

1,248,000 

294,000 

237,000 

Thread,  other 

FI.  . . 

2,534,000 

1,499,000 

349,000 

475,000 

Woollen,  goods 

) y 

1,021,818 

565,260 

185,533 

146,348 

Woollen  goods 

mixed 

>> 

339,490 

491,569 

93,575 

255,444 

Silk,  goods  . . 

6,843,989 

3,306,329 

1,005,312 

483,646 

,,  ,,  mixed  . . 

) 9 

269,753 

195,492 

61,818 

47,154 

Laces  and  embroi- 

deries 

Kg.  .. 

119,926 

169,248 

36,274 

59,921 

Clothing- — - 

Knitted  . . . . 

FI.  . . 

3,813,440 

1,944,226 

541,573 

565,422 

White,  underwear  | 

9 9 • • 

1,197,051 

733,061 

182,995 

126,937 

Men’s  . . . .1 

9 9 

895,026 

549,269 

115,292 

115,447 

Women’s 

1,340,271 

890,142 

198,814 

191,954 

Children’s 

247,681 

211,192 

62,291 

31,785 

Millinery 

65,259 

59,185 

8,420 

10,603 
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Appendix  III — continued. 


Principal  Imports  into  Java  and  Madura  (quantities  only)  arranged 
according  to  the  International  Schedule — continued. 


Jan.  to  Mar. 

Import  Items. 

Unit. 

1921. 

1922. 

1922. 

1923. 

Textiles — cont. 
Jute — 

Yarns 

Kg.  .. 

1 

466,643 

348,251 

102,444 

57,750 

Goods  . . - 

191,468 

69,704 

16.370 

83 

Sacks 

FI.  . . 

19,405,000 

7,064,000 

3,249,000 

4,661,000 

Wood  and  Paper 
Products. 

T imber , sawn , exc . 
teak 

FI.  . . 

565,932 

114,645 

82,513 

7,498- 

Paper,  newsprint, 
white 

926,831 

365,635 

25,024 

143,711 

Newspaper,  old 

Kg.  .. 

1,386,932 

9,459,021 

2,146,490 

2,456,067 

Paper,  writing 

FI.  .. 

2,394,133 

692,388 

158,465 

213,732 

Mineral,  Products, 
not  Metal. 
Coal,  steam 

Tons 

460,222 

311,481 

159,475 

28,141 

Asphalt 

Kg.  .. 

391,056 

805,897 

6,039 

30,699 

Illuminating  oil 

Litres 

31,224,000 

12,332,000 

1,769,000 

4,679,000 

Paraffin  wax 

Kg.  .. 

6,725 

122,835 

64,346 

49,561 

Lubricating  oils 

16,645,774 

4,746,701 

737,711 

1,437,046 

Mineral  wax 

28,031 

69,769 

16,395 

10,200 

Vaseline 

12,765 

13,253 

2,934 

2,442 

Lubricating,  greases 

i > 

325,725 

98,110 

43,321 

30,377 

Cement,  Portland  . . 

Casks 

563,162 

408,708 

139,601 

65,608 

Glass — 
Tiles  of 

Pieces 

167,070 

233,868 

100,142 

60,450 

Lampware 

Doz. 

694,857 

432,564 

97,837 

106,416 

Other,  hollow 

FI.  . . 

2,850,000 

1,777,000 

592,000 

427,000 

Brick  and  tile,  clay . . 

No.  .. 

2,875,763 

1,281,197 

450,345 

426,833 

Crockery — 
Plates 

Doz. 

1,069,743 

1,018,118 

332,690 

389,080 

Cups  and  saucers 

>> 

794,977 

673,648 

187,518 

210,626 

Bowls 

,, 

47,293 

29,348 

3,327 

19,598 

Asbestos  sheets 

Kg.  .. 
}}  • • 

1,675,417 

2,099,166 

411,272 

484,669 

Salt,  table 

38,776 

184,338 

40,115 

28,722 

Machinery  and 
Vehicles. 

Sewing  machines  . . 

Pieces 

21,596 

22,860 

6,096 

2,429 

Typewriters  and 

Calculators 

7,417 

3,382 

1,291 

509 

Lamps,  electric 

FL  . . 

436,288 

182,738 

49,964 

60,385 

Automobiles 

Pieces 

3,876 

1,502 

432 

237 

,,  trucks 

}> 

1,635 

81 

37 

4 

,,  parts  . . 

FI.  . . 

3,471,363 

1,671,966 

538,580 

217,893 

Bicycles 

Pieces 

22,859 

24,239 

6,251 

5,669 
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Principal  Imports  into  Java  and  Madura  (quantities  only)  arranged 
according  to  the  International  Scale — continued. 


Jan.  to  Mar. 

Import  Items. 

Unit. 

1921. 

1922. 

1922. 

1923. 

Metals  and  Manu- 
facture of — • 

Iron  and  Steel  Pro- 
ducts. 

Sheets,  bars,  rods, 
etc. 

Kg.  .. 

58,759,000 

24,603,000 

4,839,000 

5,188,000 

Roofing,  galvanised 

3,807,000 

7,436,000 

2,671,000 

2,513,000 

Ceilings,  galvanized 

y y • • 

645,000 

750,000 

349,000 

126,000 

Axles — 

Ordinary  . . 

Pieces 

8,442 

12,015 

2,836 

1,751 

Patent 

319 

680 

80 

4 

Casseroles  . . 

Kg.  .. 

121,000 

231,000 

61,000 

52,000 

Pans  and  pots 

1,130,000 

1,243,000 

325,000 

405,000 

Nails,  wire— 
In  kegs 

Kegs . . 

140,836 

107,668 

6,118 

44,244 

In  boxes  . . 

Kg.  .. 

49,245 

46,585 

9,658 

Spikes,  iron 

562,016 

506,857 

68,032 

226,239 

Other  Products — • 
Brass- 
Sheets 

142,482 

161,051 

17,738 

43,249 

Wire 

ff 

50,254 

70,553 

16,193 

33,275 

Copper — 
Sheets 

363,171 

630,256 

301,740 

77,543 

Wire 

4,312 

5,030 

1,580 

893 

Spikes 

FI.  . . 

161,542 

113,580 

25,535 

19,005 

Gold- 

Minted,  private  a/c 

21,868,196 

10,632,981 

6,741,823 

3,538,517 

Raw  or  partly 
manufactured, 
private  a/c. 

11,895,592 

3,332,178 

1,058,800 

1,147,738 

Silver — 

Minted,  private 
a/c. 

a • • 

496,353 

343,731 

35,459 

62,436 

Minted  Govern- 
ment a/c. 

10,922,000 

8,866,404 

4,100,000 

Raw,  or  partly 
manufactured, 
private  a/c. 

1,079,156 

639,494 

185,160 

155,550 

Tin,  plates 

Kg.  !! 

14,497,000 

12,398,000 

4,265,000 

3,211,000 

Zinc  sheets  . . 

296,283 

215,874 

31,954 

62,340 

Wire,  imitation 
Gold 

Fl.  . . 

68,031 

25,190 

3,663 

8,588 

Other 

yy 

11,318 

3,442 

. 713 

1,173 

Jewellery  of  base 
metal 

a • • 

195,826 

138,119 

38,123 

22,561 

Lamps — 

Gas,  hanging  and 
wall 

Pieces 

38,586 

18,229 

5,260 

4,445 

Gas,  other 

Fl.  . . 

241,568 

38,037 

12,773 

4,756 
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Appendix  III — continued. 

Principal  Imports  into  Java  and  Madura  (quantities  only)  arranged 
according  to  the  International  Schedule — continued. 


Jan.  to  Mar. 

Import  Items. 

Unit. 

.1921. 

1922. 

1922. 

1923. 

Other  Products — 
cont . 

Lamps — Oil,  hanging 

Doz.  . . 

13,148 

25,320 

7,685 

6,968 

,,  wall 

>>  • • 

48,318 

63,362 

15,594 

18,509 

,,  other  . . 

FI. 

90,385 

49,032 

14,937 

9,859 

Chemical  Products. 
Coal  tar 

Litres 

1,823,208 

1,259,565 

283,063 

693,868- 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

Kg.  .. 

57,389,000 

70,740,000 

24,980,000 

37,559,000 

Sulphuric  acid 

1,010,988 

339,452 

251,020 

55,253 

Alum 

)}  • « 

451,954 

661,102 

130,786 

247,982 

Calcium  carbide 

yy 

539,393 

1,027,345 

147,480 

245,702 

Carbonate  of  soda  . . 

,, 

1,198,428 

1,230,163 

530,547 

362,387 

Caustic  soda 

yy 

689,447 

2,403,419 

237,460 

856,537 

Vitriol — 

Copper 

,, 

229,833 

333,489 

64, 155 

92,910 

Iron 

244,274 

274,688 

168,825 

47,580 

Dyes,  colours,  &c. 
Alizarine 

301,117 

245,825 

1 

44,035 

84,559 

Aniline 

184,634 

156,468 

33,707 

66,411 

Indigo,  synthetic 

1 >» 

474,035 

534,725 

171,781 

81,836 

Paints — 
Red  lead 

t>  « • 

344,566 

456,319 

127,440 

| 

108,995 

Varnish 

Litres 

108,308 

173,987: 

31,750 

14,013 

Zinc,  white 

Kg.  . . 

322,755 

570,890 

74,019 

91,159 

Turpentine 

Litres 

10,547 

33,799! 

952,260 

9,062 

2,960 

Other,  liquid 

Kg.  .. 

1,368,828 

221,827 

270,545 

,,  dry 

607,173 

731,453 

129,872 

256,026 

Gunpowder 

99  • • 

13,826 

7,002i 

1,755 

1,284 

,,  smoke- 

less 

„ 

5,409 

24,305! 

11,946 

1,241 

Soaps — 

| 

Toilet 

FI.  . . | 

1,863,605 

1,141,9841 

382,377 

294,413 

Washing 

1,573,050 

1,730,338! 

528,062 

334,148 

Miscellaneous . 
Beads — 

Glass 

99 

147,335 

218,703 

64,010 

65,210 

Celluloid 

9 9 • • 

14,205 

5,460 

1,605 

847 

Buttons — 

Glass 

Gross 

61,181 

46,749 

12,992 

4,951 

Metal 

. 

158,397 

177,294 

50,280 

19,732 

Pearl 

yy 

494,915! 

234,721 

100,184 

40,554 

Ivory,  vegetable 

yf 

328 

3,793! 

2,295 

Bracelets,  celluloid . . 

FI.  .. 

23,814 

13,264 

6,689 

4,947 

Matches,  wrood  (in 

100  gross  boxes) 

— 

38,109 

43,253 

14,478 

11,390 

(b  41/513)q 
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APPENDIX  IVa.; 
Principal  Imports. 


1919. 

*> 

1920. 

1921. 

Articles. 

Unit. 

Quantity 
in  1,000. 

Value  in 
1,000  glds. 

Quantity 
in  1,000. 

Value  in 
1,000  glds. 

Quantity 
in  1,000. 

Value  in 
1,000  glds. 

From  Great  Britain. 
Chemicals — 

Caustic  soda 

Kg.  .. 

942 

358 

1,554 

528 

540 

119 

Carbonic  soda 

1,116 

234 

1,861 

391 

1,165 

163 

Printed  matter 

ft 

— 

59 

— 

80 

— 

114 

Biscuits 

tt  • • 

352 

454 

1,146 

1,868 

304 

608 

Yarns — 

For  weaving 

182 

263 

365 

706 

424 

1,581 

Other  kinds  . . 

- — 

— 

1,273 

— . 

2,568 

— 

2,603 

Clothing . . 

— - 

— 

338 

— 

642 

— 

713 

Haberdashery  . . 

— 

— 

321 

— 

819 

— 

724 

Leather  and  leather 

goods 

— 

— 

215 

— 

470 

— 

527 

Lead 

— 

— 

1,259 

— 

1,084 

— • 

249 

Machines  and  tools  for 

sugar  factories 

— 

— 

633 

— 

879 

— 

2,606 

Piece  goods,  cotton — 

Raw,  unbleached 

Kg... 

1,569 

3,780 

3,667 

14,448 

1,317 

4,298 

Bleached 

4,261 

15,268 

6,803 

39,492 

5,002 

23,501 

Dyed,  printed  or 
fancy 

3,560 

24,876 

7,106 

60,038 

5,972 

43,168 

Wool  and  half  wool 

31 

441 

134 

1,427 

58 

605 

Clothing,  ready-made 

tr 

88 

914 

359 

3,864 

117 

1,036  ; 

Manure,  sulphate  of 

; 

ammonia 

tt 

14,272 

4,777 

30,348 

10,015 

26,304 

8,154 

Fancy  goods 

— 

— 

513 

— 

1,360 

— 

1,164 

Sewing  machines 

Pieces 

30 

1,363 

30 

1,912 

22 

1,404 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

— 

— 

354 

— ■ 

958 

— • 

732  , 

Cigars  and  cigarettes  . . 

Kg.  .. 

77 

1,532 

210 

1,356 

248 

1,347 

Coal  and  cokes 

Ton  . . 

14 

940 

4 

290 

70 

2,612  ' 

Paint 

— 

— 

536 

— 

722 

— 

734 

Iron  and  steel — 

Staves,  blades  and 

< 

] 

plates 

Kg.  .. 

3,017 

1,237 

8,405 

3,362 

2,731 

710 

Tubes  and  pipes 

1,843 

1,235 

3,166 

1,868 

1,597 

. 559 

Galvanised  roof  iron 

tt 

11 

13 

14,286 

7,869 

3,949 

1,581 

Soap 

— 

2,074 

— 

3,600 

3,553 

From  Canada. 
Motor  cars 

Pieces 

•086 

351 

•781 

3,275 

2 

3,436 

Appendix  IVa — -continued. 


1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

Articles. 

Unit. 

Quantity 
in  1,000. 

Value  in 
1,000  glds. 

Quantity 
in  1,000 

Value  in 
1,000  glds. 

Quantity 
in  1,000. 

Value  in 
1,000  glds. 

From  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

Provisions — 

Biscuits 

Kg.  .. 

855 

1,103 

1,331 

2,170 

449 

898 

Butter 

2,281 

4,167 

2,312 

6,608 

2,277 

5,727 

Wheat  flour  . . 

35,105 

7,372 

24,600 

5,166 

28,468 

9,395 

Hams 

252 

425 

330 

538 

321 

524 

Other  meats  . . 

) y 

120 

194 

244 

415 

339 

482 

Leather  . . 

,, 

245 

788 

514 

1,998 

635 

1,469 

Milk  

— 

— 

1,927 

. — - 

912 

— 

2,236 

Manure  : sulphate  of 

ammonia 

Kg.  .. 

4,894 

2,353 

4,583 

1,512 

2,920 

905 

Coal 

Ton  . . 

56 

3,616 

104 

6,999 

291 

10,846 

Cattle 

Heads 

•751 

60 

3 

633 

5 

890 

From  British  India. 
Petroleum — - 

Crude  oil 

Litres 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,388 

576 

Yams — ■.  . 

For  weaving 

Kg.  .. 

51 

74 

85 

163 

187 

694 

Of  jute  (gunny) 

y y • • 

342 

140 

281 

115 

517 

212 

Manure  : sulphate  of 

ammonia 

9 9 

1,034 

804 

3,785 

1,249 

1,033 

320 

Rice,  shelled 

,, 

816 

155 

33 

13 

92,328 

15,684 

Bags,  other  than  agil  . . 

— 

— 

11,125 

— ■ 

13,201 

- — 

18,855 

From  Singapore. 

Earthenware 





922 

1,257 

_ 

1,010 

Petroleum  products — - 

Kerosine 

Litres 

8,108 

1,378 

786 

220 

2,345 

657 

Benzine 

9 9 

4,819 

1,205 

233 

99 

5,914 

1,478 

Residue 

129 

13 

786 

114 

5,117 

716 

Lubricating  oils 
Tinplate  and  tin  plate 

Kg.  .. 

887 

310 

851 

477 

4,144 

2,321 

ware 

— 

— 

4,625 

— 

2,742 

— 

3,032 

Milk,  condensed 

Kg.  .. 

1,236 

1,422 

680 

599 

721 

634 

Provisions — 

Biscuits 

9 9 * * 

372 

480 

492 

802 

233 

465 

Butter  and  margarine 

99  • • 

40 

80 

54 

151 

166 

402 

Soja  beans 

9 9 * * 

1,728 

173 

3,504 

701 

3,962 

753 

Flour 

99  * * 

3,581 

992 

5,667 

1,207 

2,288 

711 

Fish 

9 9 • • 

41,241 

9,174 

40,366 

9,678 

51,812 

12,195 

Fruits . . 

■ 

— 

487 

— 

760 

— 

1,239 

d 2 
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Appendix  IVa — Principal  Imports — continued. 


1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

Articles. 

Unit. 

Quantity 
in  1,000. 

Value  in 
1,000  glds. 

Quantity 
in  1,000. 

Value  in 
1,000  glds. 

Quantity 
in  1,000. 

Value  in 
1,000  glds. 

From  Singapore — 
continued. 
Cotton  yarns  for  weav- 
ing   

Kg.  .. 

1,446 

2,082 

1,672 

3,226 

1,053 

3,917 

Medicines  and  wound 
dressing 

745 

798 

689 

Spices  : cloves  . . 

Kg.  .. 

359 

341 

187 

185 

536 

483 

Leather  . . 

172 

356 

258 

722 

339 

798 

Matches 

Gross 

boxes 

664 

781 

910 

1,092 

666 

799 

Machines  and  tools 

— 

— 

3,525 

— 

3,387 

— 

1,586 

Piecegoods  : cotton 
raw — 

Unbleached  . . 

Kg.  .. 

1,227 

2,920 

657 

2,182 

542 

1,693  1 

Bleached 

1,087 

3,688 

721 

4,061 

555 

2,391 

Dyed,  or  printed 
and  fancy  . . 

2,207 

14,010 

2,436 

21,553 

3,642 

19,568 

Silk  and  half  silk 

y y 

44 

999 

37 

1,223 

50 

1,331 

Fashion  novelties 

— 

— 

663 

— 

1,021 

— 

1,093 

Vegetable  oil : cocoa- 

nut  oil 

Litres 

2,327 

1,478 

2,281 

1,528 

1,712 

925 

Paper  and  paperwork 

— 

— 

1,371 

— 

1,355 

— 

1,127  ; 

Rice,  shelled — 
Siam 

Kg.  .. 
))  • • 

65,335 

12,414 

14,523 

5,373 

83,624 

12,126 

Saigon 

15,945 

3,030 

17,303 

6,143 

57,871 

8,681 

British  Indian 

»>  • • 

3,349 

636 

2,334 

934 

31,663 

5,383  ' 

Not  specified 

• • 

2,197 

417 

4,129 

1,652 

3,669 

550 

10,949 

Cigarettes 

ff  • • 

1,475 

29,496 

1,605 

10,189 

2,028 

Tobacco,  cut 

9t  • • 

591 

997 

636 

1,558 

1,111 

2,689 

Bags 

— 

— 

1,461 

— 

2,366 

— 

2,545 

Soap 

— 

— 

852 

— 

633 

- — 

813 

Salt 

Kg.  .. 

9,022 

455 

8,793 

526 

9,573 

574 

From  Hongkong. 
Cement,  in  barrels 

Barrels 

48 

499 

209 

3,768 

70 

i 

1,014  \ 

Provisions — 
Soja  beans 

Kg.  .. 

880 

88 

4,559 

912 

8,002 

1,520 

Flour 

120 

25. 

2,303 

484 

6,418 

2,117  ‘ 

Medicines 

— 

— 

790 

— 

946 

— 

1,371 

Resin 

Kg.  .. 

3,169 

1,869 

2,086 

960 

1,832 

696 

Wearing  apparel 

— 

302 

— 

610 

— 

709 

Haberdashery 

— 

— 

261 

— 

371 

— 

610 

Piece  goods  : cotton — 
Bleached 

Kg.  .. 

230 

938 

505 

2,427 

312 

1,050 

Dyed,  printed  or 
fancy 

139 

526 

702 

3,258 

756 

2,428 

Silk  and  half  silk 

” ** 

65 

989 

77 

1,625 

196 

3,563 
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Appendix  IVa — Principal  Imports — continued. 


1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

Articles. 

Unit. 

Ouantity 
in  1,000. 

Value  in 
1,000  glds. 

Quantity 
in  1,000. 

Value  in 
1,000  glds. 

Quantity 
in  1,000. 

Value  in 
1,000  glds. 

From  Hongkong — 

continued. 

Fashion  articles 





317 

_ 

508 



976 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

508 

— 

672 

— 

785 

Rice,  shelled 

Kg.  .. 

1 

— 

452 

176 

8,903 

1,323 

Cigarettes 

408 

8,159 

527  1 

3,348 

1,309 

7,554 

Tobacco,  cut 

264 

445 

226 

555 

258 

625 

Fireworks 

— 

466 

— 

763 

1,415 

Silk,  raw 

Kg.  .. 

10 

238 

15 

361 

22 

536 

From  United  States 

of  America. 

Petroleum — 

Kerosine 

Litres 

50,967 

8,665 

39,653 

11,103 

37,368 

10,463 

Lubricants 
Motor  cars — 

Kg.  .. 

5,508 

1,928 

3,670 

2,055 

16,446 

9,210 

Trucks 

Pieces 

1 

3,325 

1 

6,766 

1 

7,566 

Other  kinds 

3 

9,703 

4 

17,820 

3 

11,552 

Motor  car  tyres 
Tinplate  and  tinplate 

V 

57 

2,120 

93 

4,470 

35 

1,419 

ware 

. — 

1,127 

— 

1,661 

— 

1,968 

Provisions  : fish 
Electrical  goods  and 

Kg.  .. 

436 

515 

2,143 

1,592 

1,478 

1,391 

spare  parts 

>> 

— 

636 

— - 

617 

— 

505 

Resin 

— 

2,365 

1,305 

5,763 

2,651 

4,198 

1,595 

Lamps 

Machines  and  tools — 

Kg.  .. 

— ■ 

737 

— 

621 

— 

666 

Generative  machines 

— 

■ — 

3,439 

— 

1,417 

— 

2,297 

Mechanical  tools 

— - 

— 

4,185 

— 

1,181 

— 

1,453 

Handicraft  tools 
Oil  cloth  (imitation 

— - 

— 

2,147 

— ■ 

1,190 

— 

1,329 

leather) 

Iron  and  steel — 

Kg.  .. 

173 

287 

378 

1,028 

130 

443 

8taves,  blades  and 

plates 

>9  • * 

24,437 

10,019 

28,194 

11,278 

23,900 

6,214 

Tubes  and  pipes 
Rails  and  railway 

” * • 

14,427 

9,666 

12,605 

7,437 

26,367 

9,228 

joints 

9 9 * • 

12,154 

6,259 

16,812 

7,229 

12,634 

3,538 

Iron  goods  nails  and 

wire  nails 

Iron  and  steel,  iron  and 

— 

— 

2,868 

■ — ■ 

3,624 

— 

1,021 

steel  goods,  all  other 
kind,  not  specified  . . 

— 

— 

7,108 

— 

7,327 

— 

4,919 
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1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

Articles. 

Unit. 

Quantity 
in  1,000. 

Value  in 
1,000  glds. 

Quantity 
in  1,000. 

Value  in 
1,000  glds. 

Quantity 
in  1,000. 

Value  in 
1,000  glds. 

From  Japan* 

E arthenware — 
Plates . . 

Doz. 

434 

677 

636 

1,304 

807 

1,453 

Cups  and  saucers 

y f 

179 

238 

404 

836 

767 

1,227 

Motor  car  tyres 

Pieces 

100 

3,719 

86 

2,435 

85 

3,418 

Beer,  bottled 

Litres 

3,532 

2,491 

1,521 

1,354 

1,900 

1,653 

Cement  in  barrels 

Barrels 

234 

2,442 

280 

5,042 

341 

4,926 

Yarns — 
Cotton 

313 

1,154 

1,001 

Other  kinds  . . 

— 

— 

26 

— 

28 

— 

25 

Medicines 

- — 

- — 

588 

— 

412 

— 

371 

Glassware — 

Lamp  chimneys 

Doz. 

551 

372 

347 

312 

674 

606 

Stoppered  bottles 

23 

82 

23 

99 

53 

295 

Glass  and  glassware,  not 
specified 

_ 

_ 

913 

_ 

993 

' 

1,220 

Wood  and  woodwork  . . 

— 

— 

2,215 

- — 

2,662 

— 

2,060 

Soya  beans 

Kg.  .. 

966 

97 

1,573 

314 

5,855 

1,113 

Wearing  apparel 

— ’ 

2,738 

— 

2,844 

— 

3,594 

Haberdashery 

— 

— 

2,133 

- — - 

2,225 

— 

2,853 

Matches 

Gross 

3,251 

3,820 

4,194 

5,033 

2,180 

2,615 

Piece  goods  : cotton — 
Raw,  unbleached 

boxes 
Kg.  .. 

4,303 

9,473 

7,146 

24,039 

5,375 

16,316 

Bleached 

1,373 

4,069 

2,436 

10,957 

1,329 

4,458 

Dyed,  or  printed  and 
fancy 

2,984 

10,641 

6,578 

31,050 

3,621 

11,322 

Manure — 

Phosphates  and 

superphosphates  . . 

1,753 

723 

852 

217 

3,824 

612 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

a • • 

1,787 

720 

24,250 

8,002 

1,315 

42 

Other  kinds 

915 

260 

3,592 

1,048 

51 

2 

Fashion  novelties 

— 

— 

1,456 

— 

2,145 

— 

2,486 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

— 

— 

1,702 

— 

1,184 

— 

932 

Bicycle  tyres 

Pieces 

174 

482 

508 

1,270 

232 

672 

Cigarettes 

Kg.  .. 

2 

45 

— 

3 

63 

339 

Coal  and  coke  . . 

Tons 

32 

2,121 

53 

3,680 

119 

4,430 

Tea 

Kg.  .. 

1,914 

2,105 

2,517 

2,768 

2,535 

3,295 

Iron  and  steel  : iron 
and  steel  ware,  all 
kinds 



2,022 



1,240 

— 

840 

From  France. 
Motor  car  tyres 

Pieces 

44 

1,632 

31 

823 

70 

2,781 

Draught  cognac 

Litres 

67 

233 

247 

780 

298 

872 

Wearing  apparel 

— 

— 

83 

— 

130 

— 

431 

Perfumeries 

— 

— 

419 

— 

322 

— 

547 

Wine,  bottled  . . 

Litres 

82 

170 

151 

362 

147 

354 
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Appendix  IVa — Principal  Imports — continued. 


1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

Articles. 

Unit. 

Quantity 
in  1,000. 

Value  in 
1000  glds. 

Quantity 
in  1,000. 

Value  in 
1,000  glds. 

Quantity 
in  1,000. 

Value  in 
1,000  glds. 

From  Holland 

Earthenware 

— 

— 

801 

— 

1,837 

— 

2,222 

Beer 

Litres 

1,414 

1,061 

5,322 

4,852 

4,527 

4,009 

Cement  in  barrels 

Barrels 

.443 

5 

12 

212 

69 

995 

Bookprints 

— 

— 

1,211 

— 

1,211 

— 

1,689 

Provisions — 

Biscuits 

Kg.  .. 

113 

146 

353 

575 

436 

878 

Butter 

223 

406 

534 

1,526 

593 

1,485 

Gin 

Litres 

1,399 

2,568 

1,282 

2,252 

1,039 

1,862 

Copper  in  blades  and 

plates 

Kg.  .. 

9 

19 

254 

582 

209 

309 

Copper  wire 

23 

50 

226 

557 

418 

741 

Haberdashery  . . 

— 

— 

1,211 

— 

3,954 

— 

2,924 

Machines  and  tools — 

Electric  machines 

— 

— 

682 

— 

2,318 

— 

4,438 

Machines  and  tools 

for  sugar  factories 

— 

— 

3,180 

— 

3,904 

— 

12,444 

Piece  goods,  cotton  — 

Raw,  unbleached 

Kg.  .. 

876 

1,915 

2,062 

7,404 

1,358 

3,958 

Bleached 

2,681 

9,143 

6,833 

41,551 

8,Q02 

36,567 

Dyed  or  printed 
and  fancy : sa- 

rongs, kains,  slen- 
dangs  and  head- 

coverings 

502 

2,758 

1,153 

9,087 

1,220 

8,272 

Dyed  or  printed  and 

fancy,  not  specified 

yy  • • 

765 

3,386 

3,486 

24,483 

3,239 

16,129 

Wool  and  half  wool 

y y 

13 

133 

65 

906 

65 

662 

Clothing,  ready  made 

y> 

260 

1,196 

1,025 

7,786 

1,551 

4,362 

Milk- 

237 

Condensed 

yy 

206 

2,088 

1,837 

1,475 

1,298 

Sterilised 

Litres 

436 

253 

636 

420 

704 

465 

Manure,  Sulphate  of 

ammonia 

Kg.  .. 

660 

246 

1,416 

467 

4,410 

1,367 

Linseed  oil 

Litres 

576 

564 

3,023 

3,069 

972 

890 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

— - 

— 

2,406 

— 

8,368 

— 

6,167 

Bicycles 

Pieces 

4 

377 

13 

1,240 

16 

1,408 

Cigars 

Kg.  .. 

162 

2,752 

189 

3,208 

156 

2,645 

Cigarettes 

6 

124 

37 

236 

35 

191 

Railway  materials 

— 

— 

1,409 

— 

2,903 

— 

7,816 

Paint 

— 

— 

2,245 

— 

6,241 

— 

4,964 

Iron  and  steel — 

Staves,  blades  and 

plates 

Kg.  .. 

946 

388 

21,072 

8,429 

34,787 

9,045 

Galvanized  roof  iron 

— 

■ — ■ 

1,265 

701 

1,520 

601 

Tubes  and  pipes 

,, 

1,225 

821 

12,453 

7,347 

25,906 

9,067 

Iron  and  steel  wire  . . 

11 

12 

1,120 

548 

607 

279 

Sulphuric  acid,  crude 

and  refined 

} > 

5 

1 

651 

139 

2.269 

478 

Soap 

— 

— 

192 

— 

1,106 

1 — - 

776 
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Appendix  IVa. — Principal  Imports — continued. 


1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

Articles. 

Unit. 

Quantity 
in  1,000. 

Value  in 
1,000  glds. 

Quantity 
in  1,000. 

Value  iu 
1,000  glds. 

Ouantity 
in  1,000. 

Value  in 
1,000  glds. 

From  Belgium. 
Yarns 

190 

217 

Jewels  . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

187 

— 

942 

Iron  and  steel — 

Staves,  blades  and 
plates 

Kg.  .. 

2,847 

1,139 

2,626 

683 

Tubes  and  pipes 

— 

— 

— 

1 

4,403 

1,541 

From  Germany. 
Motor  cars 

Pieces 

•123 

748 

•241 

1,680 

Motor  tyres 

•065 

2 

6 

365 

12 

469 

Beer 

Litres 

- — . 

— 

1,878 

1,673 

3,019 

2,635 

Cement  in  barrels 

Barrels 

— 

— 

4 

72 

60 

874 

Medicines 

— 

— 

9 

— 

266 

— 

295 

Copper  wire 

Kg.  .. 

— 

— 

4 

11 

269 

479 

Haberdashery  . . 

— 

44 

— 

1,507 

— 

1,319 

Machines  and  tools — 
Generative  machines 

4 

1,400 

4,445 

Electric  machines  not 
specified  . . 

6 



298 



1,134 

Electrical  goods 

— 

— 

3 

— 

551 

, 

670 

For  sugar  factories  . . 

- — - 

— 

5 

— 

304 

— 

1,208 

Mechanical  tools 

— 

9 

— * 

609 

— 

823 

Agricultural  imple- 
ments 

100 

794 

_ 

1,004 

Handicraft  tools 

— 

. — - 

139 

- — 

1,546 , 

— 

944 

Piece  goods  : ready  made 
goods 

Kg.  .. 

1 

9 

124 

840 

62 

452 

Cutlery 

— 

92 

— 

851 

■ — 

782 

Manure — 

Phosphates  and 

super-phosphates 

Kg.  .. 

-* 

160 

78 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,645 

2,680 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

— 

— 

16 

— 

506 

— 

863 

Cosmetic  goods 

■ — 

— 

30 

— 

361 

— 

413 

Bicycles  and  motor 
cycles 

Pieces 

_ 

1 

4 

311 

6 

608 

Railway  materials 

— 

— 

26 

— 

579 

— 

2,598 

Clocks  and  watches 

— 

— 

— 

— 

263 

— 

577 

Paints  and  dyes — 
Alizarine 

Kg.  .. 

14 

19 

154 

393 

152 

453 

Aniline 

6 

28 

71 

501 

98 

893 

Indigo 

— 

— 

158 

676 

243 

1,432 

Wine 

— 

— • 

2 

— 

168 

— 

218 

Iron  and  steel — 

Staves,  blades,  plates 

Kg.  .. 

1 

_ 

2,172 

869 

2,868 

746 

Tubes  and  pipes 

8 

6 

6,244 

3,684 

4,217 

1,476 

Rails  and  railway 
joints 





1,009 

434 

11,853 

3,319 

Iron  goods  : Nails  and 
wire  nails 

— 

— 

3 

— 

949 

— 

1,033 
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APPENDIX  IVb. 


Total  Foreign  Trade  1919-1921  showing  Countries  of  Origin. 


Imports  on  private  account  {excluding  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  specie). 
(In  1,000  guilders.) 


Country  of  Origin. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

Holland  . . 

83,359 

263,049 

269,742 

Great  Britain 

90,860 

206,070 

144,353 

Germany 

957 

36,748 

56,851 

France 

4,830 

5,331 

8,801 

Belgium  . . 

22 

6,302 

6,616 

Italy 

1,036 

8,319 

10,009 

Austria,  Hungary,  Czecho- 

slovakia 

22 

126 

269 

Switzerland 

1,640 

4,214 

4,093 

Spain 

113 

114 

270 

Portugal  . . 

53 

113 

16 

Denmark 

432 

683 

479 

Norway  . . 

541 

386 

252 

Sweden 

2,181 

8,711 

4,364 

Gibraltar  and  Malta 

23 

13 

26 

Rest  of  Europe 

— ■ 

5 

— 

Canada 

456 

3,563 

4,100 

U.S.A 

130,487 

162,861 

108,810 

Egypt  

1,407 

795 

1,486 

British  India  (including 

Pondicherry) 

16,205 

17,717 

38,763 

Straits  Settlements  (excluding 
Penang  and  Singapore) 

399 

356 

1,407 

Penang 

14,468  j 

16,422 

17,979 

Singapore 

132,191  J 

125,424 

134,417 

Siam 

9,607 

645 

11,004 

French  Indo -China 

2,956 

19,371 

57,774 

Hongkong 

20,351 

27,537 

36,572 

China 

5,053 

11,449 

10,791 

Dalny,  Korea  and  Vladivostok 

815  1 

3,655 

10,884 

Japan  (including  Formosa) 

77,075 

134,137 

86,095 

Philippine  Islands 

1,359  | 

1,031 

785 

British  Borneo  (1)  - 

1,156 

9,790 

6,132 

Portuguese  Timor 

602 

1,682 

1,422 

Australia  (2) 

31,745 

35,969 

38,150 

British  South  Africa 

123 

359 

14 

Other  countries 

5,532 

3,266 

5,128 

Total 

638,056 

1,116,213 

1,077,854 

Import  of  the  freeport  Bengkalis 

— 

. — 

1,019 

Grand  Total 

. — 

1,078,873 

(1)  Including  Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo. 

(2)  Including  Tasmania,  New  Zealand  and  the  Australian  Islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  but  excluding  New  Guinea,  the  smaller  surrounding  islands 
and  the  Cocos  and  Christmas  Islands. 
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Appendix  IVb. — continued. 

Exports  on  private  account  ( excluding  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  specie). 
(In  1,000  guilders.) 


Country  of  Destination. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

Holland  . . 

351,037 

354,474 

214,169 

Great  Britain 

235,809 

143,563 

51,813 

Germany 

10,147 

8,219 

14,169 

France 

63,452 

20,794 

17,051 

Belgium  . . 

20,350 

16,384 

797 

Italy 

12,288 

27,861 

17,856 

Austria,  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
slovakia 

2 

310 

Switzerland 

3,080 

1 

82 

Spain 

6,593 

3,078 

1,241 

Portugal  . . 

— 

712 

266 

Denmark 

18,657 

7,442 

9,290 

Norway  . . 

54,552 

29,252 

847 

Sweden  . . 

20,084 

20,958 

358 

Gibraltar  and  Malta 

11,334 

36,945 

45,070 

Rest  of  Europe 

13,742 

11,747 

8,235 

Canada 

6,840 

3,631 

1,329 

U.S.A 

190,926 

297,675 

70,409 

Egypt  (including  Suez  f/o  and 
Port  Said  f/o) 

109,947 

272,438 

37,774 

British  India  (including  Pondi- 
cherry) 

190,165 

216,727 

184,510 

Straits  Settlements  (excluding 
Penang  and  Singapore) 

10,771 

10,755 

6,946 

Penang 

23,515 

19,273 

13,923 

Singapore 

321,460 

302,152 

180,446 

Siam 

6,493 

5,603 

4,508 

French  Indo-China 

3,920 

5,744 

3,502 

Hongkong 

125,625 

135,870 

111,432 

China 

30,636 

31,536 

26,967 

Dalny,  Korea  and  Vladivostok . . 

4,148 

148 

2,084 

Japan  (including  Formosa) 

180,875 

140,014 

109,088 

Philippine  Islands 

10,924 

5,608 

4,162 

British  Borneo  (1) 

428 

575 

670 

Portuguese  Timor 

308 

474 

374 

Australia  (2) 

82,379 

101,588 

29,716 

British  South  Africa 

5,887 

5,483 

5,310 

Other  countries 

14,941 

17,266 

13,996 

Total 

2,141,313 

2,253,992 

1,188,700 

Export  of  the  freeport  Bengkalis 

— 

— 

129 

Grand  Total 

— 

— 

1,188,829 

(1)  Including  Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo. 

(2)  Including  Tasmania,  New  Zealand  and  the  Australian  Islands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  excluding  the  islands  New  Guinea,  the  smaller 
surrounding  islands  and  the  Cocos  and  Christmas  Islands. 
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Appendix  IVb. — continued. 

Percentages. 

Import. 


Country  of  Origin. 

1913. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Holland 

33*2 

13-1 

23-4 

24-7 

Great  Britain 

17-5 

14-2 

18*3 

13*2 

Singapore 

15*5 

20-7 

11  • 1 

12-3 

U.S.A. 

2- 1 

20-4 

14*5 

10*0 

Japan 

1*6 

12-1 

11  *9 

7-9 

China  and  Hongkong 

3-8 

4-0 

3*5 

4*3 

British  India 

5*2 

. 2*5 

1 *6 

3-6 

Australia 

2-4 

5*0 

3-2 

3-5 

Sweden  and  Norway 

— 

0-4 

0-8 

0*4 

France 

0*8 

0-8 

0*5 

0-8 

Belgium 

1-4 

— 

0-6 

0-6 

Italy 

1-0 

0*2 

0*7 

0-9 

Philippine  Islands 

— 

0-2 

0*1  • 

0*1 

Siam  and  Indo-China 

0-6 

2-0 

1 *8 

6-3 

Germany 

6-6 

0-2 

3-3 

5-2 

Export. 


Country  of  Destination. 


1913. 


1919. 


1920. 


1921, 


Holland 
Singapore 
Great  Britain 

U.S.A 

British  India 
Japan 

China  and  Hongkong 
Australia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

France 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Italy 

Philippine  Islands.  . 
Siam  and  Indo-China 
Germany 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

27-8 

16*2 

17-7 

14-9 

3-9 

10-9 

2-1 

8-8 

14-3 

8-8 

5-8 

8*4 

8-4 

7*2 

2*1 

3*8 

— 

3*5 

4*3 

2-9 

0-5 

0-9 

0-1 

0-9 

0-4 

0*6 

0*1 

0-5 

0-5 

0*5 

2-3 

0-5 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

15*7 

17-9 

13-4 

15-1 

6*3 

4-3 

13*2 

5-9 

9-6 

15*5 

6*2 

9-1 

7-4 

11  *6 

4-5 

2*5 

2*2 

Id 

0*9 

1 *4 

0-7 

0-1 

0*3 

0*8 

1 *2 

1 *5 

0*2 

0-4 

0-5 

0*7 

0*4 

1*2 
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APPENDIX  V. 


Statistics  giving  the  Principal  Grades  of  Cotton  Textiles  Imported 
into  Java  and  Madura,  during  1922,  from  Holland,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Japan  and  “ all  other  Countries.” 


Description. 

Unit. 

Imported  from 

Holland. 

Great 

Britain. 

Japan. 

Other 

Countries. 

Calico — 

23/28  in. 

Pieces 

— 

694 

— 

— 

31/34  in 

,, 

1,100 

— 

— 

— 

36/40  in 

7,607 

15,647 

— 

— 

43/47  in. 

,, 

1,698 

800 

— 

— 

Drills,  unbleached . . 

108,944 

45,269 

49,120 

1,250 

Shirtings,  unbleached — 

23/28  in. 

,, 

15,320 

4,447 

- — 

— 

31/34  in. 

, , 

9,316 

12,667 

6,620 

— 

36/40  in. 

” ! 

77,830 

58,138 

208,210 

1,910 

43/47  in. 

9 9 

9,194 

10,259 

12,250 

— 

Unbleached  Cotton  (not 
mentioned  separately — 

23/28  in. 
31/34  in. 

. 

9,447 

46,613 

20,775 

1,715 

4,874 

35,724 

20,180 

15,502 

36/40  in 

, f 

37,803 

211,450 

476,500 

13,421 

43/47  in. 

f 

12,010 

72,940 

25,510 

700 

Cambrics — 

. Of  45  threads  and  less . . 

9 9 

1,209,751 

469,232 

— 

728 

Of  more  than  45  threads 

99 

1,257,992 

652,894 

3,327 

598 

Drills— 

Bleached 

, 9 

76,611 

109,929 

17,667 

21,066 

Striped  or  checked 

9 , 

82,952 

3,941 

3,500 

1,060 

Dyed 

9 , 

43,220 

24,309 

32,425 

11.385 

Elephantes — 

Bleached,  of  50  threads 

or  less 

, , 

21,665 

5,842 

— 

— 

Jeans  and  twills — 

Unbleached 

9 . 

6,550 

4,109 

86,730 

— 

Jaconettes 

99 

600 

1,391 

— 

— 

Lawns 

9 9 

18,108 

102,152 

— 

2,814 

M adapollams — 

30/32  in. 

9 9 

- — 

— 

— 

360 

35/38  in 

,, 

— 

2,026 

90 

1,019 

25/27  in. 

— 

230 

— 

300 

Sateens — 

Bleached 

9 

— 

150 

— 

— 

Printed 

9 9 

70 

644 

— - 

— 

Dyed 

9 9 

1,617 

19,674 

702 

1,608 

Shirtings'and  long  cloths — 
Bleached,  of  33  threads 
and  less — 

25/27  in. 

9 

1,000 

8,792 

— 

— 

30/32  ,, 

. 

16,202 

39,167 

— 

— 

35/38,, 

. 9 

21,305 

73,505 

2,090 

7,102 

Of  more  than  33  threads — 

25/27  in. 

9 f 

30 

7,280 

— 

30/32  ,, 

f f 

67,595 

300,434 

1,100 

3,070 

35/38  ,, 

>> 

54,336 

210,986 

34,391 

14,722 
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Appe  ndix  V — continued. 


Description. 

Unit. 

Imported  from. 

Holland. 

Great 

Britain. 

Japan 

Other 

Countries. 

Kains  Pandjang— 

I 

Big  imitation  batics 

Corges 

4,506 

123 

— 

— 

Adrianopel  and  aliza- 

rine  red 

,, 

— 

80 

— 

— 

Woven  . . 

99 

27,420 

60 

— 

— 

Children's  imitation 

batics,  woven 

,, 

3,313 

— 

— 

— 

Sarongs — 

Big  imitation  batics 

,, 

13,124 

4,012 

90 

916 

Adrianopel  and  alizarine 

red 

5 

6,262 

— 

— 

Woven  . . 

9 9 

31,753 

14,227 

— 

104,452 

Children,  imitation 

batics 

9 9 

2,029 

526 

— ■ 

286 

Woven  . . 

9 9 

3,015 

— • 

— 

60 

Slendangs — 

Imitation  batics 

9 9 

555 

— 

• — 

— 

Woven  . . 

yy 

550 

— 

— 

30 

Head  gear — 

40 

Imitation  batics 

. 9 

4,293 

— 

183 

Woven,  other  than  mata- 

dama,  red 

Pieces 

— 

— *• 

— 

2 

Bedticking 

1,931 

1,223 

240 

2,186 

Coloured  woven,  other 

9 y 

28,260 

56,559 

835,632 

118,653 

Italians  and  lastings 

yy 

1,929 

4,910 

90 

715 

Blouse  cloths  for  native 

wear 

yy 

4,716 

— 

— 

— 

Cloth,  Union  cloth 

y 

889 

64 

— 

329 

Blankets,  molton 

yy 

680,298 

935 

40,950 

60,863 

Woollen  blankets 

yy 

8,119 

252 

632 

3,708 

Gunny  bags 

,, 

152,400 

— 

— . 

12,686,684 

Printed  cotton,  adrianopel 
and  alizarine  red — ■ 

4/4 

y y 

— 

21,164 

— 

750 

5/4 

yy 

6,125 

16,803 

300 

- — - 

6/4 

yy 

571 

78,525 

— ■ 

2,808 

Other  colours 

y y 

53,200 

886,570 

20,292 

40,462 

Dyed  cotton  goods — 
Adrianopel  and  alizarine 
red — 

4/4 

9f 

— 

13,187 

7,427 

1,991 

5/4 

9 9 

— 

304 

900 

600 

6/4 

y y 

973 

9,839 

2,570 

487 

Other  colours  . . 

y 

462,492 

1,310,577 

1,127,554 

419,344 

Yarns,  unbleached 

Kg. 

6,242 

484,339 

317,661 

380,091 

Dyed,  red 

14,769 

3,499 

— 

11,413 

Dyed,  other  colours 

,, 

8,372 

27,694 

597 

8,513 

Sewing-thread — 

On  reel  . . 

1,000 

metres 

173,674 

781,811 

107,726 

250,740 

In  balls 

Kg. 

30,167 

100,651 

5,306 

4,343 

Crochet  cotton,  thread  in 

balls 

9 9 

3,376 

4,819 

38,581 

5,629 

Jeans  and  twills — • 

Bleached 

Pieces 

839 

800 

32,670 

1,021 
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APPENDIX  VI. 

Coffee  Production,  1922,  and  Estimated  Production,  1923. 


(In  piculs.) 


District. 

Liberia. 

Liberia 

Varieties. 

Java. 

Robusta. 

Robusta 

Varieties. 

West  Java 

1,960 

31 

6,321 

Central  Java  F.. 

3,905 

1,738 

1,058 

62,207 

1,241 

East  Java 

112 

4,515 

19,034 

389,672 

2,238 

Total  for  Java 

5,977 

'6,284 

20,092 

458,200 

3,479 

Atjeh 

— 

200 

— 

183 

— * 

Sumatra,  East  Coast  . . 

1,039 

— 

— 

14,834 

- — - 

Sumatra,  West  Coast  . . 

— 

918 

30,033 

20,323 

— 

Palembang 

-A* 

10 

7,800 

117,615 

— 

Benkoelen 

— 

— 

1,250 

22,805 

8 

Lampong  District 

— ■! 

401 

— 

11,192 

45 

Total  for  Sumatra 

1,039 

1,529 

39,083 

286,952 

53 

Menado 

280 

26 

365 

3,263 



Macassar 

— 

— 

34,500 

— 

— 

Bali 

— 

— 

40,000 

i __ 

— 

Ternate  . . . . * . . 

656 

| 

35 

10 

762 

— 

Total  for  Other  Islands 

936 

61 

74,875 

4,025 

— 

Grand  Total 

7,952 

7,874 

134,050 

649,177 

3,532 

Estimated  Production,  1923. 


District. 

Liberia. 

Liberia 

Varieties. 

Java. 

Robusta. 

Robusta 

Varieties. 

West  Java 

3,153 

1 

32 

14,843 

Central  Java 

3,800 

2,217 

850 

67,191 

- 275 

East  Java 

175 

5,045 

10,630 

462,434 

3,200 

Total  for  Java 

7,128 

7,294 

11,480 

544,468 

3,475 

Atjeh 

950 

— 

— *. 

— 

— 

Sumatra,  East  Coast  . . 

— 

— 

— 

23,647 

— 

Sumatra,  West  Coast  . . 

— 

1,700 

35,040 

24,609 

— 

Palembang 

— 

20 

7,500 

123,000 

— 

Benkoelen 

— 

— 

— 

35,400 

10 

Lampong  District 

— 

400 

— 

18,800 

— • 

Total  for  Sumatra 

950 

2,120 

42,540 

225,456 

10 

Menado 

250 

30 

400 

7,380 

— 

Macassar 

— 

— 

34,500 

— 

— 

Bali  

— 

— 

75,000 

— 

— 

Ternate 

650 

46 

6 

750 

— 

Total  for  Other  Islands 

900 

76 

109,906 

8,130 

— 

Grand  Total 

8,978 

9,490 

163,926 

778,054 

3,485 

Ill 


For  advertisements  in  all  Reports  by  His 
Majesty’s  Trade  Commissioners,  Commercial 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  apply  to  the 
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Telegraphs  Lithoprint,  Rand,  London. 
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Reports  by  H.M.  Trade  Commissioners,  Commercial  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Officers  on  commercial  and  financial  conditions  in  the  following 
countries,  issued  or  in  course  of  preparation,  by  the  Department  of 
Overseas  Trade. 


[All  prices  are  net  and  those  in  parentheses  include  postage.] 


During  the  year  1923. 


Angola 
Argentina 
Australia 
*Austria 
* Belgium 


British  West  Indies 


Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 
Is.  6d.  (Is.  l^d.) 
[In  preparation.) 
2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 
2s.  6d.  (2s.  8d.) 


Is.  Od.  (Is.  1 Id.) 

New  Zealand 

[In  preparation.) 

♦Bulgaria 

. . 6d.  [Id.) 

♦Norway 

2s.  Od.  [2s.  8 d.) 

♦Canada 

2s.  6d.  [2s.  8d.) 

Panama  and  Costa  Rica 

♦Chile  . . 

2s.  0 d.  [2s.  Id.) 

Is.  Od.  (Is.  1 Id.) 

China  . . 

[In  preparation.) 

♦Paraguay 

Od.  [Id.) 

Cuba  . . 

. . 9 d.  (lOd.) 

♦Peru  ... 

..  Od.  (lOd.) 

♦Czecho- Slovakia 

Is.  Od.  (Is.  Id.) 

Persia 

. . 9 d.  (10d.) 

♦Denmark 

Is.  Od.  (Is.  Id.) 

♦Poland 

Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 

East  Africa 

Is.  Od.  (Is.  lid.) 

♦Roumania 

2s.  0 d.  [2s.  Id.) 

Ecuador 

. . 9 d.  (lOd.) 

♦Serb-Croat- Slovene  Kingdom 

♦Egypt  . . 

Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 

Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 

Esthonia 

Is.  Od. 

♦Siam 

Is.  6d.  (Is.  lid.) 

♦Finland 

2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 

♦South  Africa. . 

[In  preparation.) 

France. . 

3s.  6d.  (3s.  8d.) 

♦Spain 

2s.  0 d.  [2s.  Id.) 

♦Germany 

4s.  0 d.  (4s.  2d.) 

♦Sweden 

2s.  0 d.  [2s.  Id.) 

♦Greece 

Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 

♦Switzerland  . . 

2s.  6d.  [2s.  8d.) 

Honduras, 

Nicaragua,  El  Sal- 

♦Syria 

. . 9 d.  (9 Id.) 

vador  and  Guatemala 

2s.  Od.  (2s.  1 Id.) 
♦Hungary  . . Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 


♦Italy  . . . . 2s.  Od.  (2s.  2d.) 

♦Japan  . . 2s.  0 d.  [2s.  2d.) 

Mexico  . . . . 9 d.  (10 d.) 

♦Netherlands  . . 2s.  Od.  (2s.  ltf.) 

♦Netherlands  East  Indies 

[See  cover.) 


United  States  of  America 

5s.  8d.  (5s.  9 Id.) 
♦Uruguay  . . Is.  0 d.  (Is.  0Jd.) 


* A report  on  this  country  was  published  during  the  year  1922,  and, 
addition,  during  the  same  year,  reports  on  the  following  countries  : — 


Australia  . . 2s.  6d.  (2s.  8 d.) 

Brazil  . . . . Is.  9 d.  (Is.  10 Id.) 

China  . . . . Is.  Od.  (Is.  10 \d) 

Colombia  . . Is.  Od.  (Is.  1 \d) 

Dominican  Republic  and  Hayti 

Is.  9 d.  (Is.  10 Id.) 
Guatemala  . . Is.  0 d.  (Is.  1 Id.) 

India  . . . . 2s.  Od.  [2s.  8%d.) 


Morocco  (with  Algeria  and  Tunis) 
3s.  9 d.  (3s.  Hid.) 
Newfoundland  . . Od.  (lOd.) 
New  Zealand  Is.  9 d.  (Is.  10£d.) 
Portuguese  East  Africa  Od.  [Id.) 
Turkey  . . Is.  Od.  (Is.  10&<Z.) 
Venezuela  . . Is.  Od.  (Is.  1 Id.) 


[The  above  publications  can  be  obtained  from  the  addresses  given  on  the 
title  page  of  this  Report.) 


Printed  under  the  authority  of  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office 
by  Harrison  & Sons,  Ltd,  44-47,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  W.C.2. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  OVERSEAS  TRADE. 

REPORT 

OX  THE 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

OF  THE 

NETHERLAND 
EAST  INDIES 

To  July,  1924, 

BY 

Mr.  H.  A.  N.  BLUETT. 

Commercial  Agent,  Batavia,  Java. 


LONDON : 

PCBLI8HED  BY  HIS  MAJESTY’S  STATIONERY  OFFICE. 

Te  be  purchased  directly  from  H.M.  STATIONERY  OFFICE  at  the  following  address**. 
Acfcatral  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.  2 ; 28,  Abingdon  Street,  London,  S.  W.  1; 
Tori  Street, Manchester;  1,  St  Andrew’s  Crescent,  Cardiff ; 
or  120,  George  Street,  Edinburgh ; 
or  through  any  Bookseller. 


1924. 

Price  2s.  6d.  Net. 


MAIL,  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICES. 

P.  &0.  and  B.l.  Tickets  Interchangeable,  also  Tickets  of 
P.  & 0.,  Orient,  and  New  Zealand  Shipping  and  Union 
Companies.  All  sailings  subject  to:  change  with  or 
i.  ’ . without  notice. 


1. 


London  Sc  Marseilles  to  Bombay,  Karachi  Sc  Persian  Gulf. 
2.  London  to  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 

3.  , London  Sc  Marseilles  to  Ceylon,  China,  Japan  & Australia. 

4.  London  Sc  Marseilles  to  Port  Sudan,  East  & South  Africa. 
5.  London  to  Queensland. 

London-  (cargo)  Sc  Southampton  (passengers)  to  New 
Zealand  Sc  (by  transhipment,  passengers  only)  Australia 
(via  Panama  Canal). 

United  Kingdom  (by  any  Atlantic  line)  via  Vancouver  or 
San  Francisoo  to  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands. 

London  (one  class  only,  third  class  rates)  to  Australia 
via  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 


6. 


7. 


8 


ADDRESS : 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4 & 6. — For  Passage.  P.  & O.  House  (Manager,  ,F.  H.  Grosvenor), 
14-16,  Cockspur  St.,S.W.  1. ; Freight  or  General  Business,  P.  & O.  & B.I.  Offices, 
122,  Leadenhall  St.,  London,  E.C.  3. 

B.l.  Agents,  Gray , Dawes  d Co.,  122,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.  3. 

No.  6.— J.  B.  Westray  & Co„  Ltd.,  138,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.  Sv 
or  P.  & O.  House  (first  floor,— General  Passenger  Agent,  W.  L.  Janies), 
14,  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.  1. 

No.  7 — Union  S.S.  Co.  of  New  Zealand,  Ltd.,  P.  & O.  House  (first  floor,— i 
General  Passenger  Agent,  W.  L.  James),  14,  Cockspur  Street,  London,, 
S.W.  1,  and  for  Vancouver  Service,  any  office  of  Canadian  Pacific  Bail  way. 

No.  8.— P.  & O.  Service,  Australia,  via  Cape,  32,  Lime  Street,  E.C.  3,  or 
P.  & O.  House,  as  above. 

Pans  ( All  Routes) — Soctiti  Franqaise  P.  d 0.,  41,  Boulevard,  des  Capttctnes. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  OVERSEAS  TRADE. 


COMMERCIAL  REPRESENTATION  ABROAD. 

To  foster  British  overseas  trade,  the  Department  has  developed  and 
controls  the  following  Services  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Officers  : — 

1.  In  the  Empire. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  and  Imperial  Trade  Correspondent  Services. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  13  Trade  Commissioners’  offices.  These 
are  situated,  four  in  Canada  (Montreal,  Toronto,  Vancouver,  Winnipeg)  ; 
two  in  South  Africa  (Johannesburg,  Cape  Town)  ; two  in  Australia  (Mel- 
bourne, Sydney)  ; two  in  India  (Calcutta  and  Bombay — to  cover  also 
Ceylon)  ; and  one  each  in  New  Zealand  (Wellington),  British  East  Africa 
(Nairobi),  and  British  West  Indies  (Trinidad). 

The  Trade  Commissioners  in  the  Dominions  have  the  assistance  of 
Imperial  Trade  Correspondents  at  a number  of  important  centres. 

In  various  parts  of  the  Empire  in  which  at  present  there  are  no  Com- 
missioners, there  are  correspondents  with  whom  the  Department  deals 
direct. 

2.  In  Foreign  Countries. 

(a)  The  Commercial  Diplomatic  Service  attached  to  the  British 
Diplomatic  Missions. 

This  service  consists  of  between  thirty  and  forty  posts  in  all,  and  the 
officers  of  the  service  are  stationed  in  all  the  more  important  foreign 
markets  of  the  world.  The  members  of  the  Commercial  Diplomatic  Service 
are  styled  " Commercial  Counsellors  ” in  the  highest  grade,  and  “ Com- 
mercial Secretaries  ” in  the  three  lower  grades.  They  are  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  British  Embassy  or  Legation  in  which  they  serve. 

The  Commercial  Diplomatic  Officer  has  general  supervision  over  the 
commercial  work  of  the  consular  officers  in  his  area,  and,  with  the  co- 
operation of  these  two  services,  a complete  network  of  Government  com- 
mercial representatives  is  thrown  over  foreign  countries. 

The  Department  is  represented  in  the  Netherland  East  Indies  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  N.  Bluett,  Commercial  Agent,  Batavia,  Java. 

(b)  The  British  Consular  Service. 

This  service  has  been  re-organised.  Particular  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  commercial  side  of  consular  work. 

Members  of  British  firms  are  urged  to  call  upon  the  Department’s 
representative  abroad  when  they  visit  an  overseas  country.  It  is  also 
important  that  they  should  make  a point  of  their  representatives  abroad 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  Department’s  officers. 

A handbook  giving  fuller  details  of  the  overseas  organization  of  the 
Department  can  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Department  of  Overseas 
Trade,  35,  Old  Queen  Street,  S.W.l. 


NOTE. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  views  expressed  in  annual  reports  are  the 
views  of  the  officers  themselves,  and  are  not  necessarily  in  all  respects  the  views 
of  the  Department. 
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TABLE  OF  LOCAL  CURRENCY,  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 
WITH  THEIR  BRITISH  EQUIVALENTS. 


The  monetary  unit  is  the  Guilder  or  Florin  (f.)  of  100  cents,  equivalent 
to  Is.  8d.  at  the  gold  parity  of  f.  12.00  to  £\. 

The  coinage  is  bronze  as  regards  \ cents,  1 cent  and  2\  cents  ; nickel 
as  regards  5 cents  ; silver  as  regards  10,  25,  50,  100  and  250  cents  ; and 
gold  as  regards  f.5  and  f.10. 

The  Java  Bank  charter  of  1922  grants  to  the  Java  Bank  the  exclusive 
right  for  a period  of  15  years  to  issue  bank  notes,  provided  that  they  are 
of  no  lower  denomination  than  f5.  Notes  issued  and  in  circulation  are  for 
f.5,  f.10,  f.20,  f.25,  f.30,  f.40,  f.50,  f.100,  f.200,  f.300,  f.500  and  f.1,000. 
They  are  legal  tender,  and  to  be  accepted  as  such  under  the  ruling  of  a law 
passed  on  August  5th,  1914,  and  published  in  Official  Gazette  No.  537. 

Treasury  currency  notes  for  f.l  and  f.2£  are  issued  by  the  Government. 


Weights  and  Measures. 
The  Metric  System  is  in  use. 


1 Paal  (in  Java) 

1 Paal  (in  Sumatra) 
1 Sq.  Paal 


= 1,507  metres. 

= 1,852  metres. 

= 227  hectares  = 7,096  sq.  metres  = 


1 Bouw  . . 

1 Katti  . . 
100  Katties 
1 Gantang 


14  Gantangs 
1 El 


320  bouws  = 561-18  acres. 
= 1-7537  acres. 

= 0-6176  kg.  = 1-36  lbs. 

= 1 Picul  = 61-76  kg. 

= 8 Batoks. 

= 1 Picul. 

= 27  inches. 
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REPORT 

ON  THE 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

IN  THE 

NETHERLAND  EAST  INDIES. 


1.  GENERAL  REVIEW. 

Introductory. — The  last  report  on  the  Netherland  East  Indies 
covered  a period  prior  to  June  30th,  1923.  In  the  present  report 
the  writer  deals  with  subjects  that  have  been  of  commercial  and 
economic  interest  during  the  past  13  months,  i.e.,  from  July  1, 
1923,  to  July  31st,  1924,  and  asks  for  indulgence  for  iack  of 
statistical  support  for  certain  expressions  of  opinion,  as  little 
reliable  data  for  1 924  are  available  at  the  time  of  writing  ; further, 
the  annual  publications  issued  by  the  Customs  Department, 
giving  statistics  of  imports  and  exports,  also  countries  of  origin 
and  destination,  for  the  main  articles  of  commerce  are  as  not  yet 
issued  for  1923. 

The  period  under  review  may  be  considered  to  have  been  fairly 
prosperous,  although  the  high  hopes  entertained  in  the  earlier 
months  of  last  year  of  an  all  round  improvement  in  imports 
have  not  been  fulfilled,  for  in  the  latter  half  of  1 923  a reaction  set 
in,  from  which  import  trade  has  not  yet  fully  recovered  ; to  some 
extent  this  has  been  offset  by  the  steady  demand  which  has  existed 
during  the  past  18  months  for  native  and  estate  produce,  resulting 
in  a substantial  increase  in  export  trade. 

It  is  regrettable  that  it  was  not  always  possible  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  better  demand  existing  for  tropical  produce 
and  the  many  enquiries  forthcoming,  as  often  prices  in  the  Java 
market  were  higher  than  those  obtainable  abroad,  consequently 
substantial  orders  could  not  be  accepted  at  the  foreign  market 
price  of  the  day ; these  artificial  conditions  were  occasioned  by 
local  speculation,  for  which  Chinese  merchants  are  mainly  res- 
ponsible. As  might  be  expected  whenever  there  was  a dearth 
of  enquiries  and  prices  dropped,  the  Chinese  were  prepared  to  cut 
their  losses  and  scramble  out  as  best  they  could,  but  this  sort 
of  business  benefits  no  one  and  makes  it  difficult  for  local  firms 
who  purchase  on  commission  for  their  overseas  clients  to  do  any 
business,  in  fact,  it  encourages  gambling  at  the  expense  of  the 
cautious  merchant. 

Although  it  is  anticipated  that  the  current  year  will  prove 
more  prosperous  than  any  since  the  slump  of  1920-21,  there  are 
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many  factors  which  must  be  considered  before  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  a new  era  of  prosperity  may  be  expected. 

Firstly,  the  imperative  need  for  economy  in  all  Government 
and  municipal  undertakings  has  had  a most  depressing  effect  on 
the  commerce  of  the  country — the  Government  in  pre-war  days 
was  always  a good  customer  and  required  much  merchandise  for 
pioneer  work  and  active  development  of  natural  resources  in 
both  Java  and  the  Outer  Islands,  but  to-day  the  State  is  buying 
nothing  but  absolute  necessities  for  current  maintenance. 

Secondly,  a considerable  sum  in  war  taxes  is  still  outstanding, 
and  many  merchant  firms  are  disputing  their  assessments,  and 
as  long  as  they  have  war-time  liabilities  hanging  over  them  are 
unable  to  expand  their  industrial  activities,  while  more  fortunate 
ones  who  have  been  able  to  settle  up  these  demands  are  faced 
with  many  and  varied  current  taxes  that  mean  a constant  drain 
on  profits,  entailing  the  strictest  economy,  and  no  money  is 
available  for  expansion  if  any  return  is  to  be  distributed  as 
dividends  to  shareholders.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  strike  a note 
of  pessimism,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  past  the 
Netherland  East  Indies  has  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  and  that 
her  commercial  importance  has  been  built  up  by  Dutch  and  foreign 
capitalists  and  by  foreign  companies  who  started  interests  here 
many  years  ago  and  have  been  able  to  increase  their  activities 
out  of  profits  earned,  until  they  have  grown  into  powerful  com- 
mercial and  financial  institutions.  If  this  state  of  progressive 
expansion  is  going  to  be  cramped  by  excessive  taxation  it  is 
impossible  to  hold  out  any  hopes  for  a speedy  recovery  of  pre- 
war prosperity. 

At  the  present  time  most  agricultural  estates  are  benefiting 
from  the  better  prices  ruling  for  produce,  and  are  making  profits 
which  enable  them  to  undertake  repairs  and  improvements,  and 
in  view  of  their  paramount  importance  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
country  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  their  prosperity  will 
continue  to  benefit  trade  in  general,  but  this  alone  does  not 
justify  the  assumption  that  a substantial  increase  in  imports  will 
result.  Little  improvement  can  be  expected  until  more  capital 
is  forthcoming  for  the  opening  up  of  new  estates  and  the  develop- 
ment of  local  industries.  Money  for  this  purpose  is  not  available 
in  this  country,  and  must  be  encouraged  from  abroad,  but  at 
present  foreign  capital  is  not  coming  in  to  any  extent,  largely 
for  the  reason  that  company  undertakings  are  so  heavily  taxed 
that  investors  do  not  find  this  country  a particularly  attractive 
field. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Government  are  fully  alive  to  the  fact 
that  their  heavy  demands  on  the  resources  of  the  people  are  a 
hindrance  to  commercial  progress,  and  that  during  the  past  two 
years  great  economy  has  been  effected  in  all  State  departments, 
so  much  so  that  it  is  expected  that  a balance  of  the  budget  will 
be  reached  in  1925  ; until  this  is  accomplished  there  is  little  hope 
of  any  reduction  in  the  existing  taxes. 

(b  41/1227)o  a 4 
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Although  the  slow  recovery  of  trade  prosperity  is  attributed 
to  high  taxation  there  are  many  contributory  causes,  of  which 
not  the  least  important  is  the  state  of  uncertainty  still  existing 
in  foreign  countries. 

Prices  of  manufactured  goods  fluctuate  from  month  to  month, 
making  importers  unwilling  to  carry  stocks  of  speculative  articles, 
and  they  confine  their  forward  purchases  to  goods  that  find  a 
ready  sale  ; the  credit  system  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  sell  goods  to  distributors  and 
retailers  for  prompt  cash  ; general  importers  giving  from  30  to 
90  days  credit  as  a matter  of  routine.  As  may  be  expected,  heavy 
losses  are  incurred  yearly  under  this  credit  system,  merchants 
are  forced  to  charge  high  prices  in  order  to  retrieve  their  losses 
in  bad  debts — in  truth,  the  honest  trader  or  individual  is  to-day 
paying  high  prices  for  all  goods  in  daily  use  in  order  to  recoup 
merchants  for  the  losses  incurred  in  their  dealings  with  his 
neighbour  who  makes  no  effort  to  meet  his  liabilities.  Agents 
of  British  firms  have  lately  made  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain 
orders  ; though  they  find  their  prices  much  lower  than  local 
retail  prices,  when  they  approach  importers  they  are  told  that 
their  prices  are  far  too  high  ; the  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  from  60  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  difference  between 
the  prices  paid  by  importers  to  manufacturers  and  consumers  to 
retailers.  Forced  by  high  prices,  high  taxation  and  high  rents 
to  economise  in  all  ways  possible,  the  public  confine  their  purchases 
to  absolute  necessities  only,  and  import  trade  remains  stagnant. 

I do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  general  prosperity 
is  dependent  on  import  trade  alone ; agricultural  interest, 
export  trade,  shipping,  insurance  and  industries  manufacturing 
for  local  consumption  are  equally  important  factors,  and  in  all 
there  is  a great  improvement  on  1922  and  1923  ; there  is,  therefore, 
no  occasion  for  pessimism,  indeed  the  writer  takes  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  general  economic  situation. 

Outstanding  features,  1923-1924. — The  outstanding  feature 
of  the  period  under  review  has  been  a revival  in  all  agricultural 
industries,  prices  all  round  being  favourable  and  no  difficulties 
being  experienced  in  the  disposal  of  native  and  estate  produce. 
Full  advantage  was  reaped  of  a reduction  in  working  costs  for 
which  general  measures  had  been  taken  during  1922-23. 
Agricultural  diseases  and  insect  pests  were  more  limited  than  in 
previous  years. 

In  Java,  tea  planting  has  been  extended,  and  many  applica- 
tions have  been  received  for  permission  to  rent  from  native 
holders  irrigated  rice  land  for  the  extension  of  sugar  plantations, 
and  several  concessions  for  this  purpose  have  been  granted. 
Irrigation  works  undertaken  by  the  Government  have  resulted 
in  a large  track  of  country  centring  around  Krawang  in  West 
Java  being  rendered  suitable  for  the  growing  of  sugar,  and  a 
concession  for  this  purpose,  applied  for  by  a British  company,  is 
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receiving  favourable  consideration.  The  importance  of  the 
founding  of  a sugar  industry  in  West  Java  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

The  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  agave  fibre  or  sisal  brings 
this  industry  to  the  front  rank  of  important  cultures,  while  for 
new  plantations  now  being  developed  no  expense  is  spared,  the 
very  latest  machinery  and  best  equipment  known  being  laid 
down,  so  that  their  success  seems  assured. 

In  Sumatra  also  agriculture  is  making  great  headway ; 
particular  mention  should  be  made  of  the  success  of  the  tea 
gardens  centring  around  Permatang  Sianter,  where  the  largest 
tea  factory  in  these  islands  was  completed  in  1922.  In  West 
Sumatra  residency  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kepahiang,  coffee 
cultivation  is  increasing,  also  at  the  foot  of  the  Dempo  mountain 
in  the  Palembang  residency,  where  there  is  excellent  volcanic 
soil  suitable  for  the  growing  of  coffee,  tea  and  cinchona. 

On  the  East  Coast  and  in  Atjeh  and  Dependencies  much 
interest  is  being  shown  in  the  cultivation  of  oil  palm,  and  this 
industry  is  increasing  rapidly.  The  planting  of  rubber  trees  by 
the  inhabitants  throughout  the  Outer  Islands  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  a native  industry  has  come  into  being  based  on 
scientific  knowledge.  The  number  of  trees  planted  yearly  is 
amazing,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  native  rubber  industry 
of  the  Netherland  East  Indies  is  going  to  have  a yearly  increasing 
influence  on  the  world’s  rubber  markets.  The  belief  in  some 
quarters  that  this  is  an  ephemeral  industry,  fostered  by  present 
rubber  prices  and  restriction  of  output  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
Federated  Malay  States,  is  not  substantiated.  It  is  an  industry 
which  has  come  to  stay.  A visit  to  Djambi,  Palembang  residency 
or  South  Borneo  will  show  the  sceptical  Straits  rubber  planter 
that  there  is  no  question  of  killing  this  industry  by  over-tapping, 
shortage  of  native  labour  or  such  other  difficulties  as  are  imagined 
by  those  who  have  not  seen  the  districts  in  question. 

The  success  of  agricultural  enterprises  in  Sumatra  is  creating 
considerable  local  interest,  and  many  Dutch  companies  are 
increasing  their  holdings,  while  foreign  capitalists  are  sending 
agents  to  enquire  into  the  matter  of  concessions  or  other  possi- 
bilities for  investments.  No  doubt  great  developments  will  take 
place  in  Sumatra  in  the  near  future,  and  nothing  but  the  fear  of 
excessive  taxation  is  holding  capital  back  at  the  present  moment. 

Of  considerable  interest  are  the  negotiations  which  have 
taken  place  for  the  exploitation  of  an  iron  ore  deposit  and  the 
establishing  of  an  iron  and  steel  industry  in  South  East  Borneo, 
for  which  British,  Dutch,  French  and  American  capital  is  said 
to  be  available  in  London.  Preliminary  negotiation  on  behalf 
of  German  interests  has  taken  place  for  a concession  for  developing 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources  over  a large  track  of  country 
in  Dutch  New  Guinea. 

The  Economic  Situation  in  1923. — At  the  close  of  my  last 
report  the  total  figures  for  imports  and  exports  for  1922  were 
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not  available  ; it  was,  however,  forecasted  that  the  value  of 
exports  would  show  a considerable  increase,  while  the  value  and 
volume  of  imports  would  show  a heavy  decrease  on  1921.  This 
forecast  is  borne  out  by  the  figures  which  have  since  been  published 
by  the  Government.  The  balance  of  trade  was  reversed,  and 
imports  totalled  in  round  numbers  783  million  guilders  and 
exports  1,149  millions,  while  for  the  first  time  in  history  exports 
from  the  Outer  Islands  exceeded  exports  from  Java  in  value, 
the  figures  being  626  and  523  million  guilders  respectively.  Total 
figures  for  1 923  are  not  vet  available,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  balance  of  trade  is  again  in  favour  of  exports  and  probably 
by  an  increased  amount,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Outer  Islands 
have  maintained  the  leading  position. 

Money  is  far  more  plentiful,  but  there  is  little  taste  for  invest- 
ments of  a speculative  nature.  Government  stocks,  banking,  ship- 
ping, agricultural  and  high-class  industrial  shares  have  appreciated 
in  value.  Failures  have  been  fewer  than  in  past  years,  and  a state 
of  genuine  stability  in  both  import  and  export  business  has  been 
reached.  There  is  every  indication  of  a continuation  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a normal  post-war 
condition,  while  anything  in  the  way  of  a trade  boom  can  only  be 
due  to  external  circumstances  outside  the  control  of  this  country. 

Future  Outlook. — On  May  20th,  1924,  His  Excellency  the 
Governor-General  opened  the  renewed  sessions  of  the  Volksraad, 
or  People’s  Council,  and  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  deliver 
his  customary  annual  speech  reviewing  the  political  and  adminis- 
trative situation  of  the  country. 

His  Excellency  stated  that  financial  difficulties  had  again 
forced  the  Government  to  moderate  their  activities  ; a permanent 
recovery  of  the  financial  balance  was  before  all  things  essential 
to  renewed  and  invigorated  progress.  In  the  dark  days  of 
great  deficits  in  revenue  the  Government  trusted  in  the  future  ; 
time  had  proved  that  this  was  no  rash  optimism.  The  economic 
position  was  gradually  improving,  even  if  this  improvement 
was  not  as  swift  as  could  be  wished.  The  budget  estimates  for 
1925  showed  no  deficit  on  ordinary  services  ; a normal  financial 
position  was  once  more  entered  upon,  and  loans  for  ordinary 
purposes  belonged  to  a closed  past.  The  estimates  which  were 
based  on  sober  judgment  must  be  confirmed,  and  great  economy 
was  essential  to  prevent  the  financial  balance  again  being  dis- 
turbed ; the  expected  returns  from  various  sources  of  income 
had  been  carefully  assessed  according  to  present  circumstances, 
while  expenditure  had  been  calculated  as  far  as  was  possible  on 
actual  needs.  The  retrenchments  which  had  been  made  were 
apparent  from  the  budget  for  the  present  and  for  the  coming 
year.  It  could  be  stated  that  as  a whole  no  interests  of  a vital 
nature  had  been  injured.  Expenditure  on  the  extraordinary 
service  had  been  greatly  curtailed  ; a not  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  floating  debt  was  consolidated  during  1923, 
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Further  matters  of  interest  and  importance  to  those  engaged 
in  trade  with  the  Netherland  East  Indies,  which  the  Governor- 
General  dealt  with  in  his  address,  are  embodied  under  their  respec- 
tive headings  in  the  continuation  of  this  report,  while  a translation 
of  His  Excellency’s  Speech  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  in  London. 


II.— FINANCE. 

Public  Finance. 

The  present  position  of  public  finance  is  best  shown  in  the 
following  table  : — 


(In  millions  of  guilders.) 


Year. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

! Revenue. 

Deficit. 

1 

Deficit  (-)  or 
Surplus  (-j-  on  : — 

Supply 
of  Rice. 

Ordinary 

Service. 

Extra  - Enlarge  - 
ordinary  ment  of 
Service,  the  Fleet. 

1920 

1921 

1922 
1923* 
1924* 

1,019*5 

1,055*2 

862*7 

795*3 

718*7 

754*8 

769*7 

743*6 

613*6 

637*4 

264*7 

285*5 

119*2 

181*7 

81*3 

- 124*7 

- 122*5 

- 15*6 
86*2 

- 22*8 

| 

i-  139*2'  — 3*5 

- 190  - 5*6 

1-  91*8  - 9*8 

- 90*81—  4*7 

- 57*91-  0*6 

+ 2*8 
4-  32*7 
- 2 

* Estimated. 


It  will  be  noted  that  expenditure  was  estimated  at  only  718*7 
in  1924,  a reduction  of  no  less  than  336*5  million  guilders  on  1921. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  drastic  and  praiseworthy  economy 
in  all  Government  services. 

In  revenue,  however,  the  difference  between  1921  and  the 
estimates  for  1924  is  a decrease  of  only  132*3  million  guilders,  so 
that,  if  a comparison  is  drawn  between  the  estimates  of  the  present 
year  and  the  result  four  years  ago,  there  is  a favourable  balance  of 
204*2  million  guilders. 

Revenue. — Principal  sources  of  ordinary  revenue  are  taxes  ; 
monopolies , i.e.,  opium,  pawnshops  and  salt ; Government  estates 
and  mines  ; Government  industries,  i.e.,  railway,  post,  telegraph  and 
telephone  service  ; harbour,  &c.,  and  sundries,  which  include  the 
share  of  the  Government  in  the  profits  of  the  Java  Bank,  mining 
concessions,  cession  of  land,  &c.  The  profits  from  these  sources 
for  1920,  1921  and  1922,  and  the  estimated  profits  for  1923  and 
1924,  are  set  out  in  the  following  table  : — 
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(In  1,000  guilders.) 


1922. 

1923.* 

1924.* 

Taxes 

393,873 

225,503 

255,817 

Monopolies 

49,454 

56,221 

58,912 

Estates  and  Mines 

20,160 

27,632 

36,531 

Government  Industries 

9,135 

46,460 

31,018 

Sundries  . . 

16,880 

11,142 

10,982 

489,502 

366,958 

393,260 

* Estimated, 


Expenditure. — Against  revenue  must  be  placed  the  net 
ordinary  expenses,  except  those  for  monopolies,  estates  and  mines 
and  industries,  which  have  already  been  deducted,  which  were  as 
follows  : — 

(In  1,000  guilders.) 


1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923.* 

1924.* 

436,710 

548,160 

505,146 

453,185 

416,050 

* Estimated. 


The  principal  net  ordinary  expenditures  amounted  to  : — 
(In  1,000  guilders.) 


1922. 

1923.* 

1924.* 

Civil  Service 

14,341 

12,449 

12,343 

Local  and  Provincial  Govern- 
ment 

22,157 

19,403 

16,919 

Police 

19,166 

18,090 

16,531 

Interest  and  Amortisation 

72,594 

78,171 

84,275 

Passages  from,  to  and  in  D. 
East  Indies  (Civil  Servants) . . 

22,322 

18,552 

19,414 

Education 

36,347 

34,452 

30,604 

Civil  Medical  Service 

17,373 

18,496 

16,223 

Public  Works 

25,861 

28,997 

24,213 

War  Department 

121,618 

99,718 

86,210 

Navy 

28,841 

23,121 

20,520 

Total  . . 

380,620 

351,449 

327,252 

* Estimated. 


Extraordinary  Expenditure. — Capital  expenditure  on  mono- 
polies, estates,  mines,  industries  and  works  of  a permanent 
character,  such  as  irrigation  and  harbour  works,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  : — 
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(In  1,000  guilders.) 


— 

Total. 

Monopolies. 

Products. 

Industries. 

Govern- 
ment Ex- 
penditure. 

1922 

92,234 

8,007 

5,219 

61,919 

17,089 

1923* 

91,072 

1,408 

5,109 

60,610 

23,945 

1924* 

58,356 

3,266 

6,230 

33,483 

15,377 

* Estimated. 


Budget  Estimates  for  1925. — On  May  20th  the  preliminary 
budget  estimates  for  1925  were  presented  to  the  People’s  Council, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  1920  show  a favourable  balance  on 
ordinary  services. 

The  summary  of  the  budget  is  as  follows  : — 

All  Services. 

Guilders. 

Total  expenditure  . . . . . . . . 686,609,960 

Total  revenue  . . . . . . . . . . 648,939,017 

Excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  . . 37,670,943 


Specification  of  revenue  and  expenditure  : — 


(In  1,000  guilders.) 


Ordinary 

Services. 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Services. 

Navy 

Extension. 

Revenue 

634,246 

9,593 

5,100 

Expenditure 

633,450 

44,670 

8,490 

Excess  of  expenditure  over 

revenue 

— 

35,077 

3,390 

Favourable  baance  . . 

796 

— • 

— 

During  the  current  year  the  total  revenue  from  taxation  is 
expected  to  produce  30  million  guilders  more  than  in  1923,  chiefly 
due  to  an  increase  of  f.  17,500,000  in  Income  Tax  and  a higher 
revenue  from  produce  taxation.  Excise  is  ;expected  to  produce 
f. 3, 500, 000  less.  Produce  and  petroleum  taxes  are  expected  to 


produce  : — 

Guilders . 

Sugar  Tax  . . . . . . . . . . 3,200,000 

Coffee  Tax  . . . . . . . . . . 450,000 

Java  Tobacco  Tax  . . . . . . . . Pro  forma. 

Sumatra  Tobacco  Tax  . . . . . . . . 2,600,000 

Tea  Tax 850,000 

Petroleum  Tax  . . . . . . . . . . 13,000,000 
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Customs  Receipts. — Customs  receipts  for  1923  and  compari- 
sons with  1922  and  1921  : — 


(In  1,000  guilders.) 


Java  and  Madura. 

1923. 

1922. 

1921. 

Import  Duties  . . 

38,732 

41,195 

48,984 

Import  Duties  on  Government 
Goods  . . 

962 

679 

1,054 

Export  Duties  . . 

2,593 

2,172 

1,408 

Export  Duties  on  Government 
Goods  . . 

49 

113 

Excise  on  Alcohol 

748 

1,183 

1,379 

Excise  on  Tobacco 

1 

1 

3 

Excise  on  Kerosene 

12,512 

11,539 

10,772 

Excise  on  Matches 

6,601 

7,780 

4,018 

Other  receipts 

151 

137 

126 

Total 

62,349 

64,809 

67,744 

Outer  Islands. 
Import  Duties 

15,588 

15,534 

18,866 

Import  Duties  on  Government 
Goods 

855 

1,837 

226 

Export  Duties 

3,690 

9,534 

6,595 

Export  Duties  on  Government 
Goods 

69 

129 

Excise  on  Tobacco 

90 

88 

83 

Excise  on  Kerosene 

3,815 

3,590 

3,349 

Excise  on  Matches 

2,632 

2,336 

1,295 

Other  receipts 

55 

59 

62 

Total  4 . 

26,794 

33,107 

29,476 

For  the  current  year  returns  are  available  to  the  end  of  April 
for  Java  and  Madura,  and  to  the  end  of  March  for  the  Outer 
Possessions,  and  show  the  following  comparison  with  the  same 
period  in  1923  : — 

1923.  1924. 

Java  and  Madura — 

January-April 21,465,662  20,908,486 

Outer  Islands — 

January-March  . . . . 6,575,927  6,058,207 

Total  ..  ..  28,041,589  26,966,693 


A more  detailed  report  on  the  budget  for  1924  is  available  at 
the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  from  which  are  selected  a 
few  items  of  proposed  expenditure,  inasmuch  as  they  are  of 
particular  interest  to  British  manufacturers  that  may  be  in  a 
position  to  supply  building  materials,  machinery,  and  similar 
requirements.  Contracts  for  constructional  works  will,  no  doubt, 
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as  in  previous  years,  be  given  to  local  firms,  who  will  purchase 


their  requirements  abroad  : — 

Guilders. 

Harbour  work  at  Sourabaya  . . . . . . 350,000 

Harbour  work  at  Tandjong  Priok  . . . . 125,000 

Macassar — Extension  of  harbour  appliances  . . 125,000 

Harbopr  of  Belawan — Extension  of  harbour 
appliances  . . . . . . . . . . 125,000 

Banka  tin  mines — Various  requirements  are 

passenger  and  commercial  motor  cars,  etc.  . . 465,000 

Ombilin  coal  mines — Various  appliances  . . 545,000 

Boekit  Asam — Electric  generating  station  . . 100,000 

Service  of  the  salt  monopoly — Electrification 
of  the  factory  at  Krampon  . . . . . . 440,000 

Postal  and  telegraph  service  . . . . . . 1,600,000 

Government  railway  service  ..  ..  ..  10,012,000 

Motor  car  service — Purchase  of  motor  lorries  . . 140,000 


Loans. — Since  1883  various  loans  have  been  placed  in  Holland, 
Netherland  East  Indies,  United  States  of  America,  and  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  expected  that,  on  December  31st,  1924, 
the  funded  debt  will  stand  at  1,051,382,003  guilders,  or  at  the 
exchange  of  f.12-00  = £1  sterling,  approximately,  £87,615,000. 

The  present  position  is  as  follows  : — 


(In  1,000  guilders.) 


Interest. 

Nominal 

Amount. 

Amortisation. 

Outstand- 

Loan. 

(Per 

cent.) 

Up  to 
1923. 

In 

1924. 

ing 

31st  Dec., 
1924. 

1883 

3 

44,000 

12,552 

597 

30,852 

1898 

3 

57,815 

29,442 

1,490 

26,884 

1915 

5 

62,500 

20,000 

2,500 

40,000 

1916 

5 

80,000 

14,000 

2,000 

64,000 

1917 

5 

50,000 

7,500 

1,250 

41,250 

1919 

6 

180,000 

18,000 

4,500 

157,500 

1921a 

7 

75,000 

3,750 

1,875 

69,375 

1921b 

6* 

56,000 

2,800 

1,400 

51,800 

1921c 

6 

60,535 

— 

— 

60,535 

(£5, 000, 000) 

1921d 

5* 

62,195 

— 

— 

62,195 

($25,000,000) 

1922a 

6 

99,512 

— 

— 

99,512 

($40,000,000) 

1922b 

6 

99,512 

— 

— 

99,512 

($40,000,000) 

1922c 

6 

49,756 

— 

— 

49,756 

($20,000,000) 

1923a 

5 

65,000 

— 

1,625 

63,375 

1923b 

5 

72,642 

— 

— 

72,642 

(£6,000,000) 

1923c 

62,195 

— 

— 

62,195 

($25,000,000) 

Total 

— 

1,176,662  j 

108,043 

17,237 

1,051,382 
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Of  the  above-mentioned  loans,  the  following  were  issued  in 
1923  : — 


1921c  Loan — ^5,000,000,  6 per  cent,  at  96. 
192 Id  ,,  $25,000,000,  5£  per  cent,  at  98, 

1923a  ,,  f.65,000,000,  5 per  cent,  at  90. 

1923b  ,,  ^6,000,000,  5 per  cent,  at  92. 

1923c  ,,  $25,000,000,  5£  per  cent,  at  90 


The  state  of  the  floating  debt  on  December  29th,  1923,  com- 
pared with  the  beginning  of  the  year,  is  shown  as  follows  : — 

At  the  beginning  Dec.  29th,  1923. 
of  the  year  1923. 

Guilders.  Guilders. 


Treasury  notes  issued  . . 
Treasury  bills  issued  . . 
Currency  notes  in  circu- 
lation 

Advances  of  Home 
Government  to  the 
D.E.  Indies 

Debit  balance  with  the 
Java  Bank 


100,000-00 

53,000,000-00 

42,683,786-50 

322,700,000-00 

11,473,646-11 


79,150,000-00 

41,763,174-50 

101,400,000-00 

3,544,938-64 


429,957,432  • 6 1 225,858, 113-14 


It  is  expected  that  the  floating  debt  at  the  end  of  1924  will 
amount  to  307  million  guilders  ; on  June  21st,  1924,  it  stood 
at  250,278,295,  of  which  96,700,000  consisted  of  advances  from 
Holland. 

In  the  preceding  summaries  I have  endeavoured  to  so  condense 
my  explanation  of  the  financial  position  that  those  who  are  not 
in  daily  touch  with  Netherland  East  Indian  affairs  can,  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  effort,  analyse  the  situation  and  see  that  her 
total  indebtedness  at  the  end  of  the  current  year  will  not  exceed 
f.  1,358,382,000,  or,  approximately,  £113,198,000. 

Now  that  a return  to  normal  condition  seems  assured,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  financial  position  to  give  just  cause  for  the  many 
alarming  articles  that  have  appeared  in  both  local  and  foreign 
newspapers.  Admittedly,  interest  and  amortisation  of  loans 
claim  an  increasing  share  of  the  country’s  revenue,  and  until  new 
sources  of  income  are  available  little  money  can  be  spared  for 
Government  exploitation ; but  there  appears  no  valid  reason  why 
the  many  natural  resources  of  this  country  still  unexploited  must 
remain  dormant  because  the  State  is  not  in  the  position  to  under- 
take further  Government  ventures,  which  as  often  as  not  prove  a 
burden  to  the  taxpayer.  The  solution  to  further  advancement 
and  increased  prosperities  lies  in  a widening  of  the  already  open 
door,  and  the  encouragement  of  capital  from  abroad.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  freely  granting  concessions  for  agriculture, 
mining,  water  power,  and  all  industrial  undertakings,  by  the 
waiving  of  all  taxation  until  success  is  assured,  and  by  curtailing 
the  many  technical  difficulties  encountered  when  applying  for 
concessions,  which  stifle  private  enterprise  and  initiative  in  its 
infancy. 
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General  Finance. 

The  public  has  lost  all  inclination  for  speculating,  so  that  far 
less  money  is  being  invested  in  new  companies,  and  the  general 
tendency  is  to  deposit  money  in  banks  or  purchase  Government 
bonds.  Money  for  gilt-edged  securities  remains  plentiful. 

The  favourable  prices  for  the  most  important  exports  has 
benefited  agricultural  undertakings  and  made  them  independent 
of  the  support  of  the  banks.  The  larger  companies  have  money 
to  invest  and  are  particularly  interested  in  further  extending 
their  sugar  and  tea  holdings  by  the  acquirement  of  suitable  land 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  reported  that  one  well-known  company  is 
prepared  to  invest  50  million  guilders  in  sugar  growing. 

All  State  loans  issued  were  readily  placed — those  placed  abroad 
were  even  for  the  greater  part  re-purchased  by  the  Dutch  and 
Dutch  East  Indian  public.  The  financing  of  imports  and  exports 
has  been  easy,  there  are  heavy  deposits  in  Netherland  East  Indian 
banks,  and  no  little  competition  for  short  loans. 

There  was  no  modification  in  the  rate  of  interest  for  genuine 
business.  The  rate  for  new  loans  fluctuates  between  6 per  cent 
and  7 per  cent.  Long-term  loans  were  cheaper,  but  the  Govern- 
ment and  municipalities  preferred  to  apply  to  the  European 
markets  or,  failing  this,  to  the  American  market.  Owing  to  an 
abundance  of  money  the  Government  could  easily  place  treasury 
notes,  the  basis  of  interest  for  these  bonds  being  3 J per  cent.  The 
rate  of  interest  for  deposits  with  private  and  circulation  banks 
underwent  no  change.  Standard  rates — subject  to  market 


fluctuations — are  : — 

Per  cent. 

Discounts  for  drafts  . . . . . . . . . . 

,,  promissory  notes  . . . . . . 

,,  auction  bills  . . . . . . . . 2 } 

Loans  on  import  articles  . . . . . . . . 6 

,,  rice  and  sugar  . . . . . . . . . . 4 

,,  other  import  articles  . . . . . . . . 5 

,,  National  Debt  Certificates  . . . . . . 5 

Netherland  Indian  Debentures  issued  since  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1921  . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 


In  all  respects  the  general  financial  situation  is  very  favour- 
able, and  all  round  stability  now  appears  secured. 

Banking. — The  Java  Bank. — The  report  issued  by  the  board 
of  directors  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31st,  1924,  being 
the  96th  of  the  company,  states  that  results  have  been  very  satis- 
factory, and  it  even  exceeded  expectations.  The  total  profits 
for  the  year  amounted  to  f.6,468,624-50,  of  which  the  Government 
receives  f.3,586,916-84.  A dividend  of  20-8  per  cent,  will  be  paid 
to  shareholders. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Java  Bank  for  the  week  ending 
July  12th,  1924,  shows — amongst  its  many  assets — the  following 
in  cash  and  bullion  : — 
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Cash  in  gold  . . 
,,  silver  . . 
, , change 
Specific  gold  . . 
Bullion  gold 
Bullion  silver  . . 


Guilders. 

51,084,595 

63,548,279 

701,633-51 

81,945,884-30 

11,148,463-50 

1,280,052-57 


and  amongst  liabilities  notes  in  circulation  to  the  value 
of  260,201,345  guilders,  the  available  specie  surplus  being 
141,616,858*97  guilders.  (Copies  of  the  weekly  balance  sheets 
issued  by  the  Java  Bank,  as  published  in  the  Official  Gazette, 
are  available  at  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade.) 

Of  outstanding  interest  in  banking  circles  was  the  celebration 
of  the  centenary  of  the  Netherlands  Trading  Society,  which  took 
place  on  March  29th,  1924.  There  is  probably  no  company 
which  stands  higher  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Insulinda 
than  the  much  respected  Factorij. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  India 
has  opened  an  agency  at  Batavia  and  Sourabaya,  and  the 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China  has  extended  its 
sphere  of  operation  by  opening  an  agency  at  Semarang  (Java). 
The  Java  Bank  opened  branches  at  Kediri  (Java)  and  Permatang 
Sianter  (Sumatra  East  Coast). 

Exchange  in  Java. — The  “ open  ” market  for  the  period 
under  review  has  been  pounds  sterling,  and  gold  dollars  and  other 
currencies  have  been  dependent  upon  them. 

In  August,  1923,  the  low  point  of  f .96  was  accepted  for  the 
T.T.  rate  of  exchange  on  Holland,  and  dropped  a quarter  point 
lower  at  the  end  of  the  year  ; at  the  moment  of  writing  (July  17th, 
1924),  T.T.  on  Amsterdam  is  f.96|. 

T.T.  on  London  closed  at  the  end  of  last  year  at  f.ll-88f. 
The  earlier  months  of  the  current  year  were  noticeable  for  a 
steady  appreciation  of  sterling,  the  highest  point  since  the  outbreak 
of  war  being  reached  on  April  28th,  when  Dutch  banks  quoted 
f.12-20  for  T.T.  and  f.  12- 17 J for  sight,  which  is  f.0-08  over  mint 
parity.  Since  that  date  there  has  been  a steady  depreciation 
with  only  occasional  recoveries,  and  lately  exchange  on  London 
has  fluctuated  between  f.l  1 *86  and  f.l  1 *94  for  T.T.  and  f.l  1 *84| 
and  f.  1 1 • 9 1 1 for  sight. 

Exchange  with  the  United  States  has  been  influenced  by 
the  cross  rate  between  London  and  New  York,  in  fact,  exchange 
in  Java  is  based  on  foreign  markets,  and  very  little  influenced 
by  local  happenings. 

French  and  Belgian  francs  again  fluctuated  strongly,  while 
the  mark — like  the  Austrian  crown — no  longer  takes  part  in  inter- 
national exchange. 

Asiatic  currencies  have  come  nearer  to  parity  and  remain 
more  stable  than  during  preceding  years,  while  fluctuations 
have  been  in  nearer  relation  to  the  American  dollar. 

The  annual  turn-over  on  the  foreign  exchange  market  remains 
on  the  same  scale  as  during  preceding  years. 
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Bond  and  Share  Market. — Although  fluctuations  in  the 
principal  shares  dealt  in  on  the  Java  market  have  been  more 
noticeable  than  in  1922-23,  the  tendency  has  been  towards  an 
all  round  appreciation  of  Government  stocks  and  high-class 
industrials  since  June,  1923;  shipping  and  banking  shares  have 
also  improved.  In  the  shares  of  agricultural  companies,  and  in 
particular  sugar  and  tea  shares,  an  improvement  is  most  notice- 
able, while  shipping  companies — no  doubt  influenced  by  an 
increased  export  trade  and  a better  working  agreement  between 
companies  plying  in  the  East — remain  steady  with  a tendency 
to  go  higher.  Well  known  mining  shares  have  been  much 
favoured  and  influenced  by  a certain  amount  of  gambling.  High- 
class  industrial  shares  have  probably  reached  their  maximum 
value  ; they  are  largely  held  by  persons  closely  associated  with 
the  administration  of  the  companies  and — though  not  largely 
dealt  in — remain  steady. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  appreciation  in  Government 
debentures  and  banking  shares  since  December  31st,  1923  : — • 


Dec.  31st, 

July  15th, 

1923. 

1924. 

Debentures — 

Indie  1915.. 

5 per  cent. 

95£ 

96f 

„ 1916.. 

5 per  cent. 

91f 

94 

„ 1917.. 

5 per  cent. 

92 

94 

„ 1919.. 

6 per  cent. 

lOlf 

102i 

„ 1921a 

7 per  cent. 

105J 

107 

„ 1921b 

6^  per  cent. 

103 

1041 

1922  Dollar  loan  . . 

6 per  cent. 

105 

106 

Ned.  Ind.  loan,  1923 

5 per  cent. 

90 1 

92i 

Banks — 

Java  Bank.. 

350-360 

360-370 

Handels  Bank 

127 

1301 

Factorij 

130 

128i 

Escompto 

86i 

87f 

Unie  Bank 

26f 

25 

New  issues  in  1923 — not  including  Government  bonds — 
totalled  9,692,500  guilders  against  8,726,000  guilders  in  1922 
and  712,388,000  guilders  in  1921.  It  is  forecasted  that  new 
issues  for  the  current  year  will  be  considerably  in  excess  of  1922 
and  1923. 


III.— TRADE. 

Review  of  Imports  and  Exports. 

Although  eight  months  of  the  current  year  have  now  passed, 
official  statistics  for  the  total  imports  during  1923  are  not  yet 
available  ; it  is,  however,  assured  that  exports  will  show  a very 
considerable  increase  on  1922,  while  it  is  expected  that  the  total 
value  of  imports  will  be  lower. 
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The  following  is  a summary  of  the  value  of  imports  and  exports 
during  1920,  1921  and  1922  : — 

(In  1,000  guilders.) 


1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

Import. 

For  private  account. 

A. — Java  and  Madura — Goods . . 

819,853 

803,686 

499,397 

Coins  . . 

64,325 

22,778 

10,987 

B. — Outer  Districts — Goods  . . 

306,051 

289,121 

196,875 

Coins 

831 

1,843 

1,353 

Total 

1,191,060 

1,117,428 

708,612 

For  Government  account. 

A. — Java  and  Madura — Goods . . 

100,975 

99,114 

58,122 

Coins  . . 

11,050 

11,872 

8,866 

B. — Outer  Districts — Goods  . . 

7,738 

15,995 

7,182 

Coins 

2 

— 

— 

Total 

119,765 

126,981 

74,170 

General  Total 

1,310,825 

1,244,409 

782,782 

Export. 

For  private  account. 

A. — Java  and  Madura — Goods . . 

1,504,594 

661,342 

521,234 

Coins  . . 

4,422 

705 

51 

B. — Outer  Districts — Goods 

726,712 

531,650 

621,181 

Coins 

3 

12 

— 

Total 

2,235,731 

1,193,709 

1,142,466 

For  Government  account. 

A. — Java  and  Madura — Goods . . 

3,137 

2,097 

1,376 

Coins  . . 

— 

100 

410 

B. — Outer  Districts — Goods  . . 

— 

3 

4,643 

Coins 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

3,137 

2,200 

6,429 

Grand  Total 

2,238,868 

1,195,909 

1,148,895 

Imports  of  Merchandise  ( for  private  account). 

Imports  from  Holland  were  valued  at  156,217  thousand 
guilders,  which  is  22-6  per  cent,  of  the  total  as  compared  with 
25  per  cent,  in  1921  and  23*6  per  cent,  in  1920  ; next  in  order 
of  importance  comes  the  United  Kingdom,  the  value  of  exports 
to  this  country  being  101,883  thousand  guilders  or  14-7  per  cent., 
which  is  1 - 3 per  cent,  higher  than  in  1921. 
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The  position  held  by  the  British  Empire  in  the  import  trade 
of  the  Netherland  East  Indies  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


(In  1,000  guilders.) 

Foreign  Countries. 

British  Empire. 

Holland  . . 

156,217 

Great  Britain 

101,883 

Germany  . . 

45,904 

Straits  Settlements  and 

Italy 

10,282 

Federated  Malay 

France 

5,474 

States 

113,441 

Belgium 

4,928 

British  India 

26,971 

Sweden 

3,643 

Australia* 

29,406 

Switzerland 

3,287 

Hongkong 

23,049 

Japan  (including  Formosa) 

57,494 

British  Borneof 

5,509 

China 

7,507 

South  Africa 

1,540 

Dalny,  Korea  and  Vladi- 

Canada 

847 

vostock 

13,450 

Gibraltar  and  Malta 

1 

French  Indo-China 

26,755 

Siam 

8,705 

U.S.  of  America 

31,944 

Other  foreign  countries  . . 

12,852 

Total 

388,442 

Total 

302,647 

The  above  table  is  no  guarantee  that  foodstuffs,  raw  materials 
and  wholly  or  partially  manufactured  goods  actually  produced 
within  the  British  Empire  to  the  value  of  302,647,000  guilders 
were  in  1922  exported  to  this  country,  as  no  doubt  this  sum 
partly  represents  goods  of  non-British  origin  transhipped  at 
British  ports,  nevertheless  it  may  be  accepted  that  a very  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  imports  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
are  of  British  origin. 

Exports  in  1922  were  well  distributed  throughout  the  world, 
the  largest  amount  to  any  one  port  being  to  Singapore  for  tran- 
shipment, and  represented  19*4  per  cent,  of  the  total ; 15-9  per 
cent,  went  direct  to  Holland, ■ 1 0 • 2 per  cent,  to  Japan,  8-4  per 
cent,  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  5-3  per  cent,  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Export  Trade,  1923-1924. 

General. — Throughout  the  period  under  review  a favourable 
market  has  been  found  abroad  for  the  surplus  production  of 
these  islands,  so  that  the  improvement  in  exports  which  was 
noticeable  in  the  earlier  months  of  1923  has  continued.  The 
local  tendency  has  been  to  increase  speculative  manipulations 
to  such  an  extent  that  legitimate  business  with  outside  markets 
was  at  times  impossible,  the  result  being  that  many  exporters 
had  no  alternative  but  to  buy  beyond  their  immediate  require- 
ments whenever  local  prices  declined,  and  to  hold  on  to  their 
stock5  in  the  hope  of  better  prices  being  obtainable  in  foreign 

* Including  Tasmania,  New  Zealand  and  the  other  Australian  Islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

f Including  Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo. 
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markets  a few  weeks  later.  Although  this  method  of  business 
should  not  be  commended,  it  is  admitted  that  those  who  took 
market  risks  reaped  handsome  profits  in  the  majority  of  ventures. 
A slump  in  sugar  in  the  latter  half  of  last  year  resulted  in  certain 
second-hand  speculators  in  Mid  and  East  Java  finding  themselves 
in  financial  difficulties ; prices,  however,  soon  recovered,  and 
there  have  been  few  failures  amongst  exporters. 

Political  instability  is  most  pronounced  in  those  countries 
which  buy  little  from  Java,  so  that  prices  are  not  influenced  to 
any  degree  on  this  account.  International  exchange  appears 
to  be  more  settled,  while  a plentiful  tonnage  is  available  for  ship- 
ment of  produce  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  therefore  every 
indication  that  the  present  prosperous  state  of  export  trade  will  be 
maintained. 

Though  statistics  giving  countries  of  destination  for  1923 
are  not  yet  available,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  exports  to 
Singapore  will  again  take  pride  of  place,  the  reasons  being  that 
(1)  Singapore  is  becoming  yearly  more  important  as  a distributing 
centre  for  mineral  oils  ; (2)  The  bulk  of  tin  ore  mined  in  Banka  and 
Billiton  is  now  being  smelted  in  the  Straits  Settlements  instead 
of  at  the  mines  ; (3)  Native-grown  rubber  produced  in  the  Outer 
Islands  is  largely  bought  by  Singapore  merchants  ; and  (4)  No 
mean  proportion  of  the  increase  in  exportable  produce  may  be 
credited  to  East  Sumatra  and  is  marketed  in  Singapore. 

Great  care  is  being  taken  to  maintain  a high  standard  of 
agricultural  produce  by  both  producers  and  exporters,  and  no 
little  credit  for  the  prosperous  state  of  export  trade  is  due  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Buitenzorg  and  to  privately 
supported  societies  that  are  collaborating  in  agricultural  research 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  output  per  acre  of  estates  and 
improving  the  quality  of  sugar,  rubber,  tea,  coffee,  palm  oil  and 
other  exportable  products  that  are  increasing  in  importance. 
It  is  freely  admitted  that  the  Netherland  East  Indies  is  well 
advanced  in  agricultural  chemistry,  and  that  her  people  are  to-day 
reaping  the  advantage  of  an  all-round  improvement  in  production 
which  has  been  occasioned  by  a study  of  the  scientific  side  of 
tropical  agriculture.  There  is  little  fear  of  over  production, 
as  new  connections  made  every  year  with  produce  brokers  and 
merchants  in  consuming  countries  will  absorb  the  steadily 
increasing  output  of  plantations. 


Principal  Exports. 

Sugar.  The  1923  crop. — In  June,  1923,  demand  from  outside 
markets  practically  ceased  and  local  values  for  ready  superior 
dropped  from  round  about  f.23-00  to  f.  17-50  per  picul  in  the 
middle  of  the  month.  For  a week  matters  then  improved,  on 
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firmer  reports  from  New  York,  and  a small  business  was  done 
with  India,  but  with  the  exception  of  a few  days  in  July,  the  fall 
continued  practically  unchecked  until  h 1 3 • 00  per  picul  was  reached 
on  August  18th.  The  natural  result  of  this  fall  was  a number 
of  failures  amongst  local  speculators,  who  were  unable  to  take 
up  their  August  commitments,  when  sellers  pressed  for  payment 
on  the  first  of  the  month.  There  were,  of  course,  large  bear 
positions  to  be  filled,  but  the  despondent  state  of  outside  markets 
provided  little  inducement  to  these  operators  to  relieve  the 
situation. 

In  the  latter  half  of  August,  however,  the  strong  statistical 
position  of  Java  sugar  commenced  to  assert  itself.  India  began 
to  make  a start  to  cover  her  September-December  requirements, 
and  large  purchases  were  made  locally  to  cover  blank  positions, 
causing  prices  to  recover  rapidly  to  f.  14*75  in  the  beginning  of 
September.  From  now  onwards  matters  improved  steadily, 
and  business  was  resumed  with  outside  markets  at  increasing 
prices  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  when  local  values  stood  at 
round  about  f.21  -50  per  picul. 

As  a clear  indication  of  the  satisfactory  shipments  made  in  the  earlier 
months  of  1923,  the  available  sugar  for  export  at  Java  ports  on  October  1st, 
1923,  after  making  full  allowance  for  consumption  until  the  following  May, 
was  estimated  at  only  7,500,000  piculs  against  10,000,000  piculs  in  the 
previous  year,  and  on  January  1st,  1924,  at  well  under  4,000,000  piculs  as 
against  7,000,000  piculs  at  the  beginning  of  1923. 

Total  shipment  in  1923  amounted  to  1,787,482  tons  against  1,369,617 
tons  in  1922,  and  1,635,653  tons  in  1921 . Principal  shipments  were  264,772 
tons  to  Hongkong,  187,000  tons  to  Calcutta  and  order,  191,000  tons  to 
Egypt  and  order,  and  161,761  tons  to  Great  Britain. 


Information  received  from  all  Java  mills  places  the  final  production 
in  1923  at  29,182,119  piculs,  of  which  25,928,317  was  produced  by  mills 
associated  to  the  United  Java  Sugar  Producers'  Association  (Vereenigde 
Javasuiker  Producenten),  and  3,253,802  by  non-associated  mills.  Analysed, 
the  figures  are  : — 

Piculs. 


Superior 

Superior  soft  sugar 
Muscovados 
Molasses 
Head  sugar 
Bag  sugar 


15,549,266 

8,514,792 

4,356,668 

289,225 

441.425 

30,743 


Total 29,182,119 


The  Vereenigde  Javasuiker  Producenten  have  sold  the  whole  of  the 
1923  crop,  and  sales  are  now  confined  to  second-hand  dealings. 

Area  under  sugar  cultivation  in  1922  was  398,055  acres,  and  in  1923 
401,490  acres.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  current  year  425,444  acres 

will  be  planted. 
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1924  Crop. — The  estimated  production  for  1924  crop  is 
30,451,444  piculs;  if  this  figure  is  reached  it  will  be  the  first 
time  in  history  that  the  sugar  crop  has  reached  30  million  piculs. 


Analysing,  the  estimates  are  : — 

Piculs. 

Superior 

16,713,514 

H.S.  and  16/H 

2,189,816 

Optional 

10,395,546 

Muscovados 

491,500 

Superior  soft  sugar 

256,750 

Molasses 

382,635 

Bag  sugar 

21,653 

Total 

..  30,451,414 

Total  sales  of  first-hand  business  up  to  July  13th  amounted  to  26,249,553 
piculs  : figures  to  June  29th  show  that  Japanese  firms  have  purchased 
10,033,760  piculs,  European  firms  7,980,663  piculs,  Chinese  firms  7,124,355 

piculs,  and  British  Indian  firms  460,167  piculs.  The  last  sale  recorded  up 
to  the  time  of  writing  this  report  was  20,000  piculs  Superior  on  July  4th, 
since  when  no  further  bids  have  come  in.  It  is  rumoured  that  a Japanese 
exporter  has  since  bid  f.13-25  per  picul,  but  the  Vereenigde  Javasuiker 
Producenten’s  limits  are  a little  higher. 

Second-hand  business  1924  crop  for  Superior  closed  on  July  20th,  at 
the  following  prices  per  picul 


Buyers . 
f. 

14* 

Sellers 

f. 

141 

Ready,  July  20th 

July-August  and  August-September  de- 

livery 

13f 

13* 

September-October  delivery 

13£ 

131 

October-November  delivery 

131 

13f 

November-December  delivery 

13f 

131 

The  trend  of  prices  is  dependent  on  the  world’s  market  prices,  and  no 
opinion  of  the  general  outlook  in  sugar  can  be  expressed  from  Batavia  : it, 
however,  appears  assured  that  the  production  for  Java  will  show  an  increase 
during  the  next  five  years. 

The  total  export  of  1924  crop  from  January  1st  to  June  30th,  1924, 
is  562,009  tons  sugar  and  41,735  tons  residue,  the  figures  for  1923  crop 
during  the  same  period  last  year  being  684,272  tons  and  41,735  tons, 
respectively.  Principal  countries  of  destination  during  the  current  year 
are  British  India  147,890  tons,  Hongkong  90,184  tons,  United  Kingdom 
62,144  tons,  and  France  66,896  tons. 


1925  Crop. — First  hand  business  in  the  1925  crop  is  already 
taking  place,  and  forward  sales  made  by  the  Vereenigde  Javasuiker 
Producenten  up  to  July  13th,  totalled  6,609,550  piculs,  divided 
as  follows  : — 


Piculs. 

Superior  . . . . . . . . 2,638,765 

Superior  soft  sugar  . . . . . . 261,470 

Muscovados  ..  ..  ..  ..  2,388,150 

Molasses  . . . . . . . . 300,000 

Head  sugar  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,021,165 


Total 


. . 6,609,550 
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The  approximate  limits  are  f.l2>50  for  Superior,  and  f.11-25  for  Head 
Sugar  and  Muscavados. 

No  reliable  estimate  of  the  1925  crop  can  be  made  at  present ; it  may, 
however,  be  expected  that  the  crop  will  be  heavier  than  in  1924,  as  a 
greater  acreage  will  be  planted  up. 

There  is  plenty  of  tonnage  available  for  transporting  the  output  of  the 
180  sugar  mills  now  grinding,  and  3,035,802  piculs — viz.,  184,324  tons 
head  sugar  and  4,526  tons  residue — left  Java  ports  in  June.  In  all 
respects  the  sugar  industry  is  in  a flourishing  condition,  production  costs 
show  a slight  decrease  on  1923,  and  labour  is  plentiful. 

Rubber. — There  is  probably  no  article  of  world-wide  im- 
portance that  has  created  more  discussion  and  difference  of 
opinion  during  the  past  two  years  than  rubber,  and  the  question 
of  supply  and  demand  is  the  problem  with  which  all  rubber 
producers  are  now  faced. 

In  supplying  countries  under  British  administration  over- 
production has  been  met  by  restricting  export,  thus  limiting  the 
producing  capacity  of  estates  and  maintaining  prices  at  a level 
which  permits  of  a small  profit  being  earned  by  the  majority  of 
rubber  companies  operating  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  and  Ceylon. 

In  the  Netherland  East  Indies  British-owned  companies 
have  restricted  output,  but  their  voluntary  sacrifices  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  volume  of  rubber  withheld  from  the  market 
have  been  nullified  by  the  increased  production  and  export  of 
rubber  ( Hevea  Brasiliensis)  grown  by  natives  in  small  holdings  and 
known  in  the  trade  as  native  rubber. 

The  Government  are  watching  the  increase  in  the  export  of 
native  rubber  and  are  studying  the  position,  not  with  the  intention 
of  putting  any  deliberate  form  of  restriction  on  its  rapid  develop- 
ment, but  solely  from  the  point  of  view  that  here  is  an  untapped 
source  of  revenue.  An  inspection  has  been  made  in  the  Outer 
Possessions  of  the  native  rubber  areas  by  the  head  of  the  division 
of  rural  economy,  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  connection  with 
a proposed  export  duty  being  placed  on  native  rubber.  It  is 
estimated  that  on  the  basis  of  two  cents,  or  one-fifth  of  a penny 
per  half  kilogramme,  the  revenue  from  this  source  will  be  over 
two  million  guilders  a year.  This  subject  was  recently  discussed 
in  the  local  People’s  Council,  and  the  proposed  duty  was  rejected 
by  19  votes  to  18.  The  Council  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
impede  the  development  of  native  rubber  cultivation,  and  that 
the  revenue  expected  could  be  obtained  by  a more  intensive 
application  of  the  income  tax  generally  in  these  areas.  The 
Director  of  Finance  intervened  to  explain  that  restriction  of 
native  rubber  production  was  not  the  object  of  the  proposed  export 
duty,  and  that  it  was  a purely  fiscal  measure.  At  present  export 
duty  is  levied  in  accordance  with  the  minimum  price  basis  agreed 
on,  that  is,  82 \ cents  per  half  kilogramme,  but  with  effect  from 
August  16th,  1924,  the  export  duty  from  which  little  revenue  has 
been  derived  during  the  current  year  will  be  abolished. 
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The  following  is  the  latest  and  most  reliable  table  officially 
published  : — 

PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORT  OF  RUBBER. 


(In  tons  of  1,000  kg.) 


Year. 

Total  export 
from  the 

Production  of  estates  in — 

Export  of 

Neth. 
E.  Indies. 

Java. 

North 

Sumatra. 

native 

rubber. 

1917 

45,713 

18,933 

23,407 

3,500 

1918 

44,094 

22,254 

26,193 

5,000 

1919 

89,725 

26,826 

35,696 

13,000 

1920 

76,920 

27,258 

38,145 

10,000 

1921 

73,402 

24,514 

33,883 

6,000 

1922 

103,456 

28,902 

39,169 

25,000 

1923 

139,746 

31,139 

42,578 

53,000 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  export  of  native  rubber  is 
self-evident,  and  in  1923  was  37-9  per  cent,  of  total  export, 
whereas  seven  years  ago  it  was  only  7 • 7 per  cent. 

The  world’s  production  in  1923  is  estimated  to  have  been 
468,000  tons  and  consumption  421,000  tons,  so  that  the  total 
export  of  rubber  from  the  Netherland  East  Indies  is  33  *2  per  cent, 
of  the  world’s  requirements,  of  which  native  rubber  is  12*4  per 
cent.  A slight  deduction  must  be  made  from  the  percentage, 
as  native  rubber  has  a higher  proportion  of  water  and  dirt  than 
plantation  rubber ; nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
product  is  of  world-wide  importance. 

Further  details  of  the  exports  from  various  geographical 
divisions  (1921-23)  can  be  consulted  at  the  Department  of  Over- 
seas Trade. 

The  discrepancy  in  the  figures  for  1923  given  in  this  table 
with  the  previous  table,  which  is  of  a later  date,  is  due  to  the 
non-inclusion  of  returns  of  native  rubber  export  that  have  since 
been  received. 

Countries  of  Destination. — The  United  States  of  America  is  still 
the  principal  buyer,  and  out  of  the  34,079  metric  tons  exported 
from  Java  took  22,028  tons,  5,734  tons  was  shipped  to  England, 
and  2,863  tons  to  Holland. 
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Figures  for  the  countries  of  destination  for  the  shipment 
from  the  Outer  Islands  are  not  available,  but  it  is  of  interest 
to  record  that  28,800  tons  was  shipped  from  Belawan  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  Native  rubber  is  marketed  principally 
in  Singapore,  although  to  a large  extent  its  ultimate  destination 
is  no  doubt  the  United  States. 

Exports  of  latex  to  the  United  States  of  America  from  the 
east  coast  of  Sumatra  totalled  6,457  tons,  as  against  984  tons 

in  1922. 

Local  prices  are  governed  by  foreign  quotation,  and  cable 
advice  of  the  movement  of  prices  in  London  and  New  York  are 
received  almost  hourly  by  rubber  brokers  and  exporters. 

Rubber  Position  in  1924.- — Provisional  returns  of  the  export 
from  the  Netherland  East  Indies  to  the  end  of  June  are  given  in 
Appendix  III. 

Production  reports  received  from  500  estates  for  the  first 
four  months  of  the  current  year  total  23,693,266  kilogrammes  ; 
for  the  same  estates  the  officially  published  estimate  of  production 
for  1924  is  51,128,422  kilogrammes.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
is  that  the  Government  estimate  is  too  low. 

The  number  of  estates  planted  with  rubber  amounts  to  796, 
of  which  there  are  438  in  Java  and  358  in  the  Outer  Islands.  At 
the  end  of  1922,  304,000  hectares  were  planted  with  rubber  only 
and  69,596  hectares  with  rubber  and  intermediate  crops.  (Note. — 
1 hectare  = 2-47104  acres.) 

The  number  of  rubber  trees  belonging  to  natives  was  estimated 
at  80  million  at  the  end  of  1 922. 

Native  Rubber. — In  the  past  the  term  native  rubber  has  been 
used  to  express  a product  collected  by  natives  and  obtained  by 
tapping  rubber  trees  found  in  the  jungle  of  tropical  countries  ; 
the  term  as  now  used  in  the  rubber  trade  in  the  Far  East  means 
rubber  obtained  from  the  latex  of  the  Hevea  Brasiliensis,  the  only 
difference  between  estate  and  native  rubber  being  that  the  former 
is  cultivated  and  manufactured  under  European  supervision, 
whereas  the  latter  is  obtained  from  trees  owned  by  natives  and 
marketed  by  them  in  a cruder  state. 

During  the  past  seven  years  rubber  planting  by  natives  has 
spread  to  all  parts  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Archipelago,  and  is 
proving  a most  remunerative  occupation  ; it  is  bringing  wealth  to 
the  population,  and  in  the  Djambi  and  Palembang  residency  of 
Sumatra,  also  South-East  and  West  Borneo,  this  industry  is  of 
national  importance. 

The  writer  has  recently  returned  from  an  extended  tour  of 
Sumatra,  covering  over  2,000  miles,  where  he  was  able  to  make 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  native  rubber  question. 
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The  opinion  so  often  expressed  that  the  producing  trees  will 
be  killed  by  over-tapping  appears  to  be  without  foundation  ; 
nowhere  in  the  vast  area  examined  was  there  any  sign  of  over- 
tapping or  disease  ; the  native  gardens  were  well  cared  for,  the 
rubber  trees  are  well  planted  out  and  tapped  according  to  the 
usual  estate  practice.  It  was  particularly  noticeable  that  trees 
under  five  years  old  were  not  tapped  at  all. 

The  present  official  estimate  is  that  there  are  between  90  and 
1 00  million  rubber  trees  owned  by  the  native  population,  of  which 
it  is  doubtful  if  20  per  cent,  have  yet  been  tapped.  There 
appears  no  reason  whatever  why  planting  should  not  go  on  in- 
creasing in  Sumatra  and  Borneo  ; the  land  that  is  available  is 
still  practically  unlimited,  and  the  natives  have  a totally  free  and 
uncontrolled  right  of  occupation  of  new  ground. 

The  present  price  of  rubber  is  encouraging  ; the  native  rubber 
industry  and  those  whose  gardens  have  been  producing  for  a 
considerable  time  are  already  wealthy.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  see  natives  who  a few  years  ago  had  not  a rag  to 
their  back  now  driving  from  village  to  village  in  Ford  cars.  The 
fortunes  of  a few  have  been  an  incentive  to  many  to  start  rubber 
gardens  ; while  trees  already  planted  assure  a continued  increase 
in  production  for  many  years  to  come — in  truth,  as  long  as  the 
natives  are  encouraged  by  high  prices  (maintained  by  artificial 
means)  there  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  this 
industry  will  grow. 

The  quality  of  native  rubber  is  improving  ; almost  every  home- 
stead is  now  provided  with  hand  rollers,  while  great  care  is  being 
taken  in  manufacture,  which,  though  still  crude,  is  based  upon  the 
practice  adopted  by  estates.  It  has  been  proved  that  native 
rubber  is  an  easily  marketable  product,  and  already  many  of  the 
world’s  leading  manufacturers  of  rubber  articles  are  keen  pur- 
chasers. 

The  questions  of  collecting  and  marketing  offer  no  difficulties. 
The  Chinese,  who  are  renowned  for  their  power  of  organisation, 
have  established  a chain  of  buyers  throughout  the  rubber  resi- 
dencies, who  are  in  “ Kongsie  ” with  Chinese  exporters  in  all 
outlet  ports  ; in  fact,  the  commercial  organisation  is  complete,  and 
ends  at  the  blanket  mills  in  Singapore. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  estimate  of  production  costs,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  price  now  obtainable  assures  a handsome 
profit  to  all  connected  with  this  industry,  and  will  have  to  drop 
very  considerably  before  planting  will  be  discouraged. 

The  general  opinion  expressed  in  this  country  is  that  the 
rubber  trade  will  follow  in  the  lines  of  the  copra  trade,  and  yearly 
become  more  and  more  a native  culture  ; how  far  estates  will  be 
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able  to  compete  with  the  native  growers  remains  a problem  for  the 
future. 

Coffee. — In  no  product  has  speculation  been  so  rife  as  in 
coffee.  During  the  latter  half  of  1923  the  local  market  in  the 
robusta  variety  was  controlled  by  a combine  of  Chinese  speculators, 
who  were  in  a position  to  name  any  price  they  liked  when  effecting 
short  deliveries  under  purchase.  Cancellations  at  f.50  per  picul 
and  higher  were  even  enforced  at  a time  when  Amsterdam  quota- 
tions were  below  f.33  per  picul.  Legitimate  business  was,  there- 
fore, impossible.  To  ensure  the  ultimate  liquidation  of  the  large 
stock  held,  the  combine  offered  ready  parcels  to  exporters  at  f.10 
per  picul  below  the  local  market  price,  stipulating  immediate 
shipment.  Transactions  of  considerable  volume  were  closed  on 
this  basis.  Speculation  in  robusta  is  still  rife,  though  local  prices 
are  at  the  time  of  writing  more  in  conformity  with  the  prices 
ruling  in  foreign  markets. 

Exports  of  robusta  coffee  from  Java  totalled  18,624  metric 
tons  in  1923,  against  38,326  tons  in  1922 ; the  decrease  is 
accounted  for  by  the  ravages  of  the  coffee  berry  bug.  Principal 
destinations  were  Singapore,  the  United  States  of  America, 
Holland  and  France.  From  the  Outer  Districts  12,556  tons  were 
exported  in  1923,  against  6,562  tons  in  1922. 

Exports  of  robusta  coffee  from  Java  to  the  end  of  May,  1924, 
total  12,357  tons,  against  5,371  tons  during  the  same  period  in 
1923. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  bringing  into  force  on  July  1st, 
1923,  of  a standard  coffee  contract,  compiled  by  parties  interested 
in  the  coffee  trade  and  approved  by  the  Trading  Associations, 
which  regulates  the  percentage  of  boeboek  (infected  beans)  per- 
missible in  coffee  exported  under  standard  market  grades,  and  in 
other  ways  protects  the  excellent  name  which  Netherland  East 
Indian  coffee  enjoys  in  foreign  markets. 

Other  Varieties — In  1923,  1,040  tons  of  Java  coffee  were 
exported  from  Java,  against  1,615  tons  in  1922.  Holland  was  the 
chief  destination,  with  551  tons.  The  export  of  Liberia  coffee 
from  Java  was  only  147  tons,  and  from  the  Outer  Possessions 
576  tons.  Demand  for  Angkola  coffee  exported  from  Padang, 
Sumatra,  continues  to  increase,  but  the  supply  is  limited — prices 
are  bid  on  sample,  and  as  high  as  f.84  a picul  was  paid  during  the 
period  under  review.  The  production  of  Kroe  coffee  is  declining 
every  year,  and  no  regular  business  is  now  done  in  this  variety. 
Prices  have  fluctuated  between  f.55  and  f .85  a picul.  The  pro- 
duction of  Bali  coffee  is  also  declining,  although  a steady  demand 
exists  for  this  variety,  the  decline  may  be  attributed  to  a neglect 
of  the  coffee  bushes  by  the  native  owners  and  the  exclusion  of  all 
non-official  European  influence.  No  doubt  the  industry  could 
be  saved  if  the  land  were  leased  out  to  European  planters,  but  this 
is  against  the  policy  of  the  administration  of  the  Island^of  Bali. 
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The  summary  of  the  total  production  of  coffee  in  1 923  for  the 
whole  of  the  Netherland  East  Indies  and  estimated  production 


for  1924  is  : — 


Production. 

Liberia 

1923. 

Piculs. 

10,888 

Estimated 

production, 

1924. 

Piculs. 

7,785 

Java 

, . 

146,064 

112,884 

Robusta 

778,054 

841,851 

Other  kinds 

12,975 

13,582 

Total 

947,981 

976,102 

The  total  of  the  estimated  production  for  1923,  as  shown  in 
detail  in  Appendix  VI,  page  110,  of  my  report  for  1922-23,  was 
963,933  piculs.  Although  the  production  of  fancy  varieties  is 
decreasing,  this  is  made  up  by  the  increased  production  of  Robusta 
in  Sumatra,  where  many  new  estates  are  now  coming  into  bearing 
The  ravages  of  the  coffee  berry  bug  in  Sumatra  are  not  so  serious 
as  in  Java,  and  on  many  new  estates  this  insect  pest  is  at 
present  unknown. 

Tea. — A most  comprehensive  and  complete  general  review  of 
Netherland  India  teas  in  1923  has  been  published  in  English  and 
circulated  by  the  “ Vereeniging  Thee  Export  Bureau/'  which 
no  doubt  reaches  all  parties  interested  in  tea  culture  and  export, 
it  is  therefore  superfluous  to  deal  fully  with  this  subject. 

In  round  figures  the  production  in  1923  totalled  48,300  metric  tons, 
an  increase  of  4,800  metric  tons  on  1922  ; of  this  total  40,800  metric  tons 
must  be  accredited  to  Java,  and  7,500  metric  tons  to  Sumatra,  the  increased 
production,  compared  with  last  year,  being  Java  3,800  metric  tons  and 
Sumatra  1,000  metric  tons.  Export  totalled  40,972  metric  tons  from  Java, 
and  7,493  metric  tons  from  Sumatra,  against  36,688  and  6,544  metric  tons, 
respectively.  For  exports  from  Java  principal  destinations  were  Holland 
11,431  metric  tons,  Great  Britain  12,247  metric  tons,  Australia  11,009 
metric  tons,  United  States  of  America  3,885  metric  tons,  and  Canada 
694  metric  tons.  An  interesting  feature  is  the  increased  export  to  some 
heretofore  lesser  known  destinations  : for  instance,  British  India  took  268 
against  109,  British  South  Africa  163  against  46,  and  South  America  381 
against  36  metric  tons  in  1922. 

Exports  from  Java  for  the  current  year  to  the  end  of  May  totalled 
2 1 , 189  as  against  17,743  metric  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1922.  Principal 
countries  of  destination  were  Great  Britain,  Holland  and  Australia,  in  the 
order  named. 

Forward  Sales. — A feature  of  the  market  during  August, 
September  and  October,  1923,  was  the  keen  enquiry  for  deliveries 
over  1924,  and  this  demand  to  a lesser  degree  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  so  that  many  sales  were  made  both  of  total  crops 
and  part  crops  at  most  satisfactory  prices:  It  was  estimated  that 

by  the  end  of  the  year,  30,000,000  half  kilos  of  the  1 924  crop  had 
been  placed  under  these  forward  sales. 

The  first  forward  sales  of  1925  crop  were  negotiated  in  July 
of  the  current  year,  but  the  competition  for  the  purchase  forward 
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of  the  total  output  of  well  known  tea  gardens  is  not  so  marked  as 
last  year. 

In  all  respects  the  tea  trade  is  in  an  extremely  strong  position  ; 
enquiries  from  abroad  are  well  maintained  and  prices  remain 
at  a high  level.  Many  estates  and  particularly  Sumatra  estates, 
prefer  to  market  their  output  in  Amsterdam,  but  nevertheless 
there  is  every  indication  of  increased  sales  from  Batavia,  which 
is  the  recognised  centre  of  the  local  tea  market. 

Handsome  profits  are  now  being  made  by  tea  gardens,  and 
tea  shares,  are  at  a premium.  Capital  for  tea  companies  can  be 
found  locally,  and  new  shares  issued  in  1923  by  Thee  Ondernee- 
mingen  Malabar  and  Taloen  were  placed  at  15  per  cent,  and 
50  per  cent,  premium  respectively. 

Tea-land  available. — In  many  places  in  the  highlands  of 
Sumatra  there  is  land  available  well  suited  for  the  cultivation  of 
tea,  and  further  development  in  this  direction  appears  assured. 
The  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  namely,  a shortage  of  local  labour, 
is  not  insurmountable,  as  contract  coolies  can  usually  be  obtained 
from  Java. 

The  tea  industry  of  Sumatra  is  of  recent  date,  the  first  estate 
was  opened  by  British  capital  in  1910,  and  was  followed  in  1912 
by  Dutch  interests.  The  success  of  these  initial  efforts  encouraged 
other  British,  Dutch  and  German  companies,  and  such  rapid 
development  has  taken  place  in  the  eleven  years  life  of  the  Sumatra 
tea  industry  that  the  production  in  1923  was  over  sixteen  million 
pounds. 

Results  to  date  go  to  prove  that  Sumatra  tea  is  appreciated  in 
the  foreign  market,  and  there  now  remains  no  doubt  that  in  certain 
selected  areas  in  the  highland  of  Sumatra  the  soil,  climate  and 
all  contributing  factors  are  favourable  for  the  investment  of 
capital  in  tea  land. 

Tea  Congress. — From  June  21st  to  July  6th,  1924,  a Tea 
Congress  and  Exhibition  was  held  in  Bandoeng,  the  object  being 
to  further  the  interest  of  tea  cultivation  and  trade,  and  to  bring 
allied  interest  in  foreign  countries  in  closer  touch  with  the  tea 
industry  of  the  Netherland  East  Indies.  The  Congress  was 
largely  attended  and  several  interesting  papers  were  read  by 
recognised  tea  experts. 

Tobacco. — The  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  Java  and 
Madura  for  1923  amounted  to  13,371  metric  tons  against  15,697 
metric  tons  in  1922.  Nearly  all  shipments  went  to  Holland. 
24,229  metric  tons  of  Krossoks  were  exported  during  1923  against 
20,406  metric  tons  in  1922,  Holland  being  the  chief  destination. 
The  export  of  cut  tobacco  from  Java  remains  of  little  importance, 
and  nearly  all  goes  to  Singapore. 

Comparisons  of  exports  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  current 
year  with  the  same  period  in  1923  show  an  all  round  increase. 
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(In  1,000  kilogrammes.) 


1923.  1924. 


Leaf  tobacco 
Krossok  tobacco 
Cut  tobacco 


Jan -May.  Jan -May. 
11,511  12,228 

14,671  19,892 
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Deli  Leaf  Tobacco.— At  the  Amsterdam  market  the  very 
favourable  price  of  f.2-24  per  half  kilogramme  was  obtained  for 
the  1922  crop,  which  in  round  figures  realised  f. 69,250,000. 
Buyers  on  American  account  forced  up  prices  at  the  auctions, 
whereas  German  buyers  appeared  in  smaller  numbers  than 
usual ; 40,544  parcels  of  Deli  tobacco  were  exported  from  Holland 
to  the  United  States  against  21,005  parcels  of  1921  crop.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  turn  for  the  better  in  the  tobacco  market, 
producers  decided  to  increase  the  limitation  of  the  crop  agreed 
upon  and  to  allow  inferior  qualities  to  be  picked  in  the  1924 
crop,  on  the  condition  that  no  estate  should  sell  more  than  10  per 
cent,  above  the  quantity  fixed  for  the  1922  and  1923  crops. 
Consequently  during  1925  at  a liberal  estimate  no  more  than 

214.000  parcels  of  Deli  tobacco  will  be  put  on  the  market. 

According  to  figures  published  by  the  Medan  Chamber  of 

Commerce,  exports  in  1923  totalled  15,036,855  kg.,  against 
15,1 59-, 720  kg.  in  1922,  practically  the  whole  output  was  shipped 
to  Holland.  It  is  estimated  that  the  1923  crop  will  realise 

65.561. 000  guilders . 

According  to  long  established  custom  amongst  tobacco  planters 
on  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra,  the  tobacco  fields  are  planted  only 
once  in  every  seven  years,  during  the  intervening  six  years  the 
ground  is  rested  and  improved  by  planting  teak  wood.  Tobacco, 
if  grown  more  than  once  in  seven  years  on  the  same  ground, 
is  of  inferior  quality  and  subject  to  disease. 

An  extensive  study  of  the  tobacco  plant  disease  has  been 
made  by  experts,  and  planting  tests,  carried  out  over  a number  of 
years  show  that,  if  mimosa  is  planted  for  three  years  the  ground 
can  be  again  planted  in  tobacco  in  the  fourth  year,  and  that  the 
quality  of  the  leaf  is  not  thereby  lowered,  while  the  plants  are 
freer  from  disease  than  if  grown  in  soil  that  has  been  under  teak 
for  six  years. 

No  doubt  by  adopting  this  practice  the  output  of  Deli  leaf 
tobacco  can  be  much  increased — or  alternatively  as  the  output 
is  controlled  by  the  tobacco  trust — valuable  land  can  be  released 
for  other  cultures. 

Palm  Oil. — Although  the  total  output  of  palm  oil  is  at  present 
small  in  comparison  with  the  world's  production,  it  is  steadily 
increasing.  It  has  been  shown  that  Sumatra  is  well  suited  for 
this  culture,  and  all  difficulties  in  oil  extraction  now  appear  to 
have  been  overcome  by  the  introduction  of  improved  mechanical 
appliances.  The  area  under  cultivation  is  also  increasing,  while 
numerous  long  leases  for  oil  palm  estates  have  been  granted 
during  the  past  eighteen  months. 
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Interest  in  this  culture  is  being  shown  by  both  Dutch  and 
foreign  capitalists,  so  that  if  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  enquiries  for 
land  mature,  the  output  of  palm  oil  will  be  considerable  a few 
years  hence.  It  is  obvious  to  any  keen  observer  that  oil  palm 
planting  is  the  latest  culture  which  Netherland  East  Indian 
planters  are  concentrating  on,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  this  industry  should  not  follow  in  the  same  way  as  tea,  rubber 
and  quinine,  which  from  small  beginnings  have  become  most 
important  industries. 

The  oil  palm  has  an  advantage  over  the  previously  mentioned 
cultures  inasmuch  as  it  is  indigenous  to  this  country,  will  grow 
anywhere  and  is  an  extremely  hardy  plant.  This  culture  is 
principally  confined  to  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra  and  Atjeh, 
though  recently  opened  up  estates  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra 
show  every  promise  of  success. 

The  progressive  increase  in  the  area  under  oil  palm  in  these 
residencies  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — - 


Year. 

Area  planted  up. 
Hectares . 

Area  producing 
Hectares . 

1918 

4,383 

1,517 

1919 

5,123 

2,913 

1920 

9,078 

2,989 

1921 

8,095 

3,258 

1922 

12,379 

3,266 

1923 

15,395 

4,134 

1919 

Production. 

Kilogrammes 

575,727 

1920 

1,719,324 

1921 

2,470,620 

1922 

3,645,338 

1923 

3,946,751 

The  production  during  1924  is  expected  to  show  a heavy 
increase,  while  the  future  yearly  increasing  output  is  estimated 
to  be  between  1,500  and  2,500  tons. 

Export  in  1923  was  3,716,653  kgs.,  principal  countries  of 
destination  being  Holland,  2,041,963  kgs.  and  Great  Britain, 
1,163,312  kgs. 

The  production  of  oil  palm  kernels  in  1923  was  850,000  kgs. 

The  space  does  not  permit  a review  of  the  many  other  agri- 
cultural commodities  which  are  exported  ; it  however  must  not 
be  assumed  that  they  are  of  lesser  importance.  The  wealth  of 
this  country  is  built  up  by  her  many  cultures,  and,  though  some 
are  exported  to  a greater  extent  than  others,  all  contribute  to 
her  commercial  strength. 

The  preliminary  statistics  of  principal  exports  from  Java 
and  Madura  during  1923  and  January-May,  1924,  also  for  a few 
commodities  from  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra  in  1923,  are  given 
in  Appendix  I. 

(b  41/1227)0  b 
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Mineral  Exports. 

Petroleum  and  By-Products. 


The  production  of  crude  oil  in  1922  totalled  2,382,398  tons. 
Detailed  figures  for  1920,  1921  and  1922  (in  metric  tons)  are  : — 


1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

Sumatra. 

Acheeh 

East  Coast,  Sumatra 
Palembang 

138,035 

56,404 

339,040 

186,039 

60,221 

339,384 

118,456 

89,285 

353,214 

Total  in  Sumatra 

533,479 

585,644 

560,955 

Java. 

Semarang 

Rembang 

Sourabaya 

Madura 

33,818 

259,371 

59,261 

25 

5,266 

212,536 

62,010 

3 

319 

194,530 

60,312 

5 

Total  in  Java 

352,475 

279,824 

255,166 

Borneo. 

Tarakan 

Kutei 

Ulu  Karang  Mumus 

711,010 

744,218 

695,313 

741,466 

663,299 
857,628 
. 154 

Total  in  Borneo 

1,455,228 

1,436,779 

1,521,081 

Ceram 

21,136 

49,261 

45,196 

Grand  Total 

2,362,318 

2,351,508 

2,382,398 

Complete  returns  for  the  1923  production  are  not  yet  obtain- 
able. The  production  of  Tarakan  in  1923  amounted  to  861,501 
tons,  the  Perlak  Company  produced  99,480  tons  and  the  East 
Borneo  Company  264,780  tons. 

Exports  of  refined  products  and  by-products  for  the  past  two 
years  are  shown  in  the  following  table 
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Unit  in 
1,000’s. 

1922. 

1923. 

Java  and 
Madura. 

Outer 

Districts. 

Java  and 
Madura. 

Outer 

Districts. 

Petroleum 

Litres 

673,463 

717,194 

Kerosene 

201 

179,361 

77 

393,298 

Asphalt 

Kg. 

381 

961 

220 

4,516 

Benzine  and  gasoline 

Litres 

17 

439,435 

6,515 

955,030 

Greases 

Kg. 

8 

61 

— 

409 

Candles 

— 

7,074 

— 

1,638 

Paraffine  wax 

2,876 

16,541 

3,086 

29,053 

Lubricating  oils 

y y 

1,823 

11,390 

923 

27,083 

Turpine 

Litres 

— 

2,251 

— 

5,787 

Residual  oil  . . 

3,271 

342,883 

50 

523,315 

Other  products 

Kg- 

7 

168 

— 

1,358 

Prospecting  for  petroleum  is  being  actively  continued  in  many 
parts  of  the  Netherland  East  Indies,  Dutch,  American  and  British 
companies  being  interested. 

Information  was  received  in  May,  1924,  from  the  Djambie  oil 
field  owned  by  the  Netherland  Indies  Petroleum  Company  to  the 
effect  that  a rich  source  of  oil  had  been  struck,  and  that  the  first 
supply  of  oil  from  this  find  had  been  pumped  to  the  refinery  at 
Pladjoe,  near  Palembang  (Sumatra).  Later  reports  give  the 
impression  that  this  was  only  a pocket  of  oil,  and  that  the  main 
supply  has  not  yet  been  reached  ; nevertheless,  the  outlook  for 
the  early  discovery  of  the  rich  oil  reserves,  which  geologists  main- 
tain must  exist  in  Djambie,  are  now  more  encouraging. 

Tin. — The  high  prices  ruling  for  tin  have  greatly  benefited 
this  industry  during  the  period  under  review,  and  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  State-owned  Banka  tin  mines  has  exceeded 
all  expectations. 

The  output  of  tin — tin  ore  being  reduced  for  the  purposes  of 
calculation  to  metallic  tin  contents — totalled  276,442  piculs  from 
the  Banka  tin  mines  for  their  financial  year  ending  February  28th, 
1923  ; from  the  Billiton  Company’s  mines  194,487  piculs  for 
their  financial  year  ending  May  31st,  1923,  and  from  the  Singkep 
Company  13,418  piculs  for  their  financial  year  ending  June  30th, 
1923.  During  1923  parcels  of  Banka  ore  were  sent  to  Singapore 
to  be  smelted,  thus  following  the  practice  adopted  by  the  Billiton 
Company. 

Two  interesting  events  connected  with  the  tin  market  may 
be  mentioned ; the  first  is  the  dissolution  of  the  so-called  Banding 
Agreement. 

This  agreement  was  made  on  February  29th,  1921,  with  the 
purpose  of  keeping  from  the  market  until  conditions  improved 
the  large  stocks  of  tin  that  had  gradually  accumulated  in  the 
Federated  Malay  States  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  as  the  result 
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of  over-production.  The  higher  price  and  better  demand  for  tin 
consequent  upon  liquid  stocks  becoming  exhausted  justified  the 
cancellation  of  this  agreement,  the  condition,  however,  being 
laid  down  that  the  stocks  locked  up  should  be  released  gradually 
and  in  twenty  monthly  instalments  of  5 per  cent,  of  the  total 
stocks.  Although  a slight  reaction  was  at  first  experienced,  when 
this  arrangement  was  made  public,  it  did  not  prevent  a rise  in 
quotations,  and  now  operates  satisfactorily.  It  is  anticipated 
that  by  December,  1924,  the  realisation  will  have  been  accom- 
plished in  the  manner  agreed  upon. 

The  second  was  the  final  decision  of  the  Government  of  Holland 
to  establish  permanently  the  sale  of  Banka  tin  at  Batavia.  The 
Batavia  market  will  now  gradually  be  able  to  develop,  and  an 
increase  is  expected  in  the  already  considerable  direct  export  to 
America,  England,  France  and  Japan. 

Exports  of  tin  from  Tandjong  Priok,  Batavia,  totalled  15,165 
tons,  of  which  5,276  tons  were  shipped  to  Holland,  3,155  tons 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  2,945  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
1,613  tons  to  France  and  1,413  tons  to  Japan. 

Exports  of  tin  from  the  Outer  Islands  totalled  1,230  tons  and 
tin  ore  20,642  tons  in  1923. 

Exports  of  tin  from  Tandjong  Priok,  Batavia,  for  the  first 
five  months  of  the  current  year  totalled  7,730  tons  against  6,500 
tons  for  the  same  period  in  1922.  Principal  countries  of  destina- 
tion are  Holland,  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  order  named. 


Coal. — The  total  production  of  coal  in  1922  was  1,031,936 
metric  tons.  Figures  for  1923  are  as  yet  available  for  only  five 
of  the  principal  producers  and  are  as  follows  : — 


Ombilin  Mines  . . 
Boekit  Asem  Mines 
Poelo  Laoet  Mines 
Parapattan  Concessions 
East  Borneo  Co. 


Metric  tons 
503,313 
176,186 
100,629 
85,000 
116,600 


State-owned. 


Limited 


Liability  Co. 


Bunker  quotations  in  1923  for  Nederland  Indian  coal  mined 
and  marketed  by  the  Government  were  : — 

Guilders  per  ton. 

Ombilin  coals  (Ombilin  mines)  ..  ..  18*50  to  20*50 

Stagen  coals  (Poelo  Laoet  mines)  . . . . 16*00  to  18*00 

Lematang  navy  coals  (Boekit  Asem  mines)  18  • 50  to  20  • 50 


Prices  for  1 924  have  been  fixed  by  the  Government  as  follows: — 

Open  bunkers.  Tramps. 

Guilders  per  ton. 

Ombilin  coals 20*00  22*00 

Stagen  coals  ..  ..  ..  17*00  19*00 

Lematang  navy  coals  . . 20*00  22*00 


Gold  and  Silver. — The  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  1923 
was  valued  at  f. 5,553,000,  and  is  largely  exported  to  the  United 
States  of  America, 
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The  output  from  the  Simau  gold  mines  during  1923  was 
valued  at  f. 3, 2 16,000,  and  the  Redjang  Lebong  gold  mine  at 
f . 1 ,92 1 ,000  ; for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  the 
output  from  these  mines  is  valued  at  f.  1,464,000  and  f. 898,000 
respectively. 

The  Government  have  published  no  figures  for  the  production 
of  the  State-owned  gold  mines  in  the  Benkoelen  residency,  and 
the  general  feeling  is  that  operations  have  not  altogether  yielded 
satisfactory  returns.  The  mines  are  nowr  producing,  and  an 
official  statement  of  output  is  expected. 

Diamonds. — Exports  of  diamonds  dug  in  the  Netherland 
East  Indies  in  1922  were  valued  at  f.  168,343,  the  production  in 
1923  was  1,077  carats  as  against  1,840  carats  in  1922. 

Manganese  Ore. — Shipment  of  manganese  ore  from  the 
port  of  Tjilatjap,  Java,  totalled  3,947  tons  in  1923. 

Iodine. — Exports  of  iodine  in  1923  from  the  iodine  springs 
in  the  Sourabaya  residency  were,  iodine  19,362  kgs.,  potassium 
iodide  921  kgs.,  copper  iodide  31,584  kgs.,  and  other  preparations 
of  iodine  3,224  kgs.  The  principal  destination  is  the  ETiited 
Kingdom. 

Import  Trade. 

General. — The  boom  in  imports,  vdiich  was  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  earlier  months  of  1923,  came  to  so  abrupt  an  end 
that  by  the  middle  of  July  import  trade  was  almost  at  a stand- 
still and  sank  to  the  lowest  level  recorded  since  the  worst  months 
of  the  general  slump  in  1921,  and  the  profits  earned  previously 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  losses  subsequently  incurred. 

The  Batavia  Trading  Association  (Handelsvereeniging 
Batavia),  in  their  annual  report  for  1923,  state  that  they  can  no 
more  account  for  the  slump  after  May  than  for  the  boom  of  the 
preceding  months,  and  that  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  each 
year  to  judge  the  spending  capacity  of  the  native  population. 

The  population  of  the  Netherland  East  Indies  is  in  round 
numbers,  49,500,000,  of  whom  48,800,000  are  natives ; it  is 
therefore  self-evident  that  it  is  on  their  purchasing  power  that 
import  trade  largely  depends.  It  is  admitted  that  the  general 
economic  situation  has  very  much  improved,  and  that  money 
is  being  plentifully  earned,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  natives  are  buying  so  little.  The  question  is  an  interesting 
one  to  all  economists,  and  it  may  be  that  the  improved  financial 
position  as  a whole  is  not  affecting  the  population  in  general  to 
the  extent  that  might  be  expected.  Much  of  the  money  earned 
annually  in  this  country  must  be  credited  to  agricultural  enter- 
prises, and  particularly  to  the  sugar  industry,  which  is  dominated 
by  European  influences,  resulting  in  a high  percentage  of  profits 
finding  their  way  to  Holland  and  other  European  countries ; 
but  the  tendency,  though  possibly  on  the  increase,  has  always 
existed  and  cannot  be  considered  the  main  cause  for  the 
population’s  decreased  purchasing  power. 
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No  doubt  contributory  causes  are  that  the  natives  are  spending 
their  earnings  to  a greater  extent  in  other  directions,  such  as 
in  the  cinema,  which  has  spread  to  the  remotest  parts,  and  is 
operating  in  every  village  of  any  importance,  or  in  railway  and 
automobile  fares,  instead  of  walking,  and  in  pilgrimages  to  Mecca. 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  standard  of  living  amongst  the  Javanese 
during  the  war  years  was  abnormally  high,  and  has  now  fallen 
back  to  a level  more  in  conformity  with  ten  years  ago  ; if  this  is 
the  main  reason  for  the  present  stagnation  in  import  trade,  it 
must  be  assumed  that  the  natives’  desire  for  better  living  conditions 
and  for  goods  of  European  manufacture  was  temporary  only, 
and  has  been  over-estimated. 

During  1924  import  trade  has  slightly  improved.  There  is 
an  increased  demand  for  motor  cars,  machinery  and  engineering 
accessories,  artificial  manures,  chemicals,  agricultural  and  estate 
tools,  tea  chests  and  gunny  sacks,  while  for  other  goods  the  outlook 
is  more  encouraging. 

In  the  Outer  Islands,  and  particularly  in  the  Palembang 
Djambie,  West  Sumatra  and  Benkoelen  residencies  of  Sumatra, 
also  in  Macassar  and  South  East  Borneo,  the  export  of  native 
rubber,  maize,  gums,  spices  and  other  native  products  is  stimulat- 
ing imports. 

Judging  from  the  statistics  for  the  current  year  now  available 
it  appears  that  the  total  value  of  imports  for  the  whole  of  the 
Netherland  East  Indies  in  1924  will  exceed  both  1923  and  1922  ; 
it  is,  however,  too  early  to  form  any  reliable  opinion  ; indication 
of  increased  imports  are  more  favourable  for  the  Outer  Islands 
than  for  Java  and  Madura.  In  1922  total  import  into  all  parts, 
except  Java  and  Madura,  was  valued  at  f. 205, 4 10,000,  and  to 
Java  and  Madura  f. 577, 372,000. 

Countries  of  Origin. — From  the  little  data  available  it  is 
impossible  to  express  a definite  opinion  in  regard  to  the  position 
occupied  by  the  principal  supplying  countries  in  1923,  but  it 
appears  that  there  will  be  few  variations  from  the  1922  order, 
which  for  the  seven  principal  supplying  countries  was  as  follows  : — 


Supplies  for  private  account  only. 

Value  in 
guilders. 

Percentage. 

Holland 

Straits  Settlements  and  Federated 

156,217,000 

22*6 

Malay  States 

113,441,000 

16-0 

Great  Britain 

101,883,000 

14-7 

Japan 

57,494,000 

8-3 

Germany 

45,904,000 

6-6 

United  States  of  America 

31,944,000 

4-6 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  . . 

29,406,000 

4-3 

Piece  Goods. — In  general  the  piece  goods  trade  during  the 
period  under  review  has  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  was  expected, 
the  rise  in  raw  cotton  increasing  the  price  from  foreign  countries 
to  a level  above  that  which  Chinese  distributors  are  prepared  to 
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pay  for  new  offers,  while  considerable  stocks  remain  in  this  country 
and  replacement  costs  are  above  the  local  market  value. 

Imports  of  bleached  cotton  piece  goods  slightly  decreased 
during  1923.  Holland  was  the  principal  supplier,  followed  by 
Great  Britain. 

Dyed  or  printed  and  fancy  goods,  e.g.,  sarongs,  kain  slendangs 
and  head  coverings  show  a small  increase,  imports  being  largely 
of  British-Indian  origin  re-exported  from  Singapore. 

There  is  a shortage  of  cambrics,  and  prime  and  superior 
materials  are  in  good  demand. 

For  drills,  the  boycott  of  Japanese  goods  by  Chinese  distri- 
butors had  a strong  influence  on  the  market,  so  that  demand 
revived  for  European  goods  ; it  was,  however,  too  half-hearted 
and  did  not  last  long  enough  to  seriously  jeopardize  the  position 
enjoyed  by  Japan,  and  piece  goods  from  that  country  are  now 
arriving  in  increasing  quantities.  Japanese  drills  are  improving 
in  quality,  and  particularly  striped  drills. 

The  demand  for  Swiss  prints  and  fancies  remains  firm  for  both 
medium  and  inferior  qualities.  Imports  of  American  prints  and 
fancies  strongly  decreased,  while  French  supplies  are  now  almost 
nothing.  Japanese  exports,  although  still  small,  are  increasing, 
and  several  kinds  were  put  on  the  market  at  prices  which  defy 
European  competition. 

The  demand  for  shirtings  is  good  for  ordinary  and  medium 
qualities,  while  superiors  are  less  popular. 

The  market  for  supers  remains  firm,  supplies  are  easily  disposed 
of,  and  stocks  on  hand  are  small.  Supplies  are  coming  in  from 
Japan  in  large  quantities. 

Prices  for  woven  sarongs  in  the  earlier  months  of  1923  were 
firm  and  in  parity  with  European  offers,  but  were  affected  later 
on  by  heavy  arrivals  from  Manchester  and  transfers  from  Singapore 
and  Bangkok.  There  is  strong  competition  in  this  line  from 
India.  The  opinion  is  expressed  locally  that  in  this  line  the 
European  supplier  will  never  be  able  to  regain  his  pre-war  position 
so  long  as  the  present  margin  in  favour  of  Indian  prices  exists. 

The  following  figures  for  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  are  taken  from  statistics  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  : — 


(Unit — 1,000’s  of  square  yards.) 


Printed. 

1 

Dyed. 

Woven 

(coloured). 

1923 

38,392 

29,532 

3,515 

1922 

31,021 

30,947 

2,182 

1921 

51,700 

32,683 

8,200 

During  the  past  year  many  representatives  of  British  textile 
houses  have  visited  this  country  and  have  closely  studied  its 
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requirements  in  piece  goods,  and  in  particular  the  competition  to 
be  met  from  Japan  and  other  countries.  The  hope  is  expressed 
that  their  reports,  which  it  is  believed  substantiate  the  remarks 
made  in  my  last  report  regarding  the  tendency  of  manufacturers 
in  Manchester  and  Bradford  to  under-rate  the  competition  we  have 
to  face,  will  result  in  efforts  being  made  to  compete  in  the  cheaper 
grades  in  which  imports  are  now  so  largely  of  non-British  origin. 

The  value  of  imports  in  various  piece  goods  lines  to  Java  and 
Madura  during  1923  and  January- June  of  the  current  year  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  II. 

Wearing  Apparel. — The  value  of  imports  of  knitted  clothing 
to  Java  and  Madura  increased,  the  figures  being  f. 2, 492, 41 7 in 
1923  and  f.  1,944, 226  in  1922. 

The  leading  country  of  origin  is  Japan,  imports  from  that 
country  being  valued  at  f.  1,410,074  in  1923  and  f.  1,064, 944  in 
1922.  Imports  from  Great  Britain  increased  from  f. 41, 697  in 
1922  to  f. 54, 651  in  1923.  In  white  underwear,  imports  have 
decreased  from  f. 733, 061  in  1922  to  f. 52 1,886  in  1923  ; this  is, 
however,  accounted  for  by  the  lower  prices  ruling  for  such  goods 

In  men’s  clothing  and  women’s  clothing  imports  have  remained 
on  the  same  level  as  in  1922  ; it  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  note 
that  a larger  share  of  this  trade  is  now  obtained  by  British 
supplies,  direct  imports  from  Great  Britain  having  increased  by 
over  £6,000. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  men’s  and  women’s  rain- 
coats ; this  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  British  suppliers,  but 
foreign  competition  is  strong.  In  the  Padang  Highlands  there 
is  an  extremely  good  demand  for  lightweight  wearing  apparel, 
also  for  felt  hats,  collars,  socks  and  stockings,  and  boots  and  shoes. 
The  native  population  in  these  parts  are  adopting  European 
fashions. 

Machinery  and  Accessories. — There  is  now  a better  demand 
for  machinery,  as  stocks  which  have  been  held  ever  since  the 
over-importation  of  1920-21  have  been  to  a large  extent  sold, 
while  those  still  on  hand  appear  to  be  unsaleable  at  less  than  a 
quarter  of  cost  price,  probably  because  totally  unsuited  to  the 
requirement  of  this  market. 

There  is  a demand  for  the  following  classes  of  machinery, 
viz.  : — 

Electric  and  hydraulic  machinery  for  power  stations,  for  town  lighting 
and  industrial  purposes,  demand  being  principally  confined  to  the  Preanger 
Regency,  though  installations  of  importance  are  being  planned  for  districts 
of  growing  prominence  in  the  Outer  Islands. 

Sugar  machinery,  for  five  new  sugar  factories  that  are  likely  to  be 
built  in  1924-25.  New  sugar  areas  in  West  Java  are  to  be  opened  up,  and 
applications  have  been  made  to  the  Government  for  permission  to  build 
sugar  factories  in  districts  in  the  provinces  of  Batavia,  Cheribon  and 
Besoeki.  There  is  also  a demand  for  sugar  tractors  and  ploughs  suitable 
for  deep  ploughing  of  sugar  lands.  British  manufacturers  should  now 
send  representatives  to  study  the  market  if  they  hope  to  obtain  orders  ; 
a representative  on  the  spot  who  would  work  in  conjunction  with  local 
engineering  firms  is  essential. 
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For  tea  machinery  there  is  an  increasing  demand.  This  trade  is  in 
British  hands,  and  we  have  no  competitors.  There  is  also  a demand  foi 
wire  ropeways  for  tea  transportation. 

Coffee  estates  now  under  exploitation  in  Sumatra  mean  a further 
demand  for  coffee  machinery  : this  trade  is  also  in  British  hands.  The 
extensive  development  of  oil-palm  culture  assures  a demand  for  oil-palm 
extraction  machinery  for  many  years  to  come.  German  interests  are 
making  great  efforts  to  capture  this  trade. 

The  Government,  municipal  and  town  councils,  also  agricultural 
estates  that  maintain  estate  roads,  are  in  the  market  for  road  rollers  and 
stone  breakers,  and  a good  demand  exists.  Stocks  on  hand  are  low. 

Demand  is  also  improving  for  small  oil  engines  for  the  purpose  of 
generating  electric  light  at  estates  and  privately  owned  hotels,  dwellings, 
cinemas  and  similar  buildings  in  districts  where,  at  present,  there  is  no 
public  supply.  This  demand  is  not  confined  to  any  one  district,  but  is 
particularly  good  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra. 

The  improved  financial  position  of  the  State  means  that  very  soon  the 
Government  will  again  be  a customer  for  all  engineering  requirements,  and 
considerable  purchase  of  harbour  equipment,  locomotives  and  rolling-stock, 
signalling  apparatus,  and  other  railway  accessories  may  be  looked  for 
shortly  : orders,  however,  are  likely  to  be  placed  from  Holland.  There  is 
also  a demand  on  Government  account  for  concrete  and  tar  mixers,  and 
other  road-building  machinery. 

In  all  respects  the  outlook  for  a strong  market  for  machinery 
is  very  promising.  At  the  same  time,  British  suppliers  should 
not  think  that,  because  the  demand  is  improving,  orders  will  be 
obtained  by  sending  out  catalogues  and  a casual  letter.  Competi- 
tion is  extremely  keen  ; local  engineering  firms  hold  represen- 
tations for  the  best-known  manufacturers  of  machinery  in  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  Germany,  the  United  States  of  America,  Swit- 
zerland, France,  and  Sweden,  and  are  prepared  to  cut  their  profits 
to  the  absolute  minimum  in  order  to  obtain  the  orders  that  are 
expected.  Manufacturers  who  are  not  represented  here  and  who 
have  not  in  the  past  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  local  trade  that  their  offers  fulfil  local  requirements, 
will  have  little  chance  in  competition  with  those  whose  agents 
are  on  the  spot  and  whose  offers  have  been  installed  previously 
for  similar  purposes  and  have  proved  satisfactory.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  equipment  of  one  sugar,  tea,  rubber  or 
coffee  factory  is  much  the  same  as  the  next,  and  that  certain 
classes  of  machinery  have  become  standardized  for  the  estates  of 
the  Netherland  East  Indies.  Stocks  in  agents’  hands  are  also 
essential,  so  that  immediate  delivery  can  be  guaranteed.  Firms 
not  already  represented  will  experience  difficulty  in  finding  agents, 
as  the  number  of  local  importers  of  machinery  and  engineering 
equipment  is  limited,  and  one  and  all  have  old-established 
connections. 

During  the  period  under  review  imports  from  Great  Britain 
have  improved  ; Germany  is  now  not  so  active  a competitor,  and 
British  offers  are  in  price  more  in  conformity  with  Continental 
offers,  while  quality  has  not  been  sacrificed  in  order  to  effect  a cut 
in  prices. 
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Metals  and  Manufactures  of  Metals. 

Iron  and  Steel  Products. — The  following  table  sets  out  the 
imports  of  iron  and  steel  products  during  1923  and  January-May, 
1924,  also  the  shares  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many : — 
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Galvanised  Sheeting. — The  United  Kingdom  is  still  the  principal 
supplier,  but  competition  is  now  met  with  from  the  United  States 
of  America,  whence  exports  increased  from  336,000  kg.  in  1922 
to  829,000  kg.  in  1923. 

Germany  leads  in  casseroles,  and  Holland  in  pots  and  pans. 
Nails  are  imported  principally  from  Germany. 

British  prices  are  still  higher  than  Continental  offers,  and  will 
have  to  come  down  considerably  before  our  exports  to  this 
country  will  increase. 

Other  Metals. — Imports  of  manufactures  of  copper  remain 
steady,  with  the  exception  of  copper  sheets,  which  dropped  from 
630,256  kg.  in  1922  to  346,292  kg.  in  1923  ; imports  for  the 
current  year,  however,  again  show  a considerable  increase, 
302,710  kg.  having  been  imported  from  January  to  May.  Ger- 
many is  displacing  Great  Britain  as  the  principal  supplier,  com- 
parative figures  of  imports  for  the  current  year  being  153,409  kg. 
and  81,654  kg.  respectively  to  the  end  of  May. 

Norway  is  entering  this  market  for  the  first  time  as  a supplier 
of  brass  sheets , and  for  the  current  year  (January  to  May)  has 
shipped  10,043  kg.,  out  of  a total  import  of  67,044  kg. 

The  import  of  zinc  sheets  was,  in  1923,  201,146  kg.,  against 
215,874  kg.  in  1922.  Imports  from  Great  Britain  decreased  from 
80,761  kg.  to  50,259  kg.,  while  imports  from  the  United  States  of 
America  increased  from  19,523  kg.  to  72,004  kg. 

The  import  of  manufactures  of  lead  and,  in  particular,  tea  lead, 
is  increasing. 

Prospects  for  an  increased  import  of  manufactures  of  metals 
are  favourable,  but  British  exporters  must  make  greater  efforts 
to  sell  their  goods  in  this  market  if  they  hope  to  maintain  their 
share  of  the  trade. 

Motor  Cars  and  Accessories. — The  improved  financial 
position  and  greater  earning  capacity  of  agricultural  estates  has 
created  a better  demand  for  motor  cars,  and  imports  to  Java  and 
Madura  in  1923  totalled  2,676  against  1,502  in  1922,  while  for 
the  current  year  imports  are  to  the  end  of  May,  1,019.  The 
demand  is  for  American,  Canadian  and  Italian  cars,  though 
imports  from  Germany  also  show  a slight  increase.  The  position 
of  Great  Britain  in  this  market  appears  hopeless,  only  12  cars 
being  imported  in  1923,  and  8 in  1924  up  to  the  time  of  writing 
this  report. 

Several  agents  of  British  manufacturers  have  visited  this 
country  during  the  period  under  review,  and  a few  local  dealers 
are  now  stocking  British  cars  of  the  light  type  ; they,  however, 
do  not  sell  well,  price,  and  price  alone,  being  against  their  sale, 
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It  cannot  be  expected  that  a British  car  costing  locally  f. 6,000 
can  compete  with  an  American  car  of  greater  horse-power  that 
sells  for  under  f.4,000. 

In  the  Outer  Islands,  and  particularly  in  the  residencies 
now  making  money  out  of  the  export  of  native  rubber,  there  is 
a good  demand  for  light  cars  of  the  Ford  and  small  Fiat  types. 
The  demand  for  motor  trucks  for  private  account  is  negligible, 
only  16  being  imported  in  1923,  and  5 for  the  current  year. 

For  motor  tyres  there  will  always  be  a steady  demand,  the 
rough  roads  encountered  in  most  parts  make  the  wear  of  tyres 
heavy ; the  yearly  increase  in  motor  traffic  is  also  considerable. 
France  is  now  the  principal  supplying  country.  Imports  to  the 
end  of  May  this  year  total  112,546  tyres,  of  which  47,349  were 
imported  from  France,  29,420  from  Japan,  21,523  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  7,314  from  Germany,  and  3,117  from 
England.  There  is  a keen  competition  existing  between  the 
principal  manufacturers  of  tyres,  who  are  all  represented  in  this 
country,  and  prices  are  cut  to  a minimum. 

Cycle  and  Cycle  Tyres. — The  import  of  cycles  remains 
steady  with  a tendency  to  further  increase.  The  following  table 
shows  the  position  for  cycle  imports  during  the  last  three  years  and 
to  the  end  of  May,  1 924  : — 


Java  and  Madura. 


Year. 

From 

Holland. 

From 

Great 

Britain. 

From 

Germany. 

Total 

Import. 

1 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1921  

12,953 

2,898 

5,737 

22,843 

1922  

11,775 

2,855 

9,360 

24,239 

1923  

8,012 

3,538 

10,481 

22,315 

January-May,  1923 

2,676 

1,663 

4,298 

8,744 

January-May,  1924 

3,522 

1,925 

4,161 

9,677 

The  import  of  cycle  tyres  to  Java  and  Madura  only  in  1923 
was  551,072,  the  heaviest  import  on  record;  284,388  came  from 
Japan.  For  January-May,  1924,  imports  are  215,816  against 
170,130  for  the  same  period  in  1923. 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  Manures. — The  trade  in  this 
line  has  again  improved,  and  United  Kingdom  suppliers  are 
consolidating  the  position  gained  since  the  war. 

In  heavy  chemicals  and  fertilisers  we  enjoy  a steadily  increasing 
trade.  Competition  from  other  suppliers  is  extremely  keen, 
and  greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  compete  in  alum,  for  which 
products  imports  from  England  during  the  current  year  show 
that  price  is  now  no  longer  an  obstacle. 
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The  total  imports  and  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  period  under  review  for  the  principal  lines  are  given  in 
Appendix  II. 

Other  chemicals  for  which  there  is  a fair  demand  and  for 
which  no  recent  statistics  are  available  are  : — 

Acetic  Acid  used  in  large  quantities  for  coagulating  the  latex  from 
rubber  trees. 

Basic  slag  (Thomos  phosphate)  used  to  a considerable  extent  in  the 
tobacco  fields  of  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra. 

Calcium  chloride,  crystallised  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ice. 

Calcium  anhydrous  used  in  the  manufacture  of  quinine  from  cinchona 
bark,  and  also  in  laboratories. 

Chloroform  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cocaine  from  coca  leaves,  and  in 
hospitals  and  laboratories. 

Citric  acid  used  in  the  manufacture  of  aerated  waters. 

Formaldehyde  used  as  an  anticoagulant  for  rubber  and  for  cleaning 
machinery  and  equipment  that  has  been  in  contact  with  latex. 

Hematite  used  for  making  up  paints. 

Hydrochloric  acid  used  in  all  laboratories. 

Lead  arsenate  used  largely  as  an  insecticide  by  tobacco  estates. 

Paris  green  (schweinfort  green)  used  by  tobacco  growers  in  Java  and 
Sumatra  for  treating  tobacco  leaves,  and  for  the  prevention  of  insect 
pests.  Quality  required  must  contain  56  to  58  per  cent,  arsenous  trioxide, 
of  which  not  more  than  0 • 40  per  cent,  should  be  water  soluble.  Should  be 
packed  in  tins  of  5 kgs.,  and  20  tins  to  the  case.  Cases  to  be  of  strong  wood, 
heavily  strapped  with  iron. 

Potassium  nitrate  used  in  considerable  quantities  for  preserving  meat, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  and  fireworks. 

Potassium  sulphate  used  for  fertilizing  in  tobacco  seed  beds,  and  in 
final  planting  when  mixed  with  otherf  ertilizers. 

Sodium  cyanide  used  in  the  cyanide  process  of  gold  extraction  adopted 
by  the  gold  mines  in  the  Benkoelen  residency. 

Sulphur  used  in  the  sugar  industry,  and  in  making  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  factories  at  Balikpapan,  Borneo. 

The  above  list  by  no  means  exhausts  the  chemicals  for  which 
a market  can  be  found  in  the  Netherland  East  Indies,  but  may 
be  taken  as  representing  those  for  which  the  demand  is  constant. 

Artificial  Dyes  and  Paints. — As  was  forecasted  in  my  last 
report  the  import  of  artificial  dyes  has  increased  during  the 
period  under  review ; imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are, 
however,  in  many  products  disappointing. 

Imports  of  alizarine  dye  into  Java  and  Madura  only  increased  from 
245,825  kgs.  in  1922  to  343,577  kgs.  in  1923.  Imports  from  Great  Britain 
increased  from  25,640  kgs.  to  111,780  kgs.,  but  have  dropped  for  the  first 
five  months  of  the  current  year  to  8,364  kgs.,  out  of  a total  of  199, 151  kgs.  ; 
Germany  has  regained  this  trade,  the  imports  from  that  country  in  1923 
being  113,613  kgs.,  and  124,675  kgs.  for  January— May,  1924. 

The  import  of  aniline  dyes  was,  in  1923,  245,673  kgs.  Import  from 
Great  Britain  was  only  966  kg. 

In  synthetic  indigo,  trade  is  steady,  the  total  import  in  1923  being 
426,011  kgs.,  and  for  January-May,  1924,  212,410  kgs.  Imports  from 
Great  Britain  were  13,650  kgs.  and  3,000  kgs.,  respectively. 

Paints — The  import  of  paints  shows  an  all  round  increase. 
(See  Appendix  II.) 
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In  the  Outer  Islands  there  is  a good  demand  for  liquid  paints 
in  tins  of  1 , 2 and  5 kgs. 

Haberdashery. — General  conditions  for  this  line  of  goods 
were  decidedly  bad  during  the  period  under  review,  and  imports 
show  an  all  round  decrease  The  trade  was  once  more  chiefly 
in  German  hands  ; buttons,  beads  and  glass  pearls  were  principally 
imported  from  Germany  and  Holland.  Japan  heads  the  list 
for  celluloid  beads,  although  Germany  is  now  also  taking  a share 
in  this  trade.  Holland  was  the  chief  supplier  of  imitation  gold 
thread,  followed  by  Germany  and  Japan.  Germany  is  also 
the  chief  supplier  of  metal  buttons  (other  than  gold  and  silver), 
and  of  base  metal  ornaments.  Mother-of-pearl  buttons  are 
chiefly  supplied  by  Japan. 

Affected,  no  doubt,  by  an  unfavourable  demand,  importers  have 
lost  interest  in  this  line.  Prospects  are  hopeful,  and  there  now 
appears  to  be  an  opportunity  of  British  suppliers  to  compete. 

Provisions  and  Drinks. — During  the  past  year  trade  in  this 
line  has  been  dull.  The  demand  for  alcoholic  beverages  was  no 
doubt  influenced  by  the  high  duties  imposed  on  spirits  in  1922, 
which  have  since  been  reduced  to  their  pre-1922  level,  so  that 
trade  in  this  line  may  improve.  The  import  of  beer  and  wine  in 
casks,  which  were  not  affected  by  these  duties,  increased. 

There  was  a slight  increase  in  the  import  of  natural  and 
artificial  butter,  dried  vegetables,  maizena  flour,  fresh  meat  and 
fruit,  but  in  all  other  provision  lines  imports  were  either  approxi- 
mately the  same  or  lower  than  in  1922. 

Other  Imports. — In  bazaar  trade  lines,  viz.,  sewing  machines, 
belts,  cheap  cutlery,  glassware,  crockery,  hardware,  perfumes, 
washing  and  toilet  soap,  matches,  hand  tools,  lamps,  lamp  glasses 
and  such  like  articles  constituting  a large  proportion  of  the  goods 
sold  to  natives,  imports  have  decreased  all  round  ; this  may  be 
attributed  to  the  little  interest  in  foreign  goods  shown  by  the 
native  population  during  the  past  year.  This  may  be  only 
temporary,  but  there  is  little  indication  of  an  improvement. 

The  import  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  is  increasing  steadily, 
the  natives  now  prefer  cigarettes  made  from  Virginian  tobacco 
to  those  made  from  locally  grown  tobacco.  The  import  of 
cigarettes  to  Java  and  Madura  was  in  1923,  25,629,000  kgs.,  the 
highest  figure  on  record. 

The  import  of  cement  has  decreased  from  408,708  casks  in 
1922  to  387,930  casks  in  1923  ; this  trade  is  effected  by  an  increase 
in  production  at  the  Padang  Portland  cement  works,  and  a further 
decrease  in  the  sale  of  foreign  cement  may  be  expected  in  future 
unless  European  manufacturers  can  produce  at  a price  which 
will  compete  with  the  locally  made  article.  The  import  of  fire 
clay  increased  from  741,361  kgs.  in  1922,  to  1,027,518  kgs.  in 
1923. 
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There  was  an  increased  import  in  glass  roofing  tiles  and 
asbestos  and  eterniet  roofing  sheets.  The  latter  is  now  quite 
an  important  trade,  and  in  1923  totalled  2,719  metric  tons,  of 
which  1,361  metric  tons  came  from  Holland  and  1,110  metric 
tons  from  Belgium.  Import  from  the  United  Kingdom  was 
only  23  metric  tons. 

The  import  of  tin  plate  increased  from  12,398  metric  tons 
in  1922  to  15,045  metric  tons  in  1923. 

The  imports  of  paper  show  an  all  round  increase  due  to  the 
large  stock  that  has  been  held  since  1 920  now  becoming  exhausted  ; 
trade  in  this  line  is  more  promising. 

In  Appendix  II  are  given  the  principal  imports  into  Java 
and  Madura  in  1923  and  January/May,  1924 — quantities  only — 
arranged  according  to  international  schedule,  also  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  same  periods. 

Agencies. — British  and  Australian  manufacturers  have 
recently  been  more  successful  in  placing  agencies,  and  British 
representation  has  appreciably  increased  during  the  last  twelve 
months. 

Agents  who  have  accepted  the  representation  for  manu- 
facturers and  exporters,  who  have  previously  enjoyed  no  trade 
with  this  country,  have  not  been  altogether  successful  in  creating 
a local  demand  for  the  goods  introduced,  which  they  may  have 
purchased  outright  or  received  on  consignment  ; this,  however, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  general  all-round  lack  of  demand  for 
European  goods  that  has  existed  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
and  also  because  this  is  a most  difficult  market  in  which  to 
introduce  an  unfamiliar  article. 

Cases  have  come  to  the  writer’s  notice  in  which  principals  have 
cancelled  their  agency  agreement  within  twelve  months  on 
account  of  the  disappointing  results  obtained  ; this  is  hardly  fair 
to  the  local  agent  who  may  have  done  a great  deal  of  pre- 
liminary work  and  fostered  general  interest  in  his  principal’s 
goods  without  being  able  to  effect  sales,  often  for  the  reason  that 
the  distributors  and  retailers  with  whom  he  had  been  negotiating 
held  stocks  of  similar  goods  which  they  were  anxious  to  dispose 
of  before  placing  their  orders. 

The  British  Commercial  Agent  has  during  the  last  eighteen 
months  received  many  letters  from  commission  agents  in  the 
United  Kingdom  who  are  desirous  to  buy  articles  of  export  on 
commission  for  Netherland  East  Indian  general  import  houses. 
Generally  speaking,  such  firms  have  little  capital  and  require 
a credit  to  be  placed  at  their  disposal  before  they  are  in  a position 
to  execute  the  orders  that  may  be  given. 

It  is  as  well  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  this  class  of  business  with  Netherland  East  Indian 
firms,  as  most  of  the  import  houses  operating  in  this  country 
are  European  firms  long  established  in  this  country  whose  head 
offices  are  in  Holland,  England,  Germany,  France  or  Italy,  while 
purely  Netherland  East  Indian  firms  have  long  since  appointed 
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their  buying  agents  either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent  or 
both. 

A few  new  Netherland  East  Indian  importing  companies  are 
floated  every  year,  but  in  most  cases  a director  or  partner  remains 
in  Holland  to  look  after  the  European  side  of  the  business. 
Although  there  are  numerous  oriental  distributors  and  retailers 
they  do  little  import  and  seldom  require  an  agent  in  Europe,  while 
the  number  of  firms  in  the  purely  import  business  is  limited  to 
under  four  hundred. 

There  is  now  a strong  tendency  for  Dutch  firms  to  favour 
Dutch  goods  and  Dutch  agencies  ; this  has  been  more  marked 
during  the  past  year  than  at  any  other  time,  and  may  be  attributed 
to  the  state  of  unemployment  in  Holland. 

Exhibition  and  Fairs. — The  4th  and  5th  annual  fairs  have 
been  held  at  Bandoeng  since  the  last  report  was  written.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  annual  event  fulfils  its  original  intention 
which  was  to  promote  native  industries  and  foster  an  interest 
in  trade  amongst  the  native  people,  but  as  a means  of  increasing 
reciprocal  trade  with  foreign  countries  it  is  doubtful  if  the  last 
two  fairs  have  fulfilled  expectations.  The  attendance  is  good, 
but  principally  confined  to  pleasure  seekers,  neither  general 
importers  nor  Chinese  distributors  take  any  particular  interest 
in  the  Bandoeng  fair. 

The  Sourabaya  industrial  fair  was  well  attended  and  well 
organised,  and,  though  confined  largely  to  local  interests,  is 
credited  with  having  been  the  means  of  increased  orders  being 
obtained  by  importers  who  exhibited  the  latest  novelties  and 
household  articles  imported  from  abroad. 


IV.— LEGISLATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

Taxes. — The  increase  in  the  stamp  duty  which  was  mentioned 
in  my  last  report  has  come  into  force,  so  that  the  duty  on  permits 
to  enter  the  Netherland  East  Indies  was  increased  from  f .25  to 
f .50  and  very  recently  to  f.100. 

The  statistic  duty,  also  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  has  become 
law. 

The  Government  has  in  principle  decided  to  levy  an  additional 
tax  on  trade  which,  in  some  respects,  is  similar  to  the  statistic  tax. 
This  tax  is  to  be  levied  on  the  basis  of  weight  and  will  average 
out  to  f.0-40 — approximately  8d. — on  every  ton  of  merchandise 
imported  and  exported,  and  in  exceptional  cases,  such  as  at 
Belawan  harbour,  it  is  expected  that  the  tax  will  be  much  higher. 
The  total  revenue  that  will  be  derived  is  estimated  at  f. 2, 700,000 
to  f.3,000,000. 

At  a recent  harbour  conference  it  was  suggested  that  the 
new  duty  could  be  included  in  the  statistic  duty  mentioned 
above,  but  this  recommendation  was  not  agreed  to  by  the  Govern- 
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ment,  and  the  matter  has  since  been  referred  to  advisory 
committees  that  have  now  submitted  their  reports. 

The  trend  of  these  reports  is  to  the  effect  that  all  local  harbour 
authorities  will  agree  to  the  imposition  of  the  duty,  with  the 
exception  of  those  at  Belawan,  Sumatra.  It  now  appears  that 
the  duty  will  vary  from  f.0-30  to  f.0*50  a ton  for  all  harbours 
except  Belawan,  where  it  will  be  more  like  f.l  *60  or  f.2-00  a ton. 
The  authorities  at  this  latter  port  have  intimated  that  they 
have  no  objection  to  the  levy  at  this  rate,  provided  that  all  har- 
bours on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra  and  Acheeh  are  equally  taxed, 
as  it  is  feared  that  (otherwise  Belawan  will  lose  her  share  of  shipping 
traffic.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  authorities  will 
agree  to  this  proposal. 

Tax  Revision  Committee. — The  commission  appointed  to 
examine  the  whole  system  of  taxation  have  placed  their  first 
report  before  the  Governor-General.  Its  length  precludes  a 
summary  here,  but  a translation  in  English  may  be  consulted  at 
the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade. 

Limited  Company  Tax. — When  addressing  the  People’s 
Council  on  May  20th,  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General 
stated  that  it  had  been  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  income, 
surplus  profits  and  extra  profits  taxes,  and  to  introduce  in  their 
place  a “ limited  company  tax.” 

It  is  the  present  intention  of  the  Government  to  impose  a 
single  profits  tax  in  the  form  of  a proportional  levy  of  10  per  cent, 
on  profits,  and  in  1925  to  impose  a surtax  of  25  per  cent,  on  that 
tax,  whilst  this  additional  surtax  will  also  be  levied  in  future 
years  if  and  as  long  as  circumstances  warrant  it.  In  regard  to 
private  individuals  the  existing  income  tax,  with  30  per  cent, 
surtax,  will  hold  good. 

The  committee  appointed  to  revise  the  system  of  taxation 
has  undertaken  a careful  and  minute  examination  of  the  taxation 
system  in  all  its  details,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  will  soon 
submit  proposals  for  further  revisions  of  taxes.  The  Tax  Depart- 
ment in  the  meanwhile  is  actively  endeavouring  to  ascertain  and 
collect  all  arrears  due  in  the  way  of  income  and  profits  tax. 

The  Bruins  Proposals. — It  is  known  that  a committee 
was  appointed  in  Holland  by  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  (minis- 
terial decree  No.  17  of  November  16th,  1923)  for  the  recon- 
struction and  revision  of  the  Netherland  Indies  system  of  taxation 
in  regard  to  the  tax  on  limited  liability  companies.  This  com- 
mittee, known  as  the  Bruins  Committee,  after  the  chairman 
(Professor  G.  W.  J.  Bruins),  proposes  in  its  report  that  the  tax 
to  be  levied  on  limited  liability  companies  in  the  Indies  should  be 
a 10  per  cent,  proportional  profits  tax  with  a surtax  of  20  per 
cent.,  so  long  as  the  local  financial  situation  required  it.  It 
should  be  levied  according  to  the  profits  made  over  a period  of  one 
year,  with  due  allowance  for  the  uncovered  losses,  if  any,  suffered 
during  the  three  previous  years  (1921-23).  For  any  extra  profits 
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made  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  temporary  supple- 
mentary taxes  could  be  levied.  The  committee  in  its  report 
places  the  receipts  during  1924  accruing  from  such  a tax  at  31 
million  guilders,  which,  together  with  7 million  guilders  from  the 
products  tax  and  13  million  guilders  from  the  petroleum  tax,  will 
make  a total  for  that  same  year  of  51  million  guilders.  The 
committee  further  estimates,  on  data  obtained  from  the  official 
report  on  the  Colonies,  the  profits  of  limited  liability  companies 
established  in  the  Netherland  Indies  at  from  300  to  400  million 
guilders  a year.  From  other  data  at  their  disposal  the  experts 
sitting  on  the  committee  estimate  that  the  total  taxable  profits 
for  1924  will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  400  million  guilders. 
(The  Ondernemersraad — branch  of  the  local  capitalist  syndicate 
known  as  the  Ondernemersbond — place  the  profits  for  1924  at  a 
higher  figure,  viz.,  between  400  to  450  million  guilders.)  With 
the  above-mentioned  proposal,  however,  the  local  Government 
state  they  are  not  in  entire  agreement,  and  have  in  turn  proposed 
to  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies  at  The  Hague  that  the  percentage 
figures  be  revised  to  12  and  25  as  tax  and  surtax  respectively. 
The  matter  is  still  under  detailed  discussion  by  both  the  Colonial 
Office  at  The  Hague  and  the  secretariat  at  Buitenzorg  preparatory 
to  its  final  discussion  in  the  People’s  Council. 

In  addition  to  the  difference  in  the  percentage  assessment 
mentioned,  it  is  understood  that  the  recommendations  put  forward 
by  the  local  advisory  committee,  although  agreeing  with  the 
Bruins  recommendation  in  principle,  disagree  in  many  essential 
details,  so  that  at  this  stage  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  pro- 
nouncement regarding  precisely  what  the  conditions  of  the  new 
tax  on  limited  liability  companies  will  be.  The  hope  must, 
however,  be  expressed  that  a definite  announcement  of  the  basis 
on  which  taxes  imposed  on  limited  liability  companies  will  be 
assessed  in  future  will  soon  be  made,  so  that  not  only  companies 
operating  here  at  present,  but  also  foreign  capitalists,  will  be 
encouraged  to  develop  further  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country.  It  is  most  essential  that  the  state  of  uncertainty  regarding 
company  taxation  which  exists  at  present  is  dispelled,  and  that 
confidence  in  the  whole  system  of  taxation  is  restored. 

The  Petroleum  Tax. — In  the  Official  Gazette  of  May  25th. 
1924,  are  announced  the  revised  ordinances  concerning  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  export  duty  on  petroleum  and  by-products.  The  duty 
is  abolished  with  retrospective  effect  from  January  1st,  1923,  and 
for  such  amounts  as  have  already  been  paid  restitution  will  be 
made. 

On  petroleum  products  manufactured  from  imported  foreign 
raw  material  and  on  other  substances  to  be  later  indicated  by 
ordinance,  no  export  duty  will  be  levied,  provided  that  the 
regulations  to  be  introduced  (either  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Governor- 
General)  are  observed  ; these  to  take  effect  as  from  July  1st, 
1922. 
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In  place  of  the  export  duty  on  petroleum,  a new  tax  known 
as  the  Aardolie  Belasting  (tax  on  mineral  oil)  will  operate.  This 
tax  is  levied  on  all  petroleum  produced  in  the  Netherland  East 
Indies  during  the  calendar  year  1923  and  in  future,  whether 
refined  by  a factory  established  in  the  Netherland  Indies  or  not. 
The  refiner  will  be  liable  to  taxation  for  all  petroleum  refined  by 
him,  whereas  crude  oil  will  be  assessed  to  the  first  holder  when 
not  destined  to  be  refined  locally. 

The  tax  levied  is  a percentage  of  profits  based  on  the  net 
proceeds  according  to  a progressive  tariff  increasing  with  the 
difference  between  the  sale  proceeds  and  the  cost  price. 

Products  Tax. — An  ordinance  has  been  passed  regarding 
revisions  of  the  tobacco,  coffee,  tea  and  sugar  taxes. 

The  export  duty  on  rubber,  cinchona  bark  and  quinine  will  be 
abolished  as  from  August  16th,  1924. 

Import  Duty  on  Cigarettes. — The  import  duty  on  cigarettes 
has  been  increased  to  f.  150  per  100  kilogrammes  (Official  Gazette 
of  May  9th,  1924).  No  increase  will  be  levied  on  imported  cigars, 
but  the  duty  on  tobacco  is  increased  from  f,8-00  to  f.  12-00  per 
100  kilogrammes. 

An  investigation  by  the  authorities  into  the  possibilities  of 
imposing  a tax  on  locally-manufactured  cigarettes  has  yielded 
negative  results,  for  technical  reasons.  The  imposition  of  an 
additional  duty  on  cigarette  paper  is  being  considered  by  Govern- 
ment’s advisers,  but  it  is  understood  that  this  duty  will  be  opposed 
by  local  manufacturers,  who  have  invested  large  sums  in  the 
erection  of  cigarette  factories  in  this  country. 

Import  Duty  on  Plants. — As  from  January  1st,  1924, 
charges  have  been  levied  as  inspection  dues  on  imported  fruit, 
seeds,  plants  and  also  for  the  disinfections  and  treatment  of  plant 
material  and  for  the  issue  of  health  certificates  by  the  Institute  of 
Plant  Diseases,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  most  important  item  is  the  charge  of  f.0-50  per  case  for 
the  inspection  of  fresh  fruit  imported,  and  the  general  opinion 
voiced  by  those  interested  in  this  trade  is  that  the  charge  is 
exorbitant.  From  Australia,  consignments  up  to  2,000  cases 
have  in  the  past  arrived  in  one  shipment  ; the  inspection  fee  for 
such  a consignment  is  now  f.  1,000-00,  or  over  £80.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  if  the  fruit  trade  with  Australia,  which  has  steadily 
increased  during  the  past  three  years,  will  be  able  to  carry  this 
additional  burden  of  taxation. 

A recent  official  announcement  states  that  imports  of  fruit 
from  China  and  Japan  are  now  permitted  even  when  the  certificate 
of  origin  prescribed  by  ordinance  does  not  accompany  them. 
Re-export  from  Holland  of  fruit  from  foreign  countries  to  the 
Netherland  East  Indies  is  also  permitted,  provided  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a certificate  of  approval  issued  by  the  Institute  of  Plant 
Diseases  at  Wageningen. 
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Revenue  Duty. — A revision  of  the  tax  or  revenue  duty  on 
commercial  and  financial  transactions  has  been  officially 
announced.  The  charges  are  now  as  follows  : — 

For  amounts — 

up  to  f.  100  ..  ..  ..  f.0’10; 

above  f.  100  and  up  to  f. 200  ..  f.0*20; 

above  f.200  and  up  to  f.500,  an  additional  f.0’10  on 

every  f.100  ; 

from  f.500  to  f.  1,000  . . . . f.l  -00  ; 

from  f.  1,000  to  f.  1,500  . . f.l  *50  ; with  a charge  of 

10-50  on  every  f.500 
more. 

above  15, 000  f.l -00  per  f.l, 000,  with 

whole  guilder  additions 
for  increases  on  this 
amount. 

In  business  in  stocks  all  cover  notes  of  sales  or  purchases 
issued  by  brokers  and  commission  agents  are  subject  to  this 
duty,  but  not  cover  notes  of  claims.  In  the  trade  in  products, 
contracts  regarding  the  sale  or  purchase  of  one  or  more  of  the 
following  products  are  subject  to  this  duty  when  the  amount 
involved  is  f.4,000  and  more  : — Boengkil,  cocoa,  copra,  gum 
damar,  djarak  seeds,  mace,  getah,  groundnuts,  hides,  indigo, 
kapok,  kapok  seeds,  cotton,  kedele,  cinchona  bark,  quinine, 
coffee,  latex,  nutmeg,  vegetable  oils,  oil-cakes  (fodder),  pepper, 
arecanuts,  sago,  rattan,  rubber,  rice,  tobacco,  tapioca,  flour 
(meal),  dried  tapioca,  tea,  tin,  skins  and  fibres.  All  sales  or 
purchases  of  the  same  products  between  the  same  parties  within 
a period  of  14  days  are  taken  together,  unless  these  same  sales 
or  purchases  have  been  negotiated  by  more  than  one  broker. 

Reduced  Duty  on  Spirits. — The  duty  on  spirits  and  strong 
liquors  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  excise  duty  on  inland  spirits, 
which  in  1921  was  f.l 50  per  hectolitre  of  fluid  containing  50  per 
cent,  alcohol  at  15  deg.  C.  In  1922  this  duty  was  increased  to 
f.300  under  the  same  conditions.  So  far  from  additional  revenue 
being  obtained  from  the  higher  duty  imposed,  the  import  of 
spirits  so  declined  that  a considerable  decrease  resulted.  Under 
the  terms  of  an  ordinance  which  came  into  force  on  June  15th, 
1924,  the  duty  is  now  reduced  to  the  1921  figure,  which  appears 
to  be  as  high  as  the  trade  can  carry.  It  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  reduction  effected  will  net  a higher  revenue  for  the 
State,  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  the  trade  and  the  public. 

War  Profits  Tax. — It  is  understood  that  the  terms  of  the 
War  Profits  Tax  Ordinance,  which  for  a long  time  have  been 
considered,  if  not  unjust,  at  least  unsatisfactory,  are  under  dis- 
cussion by  the  Council  of  the  Indies  (Raad  van  Indie).  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  revised  terms  will  follow  the  ordinance  in 
point  existing  in  Holland,  i.e.,  that  a reduction  of  war  profits  is 
allowed  on  goods  in  stock  at  the  end  of  1919,  which  were  not  held 
for  speculative  purposes  and  were  sold  at  a loss  in  1 920,  while  the 
Treasury  may  reclaim  if  profit  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
1920  on  the  said  goods  in  excess  of  the  value  according  to  the 
balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  1919. 
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Sago  Taxes. — According  to  a Gazette  notification  of  March 
28th,  1 924,  a revision  has  been  effected  of  the  ordinance  governing 
the  levy  of  the  tax  on  the  sales  of  fermented  sago  in  the  residency 
of  Menado  (Celebes).  A supplementary  announcement  dated 
April  15th,  1924,  states  that  the  export  duty  on  raw  and  refined 
sago  in  the  residency  of  Riouw  and  dependencies — for  which  the 
collection  rights  were  formerly  leased  to  private  individuals — 
will  now  be  levied  direct  by  the  Government.  The  duty  is  10  per 
cent,  and  5 per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  raw  and  refined  sago  respec- 
tively, the  value  being  determined  according  to  the  market  price 
of  the  product  at  Singapore,  an  allowance  being  made  for  the 
incidental  costs  of  packing  and  shipment. 

Weights  and  Measures  Act. — The  Weights  and  Measures 
Act,  which  has  been  in  operation  in  Batavia,  Weltevreden  and 
Meester  Comelis  and  in  Sourabaya  and  districts  since  January  1st, 
1924,  will  be  gradually  extended,  so  that  in  a few  years  time  it 
will  operate  in  all  parts  of  the  Netherland  East  Indies.  Various 
new  assize  areas  are  mentioned  as  being  affected  as  from 
January  1st,  1925,  so  that  it  appears  as  if  new  areas  will  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Act  as  from  January  1st,  1926,  in  1927,  and  so 
on. 

Briefly  the  Act  stipulates  that  weighing  machines  and  weights 
and  measures  not  provided  by  a valid  mark  which  shows  that 
they  have  been  duly  inspected  and  approved  of  by  the  inspector 
of  weights  and  measures,  are  forbidden  in  all  districts  in  which 
the  Act  operates  at  present,  and  in  future  in  districts  as  will  be 
duly  announced  in  the  Official  Gazette  and  approved  of  by  Govern- 
ment ordinance. 

Various  spring  balances  of  British  manufacture  that  have 
for  many  years  enjoyed  a considerable  sale  in  this  country  and 
are  permitted  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries, 
have  been  condemned  under  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act  as 
not  fulfilling  the  conditions  required  by  this  Act ; it  is  difficult 
to  see  any  just  cause  for  this  action  beyond  the  technical  wording 
of  the  Act  which,  in  round  terms,  condemns  the  whole  principle  of 
spring  balances. 

Import  Duties. — Import  duty  has  been  increased  on  the 
articles  mentioned  hereunder,  but  the  increased  duty  on  the 
goods  marked  with  an  asterisk  cannot  come  into  force  until  a 
new  commercial  treaty  is  signed  between  Holland  and  Germany, 
of  which  the  terms  have  been  in  preparation  for  some  time  ; it  is 
expected  that  this  treaty  will  be  signed  before  the  end  of  July, 
1924 
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Ad  valorem. 
Per  cent. 
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Iron  wire  . . 

Tobacco  and  snuff 
Chloralhydrate,  aether  sulphuricus 
chloroform,  collodion,  etc. 

Fusel-oil,  amyl,  lutyl  and  prompyl- 
alcohol. 


from  No  duty  to  6 per  cent. 

,,  f.8 *00  to  f.  12 -00  per  100  kgs. 

,,  f.300  per  h.l.,  at  50  per  cent, 

strength  to  12  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

,,  1300  per  h.l.,  at  50  per  cent, 

to  the  same  duty  as  now  im- 
posed on  wood  spirit,  i.e.,  1150 
per  h.l. 


The  tariff  law  has  been  so  modified  that  exemption  from 
duties  can  be  granted  for  chemicals,  dyes  and  other  articles  of 
similar  category  used  as  raw  materials  in  factories,  also  minerals 
used  for  the  same  purposes. 


* Subject  to  the  signing  of  a new  commercial  treaty  between  Holland 
and  Germany. 
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New  South  Guinea  was  incorporated  in  the  customs  territory, 
a customs  house  being  established  at  Merauke,  the  latter  town 
now  being  classified  among  the  ports  of  general  import  and 
export. 


Export  Duties. — The  export  duties  fixed  for  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  of  the  current  year  are  as  follows  : — 


Export  duties  on — 

Black  pepper 
White  pepper 
Copra 

Cocoanut  oil  . . 
Tin-ore 

Tin 

Hides 


3rd  quarter,  1924. 
Guilders . 

0 • 685536  per  picul 
0-728768  ,, 

0-543488  „ 

0 • 204  per  100  litres 

2- 35  per  100  kgs. 

3- 50 

2 per  cent,  ad  valorem 


4th  quarter,  1924. 
Guilders. 

0 - 5486  per  picul. 

Not  yet  determined. 
0-419968  per  picul. 
0-201  per  100  litres. 

2- 35  per  100  kgs. 

3- 50 

2 per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


Articles  of  export  under  licence  are  ammunition,  gunpowder, 
firearms,  gold  and  silver  and  djattie  wood. 

Commercial  Treaties  and  Modifications. — The  commercial 
treaty  between  Holland  and  Portugal  of  July  5th,  1894  (Official 
Gazette,  1896,  No.  89),  came  to  an  end  on  September  1st,  1923. 

A temporary  arrangement  for  the  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  countries  has  meanwhile  come  into  force,  with 
the  stipulation  that  products  from  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Colonies 
imported  in  Portugal  or  the  neighbouring  islands,  either  directly 
or  from  Holland,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  minimum  tariff  of 
import  duties  operative  at  the  present  moment,  or  to  a tariff 
taking  its  place  during  the  course  of  the  arrangement.  This 
temporary  arrangement  is  to  operate  until  the  end  of  February, 
1925. 

A treaty  was  concluded  between  Holland  and  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  and  Austria  concerning  the  admission  of  consular 
officials  of  these  countries  to  the  Dutch  Colonies,  as  well  as  a 
treaty  between  Holland  and  Austria  for  temporarily  maintaining 
the  present  commercial  arrangements  between  both  countries. 
At  the  end  of  last  year  the  first  steps  were  taken  in  negotiations 
with  the  object  of  concluding  a treaty  between  Holland  and  the 
United  States  of  America  on  conditions  of  preference. 

An  alteration  in  the  commercial  treaty  between  the  Nether- 
lands and  Prussia  of  December  31st,  1851,  consisting  of  the 
cancellation  of  the  special  tariff  in  force  for  German  goods  entering 
the  Netherland  East  Indies,  has  been  under  consideration.  The 
original  treaty  is  antiquated,  the  terms  of  this  tariff  agreement 
being  partly  expressed  in  percentage  levies  on  value  and  partly  on 
the  basis  of  a fixed  tariff  by  the  unit  of  weight  or  length,  with  the 
result  that  the  altered  values  of  the  present  day  have  created 
anomalies.  For  example,  the  tariff  is  so  arranged  that  cotton  is 
more  highly  taxed  than  velvet,  and  in  some  cases  articles  of  daily 
use  are  too  highly  taxed.  The  abrogation  of  this  fixed  tariff 
will  enable  the  Netherland  East  Indian  Customs  authorities  to 
revise  the  tariff  in  articles  effected  ; it  is  estimated  that  this 
revision  will  considerably  increase  the  revenue. 
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The  new  commercial  treaty  between  Holland  and  Germany 
was  signed  on  July  14th,  1924. 

Certificates  of  Origin. — The  authorities  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  Federated  Malay  States  stipulated  that  under 
special  circumstances  certificates  of  origin  would  be  demanded  for 
rubber  imported  from  the  Netherland  East  Indies  and  shipped 
to  Singapore  and  Penang,  these  measures  being  taken  to  prevent 
the  re-importation  of  smuggled  rubber  from  other  parts  of  the 
Federated  and  Unfederated  Malay  States. 

Prohibited  Imports. — In  connection  with  an  epidemic 
of  cattle  plague  in  Australia,  the  import  of  ruminants,  fresh  meat, 
hay  and  straw  for  fodder  from  specific  parts  of  Australia  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Trade  Marks. — The  strenuous  efforts  made  by  the  Sourabaya 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  a revision  of  Article  No.  393  of  the 
Penal  Code  of  the  Trade  Marks  Ordinance  has  been  successful, 
and  great  credit  is  due  to  the  Chamber  for  this  reform. 

The  article  in  question  was  so  worded  that  it  was  necessary 
to  prove  “ deliberate  intention  ” in  cases  of  imitation  ; but  the 
difficulty  of  proving  this  caused  many  prosecutions  to  fail. 

The  revision  which  has  been  officially  announced  refers  to 
Sub-section  1 of  Article  393  of  the  Penal  Code  (Wetboek  van 
Strafrecht),  and  reads  to  the  effect  that  “ anyone  who  imports 
goods  into  the  Netherland  East  Indies  which  bear  imitation  of 
the  name  or  mark  to  which  another  has  legal  right,  or  which  in 
themselves  are  imitations  of  any  known  registered  brand  or 
brands  of  goods,  in  whatever  degree,  and  offers  them  for  purposes 
of  sale,  will  be  liable  to  be  sentenced  to  a maximum  term  of 
18  weeks  imprisonment,  or  to  a fine  not  exceeding  f.600.” 
The  way  in  which  this  article  is  worded  should  make  it  easy  to 
obtain  convictions  for  the  illegal  use  of  trade  marks. 

A trade  mark  question  which  has  for  some  time  been  open 
to  dispute  has  been  settled  by  the  finding  in  a recent  law  suit 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Sourabaya,  which  has 
established  that,  for  the  registration  of  any  group  of  articles 
under  one  particular  trade  mark  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the 
individual  varieties  of  the  group  be  mentioned  at  the  time  of 
registration.  For  instance,  if  a particular  mark  be  employed 
for  the  registration  of  say  “ greys  ” by  any  one  person  or  concern, 
the  same  mark  cannot  be  used  by  any  one  else  for  the  registration 
of  any  other  sort  of  textiles,  such  as  shirtings,  supers  and  so  on. 

V.— TRANSPORT  AND  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Shipping. 

General. — 1923  did  not  bring  the  long  hoped  for  recovery  of 
shipping,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  is  comprehensible. 

As  long  as  the  world’s  commerce  is  in  proportion  to  the  world’s 
tonnage,  the  freight  market  is  an  accurate  barometer  of  com- 
merce, but  not  otherwise.  At  present  the  world’s  tonnage  is 
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estimated  one  third  more  than  in  1914,  while  the  world's  trade 
is  about  one-fourth  smaller  than  in  1914. 

General  European  conditions  and  the  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr,  which  diverted  transport  chiefly  through  French  and 
Belgian  ports,  adversely  affected  Dutch  shipping  during  the  past 
year.  Wages  were  too  high  in  proportion  to  freights  ; attention 
was  consequently  centred  on  the  reduction  of  working  expenses, 
harbour  dues,  etc. 

Shipping  under  Dutch  Flag,  (a)  Local  Traffic. — During 
1923  there  was  a pronounced  recovery  of  local  shipping  in  the 
Archipelago  as  opposed  to  ocean-going  trade.  During  the  whole 
year  and  especially  during  the  last  months,  there  was  an  increasing 
supply  of  cargo.  Movement,  owing  to  a limited  import,  was  chiefly 
from  the  loading  ports  in  the  entire  Archipelago  to  the  principal 
ports  and  transhipping  ports  of  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Tandjong 
Priok  and  Singapore.  A striking  feature  was  the  increasing 
preference  for  transhipments  on  through  bills  of  lading,  instead  of 
shipping  to  the  so-called  distribution  ports  of  Macassar  and 
Singapore.  Transport  on  through  bills  of  lading  to  Europe  and 
America  were  50  per  cent,  more  than  in  1922. 

The  considerable  decrease  in  trafflc  from  the  outer  districts 
to  Java  is  partly  due  to  the  low  prices  for  teak  in  Java,  owing 
to  which  no  market  was  available  for  wild  timber  from  the  outer 
districts  ; on  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  trafflc 
of  Padang  cement.  Transports  of  rice  in  the  Archipelago  also 
increased  owing  to  the  considerable  surplus  in  Lombok  and  in 
some  parts  of  Celebes.  Direct  shipments  of  rice  from  Saigon, 
Bangkok,  to  ports  in  the  outer  districts  that  were  formerly  supplied 
from  Singapore  should  also  be  mentioned.  The  latter  port  lost 
some  of  its  special  significance  as  a centre  of  distribution  for  the 
outer  districts  during  the  past  year ; it  remains  to  be  seen, 
however,  whether  this  change  is  permanent. 

Koninklijke  Paketvaart  Maatschappij . — The  K.P.M.  (Royal  Packet 
Navigation  Company)  fleet  is  more  than  sufficient  for  supplying  the  need 
of  transport ; the  supply  of  cargo  often  left  much  to  be  desired.  It  was 
unnecessary  to  lay  up  ships.  The  K.P.M.  felt  the  competition  of  Japanese 
and  Chinese  ships  on  its  lines  from  Java  and  Banka,  North  Celebes,  East 
and  West  Borneo,  and  now  and  then  from  American  ships  on  the  line 
Java- Singapore,  a more  intensive  competition  being  experienced  on  the 
lines  between  the  Straits  and  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra  from  the  original 
Chinese  Eastern  Steamship  Company,  which  was  taken  up  by  the  Alfred 
Holt  & Co.  combination. 

By  means  of  new  and  extra  connections  from  Java  and  Sumatra  to  the 
Straits  and  from  Borneo  and  Banka  to  Singapore,  the  K.P.M.  was  able 
to  resist  competition. 

The  Norwegian  flag  also  competed  for  a portion  of  the  transport  with 
the  Archipelago,  chiefly,  however,  for  the  traffic  in  Dutch  East  Indian 
coal  to  Singapore,  where  this  coal  is  increasingly  in  demand  for  industry 
in  the  Straits  Settlements. 

J av a- Australia  Line  of  the  K.P.M. — The  increased  exports  of  tea  from 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  Australia  were  of  some  importance,  other 
products  such  as  kapok,  fibres,  rattan,  sugar  and  molasses  being  less 
prominent.  The  transport  of  Australian  product,  especially  flour,  has 
increased  during  the  period  under  review. 
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(b)  Ocean  Trade. — The  Netherlands  Steamship  Company 
and  the  Rotterdam  Lloyd  kept  up  a regular  service  between  Java 
and  Holland.  Passenger  traffic  was  as  usual  at  its  height  during 
March  to  August.  During  June  the  Rotterdam  Lloyd  changed 
the  route  of  the  mail  steamers,  which  now  sail  via  Sabang, 
Belawan  and  Singapore.  In  order  to  compensate  Padang  for 
the  loss  of  a mail  service,  the  Netherlands  Steamship  Company 
and  the  Rotterdam  Lloyd  instituted  a fortnightly  express  cargo 
service  via  Padang.  The  steamers  leave  on  fixed  dates  and  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  a limited  number  of  passengers. 

Cargo  Service. — Generally  speaking,  the  supply  of  cargo  was 
insufficient  for  the  available  tonnage  with  the  exception  of  a 
temporary  revival  in  October.  Supplies  of  sugar,  especially  during 
June  and  July,  were  consequently  very  welcome.  Traffic  from 
Europe  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  was  also  insufficient  owing  to 
low  freights  as  well  as  to  a limited  supply.  The  result  was  that 
a number  of  ships  remained  laid  up  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  several 
charters  had  been  effected.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  however, 
the  number  of  ships  laid  up  decreased.  The  available  ships  were 
put  as  much  as  possible  into  the  services  of  the  United  Dutch 
Steamship  Companies. 

Java-New  York  Line. — The  supply  of  cargo  for  the  J.N.Y.  Line  was 
much  better  than  during  the  preceding  year,  especially  on  the  line  Dutch 
East  Indies-New  York.  The  service  remained  monthly,  but  the  supply 
of  cargo  made  it  necessary  to  put  a number  of  extra  ships  into  service. 

Java-Bengal  Line. — This  line  obtained  favourable  results  during  1923 
owing  to  the  increased  supply  of  cargo,  as  well  as  to  the  increase  in  freights 
for  sugar  and  molasses. 

Java-Pacific  Line. — During  August,  1923,  it  was  decided  to  close  tem- 
porarily the  Java-Pacific  Line,  this  service  being  no  longer  justified  owing 
to  the  want  of  cargo. 

Java-China-Japan  Line. — During  the  year  under  review  this  company 
kept  up  a service  with  14  ships,  as  in  1922.  The  lines  were  increased  by  the 
Java-China  Line  East  between  Java,  Macassar,  Balikpapan,  Hongkong, 
Amoy,  Shanghai,  Keelung,  Amoy  and  back,  via  Hongkong,  to  Java.  Conse- 
quently Amoy  was  no  longer  touched  by  the  Java-China  Line,  and 
Shanghai  and  Amoy  no  longer  by  the  Java— Japan  Line. 

The  freight  market,  which  had  dulled  considerably  during  1922,  only 
partly  recovered  during  1923,  owing  to  the  surplus  of  tonnage. 

In  spite  of  low  freight  quotations  by  Japanese  shipping,  freights  for 
sugar,  as  well  as  for  beans,  became  firmer  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
under  review. 

Considerable  competition  from  America  was  experienced  in  the  Saigon- 
Java  traffic,  which  reduced  the  freight  level  to  a minimum. 

During  the  last  months  of  1923  rice  freights  could  be  slightly  increased. 
During  August  and  September  the  service  was  partly  disorganised  owing  to 
a heavy  typhoon  near  Hongkong  causing  four  ships  to  be  more  or  less 
damaged. 

The  uncertain  political  conditions  in  Southern  China  prevented  a 
normal  development  of  commerce  and  traffic. 

Ned.  Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  “ Oceaan.” — This  company  (the  Blue 
Funnel  Line  (Alfred  Holt,  Liverpool)  ) continued  its  regular  service  to  Java 
from  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  English  ports.  During  1923 
forty-two  voyages  to  Java  were  made  ; in  addition,  the  Royal  Packet 
Navigation  Company’s  steamers,  the  Palima  and  Bontekoe,  were  freighted 
by  this  company.  The  quantity  of  cargo  for  Dutch  Indies  ports  again 
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decreased  in  1924,  and  vessels  now  sail  with  much  space  available.  The 
number  of  departures  in  1923  by  vessels  of  the  above-mentioned  company 
from  the  Dutch  Indies  to  ports  in  Europe  was  44.  Attention  may  be  called 
particularly  to  the  regular  sailings  to  Amsterdam  and  London  maintained 
by  this  company  with  express  freight  ships,  which  arrive  and  depart  on 
fixed  dates.  Besides  the  Java  ports,  Telok-Betong,  Macassar  and  Balik- 
papan  are  regularly  touched  on  the  homeward  voyage.  Last  year  Menado 
(Celebes)  was  also  included  in  the  regular  traffic.  As  is  known,  Belawan 
is  served  by  ships  of  this  company  which  run  on  the  Europe-Singapore- 
China  and  Japan  route.  During  the  year  under  review  freights  generally 
remained  stable,  but  transport  underwent  great  fluctuations.  Early  in 
1923  offers  of  cargo  were  small,  but  larger  shipments  followed,  and  offers 
of  cargo  for  direct  shipment  from  the  Outer  Possessions  were  very  satis- 
factory. At  the  close  of  the  last  year  exports  again  fell  off,  and  the 
tonnage  now  available  exceeds  the  quantity  of  cargo  offered.  The  quantity 
of  transit  cargo  from  the  Outer  Possessions  amounted  in  1923  to  nearly 
158,000  last.  The  Ned.  Stoomvaart  Mij.  Oceaan,  as  participator  in  the 
Java-New  York  Line,  held  regular  sailings  on  this  route. 

Shipping  under  Foreign  Flags.  Nanyo  Yusen  Kaisha. — 
This  company  has  now  completed  the  renewal  of  its  fleet  and  at 
present  maintains  a regular  service  to  Java  ports,  Macassar  and 
Balikpapan,  under  contract  with  the  Japanese  Government,  with 
the  following  modern  steamships  : — the  Bandoeng  Maru,  Cheribon 
Mam  and  Macassar  Mam.  Altogether  18  round  trips  were  made 
in  1923.  The  quantity  of  cargo  brought  over  from  Japan  and 
China  decreased  considerably  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
the  year  in  consequence  of  the  Japanese  boycott  proclaimed  in 
the  Dutch  Indies  ; this  boycott,  however,  more  or  less  fizzled 
out  during  the  last  few  months  of  the  year.  Exports  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  to  Hongkong  and  Japan  were  satisfactory  at 
steady  freight  rates.  The  majority  of  shipments  consisted  of 
sugar  and  molasses. 

Norwegian  Africa  and  Australia  Line. — This  company  has  no 
regular  sailings  to  Java  ports,  but  four  of  its  ships  discharged 
cargo  at  Batavia,  Semarang  and  Sourabaya  during  1923.  The 
majority  of  the  cargo  brought  consisted  of  cement  and  paper,  the 
rest  being  general  cargo.  Six  vessels  of  this  line  loaded  at  local 
ports,  mostly  sugar  under  charter. 

British  India  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Asiatic  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Ltd. — As  is  known  these  companies  maintain 
regular  communication  with  Java  ports  and  ports  in  British  India. 
In  comparison  with  the  previous  years  the  transport  of  sugar 
increased  during  1923  and  fell  more  into  line  with  conditions  in 
pre-war  years.  Freights  were  subject  to  very  little  fluctuations. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  traffic  from  British  India  to  Java  is 
very  insignificant,  so  that  nearly  all  vessels  arrive  in  ballast  at 
Java  ports.  During  1923,  fifty-four  of  the  above-mentioned 
companies  loaded  at  Java  ports  and  shipped  nearly  400,000  tons 
of  sugar  and  molasses.  The  transport  of  rice  from  Rangoon  to 
Java  ports  was  not  so  great  as  during  pre-war  years,  only  five 
full  shiploads  being  conveyed  by  vessels  of  both  lines. 

Union  Steamship  Co.  of  New  Zealand. — This  company 
regularly  sends  three  to  four  steamers  each  year  to  Semarang 
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with  orders  to  load  direct  to  New  Zealand.  In  1923  calls  were 
again  made  by  three  vessels  at  Semarang,  where  altogether  about 
5,000  piculs  of  kapok  and  12,000  piculs  of  sugar  were  loaded  for 
destinations  in  New  Zealand.  Besides  these  regular  steamers, 
a few  others  loaded  a full  cargo  of  sugar,  in  all  about  24,000  tons 
for  New  Zealand. 

West  Australian  Joint  Service. — This  company  has  maintained 
a regular  communication  between  West  Australia,  Java  and 
Singapore,  and  vice  versa.  On  the  route  West  Australia-Singa- 
pore,  22  calls, were  made  at  Java  ports,  and  on  the  route  Singapore- 
West  Australia,  20  calls.  The  transport  of  cargo  from  Java  to 
Australia  remained  insignificant,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  cargo 
is  accepted  for  destinations  further  west  than  Fremantle.  The 
transport  from  Australia  was  satisfactory,  especially  the  regular 
transport  of  cattle  and  shipments  of  fruits.  The  former  is  now 
discontinued  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  infectious  cattle  disease 
in  West  Australia.  A new  steamship,  the  Gascoyne , has  been 
placed  on  this  service. 

Deutsch-Australische  Dampfschiff  Gesellschaft  (. D.A.D.G. ). — 
This  company  continued  to  extend  its  fleet  and  re-purchased  two 
of  its  former  steamers  from  England  and  America. 

Kerr  Line.- — This  company  employed  ships  belonging  to  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  Cargo  transported  from  New 
York  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  by  this  line  was  practically  nil, 
the  supply  of  cargo  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  being  insufficient  for 
filling  the  available  tonnage. 

Emigrants  for  Suriname. — For  the  above  transport  the  Govern- 
ment of  Suriname  chartered  last  year  two  vessels  of  the  James 
Nourse  Shipping  Company,  Ltd.  One  transported  in  August 
670  emigrants  to  Suriname,  the  other  conveyed  202  men  from 
Suriname  to  Priok. 

Tourist  Vessels. — The  following  tourist  vessels  have  called 
at  Tandjong  Priok  and  Batavia,  viz.,  the  Franconia,  Samaria  and 
Laconia  of  the  Cunard  Line,  the  Empress  of  Canada  of  the  Candian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  and  the  Resolute  of  the  United 
American  Lines  ; no  further  tourist  steamers  are  expected  during 
the  second  half  of  this  year. 

Freights. — Freights  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  Europe 
were  increased  for  different  products  in  1923,  and  were  again 
increased  in  April,  1924  ; freights,  from  Europe  to  Dutch  East 
Indies,  on  the  other  hand,  were  slightly  reduced. 

Freights  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  America  were  raised 
in  1923  by  an  unofficial  agreement  concluded  between  the  Java- 
New  York  Line  and  the  foreign  lines  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
to  America,  in  which  it  was  agreed  to  quote  equal  freights.  In 
comparison  to  Europe,  however,  freights  to  America,  in  view  of 
the  far  longer  journey  to  this  country,  are  still  too  low.  Freights 
from  America  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  were  slightly  reduced  on 
January  1st,  1924. 
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Harbours. — Much  interest  is  still  being  taken  in  the  future 
construction  of  a deep-sea  harbour  at  Semarang,  and  a special 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  into  the  possibility  of  con- 
structing such  a harbour  has  now  issued  its  report. 

They  state  that,  both  technically  and  financially,  the  building 
of  a new  harbour  is  feasible  and  most  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
the  port’s  shipping  and  trade.  The  total  cost  is  now  estimated 
at  15  million  guilders,  of  which  sum  the  actual  cost  of  construc- 
tion work  is  put  out  in  detail,  and  the  estimate  for  this  totals  to 
f.l  0,1 47,900. 

A further  million  guilders  will  be  required  for  additional 
works,  apart  from  actual  harbour  construction,  but  these  will 
only  be  carried  out  when  it  has  been  definitely  ascertained  that 
they  will  prove  remunerative.  This  brings  the  estimate  for  the 
sum  required  up  to  16  million  guilders.  The  basin  will  be  170 
hectares  in  area,  with  depths  of  10,  8 and  7 metres,  and  accom- 
modation for  28  ships.  The  report  suggests  tariffs  which,  on  the 
estimated  expenditure  and  with  harbour  dues  for  shipping, 
amounting  to  an  average  of  f.0-50  per  ton  of  cargo  handled,  as  a 
basis  of  charges — not  on  the  gross  tonnage  of  ship  calling,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  ports  in  the  Netherland  East  Indies — will  allow 
of  a small  yearly  profit  after  meeting  all  maintenance  expenses  and 
interest  on  capital  outlay.  ^ 

At  a meeting  of  the  Semarai^-TS^icipality  held  in  April 
this  year,  the  resolution  was  passed  that  the  municipal  authorities 
fully  concur  with  the  basjrand  the  salient  points  of  the  plan  as 
outlined  by  the  speciaKcommittee,  and  it  was  also  decided  to 
adopt  all  such  measures  as  are  necessary  for  the  speedy  realisation 
of  the  plans  for-The  construction  of  a new  harbour.  It  was 
further  decided  to  commission  a deputation  to  call  on  the  Governor- 
General  and,J-fi  the  name  of  both  the  provincial  and  municipal 
bodies  an^  the  trade  in  Semarang  generally,  to  press  for  the 
materialisation  of  the  plan.  The  chief  difficulty  is  the  raising  of 
capital.  / 

Shipping  Statistics. — Statistics  for  1923  have  been  issued  in 
boolt  form  by  the  local  shipping  service  (Dienst  van  Scheepvaart) 
concerning  the  traffic  to  and  from  ports  in  the  Netherland  East 
IncTies  during  1923.  These  statistics  cover  a decennial  of  shipping 
in  <md  around  local  waters,  both  foreign  and  inter-island,  and 
rel-ate  to  243  ports  in  the  entire  Archipelago.  Foreign  ships  and 
selling  vessels  trafficking  under  a local  passport  are  also  included. 

From  the  figures  submitted  it  would  appear  that  there  was  a consider- 
ate increase  in  shipping  activity  during  1923  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Yfear  previous.  The  total  net  capacity  of  the  vessels  cleared  in  1922 
amounted  to  about  16,383,000  cubic  metres,  and  in  1923  to  approximately 
?9,37 1,000  cubic  metres,  or  an  increase  of  18  per  cent.  The  lowest  figure 
/“was  reached  in  1915,  when  the  total  capacity  of  vessels  cleared  from 
Netherland  Indies  ports  fell  to  8,949,000  cubic  metres.  There  was  a 
recovery  in  1920,  however,  the  volume  of  traffic  approaching  that  during 
1914  and  increasing  steadily  each  year.  Shipping  under  the  Dutch  flag 
(both  Holland  and  the  Netherland  Indies)  increased  since  1922  by  12-5  per 
cent.  ; that  under  the  British  flag  by  23  per  cent.  ; while  the  German  con- 
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cerns  noted  a record  increase  of  210  per  cent.  Foreign  traffic  was  dis- 
tributed as  follows  : — 


44  per  cent,  under  Dutch  flag,  35  per  cent,  under  British  flag,  5 per 
cent,  under  Japanese  flag,  4 per  cent,  under  German  flag,  and 
3 per  cent,  under  American  flag. 

England’s  share  in  local  shipping  activity  remained  almost  unchanged, 
and  did  not  recover  to  the  level  obtaining  during  1913  and  1915  ; Japan’s 
fell  off  steadily  since  1919,  when  a maximum  of  14  per  cent,  was  reached. 

In  1923  the  United  States  was  compelled  to  yield  fourth  place  in  the  list  to 
Germany,  which  country  occupied  third  place  with  12  per  cent,  in  1913, 
Holland  being  then  second  with  38  per  cent.,  and  England  first  with  41  per 
cent.  In  considering  England’s  share  of  the  traffic  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  is  a regular  and  active  service  maintained  between  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  the  Netherland  East  Indies  by  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  of  less  than  300  cubic  metres  net  capacity.  In  1923  the  number  of 
such  vessels  cleared  from  all  local  ports  was  9,904,  with  a net  capacity  of 
approximately  991,000  cubic  metres,  as  against  only  1,098  Dutch  vessels  of 
a total  capacity  of  75,000  cubic  metres.  Foreign  traffic  with  these  islands 
maintained  by  sailing  vessels  were  for  the  most  part  under  British  and 
Chinese  flags  With  regard  to  inter-island  traffic,  the  following  was  the 
apportionment  during  1923  : — 

Dutch  79  per  cent.,  British  12  per  cent.,  Japanese  4 per  cent.,  German 
3 per  cent.,  and  American  1 per  cent. 

About  58  per  cent,  of  the  Dutch  share  was  for  account  of  the  Royal 
Packet  Navigation  Company  (Koninklijke  Pakervaart  Maatschappij),  of 
Batavia.  Inter-island  communication  by  sailing  vessels  is  steadily 
fterS^iiTg"^  m“T§T3 3-1  per  cent,  of  the  entire  traffic,  and  had 
fallen  in  1923  to  1 *9  per 

The  publication  in  question  ma^be  seen  at  the  Department  of 
Overseas  Trade. 

Railways. 

Electrification. — It  is  expected  that  theN^rvice  on  the  new 
electric  railway  Meester  Cornelis-Tandjong  Priafe  will  be  inaugu- 
rated before  the  end  of  the  year  ; the  OebroegL  hydro-electric 
installation,  which  has  harnessed  the  Tjitjatih  ru’HF  (where  a 
maximum  of  70,000  h.p.  will  be  generated),  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. T 

The  erection  of  the  masts  for  the  high-tension  lml£  fr°m 
Oebroeg  power  station  is  being  rapidly  completed.  Of  21 
masts  received  from  the  Rhein  Elbe  Union,  each  of  24  metres  in 
length,  10  are  already  erected.  Masts  have  been  erected  for \ the 
distance  Oebroeg-Depok,  and  on  the  Meester  Cornelis  sectioi? 
the  branch  line  to  the  sub-station  at  Meester  Cornelis.  Infor~ 
mation  to  hand  from  the  technical  bureau  of  the  Department  ; 
for  the  Colonies  states  that  the  switch-plant  (70,000-volt  materia^ 
will  be  delivered  shortly  by  Siemens-Schuckert  Werke,  and  t\w  \ 
transformers  (7, 200- volt  material)  from  the  firms  “ Heemaf 


Holland. 

Plans  are  being  discussed  for  the  electrification  of  the  line 
Emmahaven-Sawah  Loento,  in  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  resid- 
ency, on  which  line  coal  from  the  Ombilin  mines  is  transported. 
For  the  electrification  of  this  route  no  hydro-electric  installation 
will  be  necessary,  as  there  are  stations  of  sufficient  capacity  on 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  which  can  supply  the  current  required, 
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Another  big  electrification  scheme  under  consideration  is 
that  of  the  line  Wonokromo-Bangil.  The  current  will  be  supplied 
by  the  Kali  Konto  hydro-electric  installation  to  be  erected  within 
a period  of  from  three  to  four  years.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
this  installation  should  be  jointly  run  by  the  Government  and  an 
electric  power  company  operating  largely  in  this  country. 

South  Sumatra  Railway. — The  railway  connection  Batoer- 
adja-Martapoera  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
it  is  not  anticipated  that  the  whole  South  Sumatra  line,  connecting 
Palembang  with  Oost  Haven  Telok  Betong,  will  reach  completion 
before  1928.  The  branch  line  from  Moeara  Enim,  which  will 
eventually  be  carried  to  Benkoelen,  has  been  extended  to  Lahat, 
and  this  section  was  opened  for  traffic  in  May,  1924. 

Exploitation  of  Java  State  Railways. — As  from  July  1st, 
1924,  the  State  railway  service  in  Java  will  be  divided  into  two 
exploitation  areas,  viz.,  east  and  west  lines,  and  at  the  head  of 
each  division  an  official  known  as  the  chief  of  the  exploitation 
area  will  be  placed  ; these  officers  will  be  advised  by  a committee 
consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  administration,  ways  and  works, 
traction,  materials  and  traffic  departments. 

The  construction  of  new  railway  lines,  which  during  the  past 
two  years  for  financial  reasons  have  been  held  in  abeyance,  now 
appears  to  be  again  under  consideration.  As  recently  as  June 
this  year  railway  extension  was  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
People’s  Council,  and  in  reply  to  various  questions  asked,  the 
Director  of  Government  Services  submitted  a memorandum,  from 
which  is  taken  the  following  particulars  : — 

The  estimated  cost  of  constructing  a line  28  kilometres  in  length  from 
Garoet  to  Tjikadjang  is  f.2,776,000,  the  working  profit  is  estimated  at 
8 per  cent.,  and  after  writing  off  for  depreciation,  etc.,  6 per  cent,  net  profit. 
Appropriation  for  this  line  is  made  in  the  current  budget.  Other  lines  to 
be  constructed,  and  which,  it  is  believed  will  prove  remunerative,  but  for 
which  no  appropriation  has  been  made  in  the  current  budget  owing  to  the 
desired  restriction  of  State  expenditure,  are  the  Loemadjang-Kentjong 
line,  24  kilometres  in  length,  estimated  cost  of  construction  f.  1,270,000  ; 
the  Buitenzorg-Penjawoengan  line,  31  kilometres,  estimated  cost 
f.2,833,000 ; the  Rantjaekek-Tjitali-Soemedang-Kadipaten  line,  total 
length  being  53  kilometres,  and  estimated  cost  12  million  guilders.  There 
now  appears  a possibility  of  appropriations  for  these  lines  being  made  in 
the  next  financal  estimates,  in  which  case  construction  will  begin  in  1926. 

Preliminary  Negotiations. — It  is  expected  that  preliminary 
negotiations  will  shortly  be  entered  into  between  the  State  and 
the  Netherland  Indies  Railway  Company,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  a new  line  between  Djocja  and  Solo.  This  new  line, 
which  it  is  estimated  can  be  constructed  at  a cost  of  f. 8, 500,000 
approximately,  is  necessary  to  obviate  the  delay  and  loss  of  time 
experienced  at  present  on  the  line  used  in  common,  and  will 
enable  the  State  Railway  Department  to  come  into  the  one  long- 
desired  missing  link  in  the  Sourabaya-Batavia  line,  and  later, 
possibly,  a one-day  service  between  these  towns  may  be  inaugu- 
rated This  will  involve  certain  other  agreements  concerning 
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the  Semarang-Sourabaya  line  now  owned  by  the  Netherland 
Indies  Railway  Company.  No  official  announcement  concerning 
the  terms  on  which  any  such  agreement  will  be  based  has,  however, 
been  made  public. 

Preliminary  negotiations  are  also  on  foot  for  the  taking  over 
by  the  State  of  the  narrow-gauge  railways  owned  by  the  Semarang- 
Cheribon  Stoomtram  Maatschappij . Should  these  materialise,  it 
is  foreshadowed  that  the  railway  in  question  will  be  exploited  by 
the  State  Railways  as  from  January  1st,  1926. 

Locomotives. — During  the  period  under  review  ten  loco- 
motives were  ordered  by  the  Purchasing  Department  of  the 
Colonial  Office  at  The  Hague  on  behalf  of  the  JaCva  State  Railways, 
of  which  six  have  been  delivered,  three  being  already  in  use  on  the 
Poerwakarta-Padalarang  section  of  the  Batavia-Bandeong  line, 
while  three  are  now  being  assembled  at  the  Manggarai  railway 
workshops,  the  remaining  four  are  expected  shortly.  These 
locomotives  are  of  the  Mallet  type,  the  wheel  arrangement  being 
1 D x D ; they  differ  from  the  American  locomotives  of  the  same 
type,  delivered  in  1921  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  in  regard  to  the  frame  work,  a plate  frame 
being  used  in  contrast  to  the  American  bar  frame. 

Traffic  and  goods  receipts  on  the  Java  State  Railway  in  1923 
amounted  to  f. 59, 984, 263,  as  against  f.65,077,716  in  1922. 

The  Government  Motor  Lorry  Service  {affiliated  to  the 
Railway  Department).— -In  all  parts  of  the  Netherland  East 
Indian  Archipelago,  where  roads  but  no  railways  have  been 
constructed,  the  Government  “ Autodienst  ” maintains  communica- 
tion by  means  of  motor  lorries.  This  service  has  been  greatly 
extended  during  the  past  two  years,  and  it  is  now  possible  to 
reach  almost  all  parts  of  Sumatra,  south  and  east  Borneo  and  the 
Celebes  by  State-owned  lorries.  The  service  is  slow  on  account 
of  bad  roads,  heavy  rainfalls  and  the  necessity  for  stopping  at 
almost  every  hamlet  en  route,  nevertheless,  it  creditably  fulfils 
its  object. 

Roads. 

The  Government  are  concentrating  on  the  improvement  of 
roads  in  Java  and  the  Outer  Islands. 

In  Sumatra,  roads  traversing  the  island  from  Palembang  to 
Telok  Betong,  Palembang  to  Benkoelen  and  Padang  to  Medan 
are  open  to  all  motor  traffic  ; on  account  of  loose  metalling  the 
wear  of  tyres  is  heavy,  but  in  no  place  is  there  now  any  difficulty 
encountered  in  getting  through,  and  recently  the  journey  from 
Padang  to  Medan  was  done  in  a non-stop  run  of  22 \ hours. 
Only  a small  section  of  the  road  from  Medan  to  Koeta  Radja, 
Atjeh,  remains  to  be  completed. 

Aviation. 

No  advancement  has  been  made  in  civil  aviation  ; there  is 
now,  however,  a possibility  of  a Netherland  Indian  air  service 
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company  being  formed  ; negotiation  with  the  Netherland  and 
Netherland  East  Indian  Governments  regarding  air  services  in 
the  Netherland  East  Indies  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Koninklijke 
Luchtvaart  Maatschappij,  and  in  the  event  of  these  negotiations 
leading  to  a favourable  result,  it  will  very  probably  be  necessary 
to  establish  a daughter  company  of  the  Dutch  concern  in  this 
country. 

In  February,  1924,  orders  were  placed  in  Holland,  on  behalf 
of  the  Netherland  East  Indian  Air  Force,  for  15  reconnaissance 
machines  of  the  Fokker  C.  IV  type,  fitted  with  Napier  Lion 
motors  of  450  h.p.,  and  for  three  machines  of  the  same  type 
without  motors.  A further  order  has  been  placed  with  the  N.V. 
Nationale  Vliegtuig  Industrie  of  The  Hague  for  the  delivery  of 
a reconnaissance  machine  of  the  Koolhaven  F.K.  31  type,  installed 
with  a 400-h.p.  Bristol  “ Jupiter  ” motor,  to  be  used  as  a test 
machine. 

VI.— NATURAL  RESOURCES. 


Agriculture. — -In  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  agricultural 
produce  by  estates  under  European  or  Chinese  managements 
working  with  local  and  foreign  capital  and  producing  foodstuff 
principally  for  consumption  in  foreign  markets,  there  is  a vast 
area  under  cultivation  in  so-called  native  produce  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  feeding  the  50  millions  that  inhabit  these  islands,  and 
of  which  the  surplus  production  only  is  shipped  abroad. 

Preliminary  figures  show  that,  in  1923,  9,050,000  bouws  were 
under  cultivation  in  the  following  foodstuffs 


Bouws. 

Paddy  from  irrigated  fields  . . . . . . 4,185,000 

Dry-grown  paddy.  . ..  . . ..  ..  502,000 

Indian  corn  . . . . . . . . . . 2,297,000 

Cassava  . . . . . . . . . . 1,047,000 

Sweet  potatoes  . . . . . . . . . . 248,000 

Pea-nuts  . . . . . . . . . . . . 262,000 

Soya  beans  . . . . . . . . . . 234,000 

Other  leguminous  plants . . . . . . . . 275,000 


Total  9,050,000 


There  is  also  much  ground  planted  up  in  tropical  fruits,  such 
as  bananas,  mangoes,  mangoesteen,  rambutans,  boewah  sawo, 
pineapples,  and  many  other  fruits  indigenous  to  this  country 
which  do  not  figure  in  export  trade,  while  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  at  least  in  Java  far  more  coconuts  and  coconut  products 
are  consumed  than  exported. 

The  cultivation  of  European  vegetables  is  being  largely 
extended  in  the  Preanger  residency,  and  in  other  places  where 
climatic  condition,  soil  and  altitude  are  favourable.  Since  1921, 
wheat  has  also  been  grown  with  fair  success  in  a selected  district 
in  the  Preanger. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  in  Bali  and  Madura — and  to  a less  extent 
in  Java  and  Sumatra — -and  the  keeping  of  goats,  Java  sheep  and 
(b  41/1227)q  c 
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poultry,  are  important  factors  in  food  supply,  while  dairy  farming, 
in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  is  being  extended  every  year, 
the  cattle  having  been  originally  imported  from  Holland  and 
Australia. 

Although  all  the  above-mentioned  foodstuffs  contribute 
towards  the  maintenance  of  Java’s  dense  population,  rice  is  the 
principal  food  consumed  ; this  is  both  imported  and  exported, 
the  balance  of  trade  being  still  much  in  favour  of  imports. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  Nether] and  East  Indies  will  ever 
become  self-supporting  in  rice,  but  great  efforts  are  being  made 
to  extend  the  area  under  cultivation  and  increase  the  yield  per 
acre,  for  which  purpose  irrigation  works,  costing  several  million 
of  guilders,  are  undertaken  every  year. 

The  Government  have  also  founded  a colonisation  scheme, 
under  which  the  inhabitants  of  Java  are  given  facilities  for 
migrating  to  the  Lampong  district  of  South  Sumatra,  where  a 
selected  area  has  been  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  and  where 
there  is  now  a Javanese  colony  fully  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  rice. 

Timber. — The  teak  forests  of  Java  are  controlled  by  the 
Forestry  Service.  The  area  under  teak  was,  in  1922,  734,198 
hectares,  during  the  same  year  the  total  production  was  1 1 6,400  M3, 
of  which  69,500  M3  were  felled  by  the  Forestry  Service,  43,840  M3 
by  contractors  who  had  leased  the  teak  rights  of  certain  areas 
from  the  Government,  and  3,130  M3  by  irregular  exploitation. 
Only  3,240  M3  were  exported.  The  waste  is  sold  for  firewood, 
and  amounted  in  metres  stacked  to  673,970. 

Efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  establish  a timber  trading 
concern  by  the  amalgamation  of  private  companies  with  the 
Government  timber  industry,  and  this  proposal  was  recently 
discussed  in  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States  General  at  The 
Hague  when  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  stated  that  the  Chamber 
would  be  consulted  before  a combined  concern  was  established, 
which  would  decide  the  method  by  which  teak  and  other  sawn 
timbers  would  be  marketed.  The  price  for  teak  would  be  fixed 
at  f.27-50  per  cubic  metre.  The  Government  would  obtain  a 
cumulative  preference  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  and  private 
interests  1\  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  teak  reserves  there  is  an  almost  unlimited 
reserve  of  jungle  timbers  in  the  Netherland  East  Indies,  but  very 
little  felling  of  these  timbers  is  done  except  for  domestic  use,  the 
high  cost  of  freight,  transport  and  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable 
labour  in  outlying  districts  preventing  any  extensive  exploitation. 

During  the  period  under  review  trial  shipments  of  timber 
have  been  sent  from  south  and  east  Borneo  to  Australia  ; diffi- 
culties were,  however,  experienced  in  this  trade,  as  the  Australian 
authorities  insisted  on  certificates  being  produced  from  the 
Netherland  East  Indian  Forestry  Service  to  show  that  the  timber 
had  been  examined  and  was  certified  free  of  borers.  No 
facilities  for  such  an  examination  previously  existed,  but  this 
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difficulty  has  now  been  remedied  by  the  coming  into  force  on 
May  19th,  1924,  of  a Government  decree  by  which  the  Director 
of  Agriculture  is  authorised  to  institute  an  examination  of  all 
timber  for  export  to  Australia.  The  districts  where  such 
examination  will  be  held  are  Batavia,  Semarang,  Sourabaya, 
south  and  east  Borneo,  east  coast  of  Sumatra,  Atjeh  and  depen- 
dencies, and  the  Poelau  Toedjoeh  division  of  the  residency  of 
Riouw.  Only  sawn  timber,  or  timber  otherwise  treated  and  of  a 
thickness  of  15  centimetres,  will  be  admitted  for  examination  by 
officials  of  the  Forestry  Service,  the  purpose  of  the  examination 
being  to  ascertain  the  period  of  storage  and  the  possible  presence 
of  borers  or  other  wood  pests.  Requests  for  examination  and 
approval  of  timber  for  export  to  Australia  must  be  made  on 
stamped  paper  to  the  value  of  f . 1 • 50,  and  a small  fee  (f .0  • 25  per 
cubic  metre  on  all  timber  passed  for  export  and  certified  by  the 
authorities)  is  payable  for  examination. 

Water  Power  in  the  Celebes.— The  Netherland  East  Indies 
is  a large  consumer  of  chemical  fertiliser,  nearly  all  of  which  is 
imported ; and  promoters  of  industry  have  never  lost  sight 
of  the  enormous  reserves  of  water  power  in  this  country,  which 
could  be  utilised  for  generating  electric  power,  and  the  production 
of  synthetic  manures  for  local  use  and  also  for  export  to  neighbour- 
ing countries,  if  the  necessary  funds  were  obtainable. 

In  1918  priority  right  in  respect  of  the  water  power  of  the 
Garoega  falls,  Mamasa  river,  Celebes,  was  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  a Dutch  subject,  and  a syndicate  was  formed  to  investigate 
the  most  suitable  of  the  known  methods  of  preparing  nitrogenous 
fertilisers  ; another  syndicate  was  also  formed  for  exploring  and 
exploiting  the  water  power  resources  of  the  Mamasa.  In  1922 
these  two  syndicates  were  amalgamated  and  registered  as 
Stikstofsyndicaat  at  Bandoeng,  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the 
water  rights  granted. 

The  hydraulic  power  reserve  of  the  Mamasa  river  is  reputed 
to  be  the  largest  known  in  the  archipelago,  and  plans  were  drawn 
up  some  two  or  three  years  ago  by  the  syndicate  for  the  con- 
struction of  a hydro-electric  station  and  for  the  establishment  of 
a chemical  industry  in  South  Celebes  near  Polewali  on  the  gulf 
of  Mandhar  ; the  main  difficulty  encountered  in  all  such  schemes, 
however,  is  that  a very  large  capital  is  required  for  the  harnessing 
of  waterfalls  and  the  generating  of  sufficient  hydro-electric  power 
to  enable  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  nitrates,  and  although 
Dutch  and  foreign  financial  markets  have  been  canvassed  for 
funds  for  the  exploitation  of  the  Garoega  falls,  the  necessary 
money  has  not  yet  been  raised. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  N.V.  Stikstofsyndicaat,  where 
several  prominent  business  men  were  present,  it  was  decided  to 
make  another  effort  to  collect  the  capital  of  30  million  guilders, 
estimated  as  necessary  for  developing  the  Mamasa  concession  ; 
it  is  now  reported  that  support  for  this  hydro-electric  chemical 
manufacturing  scheme  may  be  forthcoming  from  the  United 
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Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  an  engineer 
will  arrive  here  shortly  who  will  report  fully  on  its  possibilities 
for  profitable  exploitation. 

VII.— INDUSTRIES. 

Industry  is  principally  confined  to  oil,  coal  and  mineral  pro- 
duction and  to  the  refining  of  estate  produce  ; there  is,  however, 
nothing  of  outstanding  interest  to  add  to  my  previous  reports 
as  far  as  these  predominating  industries  are  concerned. 

Local  Manufacturing  Industries. — The  many  small  soap 
factories  operating  in  Java  are  endeavouring  to  compete  with 
foreign  suppliers,  and  have  during  the  period  under  review  been 
able  to  withstand  foreign  competition  in  very  inferior  grades  of 
washing  soap,  but  not  in  the  better  qualities  involving  the  import 
of  raw  materials  for  their  manufacture,  and  before  they  can 
successfully  do  so  the  manufacture  of  glycerine  locally  will  have 
to  be  established.  One  plant  for  this  purpose  has  been  ordered 
from  abroad,  and  will  be  put  into  operation  during  the  current 
year. 

The  German  toilet  soap  factory  at  Garoet,  Java,  is  successfully 
competing  with  foreign  producers  and  is  now,  to  a very  small 
extent,  exporting  its  products  to  neighbouring  countries. 

Briquette  Factory. — As  a result  of  the  successful  manufacture 
and  sale  of  the  coal  briquettes  made  in  the  State-owned  factory  at 
Tandjong  Priok,  the  Government  intend  to  extend  the  capacity 
of  the  latter.  Experiments  are  now  being  made  with  coal  from 
the  Poeloe  Laoet  mines  to  ascertain  whether  the  manufacture  of 
briquettes  with  this  kind  of  coal  is  commercially  possible.  If 
successful,  another  factory  at  Sourabaya  will  be  erected  to  supply 
requirements  in  East  Java.  The  monthly  production  of  the 
factory  at  Priok  is  now  2,000  tons. 

Cigarette  Factory. — A factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
cigarettes  is  under  construction  in  Cheribon,  Java,  for  the  British 
American  Tobacco  Co.  (Java),  Limited. 

Native  Industries. — The  plaiting  of  bamboo  and  pandan  hats 
is  a purely  native  industry,  which  is  steadily  increasing  ; in  addi- 
tion to  millions  sold  for  local  use,  there  is  also  a large  export  to 
foreign  countries.  During  1922,  of  the  finer  quality  of  bamboo 
hats,  2,800,000  valued  at  f. 847,000  were  exported,  increasing  in  1923 
to  2,933,000  ; the  export  of  pandan  hats  is  even  greater,  and  in 
1923  totalled  12,523,000. 

Tanneries. — The  demand  from  abroad  for  crocodile,  snake 
and  lizard  skins  has  considerably  increased,  and  local  tanneries 
are  now  endeavouring  to  increase  their  production  ; there  has, 
however,  been  a set  back  in  the  tanning  of  sheep  skins  for  the 
local  market  on  account  of  exceedingly  cheap  and  properly 
tanned  skins  being  shipped  here  from  Bombay  at  a price  with 
which  local  tanneries  are  unable  to  compete. 
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VIII.— SOCIAL  QUESTIONS. 

Cost  of  Living. — -The  cost  of  living  for  the  native  population 
has  decreased  by  approximately  12  per  cent,  during  the  period 
under  review,  owing  to  a further  fall  in  the  price  of  rice,  native 
vegetables  and  fruits,  and  salted  and  dried  fish.  For  Europeans, 
living  costs  are  still  very  high,  the  cost  of  beef,  pork,  milk,  sugar, 
tea,  &c.,  averaging  still  125  per  cent,  above  that  in  1913.  The 
price  of  bread,  flour  and  butter  is  now,  however,  lower  than  in 
1923,  but  the  fall  in  these  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
increase  in  other  necessities,  on  which  higher  import  duties  have 
recently  been  imposed. 

No  reduction  has  been  made  in  municipal  supplies,  such  as 
water,  gas  and  electric  light.  Servants’  wages  remain  the  same. 
The  price  of  benzine  and  paraffin  has  again  been  raised.  The 
retail  price  of  washing  soap  is  175  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1913. 
Wearing  apparel  is  100  per  cent,  and  articles  of  luxury  anything 
from  125  per  cent,  to  200  per  cent,  higher  than  current  prices  in 
England. 

Rents. — For  small  European  dwellings,  rents  have  come  down 
very  considerably,  and  modem  five-roomed  brick  and  plaster 
houses  without  any  gardens  may  now  be  obtained  from  £100  to 
£150  a year.  The  old-fashioned  type  of  bungalows  with  large 
open  verandahs  and  cool  and  pleasant  gardens  are,  however,  still 
in  great  demand,  and  in  Weltevreden,  the  residential  part  of 
Batavia,  can  still  command  rents  running  from  £350  to  £600  a 
year.  In  small  country  towns  such  bungalows  are  obtainable  for 
less  than  half  this  rent.  Rents  in  Sourabaya,  Semarang  and 
Medan  are  far  lower  than  in  Batavia. 

In  the  1925  budget  appropriation  is  made  for  the  sum  of 
f.  150,000  for  participation  in  the  capital  of  a company  to  be 
established  by  the  Government  in  co-operation  with  a munici- 
pality. This  company  will  work  for  a better  housing  of  the 
people.  It  is,  however,  not  stated  precisely  what  its  objects  and 
intention  are  in  this  respect. 

Labour. — There  has  happily  been  practically  no  labour 
unrest  during  the  period  under  review,  such  unrest  amongst  the 
native  population  as  exists  being  founded  on  political  motives. 
The  following  translated  precis  from  His  Excellency  the  Governor- 
General’s  recent  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  People’s  Council  may 
be  here  quoted  : — 

“ The  dawning  consciousness  of  the  people  was  not  being  checked,  and 
the  so-called  native  movement  was  not  being  impeded  in  its  utterances  ; 
on  the  contrary,  a worthy  development  of  the  people  is  aimed  at,  whilst 
their  interest  in  public  affairs  is  cultivated  and  encouraged.  Societies 
working  in  that  spirit,  that  raise  objections  and  air  grievances  in  a fitting 
manner  and  along  legal  lines,  experience  no  difficulties.  A healthy  political 
development  is  aimed  at,  whereby  gradually  a right  of  say  will  be  given  to 
the  people,  and  nothing  will  be  put  in  the  way  of  those  who  plead  for  that 
cause  in  a proper  way  ; but  inexorable  and  drastic  measures  will  be  taken 
against  those  who  abandon  legitimate  means  and  agitate  against  the 
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Government,  or  who  incite  to  felonious  deeds,  and  do  not  scruple  to  make 
victims  by  their  sabotage  or  other  illegal  actions  in  order  to  cause  unrest 
and  disorder.  A milder  attitude  from  the  Government  against  such 
individuals  would  be  inexcusable  and  neglectful.  Leaders  of  the  people, 
who  have  the  advancement  of  the  people  at  heart,  and  who  realise  the 
responsibility  of  what  they  advise,  will  not  be  opposed  ; but  those,  whatever 
their  aims,  who  lay  themselves  out  to  rouSe  discontent  and  sow  hate  can 
only  bring  misfortune  to  the  people.  Their  destructive  work  will  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  people’s  interests.” 

Legislation. — The  activities  of  the  Labour  Commission  have 
progressed  so  far  that  the  proposals  of  this  commission  and  the 
Supreme  Court  regarding  regulations  obtaining  for  all  groups  of 
the  indigenous  population  have  been  submitted  to  the  Government 
and  are  now  under  consideration.  It  will  be  some  time  yet  before 
a final  decision  is  made,  but  this  will  be  arrived  at  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Labour  Commission  is,  in  addition,  taking  pre- 
paratory measures  for  the  introduction  of  legislation  regarding 
child  labour  and  night  work  for  women  on  the  basis  of  the  inter- 
national labour  treaty  at  Washington.  The  Java  Sugar  Em- 
ployers’ Union  have  intimated  that  children  under  twelve  years 
of  age  are  no  longer  employed  in  sugar  factories. 

Unemployment. — Amongst  the  lower  native  classes  there  is 
no  unemployment.  Amongst  the  better-educated  natives  and 
Europeans  there  has  been  considerable  unemployment  during  the 
current  year,  the  last  named  being  principally  confined  to  a class 
of  Europeans  who  drift  to  this  country  in  the  hope  of  finding  work 
without  having  given  due  consideration  to  the  labour  conditions  in 
tropical  countries. 

Private  Rights. — It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
extend  the  applicability  of  the  ordinance  regarding  the  grant  of 
individual  rights  to  Chinese  similar  to  those  now  granted  to 
Europeans.  This  ordinance  was  passed  in  1917  and  restricted  to 
Java  and  certain  parts  of  the  Outer  Islands.  It  will  now  come 
into  force  for  the  whole  archipelago. 

Labour  Inspection  and  the  Recruiting  of  Coolies. — In 

Java,  native  labour  falls  under  the  common  law  and  compulsion 
to  serve  the  terms  of  contract  is  non-existent. 

In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  labour  on  the  islands  outside  Java, 
special  legislation  has  been  enacted  since  1 880  for  the  recruitment 
of  Javanese  coolies  and  the  protection  of  the  employer  against 
default  of  the  Javanese  and  Chinese  coolies,  once  they  have  entered 
into  a contract  with  the  employer  or  his  recruiting  agent.  The 
treatment,  housing  and  medical  attendance  of  the  coolies  are 
under  strict  supervision  of  Government  labour  inspection. 

The  main  features  of  this  legislation  are  as  follows  : — 

The  contracts,  signed  in  Java  by  the  applying  coolie,  called  the  immigra- 
tion contracts,  are  examined  by  a Government  officer,  and  must  contain 
special  clauses  as  to  wages,  repayment  of  advances,  hours  of  work,  days  off, 
nature  of  the  work,  and  name  of  the  estate. 
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Their  maximum  duration  is  three  years.  Such  contracts  are  allowed  for 
estate  work,  commercial  and  industrial  service,  mining,  construction  of 
roads  and  railways,  service  on  railways,  and  for  public  works. 

After  this  examination  the  employer  or  his  agent  is  allowed  to  ship 
the  coolies  to  the  estate.  After  the  term  of  three  years  the  employer  must 
re-ship  the  coolies,  if  they  want  to  return  to  their  home  in  Java  ; but  mostly 
a new  contract  is  made  on  slightly  higher  wages,  called  re-engagement 
contract,  which  can  be  renewed,  if  the  coolie  is  willing,  year  after  year. 

The  compulsory  clauses  in  the  coolie  legislation  serve  to  compel  both 
parties  to  execute  the  agreement  in  a proper  way.  They  entitle  the  em- 
ployer to  have  the  coolie,  who  leaves  the  estate  without  reason  within  the 
term  of  his  contract,  brought  back  by  force,  and  to  have  him  punished  by 
the  authorities  in  case  of  unwillingness.  Corporal  punishment,  however, 
is  strictly  forbidden. 

The  total  number  of  coolies  working  under  this  regulation  amounted  in 
1922  to  about  281,000,  of  whom  180,000  (143,000  males  and  37,000  females) 
are  employed  in  the  province  of  Sumatra  East  Coast. 

Coolies,  both  Javanese,  Chinese  and  others,  may  also  be  engaged  on  a 
free  labour  contract  under  the  Free  Labour  Ordinance  of  1911.  In  such 
case  there  is  no  penal  sanction,  and  no  exemption  from  immigration  fees. 
There  is  the  same  supervision  as  to  housing,  treatment,  etc.,  and  the 
contracts  are  also  examined. 

The  number  of  coolies  who  emigrated  under  contract  from  Java  to  the 
Outer  Districts  amounted  in  1920  to  55,710,  in  1921  to  36,326,  and  in  1922 
to  13,022. 

Recruiting  of  natives  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  for  labour  outside  the 
archipelago  has  been  prohibited  since  1887,  an  exception  being  made  for 
domestic  servants,  and  for  native  musicians  and  dancers,  who  are  engaged  to 
give  performances  abroad. 

The  Governor-General  is  entitled  to  dispense  with  this  prohibition  in 
special  cases.  These  dispensations,  however,  are  granted  exclusively  for 
those  adjacent  colonies  on  whose  behalf  formerly  permits  had  been  given — 
viz.,  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  British  North 
Borneo,  Sarawak,  some  districts  of  French-Indo  China,  and  New  Caledonia. 

Proposals  were  made  some  time  ago  for  the  abolition  of  the  penal  sanc- 
tions, and  a committee  was  formed  to  consider  the  subject.  The  proposed 
revisions  came  before  the  Second  Chamber  at  The  Hague,  in  May  this 
year. 

The  majority  report  of  the  committee,  which  was  formed  of  members  of 
the  Second  Chamber,  found  in  favour  of  requesting  the  Government,  in  the 
event  of  a future  revision  of  the  Coolie  Ordinance,  to  moderate  the  penal 
sanctions  in  various  respects,  and  especially  recommended  the  revision  of 
the  sanctions  every  five  years. 

In  the  minority  report  it  was  recommended  that  the  sanctions  should 
be  abolished  within  five  years  of  the  introduction  of  the  transition  measure. 
The  Social  Democrats  and  Communists  only  favoured  the  minority  report, 
and  the  majority  report  was  carried  without  a division. 

The  right  to  engage  contract  coolies  in  Java  for  work  in  the  Outer 
Islands  is  now  assured  for  the  next  five  years,  and  a point  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  all  agricultural  interests  in  Sumatra  is  settled,  at  least  for 
the  immediate  future. 

Public  Health. — Besides  the  care  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  development  of  the  people,  the  advancement  of  the  people’s 
health  makes  demands  which  must  not  be  stinted.  Happily 
the  health  statistics  for  the  past  year  are  again  favourable  on  the 
whole.  The  death-rate  for  Java  was  even  more  favourable  than 
during  the  preceding  year  ; the  rates  for  west,  mid  and  east  Java, 
respectively,  were  18-9,  20-6  and  16*8  per  thousand.  As  regards 
the  plague,  an  improvement  can  be  reported,  and  the  disease  was 
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chiefly  confined  to  the  same  divisions  in  the  residencies  of  Soera- 
karta  and  Kedoe.  Only  in  the  ports  of  Macassar  and  Cheribon, 
outside  the  real  plague  district,  cases  occurred  during  the  past 
year.  Improvements  in  housing  conditions  were  continued,  and 
about  50,000  dwellings  were  improved  or  rebuilt.  The  service 
for  fighting  plague  was  abolished  as  such  on  March  1st  last,  and 
the  work  connected  with  combating  the  disease  was  again  brought 
directly  under  the  Civil  Medical  Service. 

Unusual  epidemics  of  malaria  or  very  high  death-rates  from 
malaria  were  not  reported  in  1923.  Extensive  researches  were 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  archipelago  into  the  malaria  problem. 

In  Celebes,  Amboina  and  Timor,  good  results  by  draining  have 
been  achieved  at  little  cost  by  the  provincial  authorities. 

A proposal  has  been  made  in  the  budget  for  1925  to  transfer 
the  work  of  draining  marsh  land  from  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment to  the  head  office  of  the  Civil  Medical  Service. 

Vigorous  efforts  for  fighting  frambosia  were  and  are  still 
being  continued,  and  in  the  various  parts  of  the  eastern  archi- 
pelago, where  the  disease  raged  violently,  these  efforts  were 
carried  out  on  a large  scale.  During  the  past  year  nearly  50,000 
patients  have  been  treated. 

Several  new  hospitals,  both  municipal  and  private,  have  been 
opened,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  put  the  Central  Civil 
Hospital  in  Semarang  into  use  at  the  beginning  of  next  year  at 
the  latest.  Places  for  tending  cases  of  mental  disorders  were 
considerably  extended. 

A fact  of  interest  is  that  the  first  native  woman  doctor  has  been 
admitted  as  a medical  practitioner. 
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APPENDIX  I.* 


Principal  Exports  from  Java  and  Madura  on  Private  Account 
(Quantities  only),  also  Preliminary  Figures  now  available 
from  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra,  arranged  according  to  the 
International  Schedule. 


Export  Items. 

Unit. 

Java  and  Madura. 

East  Coast  of 
Sumatra, 
1924 

(part  year). 

1923. 

January  to 
May,  1924. 

Animal  Products. 

I 

Hides — 

Buffalo 

Kg. 

2,649,000 

1,173,000 

43,636 

Cattle 

1,713,000 

1,068,000 

1,305 

Skins,  kid  and  goat 

No. 

1,753,000 

59,000 

407 

Iguana 

9i 

180,561 

18,782 

— 

Horns,  buffalo 

Kg. 

2,078 

1,600 

— 

Bird  nests,  edible 

41,019 

18,152 

— 

Vegetable  Products. 

Rice,  cleaned  . . 

}f 

25,047,000 

1,689,000 

— 

Maize  . . 

38,064,000 

55,089,000 

— 

Tapioca — 

Flour 

69,994,000 

16,984,000 

940 

Flake 

5,588,000 

2,164,000 

— 

Pearl 

12,149,000 

4,726,000 

— . 

Waste 

1,011,000 

163,000 

— 

Roots 

22,691,000 

1,025,000 

— 

Sago — 

Pearl 

, 

149,818 

4,980 

— 

Other  kind 

,, 

11,138 

8,183 

7,500,717 

Oil  seed — 

Castor 

971,000 

292,000 

— 

Capoc  . . . . j 

21,521,000 

7,091,000 

— 

Peanuts — 

Shelled  ..  . . 

7,868,000 

2,524,000 

— 

Unshelled  ..  ..j 

5,789,000 

1,808,000 

— . 

Sesame  seed  .. 

1,243,000 

1,297,000 

— 

Copra  . . . . . . 

53,168,000 

23,884,000 

9,866,000 

Copra  oils 

Litres 

1,442,000 

2,289,000 

— 

Peanut  oil 

28,696 

15,228 

— 

Copra  oil  cake 

Kg. 

18,181,000 

6,929,000 

— 

Cocoa  beans 

1,147,000 

258,000 

— 

Coffee,  husked — 

Java 

9 

1,040,000 

808,000 

30 

Liberia 

147,000 

51,000 

545,000 

Robusta  .. 

18,624,000 

12,357,000 

264,000 

Other  varieties  . . , , 

1,670,000 

980,000 

22,751 

Tea ! 

40,986,000 

21,191,000 

7,233,963 

Tea  dust 

174,000 

71,000 

— 

Cassia  vera 

151,545 

7,891 

— 

Cinnamon 

80,819 

21,269 

— 

Cloves 

18,572 

3,804 

— 

Mace 

44,502 

3,967 

— 

Nutmegs — 

Unground  . . 

,, 

92,039 

29,411 

— 

Ground 

213,496 

28,942 

— 

Pepper — 

Black  ..  . . 

7,972,000 

6,518,000 

231,000 

White  . . . . | ,, 

2,210,000 

1,139,000 

— 

Preliminary  figures. 
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Appendix  I — continued. 


Principal  Exports  from  Java  and  Madura  (quantities  only,  &c.) 
arranged  according  to  the  International  Schedule — continued. 


Java  and  Madura. 

East  Coast  of 

Export  Items. 

Unit. 

1923. 

January  to 
May,  1924. 

Sumatra, 

1924. 

Vegetable  Products — 
cont. 

Sugar — 

White,  Java,  cane.  . 

M.  tons 

1,787,482  ! 

t 

Brown  muscavado . . 

37,168  j 

t 

— 

Molasses 

9 f 

111,151  1 

t 

t 

- — 

Palm-tree  . . 

Kg. 

5,368,161  | 

— 

Other  Vegetable 
Products. 

Betel  or  areca  nuts  . . 

7,852,000 

2,126,000 

3,583,000 

Cinchona  bark 

y 

6,843,000 

3,078,000 

— 

Cocoa  leaves  . . 

y j 

1,147,000 

581,983 

— 

Cubeb  berries . . 

y y 

223,471 

95,550 

— 

Cubeb  roots  . . 

y y 

46,660 

39,815 

— 

Citronella  oil  . . 

j y 

477,758 

220,865 

— 

Rubber  plantation  . . 

y y 

34,079,000 

17,856,000 

48,500,000 

Gum  damar  . . 

y y 

2,140,000 

982,000 

56,000 

Gambier 

y y 

1,292 

606 

3,175,000 

Tobacco — 
Leaf 

13,371,000 

12,228,000 

15,036,855 

Filler 

153,000 

37,000 

— 

Shag  (Krossok) 

,, 

24,229,000 

19,892,000 

— 

Fibres  and  Textiles. 
Cotton — • 

Raw 

292,000 

19,000 

Ginned 

y 

213,000 

76,000 

— 

Sisal  fibre 

yy 

14,285,000 

6,311,000 

— 

Capoc 

. . 

12,727,000 

5,921,000 

— 

Palm  fibre 

yy 

51,291 

20,195 

■ — 

Hats — 
Bamboo 

Pieces 

2,933,000 

1,207,000 

Pandan 

12,523,000 

3,842,000 

— 

Wood. 

Rattan 

Kg. 

144,000 

71,000 

1,828,000 

Teakwood — 
Sleepers 

Cubic 

metres 

676 

131 

Sawn 

> ) 

244 

261 

— 

Unsawn 

3,379 

1,554 

— 

Non-Metallic  Mineral 
Products. 
Kerosene 

Litres 

77,000 

484 

393,298,000* 

Lubricating  oil 

Kg. 

923,000 

288,518 

27,083,000* 

Residual  (fuel)  oil 

Litres 

50,000 

t 

523,315,000* 

Paraffin  wax 

Kg. 

3,086,000 

1,786,000 

29,053,000* 

Metals. 

Tin 

15,165,000 

7,730,000 

Indigo,  natural — ■ 
Dry 

9 9 

4,036 

1,200 

Wet 

1,200 

— 

— 

Alcohol,  under  70  deg. 

Litres 

673,000 

428,000 

— 

Alcohol,  over  70  deg. . . 

13,855,000 

6,334,000 

— 

Quinine 

Kg. 

250,805 

80,911 

— 

f No  reliable  figure  available. 

* East  Coast  of  Sumatra  and  other  Outer  Islands. 
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APPENDIX  II  * 

Principal  Imports  into  Java  and  Madura  (Quantities  only)  Arranged 
According  to  the  International  Schedule,  also  Imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Import  Items. 


Unit. 


Total. 


1923. 


Tan - June 
1924. 


From  the  United 
Kingdom. 


1923. 


Animals  and  Animal 
Products. 


Cattle,  horned 
Meat,  preserved- 
Ham 
Other 
Fresh 
Fish- 

Tinned  . . 

Salt  or  dried 
Butter — 

Tinned  . . 
Artificial 
Cheese 
Milk- 
Condensed 
Sterilized 


Waxes,  animal 


Vegetable  and  Products  of 

Rice,  cleaned — 

Indian 
Saigon 
Siamese  . . 

All  other 

Corn,  meal  (maizena) 

Flour,  wheat 
Biscuits 
Fruits,  fresh 
Soya  beans 
Vegetables — 

Tinned 

Dried 
Tea,  leaf 
linseed  oil — 

In  tins 

In  drums 


No. 

Kg. 


Litres 


Kg. 


2,814 

301,272 

559,644 

281,468 

1,699,067 

37,251,000 

2.636.000 
164,307 
467,853 

4.876.000 

2.326.000 

57,609 


FI. 

Kg. 

FI. 


Kg. 

Litres 


18 

139,311 

283,122 

37,151 

933,125 

24,767,000 

1.368.000 
114,573 
228,579 

2.624.000 

1.050.000 

18,252 


80,000,000 

31.730.000 

83.098.000 

4.521.000 
104,612 

28.397.000 

1.286.000 
481,461 

96.853.000 

711,000 

1,061,000 

2,753,000 

1,057,800 

164,900 


75.844.000 
41,811,000; 

27.391.000 

1.308.000 
45,301 

17.289.000 

746.000 
220,209 

57.658.000 

403.000 

417.000 

1.288.000 

676,700 

117,100 


Jan.- June, 
1924. 


Nil. 

14,204 

4,542 

Nil. 

86,163 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1,280 

682,000 

52,000 

Nil. 


Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 

Nil. 

311,000 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Not  re- 
corded. 

Nil. 

13,800 

Not  re- 
corded. 


Nil. 

17,736 

1,874 

Nil. 

41,020 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Not  re- 
corded. 

214,000 
Not  re- 
corded. 
Nil. 


Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Not  re- 
corded. 
Nil. 
141,000 
Nil. 

Nil. 

Not  re- 
corded. 

Nil. 

Not  re- 
corded. 
1,200 


Preliminary  figures. 
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Appendix  II — continued. 


Principal  Imports  into  Java  and  Madura  (Quantities  only),  arranged  according 
to  the  International  Schedule,  also  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom — continued. 


Total. 

From  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Import  Items. 

Unit. 

1923. 

Jan  .-June, 
1924. 

1923. 

Jan.- Tune, 
1924. 

Vegetables  and  Products  of 
— contd. 

Vinegar — 

Essence  . . 

Litres 

188,215 

67,667 

1,775 

1,003 

All  other 

28,782 

10,885 

Nil. 

78 

Beer — 

Stout,  bottled  . . 

425,400 

309,400 

165,500 

159,403 

Other 

5,761,800 

2,423,900 

13,000 

200 

In  barrels 

}} 

107,900 

105,700 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Wines,  still — 

Bottled  . . 

y 

648,500 

339,600 

121,700 

64,700 

In  barrels 

” 

345,200 

149,000 

3,300 

Not  re- 
corded. 

Sparkling 

Bott. 

148,500 

81,400 

1,100 

Not  re- 
corded. 

Brandy,  bottled 

Litres 

4,225 

797 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Cognac,  bottled 

9 9 

174,334 

85,805 

2,059 

44 

Gin,  Hollands’,  bottled 

n 

493,300 

187,800 

8,000 

2,600 

Whisky 

9 9 

187,856 

71,916 

184,389 

70,245 

Mineral  waters 

Bott. 

667,100 

292,800 

10,100 

Not  re- 
corded. 

Other  Vegetable 
Products. 
Rubber  tyres — 

Auto 

No. 

230,563 

128,500 

479 

3,491 

Bicycles 

y y 

551,072 

235,609 

6,500 

2,138 

Gambier  (tanning  extract) 

Kg. 

1,977,953 

1,087,713 

Not  re- 
corded. 

Not  re- 
corded. 

Pine  tar  (Swedish) 

Litres 

152,092 

35,570 

1,500 

1,800 

Agar-Agar,  jelly 

Kg. 

83,957 

63,863 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Tobacco — 

Cigarettes 

2,562,900 

1,604,600 

148,000 

53,500 

Cigars 

,, 

126,700 

64,900 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Smoking 

y 

1,197,600 

518,800 

88,000 

26,100 

Textiles. 

Cotton — 

Unbleached 

FI. 

12,603,000 

5,563,000 

2,514,000 

1,149,000 

Bleached 

ff 

46,029,000 

24,836,000 

14,324,000 

8,997,000 

Dyed  and  printed 
sarongs,  kains,  slen- 
dangs  and  head 

coverings 

y y 

9,138,000 

4,203,000 

608,000 

499,000 

Dyed  and  printed 

other 

44,795,000 

26,646,000 

19,594,000 

12,917,000 

Thread,  weaving 

Kg- 

1,357,000 

442,000 

178,000 

100,000 

Thread,  other 

FI. 

1,919,000 

893,000 

1,143,000 

494,000 

Woollen  goods 

591,733 

298,580 

270,233 

93,373 

Woollen  goods,  mixed 

957,230 

366,754 

407,521 

117,686 

Silk  goods 

,, 

| 2,050.700 

1,417,785 

41,100 

30,891 
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Appendix  II — continued. 


Principal  Imports  into  Java  and  Madura  (Quantities  only),  arranged  according 
to  the  International  Schedule,  also  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom — continued. 


Import  Items. 

Unit. 

Total. 

From  the  United 
Kingdom. 

1923. 

Jan. -June, 
1924. 

1923. 

Jan. -June, 
1924. 

Textiles — cont. 

Silk  goods,  mixed 

FI. 

190,800 

133,482 

28,000 

15,149 

Laces  and  embroideries  . . 

Kg. 

273,428 

97,525 

26,721 

7,830 

Clothing — 

Knitted  . . 

FI. 

2,492,417 

1,400,309 

54,651 

28,326 

White,  underwear 

521,886 

201,247 

89,196 

50,801 

Men’s 

9 9 

543,704 

187,232 

102,731 

41,089 

Women’s 

872,371 

461,578 

96,530 

26,461 

Children’s 

152,986 

70,530 

8,325! 

2,502 

Millinery 

9 9 

64,615 

44,728 

15,086 

2,233 

Jute— 

Yams 

Kg. 

358,007 

383,222 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Goods 

64,109, 

30,712; 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Sacks 

FI. 

7,913,000 

7,039,000 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Wood  and  Paper 
Products. 

Timber,  sawn  (excluding 

teak) 

FI. 

69,389 

35,326 

26,401 

23,326 

Paper,  newsprint,  white  . . 

9 9 

484,429 

266,655 

2,184 

2,575 

Newspaper,  old 

Kg. 

10,330,000 

3,226,000 

992,000 

238,000 

Paper,  writing 

FI. 

953,639 

300,042 

38,642 

17,528 

Mineral  Products, 

not  Metal. 
Coal,  steam 

Metric 

Tons 

184,304 

46,309 

11,667 

Nil. 

Asphalt 

Kg. 

2,534,719 

5,457,489 

1,080 

Nil. 

Illuminating  oil  . . 

Litres 

28,118,000 

14,718,000 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Paraffin  wax 

Kg. 

601,518 

456,730 

140,098 

Nil. 

Lubricating  oils  . . 

99 

6,390.658 

3,290,562j 

102,673 

15,013 

Mineral  wax 

9 9 

294,836 

101,283 

5,000 

1 

Vaseline 

” 

8,692 

5,417, 

699 

Nil. 

Lubricating,  greases 

196,019 

53,386 

6,590 

1,721 

Cement,  Portland 

Casks 

387,930 

140,884 

650 

200 

Fire-clay 

Kg. 

1,027,518 

557,498 

35,153 

30,600 

Glass — 

Tiles  of  . . 

Pieces 

321,329 

158,991 

10,000 

Nil. 

Lampware 

Doz. 

440,976 

174,780 

Nil. 

48 

Other,  hollow 

Fl. 

1,590,000 

690,000 

26,000 

Nil. 

Brick  and  tile,  clay 

No. 

1,760,369 

549,972 

168,872 

956 

Crockery — 

Plates 

Doz. 

1,089,246 

622,896 

234 

358 

Cups  and  saucers 

726,514 

454,826 

10 

503 

Bowls 

34,010 

7,044 

Nil. 

90 

Asbestos  and  eterite 

sheets 

Kg. 

2,719,884 

1,912,595 

23,457 

11,448 

Salt,  table 

170,357 

91,019( 

21,775 

9,598 
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Appendix  II — continued. 


Principal  Imports  into  Java  and  Madura  (Quantities  only),  arranged  according 
to  the  International  Schedule,  also  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom — continued. 


Total. 

From  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Import  Items. 

Unit. 

1923. 

Jan -June, 
1924. 

1923. 

Jan. -June,  ■ 
1924. 

Machinery  and 
Vehicles. 

Sewing  machines 

No. 

22,246 

7,105 

11,233 

3,869  \ 

Typewriters  and  calcu- 
lators 

2,991 

1,599 

30 

13 

Lamps,  electric 

FI. 

194,308 

50,841 

3,992 

3,847 

Automobiles 

No. 

2,676 

1,187 

12 

8 

Automobiles,  trucks 

} y 

16 

22 

Nil. 

2 

Automobiles,  parts 

FI. 

1,302,464 

755,645 

108,157 

47,945 

Bicycles 

No. 

22,315 

10,955 

3,538 

2,659 

Metals  and  Manufacture 
of  Iron  and  Steel 
Products. 

Sheets,  bars,  rods,  etc.  . . 

Kg. 

23,081,000 

19,650,000 

3,203,000 

883,000 

Roofing,  galvanized 

7,202,000 

3,204,000 

5,530,000 

2,901,000 

Ceilings,  galvanized 

302,000 

286,000 

293,000 

278,000 

Axles — 

Ordinary 

No. 

5,380 

2,563 

50 

o 

Patent 

104 

358 

Not 

150 

Casseroles  . . 

Kg. 

210,000 

118,000 

known. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Pans  and  pots 

1,495,000 

710,000 

254,000 

178,000 

Nails,  wire — 

In  kegs 

Kegs 

145,241 

207,814 

1,239 

915 

In  boxes 

Kg. 

26,707 

49,304 

1,301 

128 

Spikes,  iron 

508,187 

615,754 

30,687 

14,861 

Other  Products. 
Brass — 

2,281  1 

Sheets 

Kg. 

191,516 

85,911 

51,176 

Wire  

66,199 

23,171 

2,014 

1,865  i 

Copper — 

87,242 

Sheets 

346,292 

326,405 

164,241 

Wire 

14,948 

2,999 

2,188 

1,218; 

Spikes 

FI. 

74,233 

37,517 

2,849 

107; 

Gold- 

Minted,  private  account 

5,321,504 

824,202 

2,785,576 

( 

140,000; 

Raw  or  partly  manu- 
factured, private  ac- 

Nil. 

count 

)} 

1,699,131 

92,640 

Nil. 

Silver — 

Minted,  private  account 

n 

210,249 

24,672 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Minted,  Government 

account 

Figures  n 

ot  available 

Raw  or  partly  manu- 

factured, private 

account 

540,653 

133,181 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Tin,  plates 

Kg- 

15,045,000 

10,148 

13,575,000 

9,511 

Zinc  sheets 

212,316 

124,207 

50,259 

Nil 
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Appendix  II — continued. 


Principal  Imports  into  Java  and  Madura  (Quantities  only),  arranged  according 
to  the  International  Schedule,  also  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom — continued. 


Total. 

From  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Import  Items. 

Unit. 

1923. 

Jan.-June. 

1924. 

1923. 

Jan.-June, 

1924. 

Wire  imitation — 

Gold  

FI. 

34,582 

18,480 

1,380 

Nil. 

Other 

4,026 

2,401 

1,100 

Nil. 

Jewellery  of  base  metal  . . 

120,992 

82,682 

2,517 

266 

Lamps — 

Gas,  hanging  and  wall 

No. 

18,779 

3,534 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Gas,  other 

FI. 

17,639 

6,185 

298 

100 

Oil,  hanging 

Doz. 

21,212 

9,113 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Oil,  wall . . 

64,381 

29,716 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Oil,  other 

FI. 

28,362 

11,705 

395 

39 

Chemical  Products. 

Coal  tar 

Litres 

3,177,645 

1,892,038 

468,344 

326,530 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

Kg. 

81,541,000 

68,464,000 

45,074,000 

28,164,000 

Sulphuric  acid  . . * . . 

395,379 

104,556 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Alum 

550,111 

264,423 

1,700 

36,962 

Calcium  carbide 

1,066,904 

527,467 

100 

750 

Carbonate  of  soda 

) > 

1,470,501 

501,863 

1,328,048 

452,060 

Caustic  soda 

2,650,925 

1,191,328 

1,210,879 

832,428 

Vitriol — 

Copper 

391,943 

256,043 

326,245 

211,150 

Iron 

196,760 

29,000 

64,530 

18,000 

Dyes,  Colours,  etc. 

Alizarine 

9 9 

343,577 

209,851 

111,780 

11,364 

Aniline 

245,673 

166,147 

966 

1,396 

Indigo,  synthetic 

}> 

426,011 

243,310 

13,650 

3,000 

Paints — 

Red  lead 

627,510 

270,258 

16,388 

Nil. 

Varnish 

Litres 

173,195 

84,305 

5,852 

4,843 

Zinc,  white 

Kg. 

646,092 

488,353 

4,750 

7,700 

Turpentine 

Litres 

19,159 

12,360 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Other,  liquid 

Kg. 

1,127,268 

805,021 

338,141 

184,612 

Other,  dry 

1,225,892 

755,522 

66,768 

18,654 

Gunpowder 

j 

9,230 

24,985 

6,173 

2,268 

Gunpowder,  smokeless  . . 

10,663 

1,479 

2,204 

Nil. 

Soaps — 

Toilet 

FI. 

920,649 

417,748 

325,042 

138,356 

Washing 

1,192,727 

797,737 

979,063 

693,236 

Miscellaneous . 
Beads — 

Glass 

,, 

255,775 

124,541 

1,926 

1,308 

Celluloid 

3,643 

150 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Buttons — 

Glass 

Gross 

43,549 

15,777 

2 

Nil. 

Metal 

9 9 

92,101 

73,343 

16,901 

10,036 

Pearl 

9 9 

161,281 

188,028 

287 

81 

Ivory,  vegetable 

f f 

838 

19,250 

Nil. 

6,000 

Bracelets,  celluloid 

FI. 

12,979 

4,449 

Nil. 

30 

Matches,  wood  (in  100- 

gross  boxes) 

— 

33,621 

11,374 

Nil. 

Nil. 

APPENDIX  III. 


Provisional  Returns  of  the  Export  of  Rubber  from  the  Netherland  East 
Indies  for  the  First  Half  Year  of  1924. 


(In  metric  tons.) 


— 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Java  and  Madura 

3,320 

3,394 

3,656 

3,783 

3,702 

2,957 

Atjeh 

91 

125 

146 

144 

127 

109 

Banka 

102 

69 

69 

90 

90 

84 

Bankoelen 

11 

16 

11 

10 

— 

— 

Billiton 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

3 

Djambie 

1,752 

1,674 

1,624 

2,048 

1,183 

1,774 

Lampong 

96 

82 

101 

90 

155 

117 

Menado 

17 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Riauw 

687 

415 

705 

.766 

529 

680 

Palembang 

688 

741 

535 

697 

346 

526 

West  coast  of  Sumatra  . . 

94 

65 

112 

36 

49 

11 

East  coast  of  Sumatra  . . 

4,495 

4,469 

4,426 

3,500 

3,570 

3,984 

Western  division  of 
l:  Borneo 

1,178 

857 

1,074  , 

1,683 

905 

1,140 

Southern  and  eastern 
£ divisions  of  Borneo 

1,080 

1,161 

1,390 

1,246 

1,104 

1,280 

Tapianoeli 

193 

296 

366 

1 

313 

209 

262 

Total 

13,808 

13,378 

14,229 

1 14,421 

11,984 

12,901 
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Reports  by  H.M.  Trade  Commissioners,  Commercial  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Officers  on  commercial  and  financial  conditions  in  the  following 
countries,  issued,  or  in  course  of  preparation,  by  the  Department  of 
Overseas  Trade. 

(All  prices  are  net  and  those  in  parentheses  include  postage .) 


A. — During  the  year  1923. 


Angola 

♦ • • 

Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 

Italy  

2s.  Od.  (2s.  2d.) 

Argentina 

'v- 

Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 

Japan  

2s.  Od.  (2s.  2d.) 

Australia 

• •• 

2s.  6d.  (2s.  Id.) 

Mexico 

...  9d.  (lOd.) 

Austria 

• •• 

2s.  0 a.  [2s.  Id.) 

Netherlands  

2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 

Belgium 

• •• 

2s.  6d.  (2s.  8d.) 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

3s.  Od.  (3s.  Id.) 

Bulgaria 

• •• 

...  6d.  (7d.) 

New  Zealand  

2s.  Od.  (2s.  2d.) 

Canada  

• •• 

2s.  6d.  (2s.  8d.) 

Norway 

2s.  6d.  (2s.  8d.) 

Chile  

• •• 

2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 

Panama  and  Costa  Rica 

Is.  Od.  (Is.  Id.) 

China  

Is.  6d.  (Is,  Id.) 

Paraguay  

...  9d.  (lOd.) 

Cuba  (for  1922) 

...  9 d.  (lOd.) 

Persia  

...  9d.  (9id.) 
...  9d.  (lOd.) 

Guba  (for  1923) 

• •• 

Is.  Od.  (Is.  lid.) 

Peru  (for  1922) 

■Czecho-Slovakia 

• •• 

Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 

Peru  (for  1923) 

...  9d.  (lOd.) 

Denmark 

«•; 

Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 

Poland 

Is.  6d.  (Is.  7d.) 

East  Africa 

Is.  6 d.  (Is.  Id.) 

Roumania  

2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 

Ecuador 

••• 

...  9d.  (lOd.) 

Serb-Croat-Slovene  Kingdom 

•Egypt  

Esthonia 

... 

Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 
Is.  Od.  (Is.  Id.) 

Siam  

Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 
Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 

Finland 

... 

2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 

South  Africa  

Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 

France  

... 

3s.  6d.  (3s.  8d.) 

Spain  

2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 

'Germany 

4s.  Od.  (4s.  2d.) 

Sweden 

2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 

Greece 

... 

Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 

Switzerland  

2s.  Od.  (2s.  8d.) 

Honduras,  Nicaragua,  El 
Salvador  and  Guatemala  2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 

Syria  

United  States  of  America 

...  9d.  (9id.) 
5s.  6d.  (5s.  9 id.) 

Hungary 

... 

Is.  6d.  [Is.  Id.) 

Uruguay  

Is.  Od.  (Is.  Oid.) 

Indo-China 

... 

...  9 d.  (lOd.) 

Venezuela  

Is.  6 d.  (Is.  Id.) 

B. — During  the  year  1924. 


. Algeria,  Tunisia  and  Tripolitania 

2s.  6d.  (2s.  8 d.) 


Argentina  (1923) 
.Argentina  ( 1 924 ) 

Austria 

Belgium  

Belgian  Congo 

Brazil  (1923)  

Brazil  (1924)  

British  West  Indies 

Bulgaria  

'China  ...  

•Colombia  

Czecho-Slovakia 

Denmark  

Dominican  Republic  and 

Hayti  

East  Africa  (1923) 

East  Africa  (1924) 

Egypt  ... 

Finland  ... 

France  . . . 

Germany 
Hungary 
India 


2s.  0 d.  (2s.  Id.) 
[In  preparation.) 

Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 
3s.  Od.  (3s.  Id.) 
[In  preparation.) 
3s.  0 d.  (3s.  lid.) 
[In  preparation.) 
[In  preparation.) 
9 d.  (10 d.) 
Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 
Is.  Od.  (Is.  Id.) 
Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 
2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 

Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 
Is.  6 d.  (Is.  Id.) 
[In  preparation.) 
Is.  6d.  (Is  Id.) 
2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 
6s.  Od.  (6s.  3d.) 

5s.  Od.  (5s.  2d.) 
Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 
3s.  Od.  (3s.  4d.) 


Italy  

Japan  

Lithuania  

Mexico 

Morocco  

Netherlands  

Netherlands  East  Indies 
New  Zealand 

Norway 

Panama 

Poland 

Portugal 

Roumania  

Serb-Croat-Slovene  King- 
dom   

Siam  

South  Africa 

Spain  

Sweden 

Switzerland  

Turkey 

United  States  of  America 

Uruguay  (1923) 

Uruguay  (1924)  ... 


2s.  6d.  (2s.  Id.) 
2s.  6d.  (2s.  Id.) 
Is.  Od.  (Is.  0*d.) 
Is.  Od.  (Is.  Id.) 

2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 
2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 

...  [See  cover.) 
[In  preparation.) 

2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 
[In  preparation.) 
Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 
Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 
2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 

2s.  Od.  (2s  Id.) 
Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 
Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 
2s.  6 d.  (2s.  8d.) 
Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 
2s.  6 d.  (2s.  Id.) 
Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 

3s.  6d.  (3s.  8d.) 
Is.  Od.  (Is.  0 id.) 
[In  preparation. 


( The  above  publications  can  be  obtained  from  the  addresses  given  on  the 
ditle  page  of  this  Report.) 


Inland  Telegram  t 

ARCOSARCOS,  AVE.  LONDON. 

Telephone  t 

LONDON  WALL  6626. 
Private  Branch  Exchange. 


RUSSIAN  RAW  MATERIALS 


ARCOS  LIMITED 

Tht  U.S.S.R.  Government's  Sole  Purchasing  and  Selling  Agents  in  Great  Britain. 


Caileit 

ARCOSARCOS. 

Code i ; 

A B C,  5th  ft  6th  Edition*. 
Bonder *•.  Marconi,  Zebra. 


Arcos  Imports  from  Russia : 

Timber,  Flax,  Furs,  Ores.5 

. 

Metals,  Crude  Drugs,  Petro- 
leum Products,  etc.,  etc. 

' ’ ' f|S 

Arcos  Exports  to  Russia: 

Agricultural  Machinery, 

Engines,  Tools,  Motors, 

Scientific  Apparatus,  Drugs, 

Clothes,  Boots,  etc. 

ARCOS  LIMITED, 

SOVIET  HOUSE, 

49,  Moorgate,  London,  E.C.2. 


Moscow  Branch  : Tverskaya  1,  (Urrol.  PL  Revolutzii). 


Turnover  (from  June,  1920,  to  October,  1924)  £46,141,420. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  OVERSEAS  TRADE. 


COMMERCIAL  REPRESENTATION  ABROAD. 

To  foster  British  overseas  trade  the  Department  has  developed  and 
controls  the  following  services  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Officers  : — 

1.  In  the  Empire. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  and  Imperial  Trade  Correspondent  Services. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  13  Trade  Commissioners’  offices.  These 
are  situated,  four  in  Canada  (Montreal,  Toronto,  Vancouver,  Winnipeg)  ; 
two  in  South  Africa  (Johannesburg,  Cape  Town)  ; two  in  Australia 
(Melbourne,  Sydney)  ; two  in  India  (Calcutta  and  Bombay — to  cover 
also  CeylOn)  ; one  each  in  New  Zealand  (Wellington),  British  East  Africa 
(Nairobi),  and  British  West  Indies  (Trinidad). 

The  Trade  Commissioners  in  the  Dominions  have  the  assistance  of 
Imperial  Trade  Correspondents  at  a number  of  important  centres. 

In  various  parts  of  the  Empire  in  which  at  present  there  are  no  com- 
missioners, there  are  correspondents  with  whom  the  Department  deals 
direct. 

2.  In  Foreign  Countries. 

(a)  The  Commercial  Diplomatic  Service  attached  to  the  British 
Diplomatic  Missions. 

This  service  consists  of  between  thirty  and  forty  posts  in  all,  and  the 
officers  of  the  service  are  stationed  in  all  the  more  important  foreign 
markets  of  the  world.  The  members  of  the  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Service  are  styled  “ Commercial  Counsellors  ” in  the  highest  grade,  and 
“ Commercial  Secretaries  ” in  the  three  lower  grades.  They  are  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  British  Embassy  or  Legation  in  which  they  serve. 

The  Commercial  Diplomatic  Officer  has  general  supervision  over  the 
Commercial  work  of  the  consular  officers  in  his  area,  with  the  co-operation 
of  these  two  services,  a complete  network  of  Government  commercial 
representatives  is  thrown  over  foreign  countries. 

The  Department  is  represented  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  N.  Bluett,  Commercial  Agent,  Batavia,  Java. 

(b)  The  British  Consular  Service. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  commercial  side  of  consular 
work  since  the  re-organisation  of  the  service.  In  certain  countries  where 
no  Commercial  Diplomatic  officer  is  stationed  the  senior  Consular  officer 
undertakes  duties  of  a similar  character. 


Members  of  British  firms  are  urged  to  call  upon  the  Department’s 
representative  abroad  when  they  visit  an  overseas  country.  It  is  also 
important  that  they  should  make  a point  of  their  representatives  abroad 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  Department’s  officers. 


NOTE. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  views  expressed  in  annual  reports  are  the 
views  of  the  officers  themselves,  and  are  not  necessarily  in  all  respects  the  views 
of  the  Department. 
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COMMERCIAL  SUMMARY. 


Area. — The  land  surface  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  190,015,200 
hectares,  or  733,681  square  miles,  made  up  a follows  : — 

Square  miles 


Java  and  Madura  . . . . . . . . 50,752 

Sumatra  . . . . . . . . . . . . 163,145 

Dutch  Borneo  . . . . . . . . . . 206,819 

Celebes 48,060 

Rest  of  Archipelago  . . . . . . . . 264,905 


Population. — According  to  the  1920  census,  the  population  is  49,350,834, 
divided  as  follows  : — 


Java  and  Madura 
Sumatra 
Dutch  Borneo 
Celebes 

Rest  of  Archipelago 


34,984,171 

5,852,135 

1,626,000 

3,108,337 

3,780,190 


Languages. — The  official  language  is  Dutch.  The  native  languages 
are  Malay,  Sudanese  and  Javanese.  (English  and  German  are  used 
extensively  for  commercial  correspondence.) 


Monetary  Unit. — The  monetary  unit  is  the  Guilder  or  Florin  of 
100  cents,  equivalent  to  Is.  8d.  at  the  gold  parity  of  fl.  12*  10  to  £\. 

The  Java  Bank  charter  of  1922  grants  to  the  Java  Bank  the  exclusive 
right  for  a period  of  15  years  to  issue  bank  notes,  provided  that  they  are 
of  no  lower  denomination  than  fl.  5 Notes  issued  and  in  circulation 
are  for  fl.  5,  fl.  10,  fl.  20,  fl.  25,  fl.  30,  fl.  40,  fl.  50,  fl.  100,  fl.  200,  fl.  300, 
fl.  500  and  fl.  1,000.  They  are  legal  tender,  and  to  be  accepted  as  such  under 
the  ruling  of  a law  passed  on  August  5th,  1914,  and  published  in  Official 
Gazette  No.  537. 

Treasury  currency  notes  for  fl.  1 and  fl.  2-50  are  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 


Weights  and  Measures. — The  metric  system  is  in  use  : — 


1 Paal  (in  Java) 

1 Paal  (in  Sumatra) 

1 Square  Paal 

1 Bouw 

1 Katti 

100  Katties 
1 Gantang 
14  Gantangs 
1 El 

Railway  Mileage. — (December 
metres,  divided  as  follows  : — 


In  Java 

In  West  Sumatra 
In  South  Sumatra 
In  Atjeh,  North  Sumatra 
In  South-West  Celebes  . . 


= 1,507  metres. 

= 1,852  metres. 

= 227  hectares  = 7,096  sq.  metres  = 

320  bouws  = 561-18  acres. 

= 1-7537  acres. 

= 0-6176  kg.  = 1-36  lbs. 

= 1 picul  = 61-76  kg. 

= 8 batoks. 

= 1 picul. 

= 27  inches. 

31st,  1925)  State-owned,  4,105  kilo- 
Gauge. 

M.  Kilometres. 

1-067  2,737 

0-6  120 

1-067  284 

1-067  439  . 

0- 75  511 

1- 067  47 


The  length  of  privately  owned  railway  and  tramway  lines  now  open 
for  traffic  is  7,120  kilometres,  of  which  the  gauges  vary  from  0-7  m.  to 
1-188  m. 
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Mercantile  Marine. — Vessels  registered  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
(latest  available  figures)  : — 

Cubic  metres 


Vessels.  net. 

(1)  Steam  and  motor  vessels — 

(a)  Provided  with  Certificate  of 

Registry  . . . . . . . . 192  514,397 

(b)  Annual  passports  . . . . . . 38  1,994 

(2)  Sailing  vessels — 

(a)  Provided  with  Certificate  of  Registry  22  7,776 

(b)  Annual  passports  . . . . ..  5,209  1 14,595 


Principal  Ports. — 

In  Java  : — Batavia,  Sourabaya,  Semarang,  Cheribon  and  Tjilatjap. 

In  Sumatra  : — Belawan,  Padang,  Palembang,  Telok  Betong,  Ben- 
koelen  and  Sibolga.  Also  the  free  port  Sabang  (North  Sumatra). 
In  Celebes  : — Macassar  and  Menado. 

In  Dutch  Borneo  : — Bandjermassin,  Pontianak  and  Balikpapan. 

In  Dutch  New  Guinea  : — Merauke. 


Foreign  Trade. — The  balance  of  trade  is  much  in  favour  of  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies. 


( Unit : Million  florins.) 


1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

Total  Imports* 
Total  Exports* 

1,244 

1,196 

783 

1,149 

652 

1,388 

703 

1,557 

863 

1,813 

Total  Foreign  Trade 

2,440 

1,932 

2,030 

2,260 

2,675 

Excess  of  Exports  over 
Imports 

— 

366 

736 

854 

949 

* Including  bullion  and  specie  and  government  stores. 


Imports  from  Foreign  Countries. — The  leading  supplying  countries,  in 
order  of  importance,  are  : — Holland,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Germany 
United  States  of  America. 

There  are  also  heavy  imports  from  Singapore,  but  mostly  transhipment 
•goods  from  various  foreign  countries. 

Exports  to  Foreign  Countries. — The  leading  consuming  countries  in  1925, 
in  order  of  importance,  were  : — Holland,  United  States  of  America,  British 
India,  Great  Britain,  Hong- Kong  and  China,  Japan. 

There  are  also  heavy  exports  to  Singapore,  but  mostly  goods  destined 
for  transhipment  to  various  foreign  countries. 

Imports. — Principal  imports  are  textiles  and  yarns,  rice  (husked),  iron 
and  steel  and  iron  and  steel  ware,  machinery  and  machine  tools,  auto- 
mobiles and  accessories,  artificial  manures,  chemicals  and  medicines, 
groceries  and  provisions,  beverages  and  tobacco,  hardware,  leatherware 
and  earthenware,  paper  and  paper  articles,  haberdashery  and  sundries. 

Exports. — Principal  exports  in  order  of  importance  but  subject  to  annual 
fluctuations  are  : — Sugar  and  molasses,  rubber  and  gutta  percha,  tobacco, 
copra,  tea,  petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  tin  and  tin  ore,  coffee, 
tapioca  and  sago,  pepper,  kapok,  cinchona  bark  and  quinine,  agave  fibres, 
hides,  skins  and  essential  and  vegetable  oils. 

(b  41/2455)q  a 4 
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Industries. — The  planting  of  a variety  of  tropical  cultures  on  large 
estates  under  European  management  and  supported  by  European  capital, 
and  on  small  holdings  by  the  native  population,  has  spread  to  all  parts  of 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  is  the  backbone  of  her  industrial  activity, 
export  trade,  and  prosperity. 

Minerals. — Petroleum,  tin  and  coal  are  being  won  in  steadily  increasing 
quantities.  The  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  1925  was  3,066,161 
metric  tons,  and  the  production  of  coal  1,400,725  long  tons. 

The  production  of  tin  at  the  State-owned  tin  mines  in  the  Island  of 
Banka  for  their  financial  year  1925-26  has  been  valued  at  60,732,542 
florins,  or  over  5 million  pounds  sterling. 
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REPORT 

ON  THE 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

IN  THE 

NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES. 


1.  GENERAL  REVIEW. 

Introductory. — The  last  report  on  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  covered  a period  prior  to  July  31st,  1924.  In  the  present 
report  the  writer  deals  with  subjects  that  have  been  of  com- 
mercial interest  during  the  past  two  and  a half  years,  but  only 
very  briefly  with  events  that  may  be  considered  as  past  history 
and  more  fully  with  happenings  within  the  past  1 8 months  which, 
it  is  thought,  will  be  of  more  interest  to  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants engaged  in  trade  with  the  country. 

In  the  reports  issued  in  1922,  1923  and  1924  on  the  Economic 
Situation  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  a note  of  optimism  was 
maintained  in  their  commercial  future  and  ability  to  recover  from 
the  depression  which  was  occasioned  by  a general  slump  in  trade 
in  all  countries  following  upon  the  war. 

The  recovery  from  depression  to  prosperity  came  even  more 
rapidly  than  was  expected.  A steady  demand  from  abroad  for 
estate  produce  in  1924  was  the  first  indication  of  a revival  in 
export  trade,  followed  in  1 925  by  a demand  for  rubber,  coffee  and 
other  commodities  of  export  at  prices  which  even  the  most 
optimistic  had  not  contemplated.  The  high  prices  obtained  for 
rubber  brought  wealth  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  outer  Possessions 
to  a degree  never  thought  of  ; they  spent  money  lavishly  on 
imported  goods,  and  with  a suddenness,  which  was  as  welcome  as 
it  was  unexpected,  the  business  community  turned  to  the  now 
flourishing  districts  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo  as  fertile  fields  for 
further  commercial  activity. 

The  disappointments  of  the  past  have  been  discounted  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  volume  of  trade  is  steadily  increasing,  that 
the  finances  of  the  State  have  so  far  improved  that  all  ordinary 
expenditure  can  be  met  by  revenue,  and  that  a reduction  in  the 
heavy  burden  of  taxation  may  be  made  without  unduly  curtailing 
expenditure  on  services  essential  to  the  country's  welfare.  There 
is  now  no  doubt  that  the  foundation  for  a further  development  of 
the  economical  and  financial  position  is  strong  and  secure. 

Summary  of  Trade  Conditions  in  1925. — Following  on  a 
favourable  year  in  1924,  a year  which  may  be  recorded  as  the 
transitional  period  from  depression  to  prosperity,  a revival 
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economically  as  well  as  financially  was  enjoyed  in  1925.  Depen- 
dent as  this  country  is  on  the  power  of  foreign  countries  to  absorb 
her  surplus  and  exportable  production,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that 
she  should  have  enjoyed  such  prosperity  at  a time  when  economic 
conditions  in  Europe  had  only  slightly  improved  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  many  countries  was  still  affected  by  the  ravages 
of  the  war  and  by  heavy  burdens  of  taxation  and  debt.  The 
commodities  exported  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  however, 
are  not  articles  of  luxury  or  manufactured  goods  that  can  be  done 
without,  but  a variety  of  tropical  produce  now  essential  to 
modern  life.  For  this  reason  any  improvement  in  economic 
conditions  abroad  reacts  in  full  measure  on  conditions  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies. 

A brisk  demand  for  tropical  produce  was  experienced  through- 
out 1925.  Trade  figures  published  recently  show  that  the  value 
of  exports  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  figures  for  1924,  and 
greater  than  those  in  any  year  since  1919.  Speculative  operations 
referred  to  in  the  introductory  remarks  to  my  1 924  report  occurred 
less  frequently  ; while  this  may  perhaps  have  curtailed  the  volume 
of  business  done  to  a small  extent,  it  undoubtedly  afforded  a 
sounder  basis  for  trade  in  general  and  kept  Java  prices  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prices  ruling  in  terminal  markets. 

Conditions  in  import  trade  were  also  more  favourable,  the 
value  of  imports  being  in  excess  of  those  in  any  of  the  past  three 
years  ; the  figures  of  1920  and  1921  are  not  likely  to  be  reached 
for  many  years  to  come,  because  increase  in  volume  is  offset  by 
the  lower  value  of  many  of  the  articles  imported.  A record  in 
imports  was  attained  in  the  native  rubber  districts  of  Djambi 
and  Palembang  in  South  East  Sumatra,  and  Bandjermasin  and 
Pontianak  in  Dutch  Borneo,  where  the  natives  spent  readily  the 
wealth  obtained  from  their  rubber  gardens.  Those  import  firms 
that  had  branch  establishments  in  these  districts  benefited  greatly 
by  the  influx  of  money,  but  many  Java  firms  that  dumped  their 
goods  there  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  natives  had  satisfied 
their  appetite  for  foreign  goods  and  begun  to  hoard  their  wealth  in 
bank  notes,  gold  and  silver,  or  invested  it  in  property  such  as 
houses  and  prouws,  were  sadly  disappointed.  It  should  have 
been  foreseen  that  the  extraordinary  demand  for  foreign  goods  was 
not  based  on  sound  economic  principles,  but  was  occasioned  by 
exceptionally  high  rubber  prices,  which  for  a short  time  brought 
wealth  to  every  native  owner  of  tapable  trees  ; the  bubble  burst 
within  a few  months,  and,  though  it  left  the  district  wealthier  and 
greatly  improved  the  conditions  under  which  the  natives  live,  it 
left  the  speculators  in  foreign  goods  wiser  but  sadder  men. 

While  foreign  trade  with  the  Outer  Islands  as  a whole  showed 
a steady  improvement,  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra  may  be  singled 
out  as  having  enjoyed  a trade  boom  in  both  imports  and  exports, 
which  was  not  occasioned  by  any  extraordinary  circumstances  but 
was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  success  enjoyed  by  the  extensive 
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and  steadily  increasing  agricultural  industries  which  are  bringing 
this  residency  so  much  to  the  fore. 

By  this  special  mention  of  the  Outer  Islands  it  is  not  the 
intention  to  give  the  impression  that  the  importance  of  Java  as 
a market  for  imported  goods  is  in  any  way  diminishing.  Con- 
ditions in  the  major  island,  however,  are  more  or  less  stabilised, 
and,  though  import  trade  was  not  unsatisfactory  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  year  under  report,  during  the  closing  months 
trade  suddenly  showed  an  unexpected  depresssion,  which  was  due 
to  an  abnormal  period  of  drought  causing  the  native  crops  to  be 
far  below  the  quantity  usually  harvested.  The  purchasing  power 
of  the  Javanese  is  at  all  times  low  ; the  extensive  trade  the  island 
enjoys  is  due  to  the  density  of  her  population,  all  producing  a 
little  and  all  buying  a little,  but  when  their  crops  fail  owing  to 
abnormally  dry  weather,  the  people  have  no  money  with  which  to 
make  purchases,  and  a trade  depression  is  inevitable. 

The  improvement  in  trade  was  reflected  in  the  earnings  of  rail 
and  tramway  companies  ; returns  obtained  from  passenger  traffic 
showed  an  upward  tendency  in  spite  of  ever-increasing  competition 
from  the  growing  number  of  taxis  and  motor-buses.  Goods  traffic 
likewise  increased  and  was  little  affected  by  competition  from  motor 
transport.  Inter-insular  steamship  traffic  benefited  from  the 
increasing  trade  with  the  Outer  Islands,  while  Dutch  and  foreign 
steamship  services  plying  to  Netherlands  East  Indian  ports  found 
that  freight,  both  outwards  and  homewards,  was  more  plentiful ; 
full  cargoes  were,  however,  not  always  obtainable,  and  competition 
— even  at  agreed  freight  rates — was  extremely  keen. 

Satisfactory  trading  results  exercised  a favourable  influence 
on  banking  business,  and  the  money  market  was  plentiful  through- 
out the  year.  The  re-establishment  of  the  gold  standard  and 
consequent  free  circulation  of  gold  had  a stabilising  effect  on  the 
rate  of  exchange,  which  could  be  kept  between  the  limits  of  gold 
points.  No  bankruptcies  of  far  reaching  consequences  were 
recorded,  and  the  usual  crop  of  minor  failures  was  happily  smaller 
than  in  previous  years.  A temporary  stagnation  in  the  annual 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  retained  in  the  country  many  millions  of 
florins,  representing  the  savings  of  the  more  thrifty  of  the  native 
inhabitants. 

The  Economic  Situation  in  1926. — The  year  opened  with 
trade  rather  depressed  in  Java,  due  to  the  partial  failure  of  many 
native  crops,  while  in  all  parts  of  the  Outer  Possessions  the 
prospects  for  a most  successful  year  had  never  been  better.  No 
complete  returns  of  imports  and  exports  for  1 926  are  yet  available, 
for  which  reason  any  opinion  expressed  now  must  be  based  on  data 
which  is  preliminary  and  may  be  misleading  ; but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  among  other  factors,  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs 
in  China  and  the  coal  stoppage  in  Great  Britain  have  been  detri- 
mental to  commercial  traffic  with  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  so 
much  so  that,  instead  of  her  foreign  trade  being,  as  was  confidently 
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expected,  in  excess  of  that  of  1 925,  it  is  now  doubtful  whether  the 
1 925  total  will  be  reached. 

The  cultivation  of  the  land,  whether  it  be  on  estates  owned  and 
administered  by  company  undertakings  or  by  the  natives  in  their 
small  holdings,  employs  the  majority  of  the  people.  Their 
power  to  buy  goods  of  foreign  manufacture  depends  on  the  ability 
of  foreign  countries  to  absorb  their  surplus  production,  and  it  is 
therefore  self-evident  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is 
dependent  on  the  economic  conditions  in  foreign  countries.  The 
extent  to  which  exports  are  linked  with  agricultural  activities  is 
well  illustrated  by  a summary  of  exports  prepared  by  the  State 
Division  of  Agriculture  for  1925  ; this  shows  a total  of  3,347,232 
tons,  valued  at  fl.  1 ,459,3 1 3,000,  or  approximately  £122,443,000 
sterling,  for  the  thirty-nine  principal  cultures.  Though  the  value 
of  foreign  trade  may  not  show  the  increase  expected,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  pessimism,  as  developments  undertaken  in  the  past 
two  years  will  insure  a greater  production  in  future  of  rubber, 
tea,  coffee  and  palm-oil,  for  which  commodities  there  is  always  a 
market. 

For  the  first  ten  months  of  1926  imports  into  Java  totalled 
fl.453, 128,000  and  exports  fl. 639, 699, 000,  a balance  in  favour  of 
exports  of  fl.  186, 571, 000  ; this  is  not  an  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  1 926  sugar  crop  is  approxi- 
mately five  million  piculs  or  300,000  tons  less  than  in  1 925 . Revenue 
from  customs  and  excise  duties  totalled  fl. 96, 500, 000  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  year,  as  against  fl. 86, 300, 000  for  the  same  period 
in  1925,  an  increase  of  fl.  10,200,000,  of  which  eight  millions  must 
be  put  to  the  account  of  the  Outer  Possessions  where  there  is  great 
prosperity  and  the  earnings  of  well-established  and  producing 
rubber,  tobacco,  coffee,  tea  and  sisal  estates  have  been  greatly 
increased,  while  capital  for  the  further  expansion  of  existing 
estates  or  the  development  of  lands — recently  opened  up  by 
State  roads  and  railway — is  flowing  in  from  Holland  and  foreign 
countries. 

That  the  present  extensive  development  in  the  Outer  Islands 
will  have  a beneficial  influence  on  revenue  in  the  future  is  self- 
evident,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  economically  sound  to  leave  the 
opening  up  of  virgin  lands  entirely  to  capitalists  from  Holland  or 
abroad.  Recent  events  in  Java  have  shown  that  there  is  a sect 
of  the  people,  who,  apart  from  any  communistic  influence,  are 
desirous  to  improve  their  mode  of  living  and  are  prepared  to  work 
for  such  improvement  along  legitimate  lines.  The  hope  must 
therefore  be  expressed  that  means  will  be  taken  by  the  State  to 
encourage  the  Javanese  to  migrate  to  the  districts  in  which  there 
is  now  plenty  of  scope  for  their  labours  and  where  they  can  serve 
a greater  usefulness,  and  also  that  special  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  returned  estate  coolie,  who,  by  virtue  of  experience  gained 
as  a planter,  is  eminently  suitable  as  a colonist.  Although  no 
difficulties  were  experienced  during  the  year  in  obtaining  indented 
labour  from  Java  for  well-known  estates,  the  shortage  of  local 
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labour  is  a serious  handicap,  and  every  settler  must  be  regarded 
as  an  asset  towards  future  progress. 

Outstanding  Events,  1925-26. — The  most  striking  feature 
during  the  period  under  review  is  the  increase  in  rubber  production 
and  the  fluctuations  in  prices.  The  average  quotation  in  London 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1925  was  Is.  6 isd.  per  lb.,  and  for  the  last 
quarter  4s.  1 %d.  while  the  high  water  mark  of  4s.  Sd.  per  lb.  was 
reached  in  December,  1925,  since  when  prices  have  fallen  very 
considerably.  At  the  time  of  writing  (December,  1926)  standard 
rubber  is  selling,  landed  London,  at  from  Is.  6f d.  to  Is.  Id.  per  lb., 
for  delivery  January,  February  and  March,  1927.  Exports  from 
the  entire  Dutch  East  Indies  totalled  251,157  metric  tons  of 
1,000  kilogrammes  in  1926,  against  234,067  metric  tons  in  1925 
and  179,003  metric  tons  in  1924.  These  figures  include  both 
estate  and  native  rubber  and  are  taken  from  the  statistical  returns 
compiled  by  the  Netherlands  Indian  Society  for  the  Rubber  Trade. 
No  allowance  is  made  for  the  dirt  and  moisture  in  the  native  rubber, 
so  that,  although  of  interest  as  showing  the  increase  in  export 
during  the  past  three  years,  they  are  of  little  value  for  purposes 
of  calculating  the  share  of  the  world's  available  supply  of  raw 
rubber  that  must  be  apportioned  to  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
Archipelago.  A point  of  interest  is  that,  owing  to  the  high  prices 
for  rubber  and  increased  production,  Java  sugar,  which  for  many 
years  had  topped  the  list  of  exports  in  1925  yielded  this  position 
to  rubber ; it  is,  however,  not  expected  that  this  will  be  repeated 
in  1926,  or  for  several  years  to  come,  unless  rubber  prices  are 
again  inflated  by  curtailment  .of  exports  in  countries  subject 
to  the  Stevenson  Restriction  Law. 

The  success  of  rubber  planting  and  other  agricultural  pursuits 
in  the  Outer  Possessions  has  caused  a considerable  influx  of 
foreign  capital,  which  is  welcomed  under  the  “ open  door  ” policy 
of  the  government.  It  is  noticeable  that  Dutch  capital  is  being 
invested  in  companies  taking  up  virgin  land  for  planting  purposes 
which  has  been  obtained  on  long-lease  rights  at  a nominal  rental 
from  the  State  ; on  the  other  hand,  British  and  other  foreign 
company  promoters  have,  with  only  a few  exceptions,  purchased 
concessions  granted  in  previous  years  to  Dutch  subjects  of  which 
only  a small  portion  is  in  bearing,  but  which  have  many  acres  in 
reserve  for  the  profitable  employment  of  further  capital.  In  the 
interests  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  it  is  immaterial  how 
estates  are  acquired  as  long  as  capital  flows  in  freely  and  is  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  experienced  planters.  It  is  now  proved  that  oil 
palm  plantations  laid  out  on  an  extensive  scale  and  equipped  with 
the  most  up-to-date  oil  presses  are  profitable  undertakings  in 
Sumatra  ; many  new  concessions  have  been  granted  for  this 
purpose  in  selected  districts  in  the  East  Coast  and  Acheen  resi- 
dencies during  the  past  18  months.  The  first  storage  tank  has 
been  completed  at  Belawan,  from  which  palm  oil  will  be  pumped 
direct  to  steamers  equipped  with  tanks  designed  for  this  trade. 
The  increase  in  fibre  production,  i.e.  sisal  and  Cantala  hemp,  is 
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worthy  of  special  mention  ; exports  from  the  East  Coast  of 
Sumatra  have  doubled  since  1923,  while  new  areas  to  be  planted  up 
assure  a greater  production  in  future.  As  an  experiment  Roselle 
fibre  ( Hibiscus  Sabdariffa ) has  been  successfully  grown  on  a 
500-acre  plantation  in  Java,  the  results  proving  that  yet  another 
culture  may  be  added  to  the  already  extensive  list,  though  it  is 
too  early  to  forecast  to  what  extent  this  industry  may  develop. 

The  numerous  applications  received  for  land  concessions  in  the 
Outer  Islands  have  prompted  the  State  to  frame  an  ordinance  by 
which  the  officials  in  charge  of  provincial  administrations  will  be 
empowered  to  reserve  certain  tracts  of  land  for  concessions  on  long 
lease  terms.  The  text  of  this  ordinance  is  awaited  with  interest. 

In  Java  there  is  little  land  available  for  new  developments  ; 
an  event  of  importance,  however,  is  that  territories  in  Besoeki 
(South  Java)  and  Cheribon  (Central  Java)  are  now  open  for  sugar 
growing,  for  which  purpose  concessions  may  be  obtained. 

In  manufacturing  industries  there  are  no  developments  of 
importance.  On  the  contrary,  the  period  under  review  has  seen 
the  end  of  two  industrial  enterprises  for  which  happier  endings 
were  anticipated,  namely,  the  Rhein  Elbe  Engineering  and  Rolling 
Stock  Works  at  Cheribon  which  are  being  sold  off  by  private  treaty 
for  dismantling,  and  the  Tnsulinda  Coconut  Oil  Mills,  only  recently 
sold  by  public  auction  by  order  of  the  liquidators,  thus  winding  up 
the  largest  industrial  company  ever  launched  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  in  which  many  million  of  guilders  have  been  lost.  The 
cigarette  factory  at  Cheribon,  only  completed  in  1925,  will  curtail 
production  because  so  heavy  a duty  has  this  year  been  imposed  on 
cigarette  paper  that  manufacturing  locally  is  not  so  profitable  ; 
and  all  intentions  of  building  additional  factories  in  Sourabaya 
and  Djocja  have  been  abandoned  for  the  present.  The  paper 
factory  at  Padalarang  has  improved  the  quality  of  its  production, 
but  is  unable  to  compete  in  price  with  foreign  offers,  so  that  its 
future  is  largely  dependent  on  the  terms  on  which  government 
orders  will  be  given.  Mining  operations  under  State  ownership 
and  control  have  been  successfully  carried  out.  The  high  prices 
obtained  for  tin  have  resulted  in  a revenue  far  in  excess  of  expecta- 
tions from  the  Banka  Tin  Mines,  while  the  earnings  of  collieries 
and  silver  and  gold  mines  have  been  increased. 

The  improved  financial  position  of  the  State  has  permitted  of 
a more  intensive  development  programme  for  transport  services. 
The  first  electrically  driven  train  was  run  in  April,  1925,  from 
Meester  Cornells  to  Tandjong  Priok  via  Passar  Senen  and  Antjol ; 
this  is  the  least-important  half  of  the  circular  route  which  will  also 
take  in  Manggarai,  Weltevreden  and  Batavia.  Though  traffic 
returns  have  no  doubt  been  disappointing,  the  policy  of  first 
completing  the  less-important  half  of  the  circle  and  training  a 
native  personnel  on  a section  never  likely  to  be  congested  with 
traffic  must  be  considered  sound  in  a country  where  the  only 
labour  available  had  never  seen  electricity  used  as  a motive  force 
in  rail  transport.  Service  between  Batavia  and  Tandjong  Priok 
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is  already  established,  while  the  complete  circle  will  be  opened 
for  traffic  in  May  or  June,  1927.  Plans  are  well  advanced  for  the 
electrification  of  the  main  line  from  Manggarai  to  Buitenzorg  ; an 
optimistic  estimate  is  that  this  will  be  completed  in  1929.  The 
South  Sumatra  broad-gauge  railway  line  connecting  Palembang 
with  Telok  Betong  is  nearing  completion,  while  funds  have  been 
set  aside  for  extending  the  line  from  Lahat  in  a north-westerly 
direction  so  as  to  bring  the  Upper  Moesi  valley  and  the  Upper 
Klingi  and  Bliti  districts  into  railway  connection  with  Palembang. 

Large  sums  are  allotted  to  the  Public  Works  Department  for 
road  construction  and  irrigation.  In  Java  new  roads  will  be  laid 
down  in  the  Rembang  and  Bantam  districts,  while  in  many  parts 
of  the  Outer  Islands  good  motor  roads  will  so  facilitate  the  trans- 
port of  produce  from  the  rapidly  developing  agricultural  areas  that 
their  construction  will  be  continued  with  increased  activity, 
especially  in  the  Acheen  residency  of  North  Sumatra.  The 
irrigation  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Department  have  received 
instructions  to  start  work  in  connection  with  the  irrigating  of 
35,000  acres  of  rice  land  in  the  Bodjonegoro  Section  of  South 
Rembang,  where  the  native  crops  year  after  year  have  suffered  from 
the  lack  of  rain  during  the  easterly  monsoon. 

A summary  of  outstanding  events  will  be  incomplete  without 
some  reference  to  the  communist  rising  in  Java  in  November  of  the 
current  year.  What  may  be  described  as  an  organised  revolt  was 
happily  confined  to  the  Pandeglang  Division  of  Bantam,  though 
demonstrations  of  an  ugly  nature  were  witnessed  in  Batavia,  and 
a state  of  unrest  was  general  throughout  the  main  centres  of 
population. 

It  may  be  a little  disheartening  to  the  Dutch  administrators 
that  the  communistic  demonstration  should  have  been  staged  in 
Western  Java,  where  under  the  Administrative  Reform  Act, 
provincial  councils  and  regency  councils  have  only  recently  been  * 
established  for  the  better  administration  of  the  district.  Moreover, 
it  is  only  a few  months  since  the  late  Governor-General  stated — 
at  the  opening  of  the  People’s  Council  in  May,  1926 — that  the 
native  population  would  be  given  increased  opportunities  for 
taking  an  active  share  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  of  a general 
as  well  as  of  a local  character,  by  means  of  stronger  representation 
in  the  Volksraad  (People’s  Council)  as  well  as  the  provincial  and 
regency  Councils. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  policy  of  the  State  to  foster 
education  amongst  the  native  inhabitants,  so  as  to  fit  them  for 
positions  which  will  enable  them  to  take  a more  active  part  in 
public  affairs  and  teach  them  to  work  for  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  country,  is  shared  by  the  commercial  community,  while 
every  measure  necessary  to  protect  life  and  property  will  be 
supported  by  all  who  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies. 

Future  Outlook. — The  favourable  balance  of  trade  enjoyed 
for  the  past  three  years  will  no  doubt  be  further  strengthened  by 
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increased  exports  of  produce  from  the  Outer  Islands,  so  that, 
provided  a market  can  be  found  abroad  for  all  that  is  available  for 
shipment,  an  optimistic  view  may  be  taken  of  the  prospects  of 
export  trade  during  1927.  The  likelihood  of  a good  import  year 
is  not  so  hopeful.  In  Java,  which  is  the  main  market  for  im- 
ported articles,  trade  is  to  a very  large  extent  conducted  on  a 
credit  system,  by  which  distributors  and  retailers  of  foreign  manu- 
factures offer  credit  to  the  native  consumers  and  receive  goods  on 
from  30  to  90  days’  credit  from  the  importers.  A state  of  unrest 
has  recently  permeated  the  country  and  caused  an  all-round 
curtailment  of  credit  facilities,  so  much  so  that  orders  usually 
placed  abroad  in  November  or  December  for  delivery  over  an 
extended  period  during  the  new  year  are  much  smaller  than  usual. 
This  is  most  noticeable  in  piece  goods,  hardware  and  bazaar 
articles,  the  reason  being  that  importers  do  not  care  to  order 
abroad  as  long  as  retail  business  is  limited  to  cash  transactions, 
and  distributors  are  only  taking  week-to-week  requirements. 

In  the  piece  goods  trade  an  important  factor  is  the  over  pro- 
duction of  and  consequent  slump  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton.  The 
buying  of  cotton  goods  forward  is  at  present  a gamble  which  does 
not  attract  local  importers.  Until  a more  definite  policy  is 
decided  on  by  all  parties  connected  with  the  cotton  and  cotton 
goods  trades,  big  orders  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  must 
not  be  expected. 


II.  FINANCE. 

Public  Finance. 

The  financial  position  of  the  State  has  materially  improved 
during  the  period  under  review,  though  the  heavy  expenditure  on 
ordinary  services  does  not  justify  too  optimistic  feelings  and  still 
calls  for  the  exercise  of  economy  in  all  Government  departments. 
In  1913  ordinary  expenditure  aggregared  fl. 287,800,000,  whereas 
the  estimated  expenditure  of  the  current  year  is  fl.655, 176,000,  an 
increase  of  approximately  127  per  cent.  The  ordinary  revenue 
in  1913  was  fl. 31 1,300,000  and  is  estimated  at  fl. 655,935,000  in 
1926,  an  increase  of  approximately  110  per  cent.  ; these  figures 
show  the  enormous  increase  in  the  maintenance  of  State  services 
since  the  last  full  pre-war  year,  and  though  now  happily  met  by 
revenue,  the  taxes  imposed  to  effect  the  balance  are  too  heavy  a 
drain  on  the  resources  of  the  people.  This  is  fully  recognised  by 
the  Government  and  was  emphasised  at  the  opening  of  the  renewed 
sessions  of  the  People’s  Council  in  May,  1926,  when  the  late 
Governor-General  stated  : — 

“ Conditions  may  be  said  to  be  normal  only  if  the  ordinary  expenditure 
is  covered  by  the  ordinary  revenue,  as  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  during 
the  last  two  years.  We  must  unconditionally  comply  with  this  require- 
ment. Now,  as  before,  the  Government  and  its  officials  are  fully  conscious 
of  the  necessity  for  practising  the  strictest  economy.  Moderation  in 
administrative  matters  is  upheld  and  must  remain  of  paramount  import- 
ance.” 
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The  1924  Budget.- — In  the  preliminary  estimates  of  expendi- 
ture and  revenue  given  under  the  corresponding  chapter  of  my  1 924 
report  it  is  stated  that  a deficit  on  that  year  of  81*3  million  florins 
was  to  be  expected  ; the  revival  of  export  trade  and  greater  earning 
of  all  commercial  undertakings  completely  upset  the  estimates, 
so  much  so  that  the  final  figures  for  1924  showed  a surplus  of 
fl.  44,181,000.  This  event  may  be  considered  the  turning  point 
towards  happier  conditions  in  State  finance  and  in  economic 
conditions  in  general. 

The  1925  Budget. — In  respect  of  the  year  1925  the  final 
results  in  round  figures  show  a surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure 
of  100-3  million  florins  on  ordinary  services,  while  there  was  a 
deficit  of  34-4  millions  on  extraordinary  services  and  3 millions 
on  fleet  extension,  the  net  result  being  a surplus  for  the  year  of  62-9 
million  florins.  The  revenue  obtained  during  1925  was  112-7 
million  florins  above  the  estimates. 

The  1926  Budget. — According  to  supplementary  statements 
the  receipts  from  all  sources  of  revenue  during  this  year  will  be 
approximately  61-2  million  florins  more  than  originally  estimated, 
due  to  the  higher  prices  obtained  for  Banka  tin  and  to  increased 
receipts  from  both  direct  and  indirect  taxation.  The  revised 
budget  shows  that  a favourable  balance  of  4-5  million  florins  for 
all  services  is  expected,  i.e.  a deficit  of  55  million  florins  on  extra- 
ordinary and  fleet  extension  services  and  a surplus  of  59-9  million 
florins  on  ordinary  services. 

It  is  too  soon  yet  to  prophesy  how  nearly  the  true  revenue  and 
expenditure  will  approximate  to  the  estimates  ; the  following 
figures,  however,  are  of  interest  as  showing  a higher  revenue  from 
customs  receipts  than  was  expected  for  the  first  9 months  of 
1926,  and  a considerable  increase  over  the  same  period  in  1925  : — 

Customs  Receipts. 


Estimates  to 
end  of 
September, 
1926. 

Receipts, 
Jan. -Sept., 
1926. 

Receipts, 
Jan. -Sept., 
1925. 

Import  dues 
Export  dues 
Statistics  duty 

Excise  dues  on  intoxicants  . . 
Excise  on  petroleum 
Excise  on  matches 
Excise  on  tobacco 
Other  receipts 

Florins. 

45,749,997 

6,562,503 

2,812,500 

450,000 

12,300,003 

7,274,997 

63,747 

168,750 

Florins. 

57,713,628-16 

10,978,711-27 

4,630,478-22 

649,456-35 

15,304,902-64 

6,927,084-81 

92,809-91 

195,990-51 

Florins. 

55,293,352-52 

7,719,748-56 

2,565,856-75 

594,440-40 

13,334,455-18 

6,577,812-45 

71,279-79 

162,158-31 

Total 

75,382,497 

96,493,061-87 

86,319,103-95 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  dues  on  Government  imports 
and  exports. 
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As  customs  receipts  reflect  the  state  of  trade  and  prosperity 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  revenue  expected  for  the  current  year 
will  be  obtained. 


The  1927  Budget. — The  draft  estimates  of  the  1927  budget 
give  the  following  figures 

Florins.  Florins. 

Expenditure  in  Holland  . . . . 176,322,898  754,814,880 

Expenditure  in  N.E.  Indies  . . 578,491,982 


Revenue  in  Holland 
Revenue  in  N.E.  Indies  . . 


11,637,100 

685,745,555 

697,382,655 


Or  a deficit  of  . . . . . . . . 57,432,225 

In  this  budget  the  differentiation  made  in  previous  years  between 
the  expenditure  and  revenue  relating  to  ordinary  services  and 
that  relating  to  the  fleet  extension  service  has  been  omitted,  so 
that  the  entire  service  for  1 927  is  divided  into  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary services  only,  the  estimates  being  as  follows  : — 


Ordinary 

Services. 

Extraordinary 

Services. 

Entire 

Service. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Expenditure 

694,386,064 

60,428,816 

754,814,880 

Revenue 

696,086,147 

1,296,508 

697,382,655 

Deficit 



59,132,308 

57,432,225 

Surplus 

1,700,147 

— 

— 

Various  amendments  to  the  draft  estimates  have  been  made 
since  they  were  presented  to  the  People’s  Council ; the  revisions, 
however,  do  not  materially  alter  the  original  figures. 


Floating  Debt. — The  position 

of  the  floating 

debt  on  the 

20th  November,  1926,  compared  with  the  beginning  of  the  year 

was  as  follows  : — 

Jan.  1st, 

Nov.  20th, 

1926. 

1926. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Treasury  bills  and  notes  issued 

17,200,000-00 

1,300,000-00 

Currency  notes  in  circulation 

32,259,086-00 

33,172,606-50 

Advances  from  Holland  to  the  Netherlands 

Indies 

780,000-00 

126,000-00 

Debit  balance  with  Java  Bank 

5,619,639-15 

— - 

Investments,  Netherlands  East  Indian 
mint 

5,338,000-00 

3,075,000-00 

Investments,  Netherlands  East  Indian 
Postal  Savings  Bank  . . 

631,769-63 

767,000-00 

62,828,494-78 

38,441,506-50 

Credit  balance  in  Java  Bank 

— 

16,812,048-93 

62,828,494-78 

17,203,451-78 

Balance  in  public  treasures 

42,238,000-00 

38,833,000-00 

Balance  . . 


. . -20,590,494-78  +17,203,451-78 
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In  a recent  explanatory  note  to  the  budget  estimates  issued  in 
Holland  it  is  stated  that  the  debt  of  the  Colonies  will,  at  the  end 
of  1 927,  still  amount  to  1 ,058  * 5 million  florins,  whereas  the  floating 
debt  at  the  end  of  that  year  will  be  31  million  florins. 

In  local  financial  circles  these  figures  are  considered  far  too 
pessimistic  and  no  explanation  can  be  found  for  the  assumption 
that  the  floating  debt  which  is  now  17  million  florins  in  credit 
should  be  31  millions  on  the  debit  side  in  a year’s  time. 

Conversion  Loans. — By  an  Act  passed  in  Holland  the  Minister 
of  the  Colonies  was  authorised  to  issue  during  1 926  on  behalf  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  a loan  or  loans  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing the  unredeemed  portions  of  the  1919  6 per  cent.,  the  1921  (A) 
7 per  cent,  and  the  1921  (B)  6J  per  cent,  interest-bearing  loans. 

The  debt  incurred  by  the  issue  of  loans  under  this  Act — known 
as  the  Netherlands  Indian  Loan  Act  1926 — are  to  be  liquidated  in 
34  years.  The  unredeemed  portion  of  the  1919  loan,  totalling 
fl.  148,500,000,  has  been  converted  to  the  1926  (A)  loan  bearing 
interest  at  4\  per  cent,  which  was  offered  in  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  on  July  1st,  1926,  at  97.  Of  the  1921  (A) 
loan  76  million  florins  and  of  the  1921  (B)  loan  35  million  florins  re- 
mained to  be  redeemed.  The  conversion  was  made  by  the  1 926  (B) 
loan  for  fl.l  14,625,000  and  carrying  interest  at  4J  per  cent.,  which 
was  offered  at  98  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  from 
the  2nd  to  the  8th  of  October,  1926.  Both  issues  were  under- 
written by  a consortium  of  Dutch  Banks  and  must  be  recorded  as 
great  successes  in  as  much  as  they  were  taken  up  by  holders  of  the 
previous  bonds,  except  for  a small  amount  which  was  reserved 
for  the  investment  of  certain  Government  Pension  Funds.  The 
■conversion  of  these  loans  has  reduced  the  burden  of  interest  by  an 
average  of  2\  million  florins  per  annum  until  1960. 

General  Finance. 

During  the  period  under  review,  owing  to  the  much  improved 
conditions  of  trade  in  general,  financial  institutions  have  shown 
more  readiness  in  allowing  credit  than  was  the  case  during  the 
difficult  years  of  1923  and  1924.  Banks  have  not  hesitated  in 
financing  imports  and  exports,  while  short-time  loans  were  readily 
^obtained  on  stocks  of  merchandise  in  hand. 

The  recent  communistic  disturbances  have  had  the  effect  of 
•curtailing  credit  to  distributors  and  retailers  of  goods  sold 
principally  to  native  consumers,  but  the  situation  is  easing  every 
day.  No  business  under  sound  management  is  experiencing  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  facilities. 

The  profitable  results  obtained  for  the  past  three  years  by  well- 
established  agricultural  companies  have  allowed  of  their  placing 
large  sums  to  reserve  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  dividends  on 
ordinary  shares  varying  from  10  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent.,  and,  in 
a few  exceptional  cases,  even  over  80  per  cent.  Such  shares  have 
been  much  in  demand,  but  appear  to  have  now  reached  their  limits  if 
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the  readiness  with  which  the  1 926  (A)  and  (B)  State  Loans  carrying 
interest  at  4\  per  cent,  were  taken  up  is  an  indication  that  the 
public  have  no  desire  to  speculate  further  in  shares  many  times 
over  par  value,  on  which  the  maintaining  of  dividends  giving  a fair 
return  on  their  purchase  price  is  problematical  and  dependent  on 
the  prices  obtainable  in  future  for  estate  produce  in  terminal 
markets. 

Bank  Rate. — The  Java  Bank  altered  their  tariff  of  interest  on 
the  15th  of  July,  1926  ; it  is  therefore  opportune  to  quote  here  the 
rates  now  ruling,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

Discounts  of — Per  cent. 

1 . Bills  of  exchange  with  at  least  three  signatures  (minimum 

signatures  (minimum  interest,  10  days)  . . . . A 

2.  Bills  of  exchange,  money  orders  and  promissory  notes 

to  order,  bearing  two  signatures  (minimum  interest, 

10  days)  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

3.  Bills  of  Exchange  drawn  against  credits  opened  by  the 

Bank  (minimum  interest,  8 days)  . . . . . . 4 

On  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  etc.,  running  for 
more  than  90  days  or  prolonged  for  longer  than 
90  days  after  of  original  notes,  J per  cent,  more  is 
exacted. 

4.  — (a)  Auction  mandates,  if  payable  in  places  where  the 

Bank  has  an  office  or  agency  (minimum  interest. 


10  days)  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 

(&)  If  payable  in  other  places  in  J ava  or  Madura  (minimum 

interest,  10  days)  . . . . . . . . . . 4 

(c)  If  payable  in  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago  (minimum 

interest,  40  days)  . . . . . . . . . . 4 

5.  Bills  of  exchange  payable  abroad  in  Netherlands  Indian 

currency  (minimum  interest,  10  days)  . . . . . . 4 

Advances  in  Current  Account — 

1 . On  bills  of  exchange  . . . . . . . . . . 4 

2.  On  promissory  notes  . . . . . . . . . . 6 

3.  On  auction  mandates  . . . . . . . . . . 4 

4.  On  stocks  and  shares  . . . . . . . . . . 4^ 

5.  On  gold  and  silver  . . . . . . . . . . . . 3^ 

6.  On  stocks  of  sugar  and  rice  . . . . . . . . 4 

7.  On  stocks  of  other  export  products  . . . . . . 

8.  On  stocks  of  imported  articles  . . . . . . . . 5 


Banking. 

The  Java  Bank. — The  report  issued  by  the  board  of  directors 
for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31st,  1926,  being  the  98th  of 
the  Company,  states  that  the  complete  redemption  of  the  dis- 
counted promissory  notes  of  the  county  councils  and  the  munici- 
palities brought  a large  decrease  in  the  profits  on  discounting 
transactions,  against  which  a considerably  increased  income  was 
received  from  the  investments  in  foreign  bills,  exchange  transactions 
and  coin  and  bullion  dealings. 

The  Profit  and  Loss  Account  shows  a net  profit  of  fL9, 832,065  • 55 
against  fl.5,803,01 1 • 19  in  the  97th  book  year.  A dividend  of  23 
per  cent,  was  declared. 
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The  gold  stocks  on  the  March  31st,  1926,  were  : — 


In  Dutch  gold  coinage.  . 
In  foreign  gold  coinage 
In  gold  bullion 


Florins. 

72,333,100-00 

51,871,581-08 

77,998,657-34 


202,203,338-42 


As  against  on  March,  31st — 

1925  

1924  

1923  

The  Directly  Summonable  debts 
to  : — 

Bank  notes  in  circulation 
Current  accounts 
Bank  drafts  in  circulation 


..  133,682,789-19 
..  158,837,564-36 
..  161,265,331-36 

amounted  on  March  31st,  1926, 

Florins. 

..  335,798,840-00 
..  47,185,110-20 

..  2,664,566-26 


385,648,516-46 

There  was  available  as  cover  : — 

(, % ) In  gold  202,203,338-42 

(6)  In  silver  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  39,871,511-04 


242,074,850-46 
or  62  • 77  per 
cent. 

Gold  stocks  on  December  18th,  1926,  were  : — 

{a)  Specie  gold  49,473,103-14 

(b)  Bullion  gold  ..  ..  75,925,243-31 


125,398,346-45 

And  Silver  stocks  : — ■ 

Bullion  silver  . . . . . . . . . . 279,326-23 

The  distribution  of  profits  for  the  98th  book  year  was  as  follows  : — 

Florins. 

To  shareholders  ..  ..  ..  ..  2,062,934-75 

To  Government  . . . . . . . . 6,700,543-26 

To  bonuses  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,068,587-54 


9,832,065-55 


Java  Bank  Act,  1922. — The  draft  of  a bill  for  the  revision  of 
certain  rather  ambiguous  clauses  in  the  Java  Bank  Act  of  1922  was 
passed  in  the  People’s  Council  sitting  of  the  26th  July,  1926,  and 
is  at  the  time  of  writing  before  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States 
General  in  Holland. 

An  announcement  by  the  Java  Bank  in  October,  1926,  states 
that  all  bank  notes  issued  by  this  Bank  and  bearing  dates  of  the 
years  1872  to  1896,  inclusive,  as  also  notes  of  fl.  25  and  fl.10 
denominations  dated  1897  may  be  submitted  to  the  Bank’s  head 
office  or  branches  for  payment,  it  being  intended  to  withdraw  these 
notes  from  circulation.  On  and  after  March  31st,  1928,  these 
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notes  will  be  negotiable  only  at  the  head  office  of  the  Bank  in 
Batavia,  and  will  be  wholly  invalid  on  and  after  March  31st,  1958. 

A branch  office  of  the  Java  Bank  is  being  erected  at  Pontianak 
and  it  is  expected  this  building  will  be  completed  prior  to  the 
celebration  of  the  bank  centenary  in  April,  1 928. 

Nederlandsch-Indische  Handelsbank. — The  latest  annual 
report  of  the  Nederlandsch-Indische  Handelsbank  states  that  its 
business  both  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  continues  to  extend,  and 
has  justified  the  establishment  of  agencies  at  Yokohama  and 
Tokio.  After  writing  off  a million  florins  to  special  reserve  account 
and  fl. 500,000  to  “ investments  in  other  concerns,”  working 
profits  amounted  to  fl. 6, 229, 951  in  1925,  against  fl. 6, 183,249  in, 
1924.  The  extent  to  which  this  Bank  is  interested  in  commercial 
undertakings  is  shown  by  statements  in  the  report  to  the  effect  that 
their  dividend  for  the  year  from  shares  in  the  Nederlandsch- 
Indische  Landbown  Maatschappij  was  fl. 3, 600,000,  while  their 
holdings  in  the  Handelserveeniging  Oost  Indie,  Maintz  Pro- 
ductenhandel,  Machinefabriek  Braat,  Handelscompagnie  voorheen 
Dircks  & Co.,  and  the  Fijnhouthandel  Maatschappij — all  well- 
known  commercial  companies — totalled  fl. 9,448,577. 

The  Credietbank. — Towards  the  end  of  1925  the  Netherlands 
Trading  Society,  in  partnership  with  the  Nederlandsch-Indische 
Handelsbank  and  the  Nederlandsch-Indische  Escompto  Maat- 
schappij, established  the  Credietbank  voor  Nederlandsch-Indische 
Gemeenten  en  Ressorten  (Credit  Bank  for  Municipalities  and 
Provinces  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies).  The  Crediet  bank  will 
underwrite  loans  issued  on  behalf  of  municipalities  and  provincial 
governments  for  which  State  sanction  has  been  obtained.  It  was 
announced  on  the  27th  of  November,  1926,  that  they  would 
shortly  issue  5 per  cent,  bonds  at  the  rate  of  10(H  to  the  extent  of 
fl. 500, 000. 

Other  Banks. — The  Bank  voor  Indie  and  the  Unie  Bank  voor 
Nederland  en  Kolonien  have  been  liquidated  since  my  last  report 
was  published.  It  is  announced  that  the  former  has  proposed  to 
return  to  shareholders  the  entire  amount  of  the  preference  shares 
and  60  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  shares. 

The  increasing  commercial  importance  of  various  districts  of 
the  Outer  Islands  has  encouraged  the  private  banks  to  enlarge 
their  sphere  actively  by  the  opening  of  branches  in  towns  of 
growing  importance  where  previously  they  were  represented  only 
by  agents. 

The  Buitenlandsche  Bank  voor  Sumatra  established  in 
Amsterdam  in  1925  has  opened  a branch  office  in  Medan. 

Exchange. — Exchange  in  Java  is  based  on  foreign  markets 
and  is  very  little  influenced  by  local  happenings  with  the  exception 
of  the  rates  between  Holland  and  her  colony,  which  are  influenced 
by  heavy  exports  of  produce  to  the  mother  country,  as  well  as  by 
a tight  money  market  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  Parity 
between  Holland  and  Netherlands  Indies  was  reached  on 
June  22nd,  1925,  and  by  an  ordinance  dated  August  19th,  1925, 
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the  prohibition  of  export  of  gold  and  silver,  either  coin  or  bullion,, 
from  the  customs  range  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  was  repealed. 
The  removal  of  this  embargo  has  done  much  to  stabilise  the  exchange 
market  with  Holland  and  led  to  a reduction  of  the  margin  between 
buying  and  selling  rates.  In  the  interest  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
enjoyed  between  Holland  and  her  colony  the  maintaining  of  a 
stable  rate  of  exchange  is  of  paramount  importance,  for  which 
reason  movements  of  gold  would  be  resorted  to  if  the  exchange 
fluctuated  beyond  the  limits  of  99 * and  1 00 J,  i.e.  f per  cent, 
either  side  of  parity,  which  opens  the  question  at  what  prices 
would  gold  transactions  be  made  between  the  Java  Bank  and  the 
Netherlands  Bank  in  face  of  the  fact  that  eventual  minting  for 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  can  only  take  place  at  the  Royal  Mint 
at  Utrecht. 

The  question,  though  an  interesting  one  and  of  importance 
to  financial  interests,  is  rather  outside  the  scope  of  this  report,  but 
is  fully  discussed  in  the  Java  Bank  annual  report  for  the  year 
1925-26,  of  which  an  English  translation  may  be  consulted  at  the 
Department  of  Overseas  Trade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exchange  rates  quoted  by  the 
Netherlands  Trading  Society  during  the  first  week  of  the  current 
year  and  for  the  week  ending  December  1 8th,  1 926  : — - 


Week 
Dec.  27th, 
1925,  to 
Jan.  4th, 
1926. 

Week 
Dec.  11th, 
to 

Dec.  18th, 
1926. 

Per — 

Holland  . . 

..  T.T. 

Florins. 

100| 

Florins. 

100 

FI.  100  I.C.N.C. 

Holland  . . 

. . sight 

1001 

1001 

FI.  100  I.C.N.C. 

England  . . 

..  T.T. 

ll-98f 

12-121 

£ sterling. 

England  . . 

. . sight 

11-96* 

12-10 

£ sterling. 

France 

..  T.T. 

91 

10| 

Frs.  100. 

France 

. . sight 

9f 

101 

Frs.  100. 

Belgium  . . 

. . sight 

HI 

35 

Frs.  100  (Belg.). 

Switzerland 

. . sight 

48£ 

48* 

Frs.  100  (Swiss). 

Italy 

. . sight 

10* 

111 

100  lire. 

Germany 

. . sight 

59f 

591 

Marks  100  gold. 

Copenhagen 

. . sight 

67 

Kr.  100. 

Stockholm 

. . sight 

671 

671 

Kr.  100. 

Oslo 

. . sight 

511 

631 

Kr.  100 

New  York 

..  T.T. 

2471 

2491 

$ 100  gold. 

New  York 

. . sight 

246f 

2491 

$ 100  gold. 

San  Francisco 

..  T.T. 

2471 

2491 

$ 100  gold. 

San  Francisco 

. . sight 

246f 

2491 

$ 100  gold. 

British  India 

. . sight 

901 

90 

Rs.  100. 

Singapore 

. . sight 

140f 

1401 

$ 100. 

Hongkong 

. . sight 

1441 

1201 

$ 100. 

Amoy 

. . sight 

1391 

1131 

$ 100. 

Shanghai 

. . sight 

1871 

149 

$ 100. 

Manila 

. . sight 

125 

1251 

Pesos  100. 

Japan 

. . sight 

1071 

122| 

Yen  100. 

Japan 

..  T.T. 

1071 

1221 

Yen  100. 

Australia 

..  T.T. 

12-061 

12-161 

£ sterling. 

Australia 

. . sight 

12-011 

12-131 

£ sterling. 
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Dutch  Monetary  System. — The  State  currency  committee 
has  submitted  its  advice  to  the  Queen  of  Holland  recommending 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  unit  of  currency  in  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Netherlands  Indies  in  respect  of  the  gold  standard.  The 
abolition  of  the  existing  units  of  rix-dollars  and  guilders  should  be 
gradually  applied,  during  the  re-minting  of  worn-out  coins  and 
minting  anew,  in  order  to  prevent  financial  loss  to  the  colonies  by 
the  demonetisation  of  coinage  not  executed  according  to  the  terms 
and  in  virtue  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  Currency  Act.  Furthermore 
the  committee  recommends  that  the  Netherlands  and  Netherlands 
Indies  currency  funds  should  be  retained,  while  the  Act  of 
October  27th,  1919,  in  respect  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Nether- 
lands Indies,  should  be  abrogated,  also  that  the  standard  of 
unrefined  silver  coins  should  be  reduced  to  720  fine.  The  paper 
currency  notes  of  one  rix-dollar  in  Holland  and  of  one  rix-dollar 
and  one  guilder  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  should  be  maintained 
A decision  should  be  made  in  the  colonies  themselves  regarding 
the  creation  of  an  institution  for  their  own  coinage,  but  the 
committee  does  not  consider  this  recommendable  as  yet. 

Drafts  and  Money  Orders. — An  Order-in-council  (No.  154 
of  July  10th,  1926)  published  in  the  local  Government  Gazette, 
contains  the  revisions  of  and  supplements  to  the  regulations  in  the 
commercial  code  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  regarding  drafts  and 
assignments  (money  orders,  cheques).  Revisions  have  been 
effected  in  Articles  99,  114,  115,  133,  134,  138,  206,  207,  221,  300 
and  581  of  the  commercial  code,  while  additions  are  made  in  respect 
of  Articles  111,  147,  182,  184.  Article  1 35  is  declared  null  and  void. 

Article  99  runs  : — A draft  is  a document  dating  from  some  one  place, 
whereby  the  signatory  orders  someone  to  pay  a certain  sum  indicated 
therein  at  a particular  place  to  a particular  person  or  to  his  order  at  or 
after  sight,  or  at  a given  date.  If  any  other  place  is  not  indicated,  the 
place  of  payment  will  be  that  mentioned  along  with  the  name  of  the  payee. 

The  supplementary  third  paragraph  to  Article  111  states  : — The 
acceptance  cannot  be  claimed  of  bills  payable  at  sight  or  eight  days  after 
the  date  of  same  at  the  latest. 

Paragraph  1 of  Article  114  states  : — The  acceptance  must  be  stated  on 
the  bill  presented  and  be  signed  by  the  drawee.  The  signature  of  the 
latter  alone  on  the  obverse  side  of  the  bill  holds  good  as  an  acceptance. 

Article  115  reads  : — The  holder  of  a bill  drawn  abroad  on  places  in  the 
Netherlands  Indies  or  drawn  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  on  places  abroad, 
either  at  sight  or  some  time  thereafter,  must  claim  the  payment  or  accept- 
ance of  same  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  bill,  or  lose  all  claim 
on  the  endorsers  and  on  the  drawer  if  the  latter  had  provided  funds  for 
payment.  The  period  in  respect  of  bills  negotiated  locally  is  three  months. 

Article  182  (1a)  adds  that,  as  a protest  of  non-acceptance  or  of  non- 
payment of  a bill,  the  signed  and  dated  declaration  of  refusal  of  the  party, 
of  whom  acceptance  or  payment  has  been  demanded,  holds  good.  If  such 
declaration  be  made  on  the  bill,  notice  of  same  is  obligatory. 

Article  206  refers  to  claims  against  endorsers  and  drawer  of  a bill, 
which  claims  expire  after  a period  of  one  year. 

Mortgage  of  Stocks. — The  Netherlands  Indies  Bankers’ 
Association,  the  Batavia  Importers’  Association  and  the  Com- 
mercial Association  at  Batavia  have  submitted  a request  to  the 
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Governor-General  for  a legal  regulation  governing  the  so-called 
“ stock  mortgage/’  or  right  of  lien  on  stocks,  as  such  regulation 
is  considered  urgent  by  the  parties  interested,  owing  to  the 
untenability  of  the  situation  in  this  respect.  Since  December  3 1st,, 
1924,  a provisional  measure  introduced  by  the  Bankers’  and 
Importers’  Associations  and  the  Batavia  Court  of  Chancery,  had 
been  in  working  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  but  as  this 
measure  had  had  no  legal  sanction  and  remained  restricted  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Batavia  Court  of  Chancery,  the  parties  interested 
considered  it  desirable  that  the  Government  should  promote  a 
legal  regulation  in  regard  to  the  mortgage  of  stocks.  It  is  now 
reported  that  a draft  regulation  has  been  drawn  up  and  submitted 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  the  Bankers’  Association,  the 
various  commercial  associations  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  for 
their  advice  on  the  matter.  In  accordance  with  the  request  made 
by  the  Bankers’  Association,  a regulation  regarding  the  form  in 
which  publicity  should  be  given  to  all  such  mortgages  as  are 
mentioned  in  the  request,  has  been  included  in  the  draft  ordinance, 
whereby  more  guarantees  are  offered  in  respect  of  the  interests 
of  third  parties.  This  is  necessary  in  that  it  is  now  possible  for  a 
trader  or  shopkeeper  to  mortgage  his  stocks  to  a bank  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  suppliers  or  purveyors. 

Bankruptcies  in  1925. — The  1925  report  of  the  Batavia  Com- 
mercial Association  gives  the  following  statistics  regarding  bank- 
ruptcies of  firms  and  private  individuals  in  various  parts  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies  during  the  year  reviewed  : — 

The  total  number  of  bankruptcies  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Batavia  in  1925  was  193,  against  247  in  1924,  315  in  1923  and  261  in 
1922.  Of  the  total  in  1925,  94  cases  were  in  Batavia  and  environs,  48  in 
Bandoeng,  17  in  Cheribon  and  11  in  Buitenzorg  ; while  as  regards  the 
Outer  Possessions  there  were  3 cases  in  Palembang,  1 each  in  the 
Lampongs  and  West  Borneo  (Pontianak),  and  2 in  Banka.  Few  settle- 
ments were  made  privately.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  under  review 
there  were  174  cases  for  settlement  by  the  Batavia  Court  of  Chancery, 
while  the  Courts  declared  a further  number  of  108  private  individuals  and 
13  firms,  or  a total  of  121,  bankrupt.  The  total  number  of  cases  for 
settlement  was  thus  295,  and  of  this  number  there  were  84  yet  to  be  settled 
at  the  end  of  1925.  The  total  assets  in  the  121  bankruptcies  declared 
may  be  estimated  at  about  fl.  136,000,  while  the  estimated  liabilities  were 
fl. 6, 432, 000.  In  the  211  bankruptcy  cases  settled  during  1925,  the 
creditors  received  nothing  in  119  cases,  less  than  10  per  cent,  in  51  cases,, 
from  10  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  in  22  cases,  from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per 
cent,  in  7 cases,  from  50  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent,  in  10  cases,  and  more 
than  75  per  cent,  in  only  2 cases.  It  is  difficult,  continues  the  report,  to 
form  any  estimate  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  total  deficit  in  the  211 
bankruptcy  cases  settled  (viz.,  fl.  6,379,000)  of  the  total  loss  suffered  by 
import  trade  owing  to  these  bankruptcies  and  compositions  with  creditors. 
Some  of  the  smaller  banks  that  were  liquidating  their  interests  locally 
were  compelled  to  enforce  the  bankruptcy  of  certain  debtors,  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  these  latter  were  generally  no  longer  trusted,  the  effect 
of  such  forced  bankruptcies  on  the  import  trade  was  insignificant. 

Bankruptcy  Act. — What  is  considered  an  important  revision 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  is  the  addition,  officially  announced,  of  a 
second  paragraph  to  Article  77  of  the  Act,  whereby  it  is  now 
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possible  for  the  committee  of  creditors  to  be  formed  not  by  the 
principals  themselves  (as  was  stipulated  prior  to  the  revision  being 
effected),  but  by  their  accredited  representatives,  such  as  lawyers. 
This  revision,  which  is  considered  a great  improvement  of  the 
Act  in  question  and  a convenience  to  trade  generally,  is  the  result 
of  a request  to  that  effect  made  in  1923  to  the  Governor-General  by 
the  Commercial  Association  at  Semarang,  supported  by  the  sister 
association  at  Sourabaya. 

Bond  and  Share  Market.— The  improved  financial  position 
of  the  State  is  reflected  in  the  rise  in  Netherlands  East  Indian 
Debentures,  while  the  trade  prosperity  enjoyed  over  an  extended 
period  has  resulted  in  a general  appreciation  in  agricultural, 
commercial,  banking  and  shipping  shares. 

In  the  latter  months  of  1925  the  increasing  market  value  of 
-estate  produce  caused  a lively  tone  to  prevail  in  agricultural 
securities.  Speculative  dealings  were  plentiful,  and  most  notice- 
able in  rubber  shares  which  rose  steadify  in  sympathy  with  the 
rising  price  of  rubber  and  reached  limits  which  later  events  have 
proved  were  not  justified. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1926  investors  continued  to  show 
interest  in  local  shares,  and  by  the  first  week  of  July  new  record 
levels  had  been  reached  in  many  agricultural  securities,  even  in 
face  of  the  possibility  of  dividends  being  reduced  as  a result  of  the 
new  falling  market  value  of  exportable  produce. 

A dividend  of  10  per  cent,  declared  by  the  Poerworedjo  Sugar 
Companylhad  a favourable  influence  on  sugar  shares,  the  general 
belief  being  that  sugar  factories  would  maintain  their  high 
dividends  and  that  decreased  production  would  be  offset  by  lowTer 
working  costs.  Investment  in  the  shares  of  the  Handelsvereeniging 
Amsterdam  is  considered  highly  profitable,  their  stock  being 
regarded  locally  as  a lock-up  security  which  will  greatly  appre- 
ciate in  value.  According  to  the  latest  balance-sheet  issued  by 
this  concern,  assets  amount  to  not  less  than  fl.  108,000,000  while 
the  profit  from  their  plantations  in  1925  was  over  28  million 
florins. 

By  the  end  of  August  demand  for  agricultural  shares  had 
somewEat  abated,  no  doubt  due  to  the  lower  prices  offering  for 
estate  produce — sugar,  tea  and  rubber — so  that  there  was  a 
general  desire  to  sell  out  holdings  of  rather  a speculative  nature 
which  reacted  favourably  on  banking  and  shipping  shares.  The 
stock  of  the  Scheepvaart  Unie  may  be  instanced  as  being  in  demand 
and  appreciated  accordingly.  The  assets  of  this  concern  include 
shares  to  the  value  of  fl.  16,829,000  in  the  Stoomvaart  Maatschappij 
Nederland,  fl.  12,829,000  in  the  Rotterdamsche  Lloyd  and 
fl.  21,829,000  in  the  Royal  Packet  Steamship  Company  (K.P.M.). 
Interest  was  shown  in  Tarakan  Petroleum  shares  on  the  publication 
of  their  favourable  report  for  1925,  from  which  the  following 
extract  is  taken  : — “ Our  fields  were  extensively  exploited  during 
the  year  under  review  by  the  Bataafsche  Petroleum  Maatschappij, 
who  sent  a modern  drilling  installation  to  Tarakan.  Production 
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totalled  928,307  metric  tons  of  heavy  crude  oil,  which  yielded  a 
royalty  at  fl.1-25  per  ton  of  fl.  1,1 60, 383.”  The  profits  for  the 
year  were  fl.  879,381  and  the  dividend  paid  24  per  cent. 

A general  summary  of  the  state  of  the  share  market  at  the 
close  of  the  year  is  that  Government  Debentures  and  gilt-edged 
securities  have  a tendency  to  appreciate,  while  shares  in  agri- 
cultural estates  that  must  depend  on  high  market  prices  for  their 
production  in  order  to  give  a fair  return  on  the  share  prices  ruling 
during  the  past  twelve  months  are  out  of  favour  and  will  depreciate, 
unless  the  new  year  brings  a better  demand  and  better  prices  for 
their  crops. 

New  issues  during  1925  totalled  fl.  36,028,702,  of  which  the 
most  notable  were  : — 

(a)  Deli  Railway  Company  5 per  cent,  debentures,  issued  at  98  to  a 
nominal  value  of  fl.  3,819,000. 

(b)  Deli-Batavia  Rubber  Company,  issued  at  130  for  a nominal  value 
of  fl.  900,000,  equal  to  a market  price  value  of  fl.  1,170,000. 

(c)  Cultuur  Maatschappij  Telaga  Patengan  issued  at  200  for  a nominal 
value  of  2 million  florins,  equal  to  a market  price  value  of  4 million  florins. 

(d)  Algemeene  Nederlandsch-Indische  Electriciteit  Maatschappij  5 per 
cent,  debentures  at  99^  to  a nominal  value  of  fl.  2,855,000. 

Complete  figures  for  the  current  year  are  not  available  ; it  is, 
however,  of  interest  to  note  that  by  the  issue  of  further  shares  the 
Internationale  Crediet  & Handels vereeniging  Rotterdam  have 
increased  their  capital  to  15  million  florins,  and  the  Industrieele 
Maatschappij  Palembang  to  one  million  florins  Both  concenrs 
are  largely  interested  in  import  trade. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  appreciation  or  depreciation 
in  Government  debentures,  banking,  industrial,  agricultural,, 
mining,  shipping  and  transport  companies  since  December  31st,. 
1924  : — 


— 

1 31st  Dec., 
1924. 

31st  Dec., 
1925. 

31st  Dec., 
1926. 

Government  Loans. 

Netherlands  Indies  Loan,  1915,  5 per 

cent. 

96i 

100J 

1001 

Netherlands  Indies  Dollar  Loan,  1922, 
6 per  cent. 

99i 

103 

104 

Banking  and  Financial  Institutions. 

Java  Bank 

255 

336 

364 

Netherlands  Trading  Society 

124f 

148 

159 

Netherlands  Indies  Commercial  Bank 

137| 

158 

174 

Colonial  Bank 

181£ 

187* 

240 

Industrial  Companies. 

Algemeene  Nederlandsch  - Indische 
Electriciteit  Maatschappij 

162 

212i 

224 

Bandoengsche  Kininefabriek 

185 

249 

405 

Gemeentelijk  Electriciteitbedrijf  Ban- 
doeng en  Omstreken 

185 

212 

235 

Nederlandsch-Indische  Gas  Mij. 

161 

1781 

20  If 

Solosche  Electriciteit  Mij. 

190 

221 

263 
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— 

31st  Dec., 
1924. 

31st  Dec., 
1925. 

31st  Dec., 
1926. 

Agricultural  Companies. 

Handels vereeniging  Amsterdam 

458 

636 

697 

Landbouw  Maatschappij  Dajeuh  Mang- 

goeng  

165 

2021 

265 

Cultuur  Maatschappij  Gandasoli 

260 

2621 

255 

Assam  Thee  Onderneming  Gedeh 

257i- 

195 

172 

Cultuur  Maatschappij  Goalpara 

365 

460 

590 

Landbouw  Maatschappij  Kertamanah 

510' 

600 

600 

Assam  Thee  Onderneming  Malabar  . . 

2171 

305 

273 

Cultuur  Maatschappij  Pasir  Nangka  . . 

400 

540 

575 

Cultuur  Maatschappij  Perbawati 

305 

275 

260 

Suikeronderneming  Poerworedjo 

1271 

1081 

118 

Cultuur  Maatschappij  Sedep  . . 

420 

460 

500 

Assam  Thee  Onderneming  Taloen 

240 

260 

285 

Cultuur  Maatschappij  Waringin 

134 

355 

285 

I 

Mining  and  Petroleum  Companies. 

Mijnbouw  Maatschappij  Redjang  Le- 

bong 

339 

355 

222 

Mijnbouw  Maatschappij  Simau 

5021 

546 

487 

Tarakan  Petroleum  Maatschappij 

260 

258 

290 

Shipping  Companies. 

Java-China- Japan  Lijn 

1051 

126 

127 

Koninklijke  Paketvaart  Mij. 

143 

189 

220 

Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  Nederland . . 

162* 

170 

180 

‘Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  Rotter- 

damsche  Lloyd 

127 

143 

161 

Nederlandsche  Scheepvaart  Unie 

1321 

160 

180 

Railway  and  Tramway  Companies. 

Deli  Spoorweg  Maatschappij 

112 

169 

218 

Nederlandsch-Indische  Spoorweg  Maat- 

schappij 

173* 

189* 

190 

Semarang-Cheribon  Stoomtram  Mij.  . . 

127 

148i 

125* 

Semarang-Joana  Stoomtram  Mij. 

132 

150 

139 

III.  TRADE. 

Review  of  Imports  and  Exports. 

The  personnel  of  the  Central  Statistical  Section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce  has  been  very  much 
increased  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  so  much  so  that 
monthly  statistics  for  the  principal  imports  and  exports  for  (1)  Java 
and  Madura,  and  (2)  the  Outer  Islands  are  now  issued  with  very 
little  delay.  To  the  many  general  importers  and  exporters,  who 
desire  to  compare  month  by  month  the  trade  returns  of  the  larger 
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ports  in  the  principal  articles  of  commerce,  these  publications  have 
proved  invaluable,  while  the  efficiency  of  the  Government  officers 
in  charge  of  the  Statistical  Department  and  their  helpful  attitude 
to  all  seeking  information  has  won  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  the  commercial  community. 

In  the  following  review  of  imports  and  exports  the  statistics 
quoted  are  taken  from  the  latest  data  available;  it  has,  however, 
been  impossible  to  include  the  complete  returns  for  1926,  which 
have  to  be  collected  from  an  extensive  customs  area  and  conse- 
quently will  not  be  available  for  several  months.  The  following 
is  a summary  of  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  during  1923, 
1924  and  1925 


(In  1,000  florins.) 


1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

Import. 

For  Private  Account. 

A. — Java  and  Madura — 
Goodsf 

432,843 

467,195 

532,348 

Coins 

5,532 

3,118 

14,723 

B. — Outer  Districts — 
Goodsf 

184,939 

212,798 

291,771 

Coins 

595 

366 

2,591 

Total 

623,909 

683,477 

841,433 

For  Government  Account. 

A. — Java  and  Madura — 
Goodsf 

24,878 

16,872 

15,874 

Coins 

— 

— 

— 

B. — Outer  Districts — 
Goodsf 

2,844 

3,037 

5,277 

Coins 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

27,722 

19,909 

21,151 

General  Total 

651,631 

703,386 

862,584 

Export. 

For  Private  Account. 

A. — Java  and  Madura — 
Goodsf 

825,262 

909,946 

845,428 

Coins 

1,951 

2,277 

1,057 

B. — Outer  Districts — 
Goodsf 

552,599 

630,039 

947,666 

Coins 

2 

58 

40 

Total 

1,379,814 

1,542,320 

1,794,191 

j Inclusive  of  unminted  gold  and  silver. 
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1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

For  Government  Account. 

A.  — Java  and  Madura — 

Goodsf 

Coins 

B.  — Outer  Districts — 

Goodsf 

Coins 

617 

100 

7,658 

344 

477 

14,167 

439 

600 

18,118 

Total 

8,375 

14,988 

19,157 

General  Total 

1,388,189 

1,557,308 

1,813,348 

f Inclusive  of  unminted  gold  and  silver. 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  total  foreign  trade  in  1925 
was  fl.  2,675,932,000,  or  approximately  £222,994,000,  an  increase 
on  1924  of  fl.  415,238,000,  or  £34,603,000. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  1925  exports  from  the  Outer 
Islands,  i.e.,  Sumatra,  Dutch  Borneo,  Celebes  and  the  numerous 
smaller  islands  that  constitute  the  Outer  Possessions,  exceeded 
exports  from  Java  ; this  has  occurred  on  only  one  previous 
occasion,  namely  in  1922.  The  result  is  not  surprising  and  is 
due  to  the  steady  development  of  the  vast  agricultural  resources 
of  Sumatra,  for  which  reason  it  is  expected  that  exports  from  the 
Outer  Islands  will  in  future  remain  in  excess  of  those  from  Java. 
The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  is  well  maintained  and  shows 
a very  satisfactory  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies. 

Although  complete  figures  for  1 926  are  not  available,  such  data 
as  may  be  obtained  lead  one  to  assume  that  the  value  of  exports 
has  considerabfy  increased,  and,  further,  that  shipments  from  the 
Outer  Islands  increased  disproportionately  to  those  from  Java. 
The  value  of  imports  to  Sumatra  should  show  a considerable 
increase,  whereas  the  value  of  imports  into  Java  was  probably 
less  than  in  1925  ; the  total  value  of  imports  to  the  whole  of  the 
Netherland  East  Indies  in  1926  should,  however,  not  show  any 
very  great  difference  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom.—  In  the  following  table 
is  shown  the  value  of  the  interchange  of  merchandise  betwee 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  during 
1923,  1924  and  1925 


Reciprocal  Trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Netherland  East  Indies.* 

(In  1,000  florins.) 


1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

Imports  into  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  from  the  United  Kingdom  . . 

92,321 

99,058 

123,505 

Exports  from  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  to  the  United  Kingdom 

114,449 

116,929 

122,003 

* Excluding  bullion  and  specie. 
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The  above  quoted  figures,  if  compared  to  the  total  import 
trade  for  the  corresponding  years,  show  that  the  United  Kingdom 
has  supplied  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  goods 
imported,  while  her  position  as  second  only  to  Holland  as  a 
supplying  country  has  been  maintained.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to 
note  that  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom — according  to  value 
assessments  by  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  Customs  Department 
— show  a value  for  1925  of  fl. 24. 447, 000  or  £2.037,000  more  than 
in  1924.  The  position  in  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  has  not 
been  so  favourable  but  is  improving,  a steady  increase  having  been 
recorded  since  1921. 

For  1926  the  monthly  statistics  for  principal  imports  show  that, 
in  a few  lines,  shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  increased, 
but  also  that  there  is  a regrettable  falling  off  in  wholly  manufac- 
tured goods,  particularly  in  articles  in  which  during  1925  British 
manufacturers  were  able  to  meet  keen  competition  from  Germany, 
Italy  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  general  strike 
followed  by  the  prolonged  coal  stoppage  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  her  trade  position  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  and  a lot  of  ground  gained  in  1 924  and  1 925  has  been 
lost  but  not  irretrievably  so.  There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  for 
Netherlands  East  Indian  importers  to  withhold  orders  usually 
placed  in  Great  Britain  at  this  time  of  the  year,  or  for  them  to 
think  that  Great  Britain  will  be  unable  to  deliver  manufactured 
goods  at  prices  which  will  compete  with  any  foreign  nation  for  a 
similar  quality  article.  Her  industrial  and  economical  position  is 
now  so  favourable  that,  with  the  co-operation  of  importers  who 
have  learnt  to  appreciate  the  high  quality  of  British  goods  and  a 
genuine  desire  on  the  part  of  British  manufacturers  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  and  other  foreign  markets,  there  is  every  reason 
for  believing  that  any  trade  lost  in  1 926  will  be  fullv  recovered  in 
1927. 


Export  Trade  1925-26. 

General.— The  total  value  of  expoit  trade  in  1925  was 
fi.  1,8 13, 348, 000,  or  approximate^  151  million  pounds  sterling,  of 
which  fl.  1,784,798,000  was  merchandise  as  apart  from  minted  or 
unminted  gold  and  silver. 

In  Appendix  I is  given  a table  of  exports  for  1925 — issued  on 
December  24th,  1926,  by  the  Central  Statistical  Office  of  the 
Division  of  Commerce — which  gives  in  a concise  form  the  value 
of  each  of  the  principal  articles  of  export,  with  the  leading 
countries  of  destination,  also  the  percentage  of  the  total  export 
shipped  to  each  consuming  country.  The  table  is  so  instructive 
and  self-explanatory  that  it  calls  for  no  further  comment. 
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Principal  Exports. 

Rubber. — In  1925  the  value  of  rubber  exported  surpassed  that 
of  sugar  and  is  therefore  given  pride  of  place  in  the  review  of 
principal  exports. 

The  rubber  produced  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  divided 
into  two  categories,  viz.,  estate  rubber  and  native  rubber  ; these 
terms  are  now  so  commonly  used  in  the  rubber  trade  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  that  estate  rubber  is  that  produced 
and  refined  on  rubber  estates  usually  owned  by  limited  liability 
companies  and  placed  under  experienced  and  scientific  manage- 
ment, whereas  native  rubber  is  the  production  of  a very  great 
number  of  rubber  gardens  owned  by  the  native  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  and  marketed  in  a cruder  form. 

Native  Rubber. — The  growing  importance  of  the  native 
rubber  industry  was  emphasised  in  my  last  report,  which  was 
written  prior  to  June,  1924.  In  that  report  under  the  sub- 
heading “Outstanding  features,  1923/24  ” will  be  found  the 
following  words  : — 

"The  planting  of  rubber  trees  by  the  inhabitants  throughout  the 
Outer  Islands  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  a native  industry  has 
come  into  .being,  based  on  scientific  knowledge.  The  number  of  trees 
planted  yearly  is  amazing,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  native  rubber 
industry  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  going  to  have  a yearly  increasing 
influence  on  the  world’s  rubber  markets.” 

In  support  of  this  statement,  which  was  published  before  the 
Native  Rubber  Investigation  Committee  had  been  formed,  is  now 
quoted  the  following  from  a pamphlet  on  native  rubber  published 
in  November,  1926,  by  the  Division  of  Commerce  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce,  Buitenzorg, 
Java  : — 

" The  extent  and  importance  of  these  native  plantations  was  hardly 
known  until  recently.  Consequently  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  rubber 
trade  in  Europe  and  America  was  astonished  and  alarmed  at  the  news 
that  the  export  of  wet  native-grown  rubber,  which  was  insignificant  in 
1912,  had  risen  from  25,000  tons  in  1922  to  86,000  tons  in  1924,  which 
increased  to  130,000  tons  in  1925. 

" It  is  true  that  this  product  contains  a large  percentage  of  water  and 
that  it  is  usually  full  of  impurities,  but  after  it  has  been  treated  in  factories 
specially  installed  for  this  purpose  in  Singapore  and  elsewhere,  it  becomes 
a very  useful  commercial  product  which  is  in  great  demand.” 

Production  and  Distribution. — During  the  last  seven  years 
the  following  quantities  of  rubber  were  exported  from  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  : — 
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(Unit 1,000  kilos.) 


1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

i 1924. 

1925. 

| 

Estate  rubber 

66,000 

69,000 

62,000 

72,000 

82,000 

90,000 

106,000 

Native  rubber  (dry)  . . 

13,000 

10,000 

6,000 

17,000 

36,000 

56,000 

88,000* 

Total 

79,000 

79,000 

68,000 

89,000 

oo 

o 

o 

o 

146,000 

194,000 

World  production 

331,000 

342,000 

295,000 

380,000 

413,000 

420,000 

' 516,000 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Percentage  of  the 
Netherlands  East 

Indies  estate  rubber 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

in  world  production 
Percentage  of  the 
Netherlands  East 

Indies  native  rubber 

20 

20 

21 

19 

20 

m 

20  i 

in  world  production 

4 

3 

2 

9 

13 

17 

* Including  2,700  tons  Ficus  rubber. 


In  1925,  53,000  tons  of  dry  native  rubber  were  exported  from 
Sumatra,  the  principal  outlet  ports  being  Djambi  and  Palembang, 
and  33,000  tons  of  dry  native  rubber  from  Dutch  Borneo,  the 
principal  outlet  ports  being  Pontianak  and  Bandjermasin  ; export 
of  native  rubber  from  Java,  the  Celebes  and  the  numerous  smaller 
islands  was  under  2,000  tons  of  dry  rubber. 

The  Investigation  Committee  went  most  carefully  into  the 
question  of  the  percentage  allowance  that  must  be  made  for 
water  and  other  impurities  contained  in  native  rubber.  It  was 
found  that  exports  from  Djambi  might  contain  as  much  as  50  per 
cent,  of  water  and  impurities,  while  samples  from  other  districts 
varied  from  10  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  of  water  and  impurities. 
It  was  considered  that  an  allowance  of  one-third  for  moisture  and 
dirt  should  be  made  for  all  purposes  of  calculating  native  rubber 
in  terms  of  dry  rubber,  and  the  export  figures  for  wet  native  rubber 
have  been  reduced  on  this  basis  to  terms  of  dry  native  rubber  in 
the  table  quoted  above. 

The  bulk  of  the  native  rubber  is  exported  to  Singapore  and 
Penang,  where  the  product  is  refined  in  a number  of  factories 
and  worked  into  blankets  or  blanket  crepe,  a quality  which  is 
considered  to  be  on  a level  with  the  brown  crepe  and  dark  crepe 
produced  by  European  estates.  The  refined  product  is  re- 
exported, principally  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Although  the  Dutch  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  large 
shipments  of  wet  native  rubber  to  Singapore  have  fostered  a 
profitable  re-milling  industry  in  that  city,  it  is  only  within  the 
past  two  years  that  factories  have  been  erected  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  for  the  sole  purpose  of  refining  native  rubber.  The 
impression  is  gained  that  the  Dutch  have  been  content  to  watch 
(b  41/2455)o  b 
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the  development  of  the  native  rubber  industry  and  first  ascertain 
if  the  cultivation  of  rubber  by  the  scattered  population  of  the 
Outer  Islands  of  the  Archipelago  would  continue.  It  is  now 
generally  assumed  that  this  native  industry  is  well  established  and 
will  steadily  expand. 

Following  the  lead  set  by  the  Netherland  Rubber  Union,  a 
company  formed  in  Holland  with  a capital  of  7 '5  million  guilders 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  up  native  rubber  and  erecting  re-milling 
factories  at  various  centres,  a number  of  other  companies  and 
individuals  expressed  their  intention  of  entering  the  industry,  so 
that  it  appeared  as  if  factories  might  be  built  without  due  con- 
sideration of  the  amount  of  native  rubber  available  to  support 
them.  An  ordinance  was  therefore  passed  enacting  that  a licence 
must  be  obtained  before  a re-milling  factory  may  be  operated  ; by 
this  means  the  number  of  factories  allowed  in  any  specific  area  is 
regulated,  so  as  to  be  compatible  with  the  extent  of  rubber  cultiva- 
tion in  that  area.  This  ordinance  in  no  way  compels  the  natives 
to  deliver  their  products  to  the  mills  to  be  operated  by  the  above- 
mentioned  Dutch  syndicate  or  other  re-milling  factories  ; on  the 
contrary  export  remains  unrestricted  and  growers  and  dealers  are 
at  liberty  to  ship  their  rubber  to  Singapore  or  elsewhere  on  payment 
of  the  export  duty. 

The  export  duty  on  native  rubber  is  5 per  cent,  ad  valorem  ; 
the  value  of  the  rubber  produced  in  each  residency  is  fixed  by  the 
Resident  and  varies  for  different  grades.  In  the  case  of  native 
rubber  purchased  by  re-milling  factories,  the  duty  of  5 per  cent,  is 
paid  by  the  factories,  not  by  the  natives,  as  it  is  assessed  on  the 
value  of  the  refined  product  after  making  due  allowance  for  the 
cost  of  refining. 

Estate  rubber  is  free  of  this  duty,  and  any  native — whose 
holdings  are  planted  out  on  the  estate  system,  i.e.,  as  apart  from 
trees  scattered  over  a wide  area  and  growing  almost  wild — may 
obtain  a certificate  of  exemption  from  the  duty  imposed  on  native 
grown  rubber. 

At  this  stage  it  is  impossible  to  state  to  what  extent  the  building 
of  factories  locally  will  affect  shipments  of  wet  rubber  to  Singapore, 
but  now  that  a number  of  factories  are  built  or  in  the  course  of 
erection  for  the  purpose  of  refining  the  rubber  where  it  is  produced, 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  shipments  to  Singapore  will 
steadily  decrease. 

Prospects  of  the  Native  Rubber  Industry. — During 
1920-21,  when  rubber  prices  were  very  low,  the  natives  neglected 
their  rubber  gardens  and  little  new  planting  was  done.  The  trees 
now  being  tapped  are  those  planted  prior  to  1920.  It  is  therefore 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  production  of  native  rubber  will  very 
greatly  further  increase  before  1928,  but  from  1928  onwards  the 
enormous  number  of  trees  planted  since  1 923  will  come  into  bearing, 
so  that  it  must  be  expected  that  the  native  rubber  production  will 
increase  considerably.  This  increase  will,  however,  largely  depend 
on  the  labour  force  available,  which  circumstance  will  in  turn  be 
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dependent  on  the  price  of  rubber.  If  prices  are  maintained  at  a 
figure  which  will  enable  tappers  recruited  from  outside  the  rubber 
districts  to  earn  high  wages  on  the  “ bagi  dua  ” system,  by  which 
half  the  harvest  goes  to  the  owner  and  half  to  the  tapper,  there  will 
be  no  question  of  a shortage  of  labour.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
prices  in  future  fall  as  low  as  they  were  in  1920-22,  labour  from 
outside  will  not  be  attracted  and  the  new  areas  coming  into  bearing 
will  not  be  fully  tapped. 

The  extent  of  future  production  of  native  rubber  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  price  of  the  commodity  ; if  prices  are  maintained 
either  by  restricting  export  in  other  producing  countries  or  by  the 
world’s  demand  justifying  a price  of  Is.  9 d.  a pound  and  over, 
there  will  be  every  inducement  to  the  natives  to  produce  all  the 
rubber  they  can  from  existing  trees  and  to  extend  their  planting. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  prices  well  below  this  figure  are  to  be  expected 
in  future,  the  native  rubber  production  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo  will 
be  automatically  restricted  to  the  amount  that  can  be  harvested 
by  the  owners  of  the  gardens  with  the  assistance  of  any  casual 
labour  that  may  be  offering  locally. 

Estate  Rubber. — Interest  in  rubber  cultivation  in  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  has  been  shown  by  Dutch  and  foreign  capitalists 
during  the  past  eighteen  months.  No  official  figures  have  been 
published  recently  showing  the  total  capital  so  invested,  while 
compilations  made  by  various  writers  on  the  subject  vary  so  widely 
that  it  is  impossible  to  quote  any  figures  which  may  be  accepted 
as  reliable,  in  fact,  what  precisely  constitutes  Dutch  and  foreign 
capital  respectively  invested  in  this  country  is  a very  debatable 
point. 

British  and  foreign  company  promoters  have  preferred  to 
purchase  rubber  areas  already  partly  developed  with  a proportion 
of  the  land  planted  up  in  bearing,  and  have  obtained  control  of  such 
properties  by  acquiring  the  whole  of  the  share  capital  of  the 
original  Dutch  holders  ; whereas  Dutch  companies  have  preferred 
to  develop  virgin  land  purchased  from  concession  holders  at  a 
very  moderate  price  or  leased  from  the  State  at  a nominal  rental. 

If  rubber  is  to  be  maintained  at  a minimum  price  of  Is.  9 d.  a 
pound  in  London  and  the  growers  in  this  country  may  depend  on 
the  restriction  of  export  from  British  rubber  growing  countries 
for  the  maintenance  of  prices  at  not  below  this  figure,  the  rubber 
industry  will  continue  to  be  very  profitable  to  the  Dutch  planters 
who  are  not  disposed  in  any  way  to  restrict  their  export  or  the 
areas  to  be  planted  up  in  future.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is 
that  consumers  of  rubber  may  confidently  look  to  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  for  steadily  increasing  supplies  from  estates  and  native 
holdings. 

Area  Planted  in  Estate  Rubber. — A publication  issued  by 
the  Central  Statistical  Office,  entitled  “ The  Export  Crops  of  the 
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Netherlands  East  Indies  in  1925,”  gives  the  total  number  of  estates 
growing  rubber  at  the  end  of  that  year  as  875,  and  the  area  planted 
up  as  584,723  bouws  or  1,025,429  acres.  This  is  the  area  planted 
up  in  estate  rubber  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  area 
planted  up  by  natives  and  producing  native  rubber.  All  attempts 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  latter  have  failed.  The  875  estates 
own  a total  area  of  2,150,507  bouws,  of  which  584,723  bouws  are 
planted  up  in  Hevea  rubber  and  126,624  bouws  in  other  crops,  a 
total  of  71 1,347  bouws.  The  area  assigned  to  rubber  estates  and 
not  planted  up  is  therefore  1,439,160  bouws.  The  publication 
mentioned,  which  also  sets  out  in  detail  the  area  planted  up  in 
Java,  Sumatra  and  the  remainder  of  the  Archipelago,  may  be 
consulted  at  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade. 

The  production  of  estate  rubber  for  1926  was  estimated  at 
124,000  metric  tons.  The  comparison  with  1925  and  1924  is  as 
follows  : — 


— 

1924. 

1925. 

1926 

(estimated) . 

| Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Java  

37,800 

44,400 

52,000 

Sumatra  and  other  islands 

52,500 

61,600 

72,000 

90,300 

106,000 

124,000 

Rubber  Exports,  1926.— An  Association  has  been  formed  at 
Batavia  and  registered  as  the  Netherlands  Indian  Rubber  Trade 
Association,  which  has  for  one  of  its  objects  the  collection  and 
compilation  of  rubber  statistics  for  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  which 
are  published  in  a monthly  statistical  bulletin.  This  Association 
works  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Central  Statistical  Office 
and  with  rubber  producers  and  exporters  throughout  the  Dutch 
East  Indian  Archipelago. 

The  tables  of  exports  for  the  years  1924,  1925  and  to  the  end 
of  November,  1926,  given  in  Appendix  II,  are  reproduced  with  the 
kind  permission  of  this  Association  and  are  taken  from  their 
bulletin  No.  24  which  appeared  on  January  6th,  1927. 

In  these  figures  no  distinction  is  made  between  estate  and 
native  rubber  or  between  wet  and  dry  rubber  exported,  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  be  compared  to  the  table  of  exports  given  in  the 
body  of  the  report,  where  the  export  returns  have  been  converted 
to  terms  of  dry  rubber.  The  figures  are  instructive  as  showing 
that  the  total  exports  of  rubber  for  eleven  months  in  1926  were  in 
excess  of  the  same  period  in  1 925  in  spite  of  the  lower  prices  ruling 
during  the  latter  months  of  the  year,  which  made  the  harvesting  of 
rubber  not  so  attractive  to  the  native  owners  of  rubber  gardens. 
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With  the  limited  data  available  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the 
total  export  for  1 926  in  terms  of  dry  rubber,  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  increased  export  recorded  is  due  almost  entirely  to  estate 
and  not  to  the  native  product. 

The  Native  Rubber  Investigation  Committee  has  finished  its 
labours.  The  publication  of  their  final  report,  which  is  under- 
stood will  be  a resume  of  all  the  district  reports  that  have  already 
appeared,  is  awaited  with  interest  and  may  be  expected  very 
shortly. 

Sugar. — The  final  figures  for  the  production  of  sugar  in  1925 
and  1 926  are  as  follows  : — 


1925. 

Piculs. 

1926. 

Piculs. 

By  mills  affiliated  to  the  Vereenigde 
Javasuiker  Producten  (V.J.P.).  . 
By  non-associated  mills 

33,505,035 

3,924,135 

29,331,033 

2,831,144 

Total  production 

37,429,170 

32,162,177 

(1  Picul  = 136  lbs.) 

The  1926  crop  was  therefore  5,266,993  piculs  less  than  that  of 
1925,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  abnormally  prolonged  dry 
season  in  1925,  which  curtailed  and  delayed  the  preparation  of  the 
sugar  fields  for  1926  harvest. 

Java  Sugar  Market  during  1926. — For  the  reason  stated 
above  the  mills  started  grinding  later  than  usual,  and  consequently 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  delivering  May  contracts,  for  which 
prices  as  high  as  1 4|  florins  per  picul  were  paid  for  cancellation . 
After  May  deliveries  were  settled,  prices  came  more  in  line  with 
foreign  markets,  and  gradually  sales  could  be  effected  abroad  at 
profitable  prices  by  purchasers  forward  of  the  new  crop.  On  the 
whole  the  year  has  been  profitable  to  second-hand  dealers,  and 
many  Chinese  sugar  merchants  were  able  to  recover  losses  sustained 
in  previous  years,  prices  having  advanced  during  the  year  from  10 
to  14|  florins  per  picul  for  Superior,  and  from  9 to  13  J guilders  per 
picul  for  Head  Sugar. 

During  1926  the  more  affluent  sugar  dealers  required  a deposit 
from  the  less  well-known  firms  before  signing  forward  contracts 
with  them,  consequently  business  was  conducted  on  a much 
sounder  basis  than  in  previous  years  and  gambling  in  sugar  was 
very  much  restricted.  This  more  cautious  policy  no  doubt 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  no  big  failures  were  recorded  among 
sugar  dealers  during  the  year.  The  stock  of  sugar  available  for 
shipment  until  May,  1927,  when  the  new  crop  comes  into  the 
market,  was  estimated  on  December  1st,  1926,  to  be  7,772,388 
piculs,  against  6,950,513  piculs  on  December  1st  1925. 
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Exports  of  Java  sugar,  January  to  November,  1926,  were  as 
follows  : — 


Superior  No.  25  and  higher 

Head  sugar  No.  16  and  higher 

Muscovados 

Molasses 

Sup.  soft  sugar 

Bag  sugar 

Total 


By -products. 

Liquid  residue  from  molasses 
Solid  residue  from  molasses 

Total 


Gross 

weight. 

Value. 

Kgs. 

Florins. 

856,424,338 

140,988,330 

260,052,242 

36,549,267 

412,975,896 

57,966,675 

65,974,818 

8,470,234 

13,519,922 

2,226,295 

3,268,579 

416,632 

1,612,215,795 

246,617,433 

174,767,960 

1,682,337 

78,896,714 

1,460,143 

253,664,674  3,142,480 


Java  sugar  is  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world ; tables  showing 
countries  of  destination  for  each  grade  exported  may  be  con- 
sulted at  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade. 

1927  Sugar  Crop. — It  was  agreed  by  the  members  of  the 
Vereenigde  Javasuiker  Producten  (V.J.P.),  and  duly  announced 
to  the  trade,  that  their  limit  prices  for  the  1927  crop  and  future 
crops  would  be  quoted  per  100  kgs.,  and  not  per  picul  as  heretofore. 
The  local  position  now  is  that  both  first  and  second-hand  quota- 
tions for  the  1926  crop  are  announced  per  picul,  whereas  for  the 
1927  and  future  crops  both  first  and  second-hand  quotations  are 
per  100  kgs.  To  those  not  in  daily  touch  with  the  Java  sugar 
trade  the  inter-mixture  of  figures  in  weekly  sugar  reports  recording 
1 926  and  1 927  sales  without  carefully  distinguishing  whether  the 
prices  quoted  are  per  picul  or  per  100  kgs.,  is  rather  confusing  ; the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  trade,  however,  is  that  quota- 
tion per  100  kgs.  very  much  simplifies  calculations,  and  that  the 
change  to  the  metric  system  is  advantageous. 

Forward  Sales  of  1927  Crop. — V.J. P.’s  sales  of  the  1927 crop 
to  December  1st,  1926,  totalled  1,842,600  tons  of  1,000  kgs., 
divided  as  follows  : — 


Metric  tons. 

Superior  . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,066,700 

Head  sugar . . . . . . . . . . . . 735,600 

Muscovados  . . . . . . . . . . 4,000 

Sup.  soft  sugar  . . . . . . . . 4,400 

Molasses  . . . . . . . . . . . . 28,900 

Centrifugal  bag  sugar  . . . . . . . . 3,000 


1,842,600 
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Sales  were  distributed  as  follows  : — 


Metric  tons. 

Japanese  firms 

886,000 

European  firms 

477,300 

Chinese  firms 

438,200 

British  Indian  firms 

41,100 

1,842,600 


The  year  closed  with  a firm  sugar  market  on  the  news  that  the 
estimate  for  the  European  beet  crop  was  only  6,840,000  tons 
against  7,471,000  tons  in  1925,  so  that  it  may  be  expected  that 
prices  for  Java  sugar  will  improve  during  the  next  few  weeks. 


Prices  current  for  Superior  sugar  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1926  (per  100  k.g. 


— 

j 1st  Hand. 

2nd  Hand. 

V.J.P. 

Selling 

Terms. 

Buyers. 

Sellers. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Early  May  delivery 

— 

221 

23 

May  delivery 

— 

21* 

21* 

Early  June  delivery 

21 

21* 

21* 

June  clearance 

— 

20* 

21* 

June  delivery 

20  * 

20  f 

21 

Early  July  delivery 

20 1 

20  f 

21 

July  clearance 

20* 

20  f 

20 1 

July  delivery 

20* 

20* 

20* 

July-August 

20  f 

20* 

20* 

August-September 

20 

20 

20* 

September-October 

20 

20* 

20* 

Sugar  Crop  1928. — To  December  31st,  1927,  the  V.J.P.  had 
sold  forward  399,700  tons  of  the  1928  crop.  The  latest  sales 
recorded  were  : — 

11,300  tons — Superior  at  fl.  18*  per  100  kg. 

300  tons — Head  sugar  at  fl.  17  per  100  kg. 

36,000  tons — Head  sugar  ootion  Muscovados  at  fl.  17  and  fl.  16f  per 
100  kg. 

Coffee. — Of  the  several  varieties  of  coffee  cultivated,  Robusta 
is  yearly  gaining  in  importance,  partly  because  it  comes  into 
bearing  during  the  third  year  after  planting  out  and  gives  a high 
yield  per  hectare,  but  more  so  because  this  variety  is  better  able 
to  resist  the  leaf  disease  and  the  ravages  of  the  berry  bug 
(Stephanoderes  Hampei).  In  1910  the  export  of  Robusta  was  only 
20  per  cent,  of  the  total  coffee  exports,  whereas  during  the  past 
two  years  it  has  been  approximately  86  per  cent.  This  variety  is 
chiefly  grown  on  estates,  but  not  exclusively  so.  In  some  parts 
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of  the  Outer  Islands,  viz.,  in  Palembang  and  west  coast  of  Sumatra, 
it  has  become  an  important  native  culture  and  is  often  grown  as  a 
catch-crop  in  young  rubber  gardens.  Of  the  total  Robusta  pro- 
duction in  1925,  amounting  to  89,000  tons,  32,000  tons  or  about 
35  per  cent,  originated  from  native-owned  cultivations. 


Area  under  Coffee  Cultivation. — According  to  data 
published  by  the  Central  Statistical  Office,  the  362  estates  in  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  from  which  figures  for  1925  were  obtained, 
covered  a total  planted  area  of  1 16,530  hectares,  of  which  95,357 
were  situated  in  Java  and  21,173  in  the  Outer  Islands.  The  pro- 
ducing area  measured  95,286  hectares.  The  production  of  coffee 
during  the  same  year  amounted  to  97,841  tons,  of  which  Java 
(principally  East  Java)  produced  52,931  tons  (solely  estate  pro- 
duce). Of  44,910  tons  produced  in  the  Outer  Islands,  36,688  tons 
consisted  of  native-grown  coffee  and  8,222  tons  of  estate  produce. 
Properly  managed  Robusta  estates  laid  out  on  suitable  soil  may 
be  expected  to  yield  approximately  783  kilos  per  hectare. 

Exports  of  coffee,  1926,  from  : — 


! 

Java  and  Madura. 

Outer  Islands. 

Jan.-Nov.,  1926. 
1926. 

fan. -Sept., 
1926. 

Weight  in 
kgs. 

Value  in 
florins. 

Weight  in 
kgs. 

Value  in 
florins. 

Arabica 

Liberia 

Robusta 

Other  kinds 

Burnt  coffee  (all  kinds) 

3,085,425 

57,194 

23,670,343 

17,985 

238,517 

3,878,199 

66,357 

21,665,220 

18,726 

243,797 

\ Not  separately 
/ distinguished 
23,833,000 
4,409,000 

Not  yet 
available 

27,069,464  25,872,299 

28,242,000 

- 

Principal  countries  of  destination  were  Holland,  France,  the 
United  States  of  America  and  British  India  in  the  order  named. 
Large  shipments  went  to  Singapore  for  orders. 


Robusta  prices  current — quotations  December  31st,  1926  : — 

Crop  1926 — Ready,  fl.  57 £ per  picul. 

January-March — buyers,  fl.  58  per  picul. 

February-March — buyers,  fl.  59  per  picul. 

Palembang  Robusta,  January-March — buyers,  fl.  43  ; sellers,  fl.  43f . 


Tea.- — The  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Java  teas,  which 
has  been  noticeable  during  the  last  few  years,  is  largely  due  to  the 
work  of  the  tea  experimental  station  at  Buitenzorg.  This  institu- 
tion, by  giving  advice  regarding  cultivation  and  preparation,  has 
been  of  great  assistance  to  tea  growers  and  encouraged  planters 
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to  work  for  a higher  yield  per  hectare  without  sacrificing  quality 
to  quantity.  Also  the  services  of  the  Vereeniging  Thee  Expert 
Bureau  at  Batavia  have  done  much  towards  improving  quality. 
The  work  of  this  bureau  consists  of  giving  a market  review  of  the 
quality,  liquor,  extracted  leaves,  etc.  At  the  request  of  the  party 
concerned  the  association’s  tea  expert  issues  a certificate  wherein 
is  stated  that  a certain  parcel  of  tea,  in  his  opinion,  represents 
" a fair  average  quality  of  the  mark  and  season  ” of  the  estate  of 
origin.  In  the  event  of  a difference  arising  between  the  buyer  and 
the  seller,  this  declaration,  however,  has  no  juridical  value,  so  that 
such  a difference  has  to  be  decided  by  arbitration  or  other  means. 

Area  under  Tea  Cultivation. — According  to  recent  returns 
of  the  285  tea  estates  for  which  data  are  available,  226  were  situated 
in  West  Java,  34  in  other  parts  of  Java,  17  in  the  province  of  the 
East  Coast  of  Sumatra,  and  8 in  other  parts  of  Sumatra.  The  total 
area  owned  or  leased  by  these  estates  totals  527,493  hectares,  of 
which  97,631  hectares  were  planted  up,  namely,  84,682  hectares 
in  Java  and  12,949  hectares  in  Sumatra. 


Tea  Production. — The  yields  of  Java  and  Sumatra  tea  during 
1921-26  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


*Java 

Tea. 

Sumatra 

Tea. 

Total. 

1,000  kilos. 

1 1,000  kilos. 

1,000  kilos. 

1921  

27,439 

4,820 

32,259 

1922  

36,425 

6,417 

42,842 

1923  

41,148 

7,682 

48,830 

1924  

48,657 

8,245 

56,902 

1925  

44,664 

8,018 

52,682 

1926  (estimated) 

50,696 

8,791 

59,487 

* Including  tea  produced  by  natives  and  prepared  by  factories. 


The  decline  in  the  figures  for  1925  must  be  chiefly  ascribed  to 
the  long  and  severe  drought  experienced  in  that  year,  as  a result  of 
which  the  crops  were  exceptionally  small. 

Grades  of  Tea. — In  Java  and  Sumatra  tea  is  usually  pre- 
pared in  nine  different  market  grades,  classified  as  brokens,  leaf 
teas,  fannings  and  dust. 

The  brokens  are  again  divided  into  broken  orange  pekoes 
(B.O.P.),  broken  pekoes  (B.P.)  and  broken  tea  (B.T.). 

The  leaf  teas  are  orange  pekoes  (O.P.),  pekoe  (P.),  pekoe 
souchongs  (P.S.)  and  souchongs  (Souch.). 

The  tea  refuse,  the  so-called  “ bohea,”  consisting  of  the  stalks, 
is  usually  sold  to  the  native  population. 

Export  of  Tea  1926. — Exports  from  Java  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1926  totalled  42,067,982  kgs.  net  of  leaf  tea,  valued  at 
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57,123,108  florins,  and  5,638,640  kgs.  net  of  tea  fannings  and  dust, 
valued  at  4,244,196  florins.  From  January  to  October,  1926, 
6,538,728  kgs.  of  leaf  tea  and  775,237  kgs.  of  tea  dust  were  exported 
from  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra. 

Oil  Palm. — The  intensive  and  scientific  cultivation  of  the  oil 
palm  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra  has  been  often  referred  to  by 
both  local  and  foreign  writers  as  Netherlands  India’s  new  agricul- 
tural industry. 

The  results  achieved  in  the  past  six  years  foster  the  belief  that 
within  ten  years  the  production  of  palm  oil  in  Sumatra  will  be  of 
such  magnitude  that,  from  the  position  of  a minor  export,  it  will 
have  reached  the  front  rank  of  principal  exports. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  the  pioneers  of  the  Sumatra  oil 
palm  industry  have  one  by  one  been  overcome,  and  no  little  credit 
for  the  success  achieved  is  due  to  the  scientific  research  work  under- 
taken by  the  agricultural  chemists  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  working  in  conjunction  with  the  experimental  station 
of  the  A.V.R.O.S.  at  Kampong  Baroe,  Medan.  Planters  have 
also  found  makers  of  palm  oil  machinery  ready  to  meet  any  sugges- 
tions for  improvements  in  the  pressing  plants  supplied,  which 
would  tend  towards  a higher  recovery  of  the  oil  contents  of  the 
fruit. 

Shipping  Palm  Oil. — In  the  past  palm  oil  has  been  packed 
in  wooden  barrels  containing  600  litres  or  7 tons  of  oil,  but  it  was 
found  that  this  method  was  cumbersome,  slow  and  costly,  some- 
times as  much  as  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  shipment  being 
lost  by  leakages.  Iron  drums  were  found  to  be  too  expensive  in 
original  outlay  and  in  freight.  During  the  current  year  the  oil 
has  been  shipped  abroad  in  tankships.  This  has  proved  con- 
siderably cheaper  and  in  every  way  satisfactory  ; it  will  no  doubt 
be  the  only  method  used  by  the  larger  estates  in  future.  The  first 
storage  tank  erected  to  the  order  of  a well-known  estate  is  already 
completed  at  Belawan,  while  others  are  under  construction. 


Palm  Oil  Production,  1921-25. 


Planted  Area  in  Bouws 
(1  bouw  = P7537  acres.) 

Production  in  kgs. 

Area  in 
Production . 

Area 
Planted . 

Oil. 

Kernels . 

1921 

4,727 

18,233 

2,148,568 

152,704 

1922  

5,369 

23,527 

3,821,304 

512,228 

1923  

6,444 

26,819 

3,873,969 

727,194 

1924  

7,009 

34,074 

4,923,996 

1,130,878 

1925  

13,688 

44,570 

8,733,874 

1,745,414 

Exports  of  Palm  Oil. — No  figures  for  the  total  export  of  palm 
oil  for  any  period  of  1926  are  yet  available.  A report  issued  by 
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the  Medan  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year  gives  the  following  figures  for  exports  from  Belawan  : — 


Palm  oil 
Palm  kernels 


Export, 
Jan. -Sept., 
1925. 
Kgs. 

4,809,487 

882,893 


Export, 
Tan. -Sept., 
1926. 
Kgs. 

8,191,287 

1,326,887 


These  figures  do  not  include  exports  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  of 
August,  1 926,  as  the  records  were  destroyed  in  a fire  which  occurred 
at  the  Belawan  Customs  Office. 

Pepper. — Pepper  is  grown  on  a few  estates  and  very  largely  by 
the  natives  both  in  Java  and  the  Outer  Islands,  but  production 
from  year  to  year  varies  between  quite  wide  limits.  It  is  dependent 
on  climatic  conditions  and  disease  or  insect  ravages  of  the  pepper 
creepers,  but  even  more  on  the  cash  advances  that  growers  can 
obtain  from  local  pepper  dealers  on  their  crops.  When  other 
crops  are  more  profitable  the  pepper  plants  are  neglected,  whereas 
they  are  well  cared  for  when  high  prices  for  this  commodity 
can  be  obtained  and  enough  money  can  be  borrowed  on  crops  to 
ensure  high  earnings  in  comparison  with  the  labour  entailed  in 
attending  to  the  plants  and  harvesting  the  pepper  berries.  There 
is  no  commodity  of  export  in  which  there  is  a greater  uncertainty 
in  the  extent  of  the  harvest,  consequently  pepper  dealing  is 
attractive  to  the  Chinese  who  delight  in  speculating  in  an  article 
that  may  bring  them  a fortune  in  a few  months  or  even  weeks, 
but  may  also  bring  them  financial  disaster. 

The  following  table  gives  the  pepper  position  from  1921  to 
1925,  and  shows  that  the  production  of  the  35  estates  (30  in  Java 
and  5 in  the  Outer  Islands)  growing  pepper  is  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  total  export  which  is  derived  so  largely  from 
native  sources  : — 


Year 

j 

Number  of 
Estates 
Producing 
Pepper. 

Planted  Area  in 

Bouws. 

Estate 

Production 

(Native 

production 

not 

included) . 

Total 

Export. 

Pepper 

only. 

Mixed 

with 

other 

Crops. 

Total. 

Metric  tons. 

Metric  tons. 

1921 

28 

160 

4,417 

4,577 

19 

29,460 

1922 

24 

157 

3,326 

3,483 

43 

32,696 

1923  . .1 

38 

194 

2,891 

3,085 

106 

28,617 

1924  ..| 

34 

231 

2,304 

2,535 

162 

41,519 

1925  . .| 

35 

236 

1,867 

2,103 

100 

29,069 
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Pepper  Exports. — Exports  of  white  and  black  pepper  from 
Java  and  the  Outer  Islands  during  1923,  1924  and  1925  are  as 

fo-lows  b — 


(In  Metric  Tons.) 


— 

White  Pepper. 

Black  Pepper. 

J ava  and 
Madura. 

Outer 

Islands. 

| Total. 

Java  and 
Madura. 

Outer 

Islands. 

Total. 

1923 

2,208 

4,908 

7,116 

[ 

7,973 

13,528 

21,501 

1924 

2,878 

5,675 

8,553 

13,390 

19,576 

32,966 

1925 

2,057 

4,708 

6,765 

7,868 

14,324 

22,192 

The  principal  source  of  black  pepper  in  the  Outer  Islands  is 
the  Lampong  District  of  South  Sumatra,  and  of  white  pepper  the 
Island  of  Banka.  Considerable  quantities  of  both  grades  are  also 
exported  from  Atjeh  (North  Sumatra)  and  the  west  and  south- 
east divisions  of  Borneo. 

The  difference  between  white  and  black  pepper  is  only  in 
preparation.  The  berries  grow  in  bunches  and  ripen  irregularly. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  black  pepper,  the  bunches  after  having 
been  picked  are  piled  up  in  heaps  to  induce  fermentation.  There- 
after they  are  dried  in  the  sun.  During  this  process  the  berries 
are  separated  from  the  stems  by  the  simple  method  of  trampling 
on  them.  When  perfectly  dry  they  are  sorted  and  sifted. 

The  preparation  of  white  pepper  is  more  complicated.  Only 
bunches  with  the  biggest  and  the  ripest  berries  are  selected  for 
that  purpose.  These  are  then  put  into  bags  or  baskets  and  are 
immersed  in  slowly  running  water.  After  about  eight  days  the 
fruits  have  become  so  soft  that  their  flesh  can  be  removed  by 
trampling.  Thereupon  they  are  washed  in  clear,  running  water 
and,  after  having  been  dried  in  the  sun,  are  ready  for  the  market. 

During  1 926  prices  for  pepper  have  advanced  steadily.  At  the 
end  of  May  black  Lampong  pepper,  1926  crop,  was  sold  forward 
for  August  October  delivery  at  42  florins  per  picul,  by  the  middle 
of  October  the  price  for  “ ready  ” had  risen  to  56  florins,  and  by 
the  middle  of  December,  December- January  delivery  was  accepted 
at  *63  florins  per  picul,  while  on  December  31st  66  florins  per  picul 
was  accepted  at  Telok  Betong.  White  Muntok  has  similarly 
advanced  from  buyers  87  \ florins  and  sellers  90  florins  per  picul  in 
May  to  “ ready  ” January,  1 10  florins  per  picul  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  above  figures  foreshadow  either  a small  crop  during 
1 926  when  final  returns  are  collected,  or  else  too  heavy  speculations 
on  the  pepper  market  both  locally  and  abroad.  Locally,  the  ad- 
vance in  prices  brought  its  crop  of  failures  among  dealers  who 
had  sold  forward  and  not  covered  their  commitments  ; it  must 
also  be  recorded  with  regret  that  an  old-established  firm  of  Dutch 
exporters  have  filed  their  petition  in  bankruptcy  because  they 
were  unable  to  meet  their  commitments  in  pepper. 
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Great  quantities  of  pepper  are  handled  on  the  Batavia  market ; 
there  are  no  standard  samples,  but  the  quality  is  laid  down  in  the 
contract  of  sale  ; moreover  there  exists  a bureau  of  arbitration 
when  differences  should  arise.  In  conformity  with  the  American 
requirement  of  a maximum  3 per  cent,  of  impurities  in  black 
pepper  is  allowed. 


Exports  of  Pepper,  1926. 


Java  and  Madura. 

Outer  Islands. 

Jan. -Nov.,  1926. 

Jan -Sept.,  1926. 

White  Pepper. 

Black  Pepper. 

White 

Pepper. 

Black 

Pepper. 

Kgs.  gross. 

Florins. 

Kgs.  gross. 

Florins. 

Kgs. 

Kgs. 

1,112,336 

*1,672,000 

1,743,413 

6,111,786 

*7,210,000 

5,464,944 

1,350,000 

6,456,000 

* Corresponding  period  in  1925. 


Mineral  Exports. 


Petroleum  : Exports. — Export  of  the  principal  petroleum 
products  during  the  years  1923,  1924  and  1925  are  shown  in  the 
following  table  : — 


— 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1 

Kerosine,  benzine  and  gasoline,  liquid 

(In  thousand  litres.) 

fuel,  solar  and  Diesel  oil — 
Java  and  Madura 
Outer  Islands 

12,852 

2,259,865 

10,502 

2,283,884 

7,658 

2,416,625 

Total 

1 2,272,717 

2,294,386 

2,424,283 

Paraffin — 

Java  and  Madura 
Outer  Islands 

(In 

3,086 

22,667 

thousand  k 
3,922 
31,098 

g) 

2,669 

36,924 

. Total 

1 

25,753 

35,020 

39,593 

Lubricating  oils — 

Java  and  Madura 
Outer  Islands 

1,068 

24,073 

709 

22,895 

346 

24,879 

Total 

25,141 

23,604 

25,225 

Complete  export  figures  for  1926  are  not  yet  obtainable. 
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Production  of  Petroleum. — The  output  of  crude  petroleum 
for  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  in  1923,  1924  and  1925 


was  as  follows  — 

Crude 

Petroleum 

Petroleum . 

Gas. 

1,000  kg. 

1,000  kg. 

1923 

2,833,048 

223,063 

1924 

2,925,768 

283,505 

1925 

3,066,161 

411,908 

The  production  of  the  Djambi  oil  field,  for  which  a concession 
is  held  by  the  Netherlands  Indian  Petroleum  Company,  was 
13,274  metric  tons  in  1925,  against  5,773  tons  in  1924  and  174  tons 
in  1923. 

The  Nederlandsche  Koloniale  Petroleum  Company’s  produc- 
tion in  1925  was  10,427  tons  against  22,544  tons  in  1924,  the 
difference  being  due  to  a reduction  of  output  from  their  Palembang 
concession  which  produced  576  tons  in  1925  against  13,699  tons  in 
1 924.  The  reduction  was  solely  due  to  the  policy  of  the  company 
which  was  to  await  the  completion  of  their  refinery  at  Pladjoe, 
Palembang,  before  further  exploiting  their  oil  wells.  The  refinery 
was  opened  on  December  17th,  1926. 

Active  prospecting  of  petroleum  areas  has  continued.  Of 
particular  interest  is  a concession  in  the  island  of  Boenjoe  and  a 
track  of  land  on  the  Aroe  Bay  applied  for  by  the  Nederlandsch- 
Indische  Petroleum  Maatschappij , a mixed  corporation  with  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  and  the  Bataafsche 
Petroleum  Maatschappij  as  sole  share-holders,  which  was  approved 
by  22  votes  to  12  at  a sitting  of  the  People’s  Council  on  July  28th, 
1926.  At  the  same  sitting  the  Government  proposals  to  close 
exploitation  and  prospecting  agreements  with  the  Nederlandsche 
Koloniale  Petroleum  Maatschappij  in  respect  of  certain  areas  in 
Palembang,  Java  and  Madura  were  rejected  by  19  votes  to  15. 

The  great  increase  in  motor  traffic  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
during  the  past  three  years  has  resulted  in  an  increased  consumption 
of  petrol.  Supplies  are  distributed  by  the  Bataafsche  Petroleum 
Maatschappij  and  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York. 
The  former  draw  their  supplies  from  their  local  refineries  and  are 
able  to  retail  their  product  in  Batavia  at  fl.5-90  per  20  litres, 
or  approximately  2s.  2 \d.  per  Imperial  gallon. 

Tin. — The  high  prices  ruling  for  tin  have  continued  to  benefit 
this  industry  and  fostered  a keenness  by  the  State  Mining  Service 
and  private  interests  to  prospect  and  exploit  any  potential  sources 
of  tin  ore  or  tailings.  It  has  been  recently  announced  that  a 
new  company  has  been  registered  in  Holland  under  the  title  of 
Nederlandsch-Indische  Tin  Exploitatie  Maatschappij,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  prospecting  and  exploitation  of  tin  areas  in 
Netherlands  India.  It  is  stated  that  a concession  for  this  purpose 
will  be  granted  to  the  Company  in  the  Koendoer  and  Karimon 
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Islands  of  the  Riaouw  Archipelago,  while  in  addition  exploitation 
rights  in  respect  of  the  Government  reserve  tin  areas  in  the  East 
of  the  Riaouw  Archipelago  will  be  transferred  to  the  Company. 
The  capital  of  this  concern  is  said  to  be  4,000,000  florins,  in  which 
the  old  Billiton  Maatschappij  and  the  new  Gemengde  (semi- 
Government)  Billiton  Maatschappij  have  each  subscribed  2,000,000 
florins,  of  which  one-tenth  has  been  called  up.  If  profits  are  made 
the  ratio  of  distribution  would  be  10  to  the  Billiton  Maatschappij, 
10  to  the  Gemengde  Billiton  Maatschappij  and  7\  to  the  State. 

An  official  announcement  states  that  the  Governor-General  is 
authorised  by  a special  order  in  Council  to  deviate  from  the  require- 
ment regarding  public  competition,  i.e.  by  tender  in  the  matter 
of  the  grant  of  concessions  for  the  exploitation  of  tin  and  wolfram 
deposits  within  the  area  reserved  for  Government  exploration  and 
exploitation  in  the  residency  of  Riaouw  and  dependencies. 
Replying  to  a question  asked  recently  in  the  People's  Council,  the 
Government  representative  stated  that  the  dredging  of  the  sea- 
bed for  tin  is  expected  to  give  favourable  results  in  various  selected 
places,  one  such  point  being  the  roads  of  Muntok  in  the  Island  of 
Banka.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  would  be  consulted 
regarding  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  this  work  in  a manner 
which  will  at  the  same  time  prove  serviceable  in  harbour  dredging 
and  construction. 

Tin  production,  Financial  Years  1925-1926. — The  report 
of  the  Banka  Tin  Mines  states  that,  as  a result  of  various  favour- 
able circumstances,  the  production  for  the  years  1925-1926 
totalled  336,750  piculs  valued  at  60,732,542  florins  at  an  average 
price  of  187tod  florins  per  picul.  All  in-charges  totalled 
17,526,541  florins  or  54TVo  florins  per  picul  of  tin  produced  ; the 
net  profit  was  therefore  43,206,002  florins  which  is  the  highest 
profit  recorded  in  any  year  since  the  mines  were  opened. 

The  production  of  the  Gemengde  Billiton  Company  was  1 62,700 
piculs  and  of  the  Singkep  Tin  Company  16,103  piculs,  giving  a 
total  production  for  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  of  515,553  piculs 
or  31,302  long  tons. 

Export  of  tin  1926. — Tin  smelted  at  the  Banka  Mines  is 
disposed  of  by  the  manager  of  the  sales  office  of  the  Department 
of  Government  Industries  at  Weltevreden,  while  large  shipments 
of  tin  ore  and  concentrate  are  sent  to  Singapore  for  smelting  and 
refining  from  Billiton  and  Singkep. 

Exports  from  Java  and  Madoera  to  the  end  of  November 
totalled  15,575,833  kgs.,  valued  at  42,054,882  florins,  of  which 
7,788,939  kgs.  were  shipped  to  Holland  for  consumption  and 
orders,  3,717,676  kgs.  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1,491,653  kgs. 
to  France,  1,450,714  kgs.  to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
455,046  kgs.  to  Japan.  Current  figures  for  the  export  of  tin  ore 
are  not  available. 
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Coal. — The  following  table  gives  some  interesting  data  for 
the  three  State-owned  collieries  for  the  year  1925  : — 


— 

Ombilin. 

Poelolaoet. 

Boekitasem . 

| Total. 

European  personnel 

129 

36 

43 

208 

Native  and  Chinese 

labourers 

8,696 

2,238 

1,681 

12,615 

Production  (in  1,000  kg.).  . 

539,328 

148,541 

245,638 

933,507 

Value  (in  guilders) 

6,397,000 

1,027,049 

2,518,607 

9,942,656 

Value  per  ton  (in  florins) . . 

12-71 

9-94 

13-08 

— 

Average  daily  output  per 
labourer  (in  kg.) 

252 

238 

466 

— 

The  production  of  privately  owned  collieries  was  499,670  long 
tons,  which  added  to  901,055  long  tons  mined  by  the  States  gives 
a total  coal  production  for  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  of  1 ,400,725 
long  tons.  Privately  owned  mines  employed  86  Europeans  and 
5,554  natives  and  Chinese. 

Most  of  the  coal  mined  in  this  country  is  consumed  locally 
though  increasing  quantities  are  exported  to  adjacent  countries 
or  sold  as  bunker  coal  to  steamers  calling  at  Netherlands  East 
Indian  ports.  The  quality  of  the  local  coal  is  not  suitable  for  all 
purposes  ; for  this  reason  a not  inconsiderable  amount  of  foreign 
coal  is  imported.  During  the  year  1926,  105,924  tons  were 
imported  to  Java,  of  which  55  per  cent,  came  from  Australia, 
15  per  cent,  from  Dalny  and  14  per  cent,  from  Japan. 

The  use  of  briquettes — made  from  coal  dust  from  the  State- 
owned  collieries  at  the  Government  Briquette  Factory  at  Tandjong 
Priok— is  increasing.  The  production  for  1927  is  estimated  at 
95,000  tons,  though  this  estimate  may  be  exceeded,  as  additional 
presses  have  recently  been  installed.  No  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  finding  a market  locally  for  any  production  in  excess  of  State 
requirements. 

Gold  and  Silver. — Almost  the  whole  of  the  gold  and  silver 
w?on  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  shipped  abroad,  though  not 
necessarily  in  the  year  produced  ; figures  for  production  are 
therefore  more  instructive  than  figures  for  export. 

Taking  gold  at  the  average  value  of  1,652  florins  per  kg.  and 
silver  at  59  florins  per  kg.,  the  total  value  of  gold  and  silver  pro- 
duced in  1925  was  1 1 ,286,082  florins  or  £940,507. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  output  of  the  different 
mines  operating  in  1 925  : — 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

State-owned  mines,  Sumatra 

550,281 

1,608,198 

*Redjang  Lebong  Mine,  Sumatra 

2,117,244 

460,076 

*Simau  Mine,  Sumatra 

2,334,507 

910,952 

*Acquator  Mine,  Sumatra 

926,456 

983,641 

*Kinandam  Mine  . . 

187,220 

449,516 

*Paleleh  Mine,  Menado 

310,573 

10,097 

*Bolang  Mongondon,  Menado 

424,650 

12,671 

Total 

6,850,931 

4,435,151 

* Privately  owned  mines. 
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The  output  of  Simau  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1926  is 
valued  at  2,710,000  florins  and  of  Redjang  Lebong  at  1,877,000 
florins. 

Diamonds. — Diamonds  produced  in  Dutch  Borneo  in  1925 
totalled  667  carats  valued  at  51,785  florins. 

Iodine. — The  discovery  and  subsequent  harnessing  of  further 
iodine  spiings  in  the  Sourabaya  district  of  Java  should  assure  a 
greater  export  of  iodine  in  1926  and  in  subsequent  years.  The 
iodine  recovered  is  precipitated  as  copper  iodide,  and  in  that  state 
shipped  abroad,  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  export 
of  copper  iodide  in  1925  was  112,465  kgs.,  against  89,900  kgs.  in 
1924  and  31,584  kgs.  in  1923. 


Import  Trade. 

General. — The  import  trade  of  Java  during  1926  did  not 
vary  to  any  great  extent  from  previous  years.  Trade  in  machinery, 
building  materials,  automobiles,  motor-cycles  and  bicycles  shows 
an  improvement  on  1925,  also  in  foodstuffs — particularly  tinned 
milk,  biscuits,  butter,  cheese,  and  wheat  flour — a considerable 
improvement  is  recorded  in  the  official  statistics  of  imports  to 
the  end  of  November,  1926.  Chemicals,  iron  and  steel  and  iron 
and  steel  ware,  hardware  and  leather  and  leather  goods,  have  been 
regularly  imported,  but,  though  trade  returns  for  the  earlier 
months  of  1926  were  above  the  average,  a falling  off  after  August 
means  that  the  aggregate  for  the  year  will  not  show  the  improve- 
ment which  might  have  been  expected  if  the  earlier  returns  had 
been  maintained. 

In  piece  goods  and  yarns,  sundries  and  bazaar  articles,  the 
tendency  has  been  to  import  and  distribute  to  the  natives  the 
cheapest  articles  obtainable  from  foreign  manufacturers.  Price 
is  a far  more  important  factor  than  quality  when  offering  goods, 
intended  for  consumption  by  the  natives,  to  Netherland  East 
Indian  importers.  The  Javanese  people  of  the  agricultural  and 
labouring  classes  are  not  thrifty  and  seldom  have  more  than  a 
few  shillings  to  spend  on  manufactured  goods  ; for  this  reason, 
if  inferior  goods,  which  may  be  similar  to  better  quality  articles 
on  first  appearance,  are  offered  cheaper,  they  will  always  be 
accepted  more  readily  than  more  expensive  ones.  On  the  native’s 
desire  for  cheap  goods  some  importers  trade,  as  they  know  that 
if  they  can  place  an  article  in  general  demand  on  the  market  a 
few  cents  cheaper  than  other  importers  they  will  reap  a golden 
harvest,  until  their  price  has  been  undercut  by  some  one  else  who 
has  obtained  a still  cheaper  article.  Exceptions  are  branded 
goods  that  have  been  exported  to  the  country  for  many  years 
and  are  purchased  by  the  natives  because  the  “ Tjap  ” or  trade- 
mark is  familiar  to  them  ; this  has  led  to  manufacturers  of  cheap 
goods  imitating  as  nearly  as  the  Trade  Marks  Law  allows  the  Tjap 
carried  by  well-established  imports. 
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Import  trade  to  Java  is  not  likely  to  increase  to  any  appreci- 
able extent  for  some  years,  and  any  increase  in  demand  that  may 
be  recorded  is  more  likely  to  come  from  undertakings  of  an  agri- 
cultural or  industrial  nature  under  European  management  than 
from  the  native  people.  For  machinery  and  similar  requirements 
imported  for  constructive  purposes,  whether  it  be  for  buildings, 
roads,  railways,  irrigation  dams,  water  conduits  or  factories  for 
handling  agricultural  produce,  the  demand  is  good  with  a tendency 
to  improve,  whereas  for  articles  for  native  consumption  the  Java 
market  does  not  offer  any  great  prospects  of  improvement. 

In  the  Outer  Islands  the  situation  is  very  different.  The 
wealth  derived  by  the  natives  from  their  agricultural  holdings 
during  the  past  two  years  has  resulted  in  a plentifulness  of  money 
among  them  ; districts  which  were  only  a few  years  ago  considered 
of  so  little  importance  that  few  local  firms  instructed  their  travellers 
to  visit  them  are  now  important  outlets  for  manufactured  goods 
and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  British  overseas  travellers  who 
visit  Batavia,  Semarang  and  Sourabaya,  and  pass  by  the  Outer 
Islands  ports  as  of  no  commercial  importance.  In  order  to 
increase  their  trade  with  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  manufac- 
turers must  watch  for  their  opportunities  of  sharing  in  the  daily 
increasing  demand  for  foreign  goods  in  Sumatra  and  North- 
west and  South-east  Borneo. 

For  the  first  eleven  months  the  import  trade  of  Belawan, 
Sumatra  East  Coast,  was  no  less  than  246,685  tons,  an  increase 
of  22,000  tons  on  the  same  period  of  1925. 

Countries  of  Origin. — Figures  for  1925  showing  the  share 
of  the  import  trade  enjoyed  by  the  many  supplying  countries 
have  not  yet  been  officially  announced  ; the  writer  is,  how- 
ever, indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Statistical  Department 
for  the  preliminary  figures  for  1925  set  out  in  the  table  given 
below  : — 


Imports. 

[Bullion  and  Coin  not  included.) 
( Unit  : — Thousand  florins.) 


Country  of  Origin. 

1923. 

1924. 

1 

1925. 

Holland 

128,678 

132,356 

149,951 

Great  Britain 

92,321 

99,058 

123,505 

Germany 

48,588 

46,610 

58,974 

France 

4,699 

7,503 

9,441 

Belgium 

5,904 

9,138 

10,427 

Italy 

10,985 

12,428 

18,774 

Switzerland 

7,472 

5,253 

10,349 

Spain 

67 

83 

118 

Portugal 

68 

43 

76 

Denmark 

1,042 

704 

308 
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Imports — continued. 


Country  of  Origin. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

Norway  . . 

466 

664 

336 

Sweden  . . 

3,789 

3,251 

4,568 

Rest  of  Europe  . . 

240 

377 

849 

Canada  . . 

971 

878 

1,413 

United  States  of  America 

34,079 

44,799 

53,392 

Egypt  

306 

358 

545 

British  India  (including  Pondicherry) 
Straits  Settlements  (excluding  Penang 

29,400 

36,878 

41,888 

and  Singapore) 

1,544 

1,015 

1,112 

Penang 

13,670 

14,746 

13,980 

Singapore 

98,330 

109,732 

124,853 

Siam 

9,626 

10,846 

14,354 

French  Indo-China 

4,450 

9,791 

21,179 

Hongkong 

19,505 

16,911 

10,051 

China 

9,121 

13,279 

21,745 

Dalny,  Korea  and  Vladivostock 

9,717 

8,388 

7,940 

Japan  (including  Formosa) 

49,693 

67,062 

90,098 

Philippine  Islands 

British  Borneo  (including  Sarawak  and 

491 

503 

603 

British  North  Borneo) 

937 

711 

355 

Portuguese  Timor 

262 

1,969 

2,066 

* Australasia 

23,698 

21,220 

23,667 

British  South  Africa 

488 

850 

572 

Other  Countries 

1,480 

865 

882 

Unknown 

2,452 

— 

Total 

614,539 

678,269 

; 

818,371 

* Including  Tasmania,  New  Zealand  and  the  Australian  Islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  but  exclusive  of  the  Cocos  and  Christmas  Islands. 


In  1925  Great  Britain  increased  her  exports  to  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  and  maintained  her  position  as  second  only  to 
Holland  as  a supplying  country.  If  exports  from  Singapore 
and  Penang  could  be  subdivided  so  as  to  show  the  true  country 
of  origin,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  import  of  goods  made 
in  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  found  to  be  greater  than  the 
import  of  goods  made  in  Holland. 

Complete  returns  for  1926  will  not  be  available  until  November 
or  December,  1927,  but  it  must  be  expected  that  Japan,  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Australia  will  be  found  to  have 
increased  their  exports  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  while 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  probably  lower  than  in  1 925. 

Piece  Goods. — Statistics  show  that  there  is  a very  large 
import  trade  in  cotton  goods  and  yarns,  so  that,  from  a scrutiny 
of  annual  statistical  returns  alone,  manufacturers  are  led  to 
the  belief  that  there  is  here  an  open  market  for  piece  goods, 
and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  send  out  a representative  with 
samples  of  the  class  of  materials  in  general  use  to  effect  sales. 
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That  a valuable  demand  exists  for  textiles,  and  will  continue  as 
long  as  there  are  fifty  millions  of  people  to  clothe  and  no  local 
factories  to  supply  their  wants,  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge, 
but  during  the  past  few  months  representatives  of  Manchester 
firms  have  found  on  arriving  in  this  country  that  their  prices 
have  been  far  too  high  for  this  market. 

Recent  investigations  made  among  the  trade  show  that  the 
sale  of  piece  goods  during  the  past  twelve  months  has  fallen 
considerably  short  of  expectations,  and,  further,  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  there  were  considerable  stocks  on  hand,  so 
that  importers  were  glad  to  sell  out  at  cost  price,  or  even  to  accept 
offers  which  meant  a loss  to  them,  in  order  to  clear  their  stocks. 
There  are  various  reasons  for  this  depression  in  the  local  textile 
trade,  of  which  the  principal  is  that  there  are  too  many  importers 
specialising  in  the  piece  goods  trade,  and  consequently  more  is 
imported  annually  than  the  country  can  consume,  while  there 
is  no  outlet  for  these  bulk  imports  except  through  certain  Chinese 
and  Arab  distributors  of  textiles,  to  whom  all  importers  take 
their  offers.  To  effect  sales  on  a falling  market,  prices  had  to  be 
cut  to  the  barest  minimum  of  profit  and  extended  credits  given. 
Even  such  favourable  terms  to  the  local  distributors  failed  to 
clear  the  surplus  stock  in  the  country,  leaving  importers  no 
alternative  but  to  sell  out  at  a loss,  or  carry  their  stocks  over 
to  1927  with  the  knowledge  that,  as  the  new  season’s  goods 
came  in  at  lower  prices  for  standard  lines  and  with  new  colours 
and  designs  for  fancies,  it  would  be  even  more  difficult  to  effect 
sales  of  old  stock.  That  importers  elected  to  sell  out  as  far  as 
possible  and  cut  their  losses  is  a happy  augury  for  future  trade  ; 
also  as  the  lower  prices  ruling  during  the  latter  months  of  the 
year  have  not  been  fully  passed  on  to  consumers,  distributors 
and  retailers  are  making  profits  which  will  enable  them  the 
more  readily  to  purchase  the  imports  of  1927. 

A reason  for  decreased  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  is 
found  in  the  yearly  increasing  competition  from  Japan,  which 
has  been  mentioned  in  my  previous  reports.  Japanese  manu- 
facturers are  shipping  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  very  cheap 
materials  which  are  close  imitations  of  British  supplies,  and 
which  the  natives  are  buying  in  preference  to  more  expensive 
and  better  quality  Manchester  goods.  Another  reason  is  that 
local  importers  are  a little  timid  of  buying  British  textiles  until 
a more  definite  policy  is  pronounced  by  manufacturers  and  a 
stability  of  prices  may  be  expected. 

There  is  also  competition  from  cheap  artificial  silk  of  Italian 
manufacture,  but  this  is  not  so  pronounced  here  as  in  other 
eastern  countries,  although  it  is  a factor  which  must  be  reckoned 
with. 

No  statistical  summary  of  textile  imports  is  included  in  this 
review,  because  it  is  believed  that  figures  that  do  not  completely 
divide  the  various  grades  of  textiles  imported  and  give  countries 
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of  origin  and  ports  of  destination  month  by  month  are  only 
misleading  to  those  actively  interested  in  the  trade,  while  space 
forbids  the  setting  out  of  imports  so  fully  as  to  be  of  value  to 
Manchester  shippers. 

A monthly  publication  is  now  issued  regularly  by  the 
Centraal  Kantoor  voor  de  Statistiek,  Schoolweg  7-11,  Weltevreden, 
Java,  entitled  M aandstatistiek  van  den  In-en  Uitvoer  der  Belangrijkste 
Handelsartikelen  van  Java  en  Madoera,  No.  4.  Invoer  van  Garens 
en  Manufacture n in  Java  en  Madoera,  which  gives  very  complete 
information  concerning  the  import  of  all  lines  of  textiles  with 
countries  of  origin  and  ports  of  destination.  The  publication 
may  be  consulted  at  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  and 
obtained  from  the  address  given  above  for  an  annual  subscription 
of  16s.  a year. 

Machinery  and  Accessories. — Throughout  the  period  under 
review  the  demand  for  machinery  has  been  satisfactory,  and 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  improved,  though  the 
major  portion  of  the  trade  is  with  Holland  and  Germany. 

Machinery  covers  a wide  field,  but  the  demand  in  this  country 
is  principally  for  the  following  : — 

(1)  Specially  constructed  machinery  for  the  requirements  of  estates 
producing  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  rubber,  palm  oil  and  fibres. 

(2)  Power  generating  machinery,  i.e.,  electric  power  plants,  oil  engines, 
gas  engines,  steam  engines  and  boilers. 

(3)  Workshop  equipment,  i.e.,  lathes,  drilling  machines  and  other 
machine  tools. 

(4)  Locomotives,  steam-driven  roal  rollers,  pumps,  air  compressors,, 
power-driven  cranes,  rice  hullers  and  conveyer  belts. 

There  is  practically  no  demand  for  machinery  made  specially 
for  manufacturing  industries. 

The  demand  for  machinery  for  sugar  factories  has  been  good, 
the  annual  value  of  imports  being  from  £750,000  to  £900,000  ; 
supplies  are  drawn  principally  from  Holland  and  Germany, 
Great  Britain’s  share  in  this  trade  being  only  10  per  cent.  The 
coffee  and  rubber  machinery  imported  is  pretty  well  standardised, 
and  obtained  from  manufacturers  who  have  established  their 
position  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  have  appointed 
agents  locally.  Palm  oil  and  fibre  cultivation  are  more  recent 
industries.  Suppliers  of  the  machinery  required  have  studied 
local  conditions,  and  will  no  doubt  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
large  sums  spent  in  designing  and  making  the  most  suitable 
machinery  as  these  industries  expand. 

Orders  for  complete  electric  power  plants  are  placed  mostly 
abroad,  in  which  respect  Holland  and  Germany  have  been 
favoured.  Oil  engines,  gas  engines  and  steam  engines  are  pur- 
chased locally  from  engineering  firms  that  carry  stock,  while 
orders  for  boilers  are  placed  through  the  firms  that  act  as  agents 
for  British,  Dutch  and  German  makers. 

For  the  sale  of  workshop  equipment  there  is  intense  com- 
petition between  local  engineering  firms.  Customers  are  prin- 
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cipally  Chinese,  so  that  the  carrying  of  stock  locally  is  essential ; 
often  also  extended  credit  is  given  by  importers  to  their  customers. 
Imports  are  principally  from  Germany  owing  to  the  lower  price 
at  which  German  products  have  been  offered  in  the  past.  British 
prices  are  now  on  a par  with  Continental  offers,  and  sales  could 
no  doubt  be  effected  if  standard  lines  were  sent  out  on  consign- 
ment to  local  engineering  firms. 

Locomotives  are  ordered  in  Holland  and  Germany  on  behalf 
of  the  State  Railways  by  the  technical  division  of  the  purchasing 
department  of  the  Ministry  for  the  Colonies  at  The  Hague,  and  on 
behalf  of  private  railways  by  their  head  offices  in  Holland. 

Rice  hullers  and  conveyers  are  sold  in  increasing  numbers  to 
Chinese  owners  of  rice  mills.  Local  agents  carrying  stocks  must 
be  appointed  in  order  to  effect  sales.  Steam  rollers  are  pur- 
chased locally  by  the  Indische  Centrale  Aanschaffingsdienst  on 
behalf  of  the  Public  Works  Department  and  by  municipal  and 
district  councils.  Tenders  are  called  for  and  local  representation 
is  therefore  necessary. 

Although  it  is  admitted  that  the  share  of  the  machinery  trade 
enjoyed  by  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  unsatisfactory — if  due 
allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  there  are  few  British  engineer- 
ing houses  in  this  country  and  sales  have  to  be  made  to  engineers 
trained  in  Holland  or  Germany  and  therefore  more  familiar  with 
Continental  machinery — it  is  believed  that  a far  greater  trade 
could  be  done  with  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  if  manufacturers 
would  adopt  a more  liberal  policy  when  offering  their  agency  for 
this  territory  to  local  engineering  firms.  Most  British  manu- 
facturers require  their  prospective  local  agents  to  sign  a contract 
to  take  a fixed  number  of  their  machines  per  annum,  be  it  an  oil 
engine,  gas  engine,  lathe,  pump  or  any  similar  article  which  is 
made  in  quantity  to  a standard  design,  and,  further,  they  expect 
them  to  pay  cash  for  the  first  delivery  even  before  the  goods  are 
shipped.  The  whole  risk  of  the  transaction  is  therefore  placed 
on  the  agent,  who  as  often  as  not  turns  down  the  agency  for  a 
British  machine  in  favour  of  a similar  Continental  make  when  he 
learns  that  our  competitors  would  be  prepared  to  send  him  the 
first  shipment  on  consignment  and  the  second  shipment  as  soon 
as  the  first  is  sold  out  and  paid  for. 

A British  machine  may  enjoy  so  excellent  a reputation  in 
England  that  manufacturers  consider  themselves  justified  in 
demanding  strictly  cash  terms,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
machinery  will  not  sell  here  on  ’ts  reputation  in  a foreign  country. 
It  is  always  difficult  to  sell  the  first  half-dozen  of  any  machine 
not  known  locally  and  a considerable  outlay  in  advertising  and 
travelling  expenses  is  involved ; however,  if  the  first  machines  sold 
give  every  satisfaction,  orders  from  other  users  will  be  readily 
obtained  and  a profitable  trade  will  result.  Many  well-known 
British  makers  are  established  here  because  in  pre-war  days  their 
agents  took  all  the  risk  of  selling  the  first  shipment,  but  in  these 
days  of  intense  competition  there  are  few  local  firms  that  can 
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afford  to  tie  up  their  capital  in  a shipment  of  machinery  which 
may  take  two  or  three  years  to  get  thoroughly  established. 

Manufacturers  desirous  to  share  in  the  machinery  trade  of 
this  country  should  therefore  be  prepared  to  lock  up  a few  hundred 
pounds  in  a small  consignment  stock  which  will  usually  prove 
a sound  investment.  Local  firms  will  not  accept  even  on 
consignment  machinery  which  they  do  not  think  has  selling 
possibilities. 

Iron  and  Steel. — Under  this  heading  is  included  pig-iron, 
malleable  and  smelting  iron  and  steel,  iron  and  steel  bars,  sheets 
and  plates,  tubes  and  pipes,  iron  and  steel  wire,  nails,  hoop  iron, 
rails,  joints  and  connecting  parts  of  railways,  iron  bridges  and  parts 
thereof,  and  such  like  iron  and  steel  products  considered  to  be 
bulk  imports  by  the  engineering  trade.  For  these  lines  local 
firms  will  not  agree  to  agency  contracts  tying  them  down  to 
purchase  exclusively  from  any  one  manufacturer.  Price  is  there- 
fore almost  the  only  consideration  when  orders  are  placed  in 
foreign  countries,  unless  a special  quality  iron  or  steel  conform- 
ing to  a specific  analysis  is  stipulated  by  consumers.  During  the 
period  under  review  imports  have  been  principally  of  German 
and  Belgian  origin. 

There  are  a number  of  public  buildings,  private  dwellings, 
water  conduits,  irrigation  dams,  bridges,  etc.,  down  for  construc- 
tion in  1927  which  will  require  iron  and  steel  products,  prospects 
are  therefore  good  for  an  increased  demand  in  1927.  Stocks  in 
the  country  are  lower  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year. 

Galvanized  Sheets. — There  is  a steady  and  increasing 
demand  for  galvanized  sheets.  The  trade  in  this  line  is  principally 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  but  there  is  now  keen  competition 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  and  during  the  current  year 
from  Belgium  for  Java’s  requirements.  In  addition  to  direct 
shipments  from  the  United  States,  sheets  of  American  manu- 
facture are  reaching  the  Outer  Islands  from  Singapore  and 
Penang,  where  the  agency  of  a well-known  American  brand  is  in 
the  care  of  a British  firm. 

Imports  during  1925  and  1926  as  far  as  available,  give  the 
following  returns  : — 

Value  of  Imports  of  Galvanized  Corrugated  Iron  Sheets  in 

Florins. 


The  Netherlands 

Java  and 

Country  of  Shipment. 

East  Indies. 

Madura  only. 
Jan.  to  Nov., 

1925. 

1926. 

Holland 

57,256 

14,753 

Great  Britain 

3,615,820 

1,531,963 

Germany 

63,784 

44,760 

Belgium 

27,781 

309,980 

United  States  of  America 

646,136 

213,612 

Singapore  and  Penang.  . 

981,841 

— 

All  other  countries 

16,548 

19,971 

5,409,166 


2,135,039 
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Tin  Plate. — Imports  of  tin  plate  in  1925  were  valued  at 
£762,500,  of  which  total  no  less  than  £677,200  represent  direct 
shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  only  serious  competi- 
tion to  Great  Britain  is  from  the  United  States  of  America,  whose 
exports  to  the  Netherland  East  Indies — though  still  small — are 
increasing  steadily. 

The  principal  consumers  are  the  mineral  oil  companies 
operating  refineries  at  Balikpapan  in  Dutch  Borneo,  Pladjoe  in 
the  Palembang  Residency  of  Sumatra  and  in  various  places  in 
Java.  Their  imports  of  tin  plate  are  so  great  and  so  stable  that 
valuable  contracts  are  given  annually  for  regular  shipment 
throughout  the  year  ; in  addition  to  this  trade  there  is  a fair 
and  increasing  demand  from  general  importers  of  bulk  articles 
supplying  the  requirements  of  Chinese  and  native  tin-smiths  and 
other  consumers,  for  which  reason  it  is  suggested  that  a representa- 
tive of  the  British  tin  plate  industry  should  periodically  visit  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  thus  maintain  closer  contact  with 
importers  and  consumers. 

Motor  Cars  and  Accessories. — To  all  highly-paid  European 
representatives  of  import  and  export  firms,  agricultural  estates, 
or  other  commercial  enterprises,  also  to  Government  officials  who 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty  are  compelled  to  travel  from  place 
to  place,  a motor  car  is  not  a luxury  but  a necessity.  Such  a 
man’s  time  is  valuable,  and  his  energies  must  be  conserved,  so  that 
a motor  car  is  as  much  a part  of  his  tropical  equipment  as  his 
sun  helmet  or  his  bungalow.  Busy  Orientals  have  also  found 
that  a car  is  a profitable  investment,  and  saves  them  time  and 
money  ; it  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  demand  in 
the  East  to-day  is  for  a light  car  of  medium  power,  with  low 
running  costs,  and  obtainable  at  a moderate  price. 

In  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  the  demand  for  a car  that  can 
be  retailed  locally  at  from  fl.  3,600  to  fl.  4,800  (i.e.}  £300  to  £400), 
has  been  extremely  good  during  the  period  under  review. 
American  cars  continue  to  predominate  in  this  market,  though 
great  headway  has  been  made  by  light  cars  of  Italian  manufacture. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  several  British  makers  of  light 
cars,  which  are  eminently  suitable  for  tropical  conditions,  to 
establish  their  products  in  this  country,  but  the  results  so  far 
have  been  disappointing.  The  difficulty  has  not  been  to  sell  the 
cars  when  they  have  been  imported,  but  to  find  agents  who  will 
import  them  on  the  terms  British  manufacturers  demand, 
namely,  cash  with  order  and  an  agency  agreement  which  stipulates 
that  the  importer  must  guarantee  to  purchase  a fixed  number  of 
cars  per  annum. 

The  already  well-established  importers  of  motor  cars  have 
developed  a profitable  business  in  American  and  Italian  cars, 
and  are  the  accredited  agents  for  the  best-known  makes,  con- 
sequently they  are  not  at  all  interested  in  British  offers. 
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During  the  past  12  months,  agencies  for  several  well-known 
British  cars  have  been  offered  to  leading  importers,  but,  though 
freely  admitting  that  these  cars  will  now  sell  in  this  market,  they 
regret  that  they  are  not  in  a position  to  handle  the  business. 
There  are  other  importers  who  will  handle  British  cars  if  they  can 
obtain  them  on  consignment  and  pay  for  them  as  sold  ; the 
intentions  of  these  firms  are  quite  honourable,  and  they  will  give 
their  time  and  energy  to  the  selling  of  the  cars  entrusted  to  them, 
but  nothing  comes  of  such  offers,  as  principals  will  not  send  cars 
out  on  consignment,  while  the  prospective  agents  have  not  the 
capital  to  buy  them  outright.  There  is,  therefore,  a complete 
deadlock,  and  British  cars  are  not  imported  into  this  country 
where,  if  stocked  by  agents  having  suitable  showrooms,  repair 
shops  and  garages,  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  would  sell,  and  sell 
well. 

The  remedy  for  the  present  state  of  affairs  lies  with  British 
manufacturers,  who  should  combine  to  form  overseas  selling 
organizations — and  in  a country  like  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
open  branch  offices  and  showrooms  in  the  principal  ports — thus 
making  themselves  independent  of  the  services  of  agents  interested 
only  in  competitive  manufactures.  It  is  not  suggested  that 
profits  would  be  made  in  the  first  12  months,  but  a business ’could 
be  worked  up  which  would  in  time  prove  highly  remunerative  to 
the  selling  organization  and  to  the  manufacturers  if  they  would 
invest  in  a company  formed  to  sell  their  products. 

The  following  table  sets  out  the  number  of  automobiles  in  use 
in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  on  December  31st,  1925  : — 


Private 

Ownership. 

* 

State-owned 

Automobile 

Transport 

Service. 

Total. 

Motor  trucks 

4,775 

150 

4,925 

Motor  trailers 

109 

2 

111 

Motor  ’buses 

794 

— 

794 

Motor  cars 

39,921 

24 

39,945 

Motor  cycles 

7,104 

— 

7,104 

* Excluding  cars  and  trucks  used  by  the  postal  service,  navy,  army 
and  other  Government  services. 


Imports. — Recent  imports  are  as  follows  : — 


The  Netherlands 
East  Indies. 

Java  and 
Madura. 

Outer 

Islands. 

— 

1925. 

Jan.— Nov., 
1926. 

Jan. -Aug., 
1926. 

Number. 

Value  in  j 
florins.  | 

Number.! 

V alue  in 
florins. 

XT  , (Value  in 

Number. | florins 

Motor  trucks 
Motor  cars 
Motor  cycles 

856 

7,537 

991 

1,317,157 

14,035,664 

539,104 

609 

5,835 

1,127 

968,994 

11,988,069 

589,326 

862  ! XT  , 
2,567  j 

Not  available 
available! 
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In  1 925  no  motor  trucks  were  imported  from  Britain,  and  only 
85  motor-cars  out  of  the  total  of  7,537.  In  motor-cycles  the 
position  was  more  satisfactory,  and  460  out  of  the  total  of  991 
came  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  figures  quoted  above  show  that  imports  during  the 
current  year  will  be  considerably  in  excess  of  1925  ; returns 
available  to  date  are,  in  fact,  greater  than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  automobile  trade  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  at  the  present 
rate,  if  tyres  and  accessories  be  included,  it  cannot  be  long  before 
this  trade  will  be  second  only  to  textiles  in  order  of  importance. 
Imports  of  passenger  cars  and  lorries  have  been  so  heavy  to  the 
Outer  Possessions  that  the  Medan  Chamber  of  Commerce  voices 
the  opinion  that  imports  to  Belawan  alone  will  in  1 926  total  three 
million  florins. 

In  this  valuable  trade  Great  Britain’s  share  is  very  disappoint- 
ing, only  43  passenger  cars  having  been  imported  to  Java  during 
the  current  year.  The  one  redeeming  feature  in  this  rather 
depressing  picture  is  that  for  1926  to  the  end  of  November, 
623  motor  cycles  were  imported  to  Java  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  against  447  from  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
26  from  Holland.  In  accessories,  out  of  a trade  worth  on  an 
average  £250,000  per  annum,  Great  Britain’s  share  is  between 
1 2 and  14  per  cent. 

It  is  generally  believed  — though  no  official  announce- 
ment has  been  made — that  General  Motors,  Limited,  have 
abandoned  their  original  idea  of  building  an  assembly  factory 
for  the  Far  East  in  Singapore,  and  have  selected  Batavia 
as  their  headquarters.  It  is  stated  that  instructions  have 
been  given  for  the  transfer  of  their  staff  from  Singapore  in 
order  to  begin  without  delay  the  erection  of  the  plant  on  their 
Batavia  site. 

Cycles. — The  demand  for  cycles  continues  to  increase  steadily. 
In  1925  57,017  cycles  valued  at  3,176,417  florins  were  imported, 
the  principal  supplier  being  the  United  Kingdom,  whose  share 
of  the  imports  was  24,937.  Statistics  for  the  current  year  show 
that  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  increased,  and  that 
of  32,867  cycles  imported  (Java  only)  from  January  to  November, 
14,819  came  from  Britain. 

Users  of  cycles  are  principally  Orientals,  who  require  a durable, 
light  machine,  which  should  not  cost  more  than  £3  17 s.  6 d. 
without  tyres,  c.i.f.  Java  Ports.  Such  machines  are  arriving 
from  England  and  Germany  ; they  are  packed  in  cases  containing 
six  or  twelve  machines,  and  are  assembled  locally.  There  is  also 
a good  demand  for  a higher-grade  machine  in  which  trade  certain 
well-known  British  makes  have  established  a firm  hold  here, 
and  gained  an  excellent  reputation  for  the  high  quality  of  the 
workmanship. 

In  the  cheaper  grade  of  cycles  it  has  been  observed  that 
shipments  have  arrived  in  Java  stamped  “ Made  in  England,”  of 
which  many  of  the  component  parts  have  been  recognized  as  of 
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inferior  Continental  make.  The  shipping  of  cycles  to  this  market 
as  of  genuine  British  manufacture  which  are  not  made  throughout 
in  Great  Britain  is  not  in  the  general  interest  of  the  British  cycle 
trade,  and  may  jeopardize  the  good  name  which  has  been  earned 
by  British  manufacturers  in  Far  Eastern  markets. 

Provisions  and  Drinks. — The  demand  for  provisions  and 
drinks  has  been  good  throughout  1926,  and  consequently  imports 
have  increased  in  almost  all  lines.  Particularly  noticeable  is  the 
increased  import  of  biscuits,  fresh  and  tinned  butter  and  wheat 
flour  from  Australia,  cheese  from  Holland,  sweetened  and  un- 
sweetened condensed  milk  from  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  tinned  sardines  and  salmon  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Better  shipping 
and  cold  storage  facilities  are  encouraging  a greater  trade  in  food- 
stuffs, fresh  fruits  (apples,  oranges,  pears  and  grapes),  and 
similar  articles  which  can  be  kept  in  this  country  only  in  cold 
storage. 

For  the  first  eleven  months  of  1926  no  less  than  294,087 
metric  tons  of  rice  were  imported  to  Java  from  Burma,  Saigon  and 
vSiam,  against  155,896  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1925, 
although  the  export  of  Java  rice  during  1926  was  very  little  higher 
than  in  1925,  the  figures  for  the  years  being  28,538  and  28,243 
metric  tons,  respectively.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  consumption 
of  foreign  rice  has  increased  to  this  extent,  and  the  explanation 
must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  1925  stocks  in  the 
country  were  low,  whereas  at  the  end  of  the  current  year  they  are 
in  excess  of  immediate  requirements. 

The  demand  for  spirits,  i.e.,  whisky,  brandy  and  gin  is  decreas- 
ing, while  the  import  of  wines  is  increasing  ; the  import  of  beer 
and  stout  shows  no  material  change  from  that  of  previous  years. 

Chemicals. — The  demand  for  heavy  chemicals  remains 
good  ; it  is,  however,  difficult  to  compare  statistics  of  imports 
for  1926  with  previous  years,  as  a wider  classification  of  the 
chemicals  imported  has  been  adopted  by  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment, which  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  trade. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  alum  is  again  arriving  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  303  metric  tons  out  of  a total  import 
of  1,376  metric  tons,  were  imported  to  Java  from  Britain  for  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1926.  For  caustic  soda  during  the  same 
period,  imports  were  3,101  metric  tons,  of  which  1,795  metric 
tons  came  from  Britain  and  1,154  metric  tons  from  the  United 
States  of  America.  Shipment  of  crude  ammonia  sulphate, 
imported  as  a fertilizer,  is  more  a matter  of  market  agreements 
between  suppliers,  than  trade  competition ; the  fact  that  ship- 
ments from  Britain  have  decreased  and  from  Germany  increased 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  deplored. 

The  Netherlands  East  Indies  are  a valuable  market  for  all 
chemicals  and  one  which  requires  a first-hand  local  knowledge 
of  market  changes  and  conditions. 
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Other  Imports. — It  has  been  previously  mentioned  that  in 
many  bazaar  lines,  imports  have  been  disappointing,  and  that 
the  cheaper  the  article,  the  better  it  sells.  An  exception,  how- 
ever, is  washing  soap,  for  which  the  demand  has  improved,  and  of 
which  British  supplies  remained  unchallenged  in  both  quality  and 
price.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  from  the  natives  for  cheap 
aluminium  cooking  utensils,  tiffin  carriers  and  rice  bowls.  The 
trade  is  enjoyed  by  Germany  for  goods  of  fair  quality,  which  are 
retailed  at  a price  which  defies  competition.  For  hardware,  the 
demand  is  steady,  but  price  is  the  principal  consideration,  and 
competition  between  foreign  suppliers  is  so  keen  that  one  hesitates 
to  advise  British  manufacturers  to  make  special  efforts  to  com- 
pete in  this  line  until  able  to  reduce  their  prices.^  For  estate 
and  agricultural  tools,  the  demand  is  constant.  For  use  on 
European-owned  estates  quality  is  as  much  a consideration  as 
price,  so  that  British  makers  have  been  able  to  effect  sales  to 
estate  agents  who  have  recognized  that  a high-quality  article — 
though  more  expensive  in  original  cost — is  cheaper  in  the  long 
run.  For  the  purely  native  trade,  price  appears  to  be  the  only 
consideration,  and  articles  of  Continental  manufacture  are  sold 
in  the  bazaar  at  prices  with  which  British  goods  cannot  compete. 

Australia  has  made  considerable  headway  in  the  export  of 
leather,  and  is  shipping  steadily  increasing  quantities  to  this 
country.  In  certain  lines  of  cheap  earthenware,  Germany  is 
now  able  to  compete  with  Japan  for  Java’s  requirements,  while 
the  more  expensive  chinaware  is  coming  from  Czechoslovakia 
through  Holland. 

Under  the  wider  classification  of  imports  now  adopted  by 
the  Netherlands  East  Indian  Government,  it  is  not  possible  to 
follow  the  practice  of  previous  years  and  set  out  in  an  appendix 
to  the  annual  report  the  latest  available  returns  for  Java  and  the 
Outer  Islands,  together  with  the  share  of  the  trade  enjoyed  by 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Agencies  and  methods  of  business. — A number  of  British 
manufacturers  have  endeavoured  to  place  their  agency  with  well- 
established  importers  during  the  period  under  review.  For  well- 
known  branded  articles,  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
appointing  suitable  representatives,  particularly  so  in  cases  where 
the  manufacturers  are  also  the  exporters  and  goods  are  shipped 
direct  from  the  factory  to  overseas  agents.  In  cases  where  manu- 
facturers sell  only  to  export  merchants  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  has  not  been  so  easy  to  introduce  even  a branded  line,  the 
reason,  no  doubt,  being  that  local  importers  consider  that  their 
interests  are  not  so  closely  protected  as  if  they  were  dealing 
direct  with  the  makers,  and,  further,  that  such  goods  are  usually 
purchased  through  buying  agents  in  Holland,  London  and  else- 
where. 

There  are  not  more  than  500  firms  in  the  whole  of  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  importing  extensively  from  foreign  countries ; 
it  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  are  offered  more 
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agencies  than  they  can  handle,  and  that  letters  very  often  remain 
unanswered  which  do  not  state  the  terms  on  which  an  agency  is 
offered,  the  commission  allowed,  discounts  to  be  deducted  from 
the  catalogued  prices,  allowances  for  advertising,  and  whether 
or  not  free  samples  will  be  forwarded.  The  best  way  to  establish 
business  here  is  to  send  out  a representative  with  a complete 
range  of  samples  and  prices  calculated  to  include  all  charges 
to  Java  ports,  but  before  sending  out  a representative,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  goods  offered  are 
suitable  for  this  market,  and  if  their  price  is  competitive,  also 
to  study  all  information  obtainable  relating  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  trade  in  the  goods  it  is  desired  to  sell.  It  is  also  as  well 
to  make  enquiries  as  to  whether  or  not  orders  for  the  particular 
line  it  is  desired  to  sell  in  Java  are  placed  principally  through 
the  head  offices  or  the  buying  agents  in  Holland  of  the  firms 
established  here ; if  so,  it  may  be  wise  to  visit  these  people  before 
incurring  the  expense  of  a trip  to  the  Far  East. 

Packing. — In  general,  the  packing  of  goods  shipped  by 
British  manufacturers  is  good,  so  that  the  receipt  of  damaged 
goods  due  to  faulty  packing  is  happily  not  a common  occurrence. 

Complaints  have,  however,  been  lodged  against  the  extrava- 
gance of  British  packing  and  the  high  cost  of  cases,  also  there  have 
been  instances  when  packers  have  not  conserved  on  space  as 
carefully  as  possible. 

For  long  journeys  involving  high  freight  charges,  the  saving 
of  a few  cubic  feet  by  packing  as  small  as  possible,  is  of  no  little 
importance.  During  1 926,  a case  occurred  in  which  an  importer, 
finding  that  ex-works  quotations  for  certain  articles  made  in 
Great  Britain  were  lower  than  ex-works  quotations  for  similar 
goods  made  in  Germany,  ordered  equal  quantities  in  Great  Britain 
and  Germany.  When,  however,  all  charges  were  taken  into 
consideration  and  apportioned  to  these  articles  so  as  to  fix  local 
selling  prices,  the  British  goods  turned  out  to  be  more  expensive 
than  the  German  goods.  The  difference  lay  in  the  cost  of  packing 
and  the  space  occupied  by  the  cases  ; the  British  supplier  had 
been  too  liberal  with  his  packing  materials  and  used  more  space 
than  was  necessary.  For  Java’s  requirements  competition  is 
extremely  keen,  there  are  no  preferential  tariffs  and  no  favour 
is  shown  by  importers  for  goods  of  any  one  country  ; it  is,  there- 
fore, open  competition  between  suppliers,  and  it  seems  a pity 
that  any  advantage  in  price  gained  by  a British  factory  should 
be  thrown  away  by  insufficient  thought  being  given  to  economy 
in  packing  methods. 

Exhibitions  and  Fairs. — The  7th  Netherlands  East  Indian 
Trade  Fair  was  held  at  Bandoeng,  Java,  from  June  26th  to 
July  11th,  1926.  The  fair  was  of  the  usual  character  and  many 
interesting  exhibits  of  native  industries  and  craftsmanship  were 
shown  ; the  number  of  foreign  firms  that  participated  was, 
however,  disappointing.  The  fair  was  well  attended  and 
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all  expenses  were  covered  by  revenues.  There  are  no  authentic 
records  of  the  volume  of  business  done  by  foreign  exhibitors, 
but  the  general  census  of  opinion  is  that,  as  a means  of  introducing 
foreign  goods  to  this  market  and  making  them  known  to  the 
public,  the  1926  Bandoeng  fair  was  highly  successful. 

The  8th  fair  will  be  held  from  June  25th  to  July  10th,  1927  ; 
a special  feature  will  be  a hygienic  exhibition  run  in  conjunction 
with  the  fair,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  those  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of  public  health  in  tropical  countries 
and  to  manufacturers  of  scientific  and  sanitary  appliances. 

As  in  previous  years,  industrial  fairs  were  held  at  Batavia 
and  Sourabaya  ; these  are  of  a more  local  nature  and  are  well 
attended  by  the  natives. 

No  effort  is  made  by  the  fair  committees  to  attract  exhibitors 
from  foreign  countries,  though  every  encouragement  to  exhibit 
foreign  goods  is  given  to  importers.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
only  in  very  few  instances  goods  of  British  manufacture  have 
been  shown  by  local  importers ; it  is  therefore  suggested  that 
British  firms  that  have  appointed  agents  in  Java  should  insist 
on  their  goods  being  displayed,  and  that  they  should  contribute 
towards  the  expenses  entailed. 


IV.— LEGISLATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

Taxes. — Mention  was  made  in  the  report  issued  in  1924  of 
a proposed  tax  on  goods  imported  and  exported,  which  would 
be  assessed  on  the  weight  of  goods  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  statistic  tax  is  assessed  on  the  value  of  goods.  This  tax, 
known  locally  as  the  " Goederengeld,  ’ ’ has  not  been  levied,  and  the 
hope  generally  expressed  is  that  the  Government  will  finally  decide 
not  to  levy  this  additional  charge  on  merchandise  entering  and 
leaving  the  country. 

In  his  address  to  the  People’s  Council  the  late  Governor-General 
stated  that  the  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  taxation  system 
appointed  to  consider  the  reports  prepared  by  two  gentlemen, 
who  had  earlier  been  commissioned  to  enquire  into  the  burden 
of  taxation  imposed  on  the  people,  had  completed  their  work. 
His  Excellency  complimented  them  on  their  successful  achieve- 
ment and  stated  that  the  committee  had  adopted  in  a provisional 
memorandum  the  conclusions  submitted. 

The  first  and  most  far-reaching  suggestion  made  by  the 
authors  of  the  report  and  endorsed  by  the  committee  concerns 
the  suppression  of  the  capitation  tax  payable  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Java  and  Madura.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  this  tax 
did  not  comply  with  the  primary  requirements  of  fairness  in 
taxation,  apart  from  the  heavy  burden  which  it  imposed  on  the 
people.  The  Government  have,  therefore,  decided  to  abolish  the 
tax,  although  by  so  doing  a revenue  of  12  million  florins  per 
annum  is  lost  to  the  State.  The  Government  have  adopted 
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various  suggestions  made  in  connection  with  the  levying  of  the 
land  tax,  which  is  payable  by  Europeans  and  natives,  notably  the 
abolishing  of  the  super  tax  levied  on  European  owners.  These 
changes  mean  a loss  of  revenue  of  approximately  fl.  900,000 
per  annum. 

The  suggestion  that  the  super  tax  levied  on  the  income  tax 
and  company  tax  should  be  amalgamated  with  the  tax  itself 
could  not  be  adopted  ; the  super  tax,  or  “ opcenten,”  has,  however, 
been  reduced  by  one-fifth  on  both  the  income  tax  and  company 
tax,  and  is  now  24  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent,  respectively. 

An  ordinance  has  been  passed  for  the  revision  of  Article  43 
of  the  revised  income  tax  ordinance  of  1920,  whereby  it  is  com- 
pulsory for  limited  liability  companies  and  others  to  submit  a 
so-called  “ employer’s  statement,”  i.e.,  number  of  employees, 
names,  salaries,  etc.,  to  the  tax  authorities. 

Customs  Levies. — The  only  important  change  in  customs 
levies  concerns  the  duty  on  cigarette  paper,  which  was  previously 
12  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  An  Ordinance  amending  this  duty  and 
dated  July  26th,  1926  (Staatsblad  No.  260),  states  that  the  new 
assessment  is  operative  as  from  June  1st,  1926,  and  according  to 
the  following  scale  : — 

Cigarette  paper,  cigarette  wrappers  and  parts  thereof  : fl . 0 • 50  per 
1,000  pieces. 

Cigarette  paper  in  leaves  not  exceeding  25  square  centimetres  surface, 
loose  or  in  packets  : fl.  0*50  per  1,000  leaves. 

Cigarette  paper  in  sheets  or  leaves,  rolled  or  unrolled,  of  more  than 
25  square  centimetres  surface  : fl.  0-20  per  square  metre. 

The  Government  have  further  intimated  that  in  the  event 
of  cigarette  paper  being  manufactured  locally  in  order  to  circum- 
vent the  payment  of  import  duty,  the  same  dues  would  be  levied 
on  local  manufacture  as  are  now  imposed  on  the  imported  article. 

The  new  levy  is  equal  to  a duty  of  approximately  500  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  a roll  of  cigarette  paper  and  met  with  no  little 
opposition  from  those  who  had  invested  their  capital  in  local 
cigarette  factories.  The  Government  had,  however,  budgeted 
for  a revenue  of  4 million  florins  per  annum  from  this  source, 
and  all  motions  opposing  the  duty  were  defeated  in  the  People’s 
Council. 

New  Tariff  Law. — A general  revision  of  the  Netherlands 
Indian  tariff  law  is  in  course  of  preparation,  by  which  it  is  hoped 
to  find  in  new  duties  to  be  imposed  on  luxuries  a compensation 
for  an  abatement  in  the  case  of  articles  deemed  indispensable  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  It  is  foreshadowed  that  textile  yarn 
will  be  one  of  the  articles  on  which  a lower  import  duty  will  be 
allowed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Government  hope  that,  by 
classifying  the  various  import  commodities  into  separate  groups 
according  to  the  importance  of  each  article  among  the  necessities 
of  life,  a more  correct  levy  will  be  possible,  and  that  the  receipts 
under  the  head  of  import  dues  will  be  such  as  will  render  possible 
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a reduction  in  direct  taxation.  The  grouping  of  import  commo- 
dities under  luxuries  and  necessities  will  no  doubt  prove  a very 
difficult  task,  particularly  as  the  necessities  of  life  in  the  tropics 
to  a European  are  not  exactly  comparable  with  those  of  the 
native  inhabitants. 


Exemption  from  duty. — The  following  articles  have  been 
exempted  from  import  duty  : — 

(a)  Chloroform  used  in  the  process  of  extraction  of  vegetable  sub- 

stances. 

(b)  Sulphuric  acid  used  for  refining  petroleum  and  its  products. 

(c)  Casein,  borax,  barium  chloride  and  copper  sulphate  used  in  the 

manufacture  of  triplex  cases. 

( d ) Crude  sulphur  and  sulphur  pyrites  used  in  the  manufacture  of 

sulphuric  acid  and  sulphur  dioxide. 

(e)  Chemicals  used  in  the  refining  of  petroleum  and  other  crude  oil 

products. 

(/)  Chemicals  used  for  the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver  from  ore,  and 
chemicals  used  in  the  manufacture  of  papers. 


Export  Duties  and  Statistical  Duty. — The  export  duties 
fixed  for  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1927  are  as  follows  : — 


Export  Duties 

Black  pepper.  . 
Black  pepper.  . 
White  pepper 
White  pepper 
Copra 
Copra 

Coconut  oil  . . 

Tin  ore 

Tin 

Hides 


1st  Quarter,  1927. 
Florins. 

2-  167776  per  picul 

3- 51  per  100  kg. 

4 • 020576  per  picul 
6*  51  per  100  kg. 

0 • 506432  per  picul 
0-82  per  100  kg. 

0-224  per  100  lb. 

2- 35  per  100  kg. 

3- 50  per  100  kg. 

2 per  cent. 
ad  valorem 


2nd  Quarter,  1927 
Florins. 

3 • 557376  per  picul 
5-76  per  100  kg 

5-731 328  per  picul 
9-28  per  100  kg. 

0 • 345856  per  picul 

0 • 56  per  100  kg. 

0-22  per  100  lb. 

2- 35  per  100  kg. 

3- 50  per  100  kg. 

2 per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 


Statistical  Duty. 

Copra 

Black  pepper 
White  pepper 
Coconut  oil  . . 


Cents. 

..  4-04526  per  picul 

..  10 -85046  per  picul 
. . 20  • 71662  per  picul 
. . 10-75  per  100  lb. 


Cents. 

3 • 54348  per  picul 
15- 19296  per  picul 
26-06272  per  picul 
10-395  per  100  lb 


Articles  of  export  under  licence  are  ammunition,  gunpowder, 
firearms,  gold  and  silver  and  djattie  wood. 


Statistical  Duty. — The  Director  of  Finance  announces  that 
for  the  purpose  of  computation  of  the  statistical  duty  on  imports 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1 927,  the  market  prices  of  import  com- 
modities fixed  by  the  Department  of  Finance,  and  published  in 
the  Javasche  Courant  in  respect  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  1926  will 
hold  good  for  the  first  quarter  of  1 927,  with  the  exception  of  rice 
imports  from  Siam,  the  quotation  for  this  commodity  being 
reduced  from  fl.  0-17  to  fl.  0-14  per  kg. 
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Weights  and  Measures  Act. — The  extension  of  the  field 
of  operation  of  this  act  has  continued  since  its  introduction  in 
1923.  There  are  now  few  assize  areas  in  Java  to  which  the  act 
does  not  apply.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  make 
this  act,  in  the  course  of  time,  operative  in  all  parts  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  by  yearly  incorporating  new  areas. 

Trade  Marks. — The  infringement  of  registered  trade  marks 
by  unscrupulous  exporters  of  falsely-labelled  goods  prepared  in 
foreign  countries  and  by  certain  concerns  manufacturing  locally 
still  continues.  The  strengthening  of  the  Trade  Marks  Law  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  police  mean  that  in  the  principal  sea-ports 
the  sale  of  goods  bearing  trade  marks  that  are  obvious  imitations 
is  quickly  suppressed  and  the  offenders  punished.  In  villages 
in  Central  Java  and  in  remote  districts  of  the  Outer  Islands 
there  is  still  a thriving  trade  in  illicitly  branded  goods,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  the  genuine 
article  on  the  part  of  the  native  police,  and  the  inability  of  local 
agents  for  genuine  imports  to  visit  these  places  regularly. 

Completely  to  suppress  the  sale  of  articles  bearing  trade  marks 
that  are  palpable  imitations  is,  of  course,  difficult  in  this  scattered 
area.  The  malpractice  is,  however,  happily  growing  less  every 
year,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the  police  and  to  the  commercial 
associations  in  Sourabaya,  Semarang  and  Batavia  for  the  whole- 
hearted way  in  which  they  have  set  themselves  to  suppress 
a practice  which  is  damaging  to  accredited  importers  and  retailers, 
and  unjust  to  native  consumers  who,  from  lack  of  knowledge, 
pay  the  price  of  a world-wide  known  branded  article  for  a worthless 
imitation. 

A far  more  difficult  problem  is  to  find  ways  and  means  of  pre- 
venting the  sale  of  inferior  goods  of  which  the  packing  is  so 
cleverly  got  up  that  the  impression  is  given  that  they  are  the 
product  of  some  well-known  foreign  manufacturer,  but  if  closer 
examination  is  made  of  the  labels  and  packing  it  is  quite 
easy  for  an  educated  person  to  see  that  they  represent  an 
entirely  different  brand.  Such  packings  bear  the  name  of  the 
makers,  and  the  trade  marks  used — although  similar  in  general 
appearance — are  quite  different  in  detail,  and  consequently  not 
imitations  as  defined  by  the  Trade  Marks  Law.  Nevertheless, 
the  natives  are  deceived  into  believing  that  they  are  buying  an 
article  of  which  the  “ Tjap  ” is  familiar  to  them  through  its 
having  been  marketed  here  for  many  years.  This  question  is 
now  being  closely  studied  by  the  Importers’  Association  and 
sister  commercial  associations,  so  that  it  is  hoped  that  a solution 
to  the  problem  will  be  found  which  will  be  supported  by  the  State, 
and  result  in  an  amendment  to  the  Trade  Marks  Law,  so  as  to 
enable  importers  to  obtain  convictions  if  they  can  prove  that 
consumers  have  purchased  such  imitations  when  the  intention 
was  to  buy  their  genuine  imports. 

(b  41/2455)q  c 
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Labour  Recruitment. — It  is  reported,  though  not  yet 
officially  announced,  that  the  local  Labour  Commission  is  drafting 
a revision  of  the  labour  recruitment  ordinance  with  the  object 
of  facilitating  the  recruitment  of  labour  in  respect  of  the  small 
industries,  agricultural  and  otherwise,  in  the  Outer  Possessions, 
and  of  rendering  the  regulations  against  abuses  in  respect  of 
indentured  labour  more  stringent. 

Import  of  Plant  Material. — A recent  amendment  of  the 
regulations  governing  the  imports  of  live  plant  material  into  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  states  inter  alia  : — The  import  into  the 
Netherlands  Indies  of  Hevea  seeds,  live  Hevea  plants,  or  parts 
of  the  latter,  from  South  America  is  prohibited.  The  import  of 
plant  material  other  than  that  mentioned  in  Article  1 of  the 
Ordinance  is  permissible  only  at  those  places  indicated  in  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture.  By  “ live 
plant  material  ” is  meant  seeds,  fresh  fruits,  live  plant  material 
and  parts  of  same.  For  the  examination  of  plant  material  at  the 
port  of  import  a charge  will  be  levied  according  to  a tariff  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  who  can  in  certain  circum- 
stances grant  exemption  from  the  payment  of  same.  This 
Ordinance  does  not  apply  to  imports  of  seeds  meant  for  con- 
sumption, and  came  into  force  on  November  15,  1926. 

Metric  System. — The  use  of  the  metric  system  alone  is 
steadily  gaining  favour  throughout  the  country.  The  Com- 
mercial Association  at  Sourabaya  decided  in  favour  of  its  intro- 
duction in  East  Java  on  April  1,  1927,  the  Batavia  Association 
preferred  January  1,  1928,  and  the  Bandoeng  Association 
gives  no  definite  date  but  is  all  for  the  speedy  introduction  of 
the  system.  These  differences  regarding  the  date  of  introduction 
are  due  to  varying  local  conditions  ; it  is,  however,  anticipated 
that  a successful  solution  will  be  the  outcome  of  negotiations 
between  the  various  associations  interested. 

Commercial  Treaties. — Various  commercial  treaties  have 
been  signed  between  Holland  and  foreign  countries  which  refer 
equally  to  the  Dutch  Colonies,  and  are  duly  made  public  by  Order 
in  Council  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
As  these  treaties  are  the  outcome  of  diplomatic  negotiations  from 
The  Hague,  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  review  them  in 
a report  on  the  colonies.  It  is,  however,  of  interest  to  record 
that  a commercial  treaty  concluded  between  Holland  and  Canada 
came  into  force  on  October  28,  1925.  This  treaty,  which  applies 
also  to  the  Dutch  East  and  West  Indies,  provides  that  the 
contracting  parties  shall  accord  to  each  other  treatment  as 
favourable  as  that  accorded  to  any  third  foreign  country. 

Restrictions. — As  from  February  7,  1925,  the  export  of 
cow,  buffalo  and  horse  hides  from  the  Celebes  and  Dependencies 
was  prohibited  unless  accompanied  by  an  export  licence 
issued  by  the  Chief  of  the  Local  Government.  By  an  Ordinance 
dated  August  19,  1925,  the  prohibition  re  exports  of  gold  and 
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silver,  either  coin  or  bullion,  from  the  customs  range  of  Netherlands 
India  to  countries  outside  this  territory  was  repealed. 

By  an  Ordinance  dated  September  9,  1925,  it  was  stipulated 
that  films  for  moving  picture  shows  are  only  allowed  to  enter 
via  the  Custom  House  at  Tandjong  Prio,  Batavia,  and  under  the 
condition  that  they  have  been  passed  by  the  Board  of  Censors 
established  at  Batavia. 


V.— TRANSPORT  AND  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Shipping  Conditions  during  1926. 

Local  Shipping. — Conditions  during  1926  did  not  differ 
very  much  from  those  obtaining  in  1925.  On  the  whole  the 
tonnage  offered  was  more  than  sufficient  for  requirements. 

The  big  movement  of  native  rubber  from  Sumatra  and 
Borneo  ports  to  Singapore,  which  commenced  towards  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1925,  continued  for  some  months  in  the 
beginning  of  1926,  and  then  gradually  fell  back  to  more  normal 
proportions. 

The  bulk  of  the  local  traffic  was  handled  by  the  steamers 
of  the  Koninklijke  Paketvaart  Maatschappij  (K.P.M.).  This 
company  maintained  some  65  services,  connecting  almost  every 
port  in  the  Archipelago  with  one  or  more  of  the  principal  ports 
of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

During  1926  ten  new  vessels  were  added  to  the  K.P.M.  fleet, 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  consisted  of  115  steamers  and 
motor  vessels,  aggregating  209,200  register  tons,  while  eleven  ships 
with  38,350  tons  were  building. 

Besides  the  K.P.M.  the  following  companies  maintained  more 
or  less  regular  services  : — 

Between  Singapore  and  Java. — The  Heap  Eng  Moh  Steamship  Co.,  of 
Singapore,  with  five  steamers.  Two  new  vessels  have  been  added  to  the 

fleet. 

Between  Singapore  and  Bandjermasin. — The  Straits  Borneo  Trading 
Co.,  of  Singapore,  with  one  steamer  ; and  Thio  Soen  Low,  of  Singapore, 
also  with  one  steamer. 

Between  Singapore  aad  Palembang. — Two  steamers  run  by  Chinese 
concerns . 

Between  Singapore  and  Pontianak. — The  Straits  Steamship  Co.,  with 
one  steamer  ; and  the  Tong  Ek  Steamship  Co.,  with  three  steamers. 

Between  Singapore  and  Belawan  Deli  : — The  Straits  Steamship  Co., 
with  one  steamer  ; and  the  Peninsular  & Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co., 
with  two  steamers. 

Moreover,  numerous  British-  and  Chinese-owned  small 
steamers  were  engaged  in  the  trade  between  Penang,  Singa 
and  Sumatra  ports,  such  as  Djambi,  Paneh,  Asahan,  Pakan 
Baroe,  Belawan,  etc.  Finally,  there  was  a lively  trade  done 
by  the  native  sailing  prahus,  which,  borne  by  the  trade  winds 
every  year,  make  their  accustomed  rounds,  covering  the  wide 
stretches  of  water  from  their  home  ports  in  the  neighbourhood 
(b  41/2455)q  c 2 
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of  Macassar  to  the  Moluccas,  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands  and  to 
the  west,  as  far  as  Singapore. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that,  on  the  whole,  the  shipping 
trade  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  Archipelago  may  be 
classified  as  line  traffic.  Goods  and  products  are  usually  carried 
at  fixed  rates  of  freight  ; a freight  market  in  the  European  sense 
of  the  word  does  not  exist. 

As  to  passenger  traffic,  the  year  under  review  showed  a rather 
lively  emigration  of  Javanese  labour  to  the  East  and  West  Coast  of 
Sumatra.  With  increasing  areas  coming  under  cultivation  in 
that  big  island,  the  demand  for  indentured  labour  will  no  doubt 
continue  for  some  time  to  come.  As  a tourist  country,  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  are  becoming  more  and  more  known ; 
not  only  are  these  islands  now  regularly  included  in  the 
itineraries  of  various  world  cruises,  but  also  individual  tourists 
visit  the  islands  in  increasing  numbers. 

Shipping  Ordinance. — The  Government  recently  submitted 
to  the  People’s  Council  the  draft  of  an  Ordinance  for  the 
improvement  of  the  supervision  of  shipping  in  local  waters,  and 
the  introduction  of  legal  regulations  governing  the  minimum 
displacement  of  ocean-going  vessels.  The  reason  for  the  intro- 
duction of  new  regulations  is  that  the  supervision  exercised  at 
present  is  restricted  to  the  terms  of  the  Steam  Ordinance,  which  is 
considered  inadequate,  as  no  safety  regulations  are  contained 
therein  regarding  the  loading,  ballasting,  etc.,  of  ships.  Besides 
this,  various  categories  of  vessels  do  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  Steam  Ordinance. 

The  Rotterdamsche  Lloyd. — The  fortnightly  mail  service 
Holland/ Java  and  vice  versa,  which  is  run  in  conjunction  with  the 
Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  “Nederland,”  was  maintained  regularly. 
Passenger  traffic  increased  both  to  and  from  Holland.  The 
negotiations  for  a direct  express  railway  service  from  Marseilles 
to  Holland  to  connect  with  the  homeward  mail  steamers  were 
successfully  concluded  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  added 
to  the  comfort  of  passengers  desirous  to  reach  Holland  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

The  express  freight  services  to  and  from  European  ports, 
also  run  in  conjunction  with  the  Stoomvaart  Maatschappij 
“ Nederland,”  remained  unchanged,  with  the  exception  that  the 
steamers  of  the  last  named  company  now  also  call  at  London.  In 
February,  1926,  regular  and  direct  freight  services  were  inaugu- 
rated to  Liverpool,  Barcelona,  Trieste,  and  Antwerp,  i.e.,  to 
Liverpool  a half  monthly  and  to  the  other  ports  a monthly  service. 
These  sailings  are  alternatively  arranged  by  the  Rotterdamsche 
Lloyd,  Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  “ Nederland,”  Nederlandsche 
Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  “ Oceaan  ” and  the  Deutsch-Austra- 
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lische  Dampfschiffahrts  Gesellschaft.  In  December,  1926, the  direct 
freight  service  to  Antwerp  was  suspended. 

Cargo  offerings  from  Europe  to  Netherlands  India  increased, 
but  not  so  for  the  return  journy,  which  is  to  be  attributed 
principally  to  the  protracted  dry  season  in  Java  during  the  second 
half  of  1925,  in  consequence  of  which  native  crops  were  much 
reduced,  and  there  was  therefore  not  the  usual  surplus  of  such 
bulk  freight  as  maize  and  tapioca  roots  available  for  shipment. 
Sugar  export  to  Europe  was  of  very  small  importance,  as  the 
crop  was  again  taken  principally  by  India,  China  and  Japan. 

Freight  rates  to  Europe  in  general  remain  unchanged,  though 
the  rates  for  maize,  tapioca  roots  and  flour  were  somewhat 
lower  as  a result  of  the  market  position  for  these  commodities. 

The  Rotterdamsche  Lloyd  made  26  sailings  to  and  from 
Europe  with  mail  steamers,  while  their  cargo  steamers  made 
49  journeys  to  the  Netherlands  Indies  and  41  return  journeys 
to  European  ports. 

A new  motor  ship  for  the  mail  and  passenger  service  arrived 
at  Tandjong  Priok  on  her  maiden  voyage  in  the  middle  of  March, 
1926.  She  has  proved  a success  in  every  respect.  Another  of 
about  13,500  tons  is  in  course  of  construction  at  Flushing.  Two 
new  motor  vessels  of  about  10,000  tons  each  were  ordered  for  the 
cargo  service. 

Java-New  York  Line. — This  line  is  a Combine  of  the  Ocean 
Steamship  Co.,  the  Netherland  Steamship  Co.,  the  Rotterdamsche 
Lloyd  and  the  Holland  America  Line.  The  existing  three-weekly 
service  from  Java  ports  to  New  York  and  return  was  increased 
from  June,  1926  to  a fortnightly  service  in  both  directions.  In 
the  sailing  schedule  Singapore  was  inserted,  whereas  steamers 
also  loaded  at  Penang  and  Port  Swettenham  whenever  sufficient 
inducement  was  offered.  For  this  combine  cargo  offering  for 
the  east  coast  of  America  was  not  unsatisfactory,  and  for  the 
return  journey  showed  an  increase  over  1925.  In  both  directions 
the  offer  of  tonnage  was  in  excess  of  the  requirement  of  the  exist- 
ing commercial  traffic  of  this  route.  The  Rotterdamsche  Lloyd 
made  six  trips  in  the  combine. 

The  Java-Bengal  Line,  which  is  a combined  service  of  the 
Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  “ Nederland  ” and  the  Rotterdamsche 
Lloyd,  maintained  a fortnightly  service  from  Java  ports  to 
Calcutta  and  vice  versa.  In  general,  cargo  was  plentiful,  though 
full  cargoes  were  not  always  obtained  after  the  seasonal  sugar 
shipments  were  over. 

Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  “ Nederland.” — During  the 
year  1926  the  regular  fortnightly  mail  service  was  maintained 
with  a fleet  of  seven  ships  between  Holland  and  Java  and  vice 
versa. 

In  1926  a motor  mail  vessel  was  added  to  the  service. 

Conditions  for  the  Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  “ Nederland  ” 
were  the  same  as  for  the  Rotterdamsche  Lloyd  inasmuch  as  they 
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are  sister  companies,  and  work  in  close  co-operation  in  all  matters 
concerning  passenger  and  cargo  traffic. 

During  the  year  24  outward  trips  were  made  by  mail  steamers 
and  52  by  freighters,  the  number  of  trips  homeward  being  25  by 
mail  and  47  by  freight  vessels. 

The  Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  “ Nederland  ” participated 
with  six  of  its  vessels  in  the  traffic  of  the  Java-New  York  Line 
from  the  Netherlands  Indies  to  America  and  vice  versa. 

Java-China-Japan  Line. — Fortnightly  services  were  main- 
tained throughout  the  year  by  the  Java  West  China  Line,  the 
Java  East  China  Line  and  the  Java- Japan  Line,  and  a monthly 
service  by  the  Java  South  China  Line. 

On  the  China  Lines  West  and  East,  freight  vessels  with 
passenger  accommodation  were  used.  The  regular  services  are 
from  Batavia  to  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  and  vice  versa,  and 
from  Sourabaya  via  Macassar  and  Balikpapan  to  Hongkong, 
Amoy,  Shanghai,  Chinwangtao  and  Dalny,  returning  to  Batavia 
and  Sourabaya  via  Keelung,  Amoy  and  Hongkong. 

The  monthly  service  of  the  South  China  Line  was,  in  December, 
1926,  increased  to  a three-weekly  service.  The  run  is  from  Java 
ports  via  Macassar  and  Balikpapan  to  Manila,  Swatow  and 
Hongkong,  while  on  the  return  journey  calls  are  made  at  Saigon 
for  cargoes  of  rice.  During  June-September  two  direct  sailings 
from  Canton  to  Java  and  vice  versa  were  carried  out  by  a small 
vessel  specially  chartered  for  the  purpose.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  there  was  no  need  for  this  service,  as  shippers  and  consignees 
again  showed  preference  for  the  usual  method  of  transhipment  at 
Hongkong  to  and  from  Canton,  and  consequently  it  was  dis- 
continued. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  year  the  freight  market  remained 
at  an  unsatisfactory  level,  due  to  the  excess  of  Japanese  tonnage 
on  the  Far  Eastern  runs. 

The  announcement,  as  a result  of  the  communistic  rising, 
that  the  Government  would  prohibit  the  display  of  fire-works  on 
the  New  Year’s  Eve  and  other  festive  seasons,  compelled  importers 
to  cancel  their  orders  in  China  for  rather  large  quantities  of  pyro- 
technics which  were  awaiting  shipment ; the  freight  market  was 
consequently  further  depressed  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  repeal  of  this  order  came  too  late  to  effect  shipments  in  1 926. 

No  adequate  inducement  existed  for  the  resumption  of 
sailings  on  the  Java  Pacific  Line,  as  in  both  directions  tranship- 
ments at  Hongkong,  from  the  many  trans-Pacific  liners,  is 
preferred  by  Java  merchants. 

Passenger  traffic  with  China  was  subject  to  repeated  fluctua- 
tions consequent  upon  political  trouble.  At  times  there  was  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  passengers  as  a result 
of  disturbances  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coastal  towns, 
while  at  other  times  there  was  a rush  of  emigrants  seeking 
an  opportunity  of  getting  away.  There  was  no  appreciable 
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interruption  in  the  supply  of  coal,  though  the  many  disturbances 
in  the  interior  of  China  constitute  a menace  to  the  regular  supply 
of  fuel. 

Netherlands  Steamship  Company  “ Ocean.” — During 
1926  this  company — Nederlandsch  Stoomvaart  Maatschappij 
Oceaan  ”■ — together  with  the  sister  companies,  the  Ocean 
Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation 
Co.,  Ltd.,  made  38  trips  to  Europe,  26  of  which  were  on  regular 
service,  while  37  of  its  vessels  arrived  in  the  Netherlands  Indies 
from  Europe. 

Offers  of  cargo  to  and  from  the  Netherlands  Indies  have  been 
far  from  satisfactory,  many  vessels  sailing  without  cargo.  An 
improvement  fortunately  set  in  during  the  last  month  of  the 
year,  thanks  to  a very  crowded  pilgrim  traffic. 

The  Ocean  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.,  made  seven  trips  to  New 
York  and  four  trips  from  New  York  to  the  Netherlands  India,  in 
the  Java-New  York  Combine. 

Two  motor-ships  were  added  to  the  fleet  in  1926. 

West  Australian  Joint  Service. — Ships  of  this  line  running 
from  West  Australia  to  Singapore  called  at  local  ports  in  both 
directions.  Freight  traffic  in  both  directions  still  remains  incon- 
siderable. 

Nanyo  Yusen  Kaisha. — This  company  maintained  a regular 
service  with  four  of  its  vessels  between  Japan,  China,  and  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  a total  of  18  round  trips  being  made.  Freight 
traffic  from  the  Far  East  to  Java  showed  an  increase  compared 
with  that  during  the  preceding  year  1925,  and  vessels  left  the 
Netherlands  Indies  with  full  loads  during  the  months  April,  May 
and  June. 

Asiatic  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  British  India 
Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd. — During  1926  both  these  com- 
panies completed  67  voyages  to  British  India  and  Burma,  the 
quantity  of  cargo  transported  being  500,000  tons  sugar  and 
25,000  tons  molasses.  Furthermore,  eight  vessels  arrived  at  local 
ports  from  Rangoon  with  37,000  tons  of  rice. 

Tourist  Ships. — During  the  year  under  review,  the  following 
tourist  ships  called  at  Batavia  : — Carinthis,  Empress  of  Scotland, 
Belgenland,  Franconia  and  Laconia. 

The  number  of  tourists  carried  by  these  vessels  was  2, 1 70. 

Deutsch  - Australische  Dampfschiffahrts  - Gesellschaft. 

Hamburg. — A report  received  from  the  local  agents  of  the  above- 
named  company  states  that  the  year  has  not  been  very  favourable, 
there  being  a general  shortage  of  cargo  from  local  ports  to  Europe 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year ; during  the  latter  half  of 
the  year,  however,  more  cargo  was  offering  and  conditions  im- 
proved. In  consequence  of  the  coal  stoppage  in  England,  a decided 
improvement  could  be  effected  in  freight  rates  from  Europe.  A 
regular  service  of  three  sailings  per  month  was  maintained,  and 
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three  new  vessels  were  put  into  service,  thus  bringing  the  fleet  up 
to  37,  with  a total  tonnage  of  208,453  gross  register  tons,  and  a 
carrying  capacity  of  318,196  tons. 

At  the  beginning  of  1926,  the  D.A.D.G.  acquired  all  the 
shares  of  the  Hugo  Stinnes  Lines,  and  in  November,  1926, 
amalgamated  with  the  H.A.P.A.G. — (Hamburg-Amerikanische 
Packetf ahrt  Aktien  Gesellschaf t) . A new  company,  the  Deutsch- 
Australische  Dampfschiffahrts-Gesellschaft,  of  Hamburg,  is  now 
carrying  on  the  business. 

The  Dodwell  Castle  Line  maintained  a monthly  service  from 
Netherlands  Indies  to  the  East  Coast  of  North  America.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  not  much  cargo  was  offering,  but  conditions 
improved  later  and  were  very  satisfactory  during  the  latter  months. 

The  Prince  Line  maintained  their  regular  monthly  sailings, 
and,  realising  the  need  for  a faster  service,  replaced  their  steamers 
with  five  twin-screw  motor  vessels,  the  first  of  these  being  the 
m.s.  Malayan  Prince,  which  loaded  at  Tandjong  Priok  on  May  31, 
1926.  These  vessels  have  reduced  the  duration  of  the  voyage  to 
New  York  from  56  days  to  45  days. 

The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha’s  service  to  London,  Rotterdam 
and  Hamburg  was  spasmodic,  and  their  activities  were  mostly 
confined  to  the  transport  of  copra  from  Macassar.  During  the 
months  July-September,  three  vessels  brought  cargo  from  Japan 
and  loaded  full  shipments  of  sugar  for  Calcutta  at  Java-Bengal 
Conference  rates. 

The  Singapore- Java- Australia  service  of  the  Burns  Philp 
Line  maintained  their  regular  monthly  service  for  passengers  and 
cargo.  The  first  motor  vessel  in  the  service  was  put  on  the  run 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Both  outward  and  inward  cargoes 
were  fairly  plentiful  up  to  the  closing  months  of  the  year,  when 
there  was  a falling  off  in  both  directions.  Conditions  for  the  new 
year  are  not  very  promising  ; it  is,  however,  to  be  expected  that 
more  cargo  will  be  available  for  shipment  towards  the  middle 
of  1927. 

For  the  many  other  shipping  companies  that  include  Nether- 
lands Indian  ports  in  their  regular  schedule,  or  send  only  occasional 
steamers  to  this  country  as  trade  activities  warrant,  there  is 
nothing  of  special  interest  to  report. 

Railways. 

The  number  of  enquiries  received  from  British  manufacturers 
of  locomotives  and  rolling-stock  desirous  to  market  their  products 
in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  has  prompted  the  writer  to  set  out 
in  a tabulated  form  the  most  important  data  concerning  railway 
transport,  in  the  hope  that  this  table  will  be  the  means  of  showing 
the  extent  of  railway  development  and  the  potential  demand 
for  railway  equipment. 

From  the  tables  given  in  Appendix  III,  it  will  be  seen  that 
railways  are  operated  by  the  State  and  by  limited  liability 
companies.  Purchases  on  behalf  of  the  State  are  made  by  the 
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Technical  Division  of  the  Purchasing  Department  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Colonies  at  The  Hague  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Director  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  State  Railways.  The 
head  offices  of  limited  liability  companies  are  centred  in  Holland, 
and  purchases  are  made  mostly  in  Europe,  though  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  local  managers  no  doubt  very  largely  influence 
the  directors  when  placing  their  orders. 

British  firms  desirous  to  compete  for  the  railway  equipment 
requirements  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  have  therefore  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  engineers  at  this  end  and  the  administration 
in  Holland. 

In  order  to  be  completely  conversant  with  requirements,  a 
visit  to  this  country  is  essential,  and  the  manufacturer  who  cares 
to  incur  the  expense  of  sending  an  engineer  to  Java  to  meet  the 
local  management  and  engineers  and  study  the  requirements  of 
the  various  railway  services  will  find  that  he  has  gained  a great 
advantage  over  his  competitors  when  tenders  are  called  for, 
because  from  his  personal  study  of  the  railway  system  and  existing 
equipment,  and  from  his  conversations  with  the  local  staff,  he 
will  learn  precisely  what  is  required,  and  even  be  able  to  suggest 
improvements  in  the  standard  equipment  which  will  coincide 
with  the  ideas  of  the  local  engineers. 

Sumatra  Railway. — The  South  Sumatra  Railway  line  has 
been  open  from  Palembang  to  Lahat  since  the  middle  of  1924, 
while  the  completion  of  the  line  now  under  construction  from 
Telok  Betong,  the  principal  South  Sumatra  port,  so  as  to  effect 
a junction  with  the  Palembang-Lahat  line  at  Praboemoelih,  is 
only  a matter  of  days. 

The  improvement  in  the  general  economic  condition  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  particularly  in  State  finances,  also 
the  encouragement  received  by  the  success  of  the  existing  line  as 
a means  of  developing  the  country,  has  induced  the  Government 
to  continue  their  policy  of  railway  construction. 

It  has  been  decided  to  extend  the  line  from  Lahat  to  Loeboek- 
klinggau,  thus  making  a further  step  towards  the  final  object, 
which  is  to  connect  the  three  ports  Telok  Betong,  Palembang  and 
Benkoelen.  The  new  section  will  bring  into  railway  connection 
with  a main  outlet  port  the  immensely  valuable  agricultural  land 
centring  around  the  villages  of  Tebingtinggi  and  Moearabliti,  and 
will  greatly  assist  in  the  development  of  a district  which  has  been 
handicapped  in  the  past  by  inadequate  lines  of  communication, 
transport  now  being  either  by  motor  truck  along  the  main  roads 
to  Palembang  or  Benkoelen,  which  though  serviceable,  has  proved 
costly,  or  by  motor  truck  t6  Moeara  Klingi  and  thence  by  paddle 
steamer  along  the  Moesi  River  to  Palembang.  Though  river 
transport  is  cheap — only  from  Is.  to  Is.  4 d.  per  136  lbs. — the 
additional  cost  to  Moeara  Klingi  by  road  is  so  high  that  transport 
by  rail  will  prove  considerably  more  economical ; further,  during 
periods  of  drought,  the  Moesi  River  is  only  navigable  as  far  as 
Moeara  Lakitam. 
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The  proposed  line  between  Lahat  and  Tebingtinggi  will  run 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  road  existing  between  these  two 
places,  but  will  be  much  shorter  than  this  ordinary  road,  which  is 
77  km.  long.  The  direct  railway  route  will,  when  constructed, 
be  66  km.  From  Tebingtinggi  the  proposed  railroad  will  run 
almost  parallel  to  the  existing  road  for  about  20  km.  to  Moearabliti, 
and  further  to  the  village  Moeara  Soeling,  where  it  will  branch  off 
westward  along  the  Bliti  valley  for  a distance  of  about  10  km., 
and  then  run  direct  to  the  terminus  Loeboeklinggau,  which  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  to  Soeroelangoen  and  Djambi 
and  that  leading  to  Benkoelen  from  Moearabliti.  From  Loeboek- 
linggau the  line  could  be  easily  extended  via  Trawas  to  Soeroe- 
langoen, and  further  to  Djambi.  The  question  of  this  extension 
will,  however,  need  further  investigation,  as  considerable  survey 
work  is  necessary.  Besides,  the  area  traversed  here  is  poorly 
developed  agriculturally.  The  cost  of  construction  of  the  new 
section  is  estimated  at  fl.  15,000,000,  for  which  an  appropriation 
of  fl.  1,000,000  has  been  made  in  the  1927  budget.  The  period  of 
construction  will  probably  be  four  years. 

Under  the  sub-title  “ Preliminary  Negotiations  ” in  the 
corresponding  chapter  of  the  report  issued  in  1924,  it  is  stated 
that  “ preliminary  negotiations  will  shortly  be  entered  into 
between  the  State  and  the  Netherlands  Indies  Railway  Company 
in  regard  to  the  construction  of  a new  line  between  Djocja  and 
Solo.”  An  agreement  to  that  effect  was  signed  on  July  1st,  1925, 
and  work  on  the  construction  of  the  new  line  was  commenced  on 
May  1st,  1926.  The  line  will  be  completed  within  a period  of 
three  years. 

Locomotives. — It  is  learnt,  on  reliable  authority,  that  the 
State  railways  are  in  want  of  new  locomotives,  and  that  a request 
has  been  sent  to  the  Ministry  for  the  Colonies  at  the  Hague  for 
the  delivery  of  1 8 locomotives  of  the  heavy  mountain  type  during 
1927  and  1928.  Tenders  will  be  called  for  in  Holland. 

Railway  Earnings. — The  draft  of  the  1927  budget  estimates 
the  receipts  from  the  State-operated  railways  for  1927  at 
fl.  77,050,000  66,580,000  for  the  Java  lines  and  fl  10., 470, 000 

for  the  Sumatra  and  Celebes  lines.  The  earnings  of  the  Java 
railways  in  1925  totalled  fl.  64,200,000.  It  is  expected  that 
takings  were  slightly  higher  in  1926  and  will  reach  the  figures 
budgeted  for  in  1927,  as  a higher  income  may  be  expected  from 
increased  molasses  transport  and  from  the  withdrawal  of  the 
present  freight  reduction  on  this  article.  Additional  freight  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  new  sugar  mill  to  be  erected  by  the 
Handels vereeniging  “ Amsterdam  ” at  Kentjong. 

Against  increased  earnings  there  will  be  additional  operating 
costs,  as  a much  larger  sum  will  need  to  be  spent  on  railway 
material  than  was  the  case  in  1925  and  1926,  during  which  time 
supplies  were  largely  drawn  from  stocks  on  hand  in  the  rail- 
way stores,  these  being  almost  exhausted  by  the  end  of  1926. 
Exploitation  expenses  in  1927  are  estimated  at  fl.  50,110,000; 
this  sum  is  higher  than  usual,  but  still  leaves  a considerable  excess 
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of  receipts  over  expenditure.  The  expected  surplus  for  1927  is 
fl.  26,940,000,  as  against  an  estimated  surplus  of  fl.  22,760,000  in 
respect  of  the  current  year. 

It  is  considered  that  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  offer  a good 
market  for  locomotives,  rolling-stock,  railway  material,  etc.,  and 
equipment.  Stocks  on  hand  are  unusually  low  ; extensions  in 
Sumatra  and  Java  will  absorb  further  equipment,  while  the 
continuation  of  the  electrification  plants  mentioned  previously  in 
this  report  means  that  extensive  purchases  will  be  made  of  electric 
motors,  carriages,  signalling  devices,  and  other  materials.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  orders  actually  placed  in 
the  Netherlands  Indies  are  small  and  are  given  to  local  engineering 
firms,  while  the  large  and  valuable  orders  are  given  out  in  Holland 

Harbours. 

Semarang. — The  construction  of  a deep-sea  harbour  at  Sema- 
rang, which  has  been  under  consideration  for  some  years, 
has  been  further  surveyed  during  the  current  year.  A private 
committee  appointed  to  consider  various  proposals  made  in  the 
past  estimate  the  cost  of  construction  on  modified  lines  at  between 
15  and  16  million  florins.  The  Semarang  municipality  strongly 
favour  the  plans  submitted  by  the  committee,  but  the  difficulty 
of  raising  the  necessary  capital  still  remains.  An  inter-depart- 
mental committee  commissioned  to  report  on  the  harbour  question 
at  Semarang  held  its  final  meeting  at  the  end  of  May,  1926 
Potent  words  in  the  findings  of  the  committee  are  : — 

1.  The  building  of  the  harbour  must  be  regarded  as  a useful  work. 

2.  It  is  considered  possible,  without  any  fear  of  detriment  from  such 

a course,  to  levy  dues  on  the  users  of  the  harbour,  so  as  to  make 
it  pay  its  way. 

3.  The  present  time  is  considered  very  suitable  for  undertaking  the 

work  of  construction,  and  prompt  action,  which  will  result  in 
the  harbour  being  built,  is  therefore  recommended. 

It  is  considered  that  the  cost  of  constructing  a harbour  where 
vessels  could  come  alongside  to  load  or  discharge  would  be 
prohibitive,  and  in  no  way  warranted  by  the  volume  of  business 
of  the  port.  The  present  proposition  only  involves  building  a 
sheltered  road  where  vessels  can  lie  and  discharge  or  load  into  or 
from  lighters  in  any  weather. 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether  the  expenditure  even  under 
the  present  modified  scheme  is  justified,  but  it  is  thought  fairly 
certain  that  after  the  favourable  report  of  the  Commission  men- 
tioned, the  scheme  will  be  carried  through.  To  enable  the  harbour 
to  be  self-supporting,  an  additional  annual  charge  of  at  least 
fl.  700,000  on  the  trade  of  Semarang  would  be  necessary,  which 
sum  is  considered  by  some  traders,  whose  interests  are  vested 
in  that  town,  to  be  in  excess  of  the  loss  entailed  by  delays  resulting 
from  bad  weather. 

Cheribon  Harbour. — The  advisory  committee  of  the  Cheribon 
Harbour  Board  have  recently  been  considering  the  danger  of 
the  fairway  to  the  Cheribon  roads — between  the  reef  and  the 
coast — silting  up  as  the  result  of  large  quantities  of  silt  brought 
down  by  the  River  Losari. 
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The  suggestion  to  eliminate  this  difficulty  by  dredging  was 
rejected  owing  to  the  high  costs  of  such  operations;  the  general 
opinion  expressed,  however,  was  that  it  was  high  time  something 
was  done.  The  shipping  bureau  have  been  requested  to  make  a 
complete  survey  of  the  position. 

Bandjermasin  Harbour. — Complaints  have  been  made  by  both 
shipping  companies  and  importers  at  Bandjermasin  regarding 
the  lack  of  go-down  accommodation  at  the  port.  At  first  the 
shortage  of  storage  rooms  was  attributed  to  increased  commercial 
traffic  consequent  on  the  rubber  boom,  but  on  investigation  the 
authorities  found  that  the  accommodation  available  was  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  increasing  trade  of  the  port.  The  director  of 
the  Sourabaya  Harbour,  under  whose  supervision  the  port  of 
Bandjermasin  is  placed,  has  been  instructed  to  prepare  plans  for 
the  erection  of  new  go-downs  within  the  harbour  grounds. 

Tjilatjap  Harbour. — In  reply  to  the  request  made  by  the 
Resident  of  Banjoemas  for  the  improvement  of  harbour  conditions 
and  facilities  at  Tjilatjap,  the  Government,  according  to  a recent 
announcement,  have  stated  that  the  considerable  expenditure 
which  such  work  of  improvement,  especially  the  deepening  of 
the  harbour  to  accommodate  ocean-going  vessels,  would  incur  is 
disproportionate  to  the  small  importance  of  the  port.  The 
reply  states  further  that  Tjilatjap  does  not  lie  within  the  route 
of  ocean-going  vessels,  so  that  steamers  call  there  only  when 
there  is  a considerable  quantity  of  cargo  to  be  loaded  or  discharged. 
Owing  to  the  limited  quantity  of  mass  products,  such  as  sugar, 
available  for  export  from  the  Banjoemas  Residency,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  port  will  appreciably  gain  importance  in 
the  near  future.  For  this  reason  the  Director  of  Public  Works 
does  not  consider  it  advisable  to  submit  any  special  proposals 
to  the  Government. 

Harbour  Improvements. — Various  appropriations  have  been 
made  in  respect  of  works  of  extension  and  improvement  in  local 
harbours  in  the  1927  budget. 

These  appropriations,  though  small  for  any  one  harbour,  show 
that  collectively  there  is  considerable  activity  in  harbour  con- 
struction, and  consequently  a demand  from  the  various  harbour 
boards  for  cement,  iron  and  steel,  building  materials,  roofing, 
asphalt,  water  pipes  and  other  articles  wanted  whenever  con- 
structional work  is  taken  in  hand.  Requirements,  whether 
imported  or  locally  produced,  will  be  purchased  principally  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  from  engineering  firms  or  general 
importers. 

Discharge  of  Cargo  into  Lighters  at  Sourabaya. — The 

Customs  authorities  at  Sourabaya  have  notified  importers  by 
circular  that  as  from  January  1st,  1927,  only  a certain  category 
of  goods  will  be  allowed  to  be  discharged  and  verified  aboard 
lighters  or  prauws  in  the  harbour.  The  goods  in  this  category 
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are  rice,  soya  beans,  manures,  coal,  coke,  cement,  timber,  tin  in 
sheets,  engine  oil  (in  drums  or  barrels),  coal  tar,  heavy  engine 
parts,  preserved  meats,  fresh  eggs,  live  animals,  goods  meant 
for  the  Navy,  State  Railway  Services  and  the  Government  Salt 
Briquette  Factory  in  Madura.  Other  imports  have  to  be  placed 
in  Government  warehouses,  and  after  having  been  passed  by  the 
Customs  authorities  may  be  removed  to  importers’  go-downs. 

Roads. 

Roads  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  are  constructed  and 
improved  by  the  central  government  and  by  provincial, 
district  or  municipal  councils ; also  by  the  native  rulers  of 
autonomous  provinces.  The  construction  of  public  roads  is 
nowhere  carried  out  under  public  tender ; private  contracts  are 
occasionally  given  for  the  removal  of  overburden  or  for  " cuttings  ” 
through  undulating  country ; also  for  the  collection  of  local 
material  (stone,  coral,  sand,  etc.),  for  constructional  purposes. 

In  the  annual  State  budgets,  and  in  the  budgets  of  district 
and  municipal  councils,  appropriations  are  made  to  meet  the 
cost  of  road  building  and  improvement,  as  far  as  the  financial 
resources  available  will  allow,  and  in  accordance  with  plans 
drawn  up  for  a general  scheme  of  improvement  in  road  communi- 
cations. 

Road  construction  under  State  control  is  entrusted  to  the 
Public  Works  Department.  Plans  and  maps  have  been  prepared 
for  constructions  and  improvements  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
Island  of  Sumatra,  the  Residency  of  West  Borneo  and  the 
Residency  of  South  and  East  Borneo. 

Plans  for  new  roads  and  the  improvement  of  existing  roads 
have  also  been  drawn  up  in  respect  of  decentralised  areas,  such 
as  provinces  and  districts  or  parts  of  districts,  of  which  may  be 
specially  mentioned  the  province  of  West  Java,  the  remaining 
districts  of  Java,  and  the  Minahassa  district  in  the  Residency 
of  Menado  (Celebes). 

Financial  support  is  granted  by  the  State  to  provinces  and 
decentralised  districts  for  the  construction  of  important  roads 
if  it  has  been  shown  that  such  construction  is  necessary  for 
the  general  advancement  of  the  people  and  their  commercial 
interests,  and  that  the  local  finances  are  inadequate  for  the 
purpose. 

Most  of  the  public  roads  are  metalled  or  gravelled  on  a 
foundation  of  river  stone  or  coral.  Owing  to  the  steady  growth 
of  motor  and  other  vehicular  traffic  in  recent  years,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  apply  improved  methods  of  construction  for 
roads  running  through  the  principal  towns  and  other  centres 
of  population,  especially  in  regard  to  surface  hardening.  Asphalt- 
concrete  and  asphalt-macadam  are  at  present  almost  exclusively 
used  for  roads  intended  to  carry  heavy  traffic,  while  surface 
asphalting  only  is  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  less  congested  roads. 
The  last-mentioned  method  of  hardening  the  surface  is  being 
increasingly  applied  to  the  main  country  highways.  Excluding 
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a single  experimental  section  the  use  of  concrete  only  has  not  been 
adopted.  Wood-paved  and  brick-paved  roads  are  unknown. 
The  construction  of  foundations  is  generally  of  the  Telford 
type. 

No  recent  figures  are  available  for  the  total  length  of  the 
roads  in  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  The  following 
table  has  been  supplied  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  with  the  reservation  that  it  is  not  completely 
up  to  date  : — 


District. 

Length  in  Kilometres. 

1st  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

3rd  Class. 

Java  and  Madura 

5,950 

9,145 

4,309 

Bali  and  Lombok 

479 

505 

272 

Sumatra 

4,465 

3,868 

673 

Banka  and  Dependencies 

100 

500 

473 

Billiton 

67 

411 

62 

Western  Division  of  Borneo 
Southern  and  Eastern  Division  of 

— 

— 

347 

Borneo 

152 

816 

685 

Menado 

316 

500 

630 

Celebes  and  Dependencies 

53 

1,663 

508 

Amboina 

— 

23 

30 

Ternate 

— 

12 

150 

Timor  and  Dependencies 

43 

11 

743 

11,625 

17,454 

8,882 

The  mechanical  appliances  imported  for  road  construction 
are  stone  breakers,  steam  rollers,  motor  rollers,  asphalt  mixers 
and  asphalt  spreaders.  Mechanical  shovels  and  diggers  are  not 
used.  Purchases — on  behalf  of  the  State — are  made  by  the 
Central  Purchasing  Department  (Indische  Centrale  Aanschaffings- 
dienst)  at  Bandoeng.  Public  tenders  are  called  for.  On  behalf 
of  provincial  and  district  councils  purchases  are  made  from 
locally  established  engineering  companies.  ,The  principal  supplying 
countries  are  the  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain  and 
Germany. 

The  requisite  hardening  materials  are  obtained  from  various 
sources.  As  regards  bituminous  cementing  material,  use  is 
largely  made  of  : — 

{a)  Road  tar,  which  is  gradually  giving  way  to  asphalt,  and 
is  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia, 
Holland  and  Germany  ; 

(b)  Natural  asphalt,  the  greater  part  of  which  now  comes 
from  Trinidad  and  Narco  via,  but  in  future  asphalt 
obtained  in  the  Island  of  Boeton  (Celebes)  will  be 
used  as  supplies  become  available  ; 
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(c)  Petroleum  asphalt,  which  is  imported,  also  asphalt 
produced  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  by  the 
Bataafsche  Petroleum  Maatschappij . 

In  order  to  obtain  a share  of  the  valuable  orders  given  by 
the  State  and  municipal  councils  for  road  materials  and  machinery, 
local  representation  is  essential.  Competition  for  these  orders  is 
extremely  keen  between  Dutch  and  foreign  firms  established 
in  this  country  or  represented  by  local  agents,  so  much  so  that 
although  the  demand  is  constant  and  valuable  contracts  are 
obtained  by  public  tender,  it  is  not  thought  that  there  is  at 
present  any  scope  here  for  further  suppliers  in  view  of  the  intense 
competition  already  existing. 

Road  Congress. — The  first  Road  Congress  was  held  at 
Bandoeng,  Java,  in  1924,  as  a result  of  which  the  Netherlands 
Indies  Road  Association  was  established,  the  purpose  of  this 
body  being  the  collection  and  publication  of  technical  and 
economic  data  in  the  sphere  of  road  management,  construction 
and  maintenance,  the  study  of  questions  connected  with  the 
same,  and  the  publication  of  results.  Further,  the  giving  of 
advice  in  connection  with  road  upkeep  and  the  arranging  of 
meetings  at  which  the  science  of  road  engineering  may  be 
discussed  at  length  on  the  basis  of  local  experience. 

In  conjunction  with  the  road  congress,  it  was  decided  that 
if  laboratory  tests  were  required,  they  should  be  undertaken 
at  the  Chemical  Laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works.  The  address  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  Road 
Association  is  c/o  Technical  University,  Bandoeng  (Java). 

Aviation. 

Civil. — The  request  made  three  years  ago  by  the  Koninklijke 
Luchtvaart  Maatschappij  (K.L.M.)  of  Holland  for  a conces- 
sion to  operate  a public  air  service  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  and  for  a subsidy  from  the  State  towards  this  object, 
is  still  under  consideration.  In  the  budget  appropriations  for 
1927  there  is  an  item  of  fl.  100,000  for  the  promotion  of  civil 
aviation  ; it  is,  however,  understood  that  this  sum,  which  is 
far  too  small  for  any  practical  use,  is  not  allotted  for  any  definite 
purpose,  but  merely  to  create  opportunity  for  a general  discussion 
in  the  People’s  Council  of  the  whole  question  of  a civil  air  service 
in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

Considerable  interest  is  now  evinced  in  civil  aviation,  and 
public  opinion  is  in  favour  of  a regular  service  being  inaugurated 
between  Batavia  and  Sourabaya,  and  between  Batavia  and 
Sabang,  so  as  to  connect  with  the  mail  steamers  at  their  first  or 
last  port  of  call  in  Netherlands  East  Indian  territory. 

The  President  and  Committee  of  the  Dutch  Indian  Association 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Aviation  have  most  carefully  considered 
ways  and  means  of  establishing  local  services,  either  by  the 
flotation  of  a sister  company  to  the  K.L.M.,  or  by  forming  a 
local  branch  of  the  Dutch  company  for  operating  air  routes  in 
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this  territory  ; the  whole  question,  however,  hangs  on  the  obtaining 
of  a State  subsidy,  as  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  local  service 
will  be  self-supporting  for  some  years. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  material  developments  in  the  sphere 
of  civil  aviation  in  Netherlands  India  will  take  place  until  the 
service  inaugurated  between  England  and  Karachi  is  extended  to 
Singapore,  when,  no  doubt,  the  Committee  which  has  the  interest 
of  aviation  in  this  country  so  strongly  at  heart  will  consider  ways 
and  means  of  linking  up  with  it. 

Military  ani  Naval  Aviation. — In  the  flying  services  of  the  army 
and  navy  very  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  and  flights  by 
aeroplanes  or  sea-planes,  singly  or  in  squadrons,  overlong  distances 
in  Java  and  to  the  Outer  Possessions  are  no  longer  occasional 
occurrences  in  connection  with  military  and  naval  manoeuvres. 
The  journey  from  Batavia  to  Sourabaya  and  vice  versa  has  been 
accomplished  by  sea-planes  in  under  four  hours. 

In  the  explanatory  memorandum  to  the  Netherlands  East 
Indian  budget  for  1 927,  it  is  stated  that  with  a view  to  maintaining 
material  of  the  naval  air  service  up  to  strength,  it  is  urgently 
necessary  to  purchase  six  sea  scouts  in  1927,  whereby  with  the 
receipt  of  machines  purchased  for  delivery  in  1 926,  the  number  to 
be  commissioned  for  service  during  the  year  will  be  made  up  to 
twenty-four.  It  is  further  stated  that,  in  order  to  increase  the 
offensive  power  of  this  branch  of  the  service,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  acquire  during  1927  six  bombing  machines  and  six  2-seater 
scout  machines. 

Broadcasting. 

There  is  no  regular  programme  of  broadcasting  in  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies,  though  arrangements  can  be  made  for  broad- 
casting concerts,  lectures,  etc.  A few  residents  have  installed  receiv- 
ing sets  and  at  times  are  able  to  listen  to  Australia  and  elsewhere. 

A syndicate  formed  locally  have  applied  to  the  State  for  the 
Java  broadcasting  rights,  and  their  application  has  received  the 
sympathetic  consideration  of  the  authorities.  The  concession 
would,  no  doubt,  be  granted  to  this  concern  if  the  terms  on  which 
it  is  offered  were  acceptable  to  them.  The  delay  in  coming  to  an 
agreement  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  syndicate  do  not  consider 
the  charge,  which  the  Government  propose  to  make  for  a licence 
to  operate  a receiving  set,  and  the  proportion  of  the  revenue  from 
such  a source  they  would  hand  over  to  the  syndicate,  high  enough 
to  enable  a broadcasting  company  to  be  run  on  a profitable 
commercial  basis,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  licence 
holders  would  in  all  probability  not  exceed  10,000.  In  the  general 
interests  of  the  public,  the  hope  must  be  expressed  that  a solution 
to  the  difficulties  met  with  will  be  found. 

Irrigation. 

The  securing  of  adequate  food  supplies  for  the  native  people 
is  at  all  times  receiving  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  known  that  Java  cannot  produce  sufficient  rice 
to  feed  her  30  millions  of  people,  and  that  supplies  have  to  be 
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•obtained  from  other  countries  ; production  can,  however,  be 
increased  by  irrigating  areas  that  suffer  from  the  lack  of  water 
during  the  dry  easterly  monsoon,  but  are  in  other  respects 
eminently  suitable  for  rice  growing.  The  success  of  the  now 
completed  Krawang  irrigation  scheme  has  encouraged  the  State, 
through  the  Public  Works  Department,  to  take  in  hand  othei 
irrigation  works  of  similar  magnitude.  Among  the  public  works 
sanctioned  to  be  undertaken  during  1927  is  the  construction  of 
reservoirs  and  water  conduits  in  connection  with  the  irrigating 
of  35,000  acres  in  South  Rembang. 

In  the  western  division  of  the  Batavia  residency  there  are 
large  tracts  of  land  now  privately  owned,  where  the  production  of 
rice  could  be  much  increased  if  adequate  supplies  of  water  could  be 
depended  upon  at  all  times.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  State  to 
buy  back  these  lands  from  their  present  owners  and  develop  them 
on  economic  lines,  which  will  enable  the  natives  to  produce  more 
food  crops.  The  first  consideration  for  this  object  is  to  create 
the  means  for  securing  an  adequate  water  supply  in  the  dry  season. 
In  the  budget  for  1927  2,750,000  florins  are  allotted  for  the 
re-purchase  of  land,  in  which  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  Djasinga  lands,  in  extent  23,630  bouws  and  forming  an 
important  part  of  the  area  to  be  irrigated  in  the  Tangerang 
district,  have  recently  been  purchased  from  the  British  holders 
for  1,600,000  florins.  A further  sum  of  7,500,000  florins  is 
earmarked  for  the  re-purchase  of  other  rice  lands. 

Irrigation  in  South  Celebes. — It  has  recently  been  announced 
that  the  Director  of  the  Public  Works  Department  in  company 
with  the  chief  engineer  of  the  irrigation  division  will  visit  the  South 
Celebes  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  carrying  out  large 
irrigation  works  in  the  Goa  plain  during  1 928,  as  a result  of  which 
an  area  of  50,000  acres  can  be  supplied  with  water. 

Prior  to  the  execution  of  this  big  project,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
determine  whether  the  cultivation  of  rice  over  an  extended  area 
in  South  Celebes  will  prove  remunerative.  This  is  all  the  more 
necessary,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
districts,  the  natives  of  the  Outer  Islands  do  not  show  anything 
like  the  same  interest  in  the  extensive  cultivation  of  rice  as  is 
shown  by  the  Javanese  and  Sundanese  in  Java.  Yet  another 
question  which  the  Director  of  Public  Works  will  consider  is  that 
regarding  the  construction  of  “ wadoeks,”  or  large  reservoirs,  which 
will  be  filled  during  the  westerly  monsoon  and  provide  a water 
reserve  during  the  easterly  monsoon.  It  is  known  that  it  was 
owing  to  an  inadequate  supply  of  irrigation  water  that  a well- 
known  sugar-growing  company  abandoned  the  idea  of  opening 
up  a plantation  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  in  South  Celebes. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Director  will  later  visit  Bali  and  Lombok 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  possibilities  of  further  improving  the 
transportation  and  irrigation  systems  in  these  islands. 
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VI.— NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

Iron. — To  a question  asked  in  the  People's  Council  for 
detailed  information  regarding  the  exploitation  of  the  known 
reserves  of  iron  ore  in  south-east  Borneo,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  blast  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  by  a syndicate 
to  be  formed,  in  which  the  State  were  to  be  shareholders 
and  joint  directors,  the  official  reply  was  given  that  a 
detailed  report  would  be  submitted  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Council  meanwhile  was  provisionally  informed  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Committee  for  the  promotion  of  industries  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  under  whose  auspices  the  Government 
delegate  on  this  Committee  had  been  sent  to  Europe  to  raise  the 
necessary  capital,  had  failed  completely  to  obtain  any  financial 
support,  both  in  respect  of  the  original  plan  which  involved  a capital 
of  72  million  florins  and  of  the  later  revised  plan  which  was 
restricted  to  the  development  of  the  area  for  the  export  of 
iron  ore  and  the  erection  of  a small  experimental  installation  for 
the  manufacture  of  coke  from  Poeloe  Laoet  coal  and  the  experi- 
mental smelting  of  the  ore.  The  capital  required  for  the  latter 
plan  was  3 million  florins,  and  its  object  only  to  ascertain  the 
technical  and  economic  possibility  of  exploiting  the  iron  field  on 
a profitable  commercial  basis,  so  as  to  obtain  more  data  for  justi- 
fying the  raising  of  the  large  capital  required  for  the  eventual 
and  complete  exploitation  of  this  huge  iron  deposit. 

The  impression  must  not  be  gained  that  the  exploitation  of 
these  fields  is  totally  abandoned  ; on  the  contrary,  the  Govern- 
ment delegate  has  again  left  for  Europe  with  the  object  of  bringing 
the  possibilities  of  the  field  for  profitable  development  and  the 
amended  terms  on  which  the  concession  will  be  granted  by  the 
State  again  to  the  notice  of  European  financiers. 

Asphalt  Deposits. — Agreements  have  been  made  between 
the  Government  of  the  Netherland  East  Indies  and  the  Mijnbouw 
en  Cultuur  Maatschappij  Boeton,  of  Amsterdam,  which  give  to 
this  company  the  rights  of  exploitation  of  the  asphalt  deposits 
in  the  Island  of  Boeton,  off  the  south-east  coast  of  Celebes,  for 
a period  of  30  years,  the  total  area  for  which  a concession  is 
granted  being  3,288  hectares.  Experiments  made  with  the  asphalt 
produced  show  that  it  is  quite  satisfactory  for  road-hardening 
purposes. 

Nitrogen  Syndicate. — At  the  last  general  meeting  of  the 
N.V.  Stikstof  Syndicaat,  the  objects  of  which  company  were 
mentioned  in  the  last  report,  it  was  announced  that  efforts  are 
still  being  made  to  obtain  the  necessary  capital  for  the  proposed 
manufacture  of  chemical  fertilizers  at  the  Mamasa  concession  in 
South  Celebes. 

China  Clay  Deposits. — The  question  of  the  local  manufac- 
ture of  cheap  chinaware  for  sale  to  the  native  population 
has  for  some  time  past  been  given  considerable  attention  by 
the  officials  of  the  Division  of  Industry  at  Buitenzorg,  who  are 
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prepared  to  grant  any  one  disposed  to  put  capital  into  such  a 
venture  all  the  information  at  their  command  and  any  technical 
assistance  available.  The  principal  requirement  for  the  profitable 
working  of  a pottery  industry  is  an  adequate  supply  of  a suitable 
raw  material.  Kaolin  has  been  found  in  commercially  exploitable 
quantities  near  Trenggalek,  in  the  Kediri  residency  of  Java, 
for  which  the  concession  rights  are  held  by  a Dutch  subject. 
Engineers  of  the  mining  service  have  recently  been  engaged  in 
prospecting  for  further  china  clay  deposits,  and  it  is  now  announced 
that  suitable  material  has  been  located  in  the  Island  of  Madoera 
and  in  yet  another  area  in  Kediri. 

Coal  and  Silver  in  Bantam. — During  the  period  of  the  late 
war  the  mining  service  carried  on  an  intensive  investigation  into 
the  whereabouts  of  coal  deposits  in  Java.  In  the  Bantam  district, 
West  Java,  a good  variety  of  coal  was  found,  also  lignite  deposits 
of  a useful  quality.  Exploitation  was,  however,  never  begun 
owing  to  the  lack  of  roads  and  transport  facilities.  The  Govern- 
ment, it  is  reported,  is  now  planning  the  extension  of  the  system 
of  roadways  in  Bantam,  which  extension  will  include  the  coal  areas 
discovered  on  the  south  coast  and  near  Bodjong  Manik  in  this 
residency,  so  that  a Government  coal  mining  industry  may  be 
established  in  Bantam  in  the  not  very  distant  future. 

Marble  Deposits  Discovered. — During  the  activities  of  the 
Forest  Department  in  the  mountain  areas  in  the  Klaten  and 
Imogiri  districts.  Mid  Java,  traces  of  natural  deposits  of  marble 
were  discovered  in  four  places.  The  marble  is  said  to  be  of  fine 
quality  and  beautifully  tinted  with  red,  green,  orange  and  other 
hues.  Samples  have  been  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Industry  and  Commerce  at  Buitenzorg.  An  investigation  will  be 
made  to  ascertain  the  possibilities  of  commercial  exploitation  of 
these  deposits. 


VII.— INDUSTRIES. 

In  local  industries  there  is  very  little  of  new  interest  to  record, 
beyond  the  mining  and  planting  activities  already  reviewed 
in  this  report. 

Paint  Factory. — A second  paint  factory  is  now  operating 
in  Sourabaya ; the  proprietors  are  a local  firm,  and  the  factory  is 
on  the  same  premises  as  their  soap  factory  at  Ngemplak.  The 
output  is  approximately  ten  tons  of  paint  a month. 

Textile  Factory. — In  September,  1926,  the  work  of  extending 
the  State-owned  textile  factory  in  the  Government  prison  at 
Cheribon  was  begun.  The  extensions  include  the  additions  of  two 
sheds — 50  metres  by  9 metres — which  will  be  fitted  with  the  requi- 
site machinery. 

Turpentine.— The  Government  turpentine  and  resin  factory 
at  Takengon,  in  the  residency  of  Acheen,  North  Sumatra,  announce 
that,  in  addition  to  local  sales,  approximately  70  tons  of  turpen- 
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tine  and  1 50  to  200  tons  of  resin  will  be  available  for  shipment  to 
and  disposal  in  Europe  during  1927. 

VIII.— SOCIAL  QUESTIONS. 

Cost  of  Living. — Further  falls  in  the  price  of  imported  rice 
and  dried  fish  have  slightly  reduced  the  cost  of  living  for  the 
native  population  ; the  benefit  derived  from  this  reduction  is, 
however,  partially  offset  by  a further  rise  in  the  price  of 
home-grown  products,  such  as  vegetables  and  fruit,  so  that  the 
cost  of  living  for  that  class  in  1 926  was  only  very  slightly  lower 
than  in  1925. 

For  Europeans,  although  certain  imported  articles  of  food  are 
cheaper  than  in  1925,  the  actual  cost  of  living  in  Batavia  shows 
no  decrease,  as  any  gain  from  lower  food  prices  is  offset  by  the 
higher  wages  asked  by  servants,  and  the  necessity  for  employing 
more  servants  to  do  the  work  which  was  carried  out  in 
former  years  by  a smaller  staff.  In  municipal  service  charges 
there  is  no  change  in  standard  rates. 

Figures  published  by  the  State  for  retail  prices  give  the  cost 
of  living  for  a European  family  as  165  per  cent,  in  1925,  as  against 
194  per  cent,  in  1922,  and  for  a native  family  as  166  per  cent,  in 
1925,  against  174  per  cent,  in  1922  ; these  figures  are,  however, 
only  “ the  index  number  of  the  retail  price  of  some  articles  of 
consumption/'  and,  though,  no  doubt,  an  indication  of  the 
movement  of  prices  in  principal  foodstuffs,  it  is  not  generally 
accepted  that  the  benefit  derived  from  the  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  living  for  a European  family  in  Java  is  equivalent  to 
as  much  as  29  points  since  1922.  For  natives  a reduction 
of  only  8 points  since  1922  seems  far  too  low,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  their  principal  article  of  food  is  rice,  which  is  con- 
siderably cheaper  now  than  four  years  ago. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  an  index  figure  for  the  cost 
of  living  for  a European  family,  as  so  much  depends  on  the 
position  occupied  by  the  head  of  the  family  and  the  style  of 
living  adopted.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  a 
European  who  adopts  an  Eastern  commercial  career  and  whose 
success  in  business  depends  very  largely  on  his  ability  to  get  on 
with  the  people  among  whom  he  resides,  cannot  afford  to  live 
the  life  of  a recluse.  He  must  take  part  in  the  social  activities 
and  sports  of  the  town  in  which  he  works,  and  also  uphold  the 
dignity  of  the  firm  he  serves ; to  do  this  he  must  be  adequately  paid. 
The  personal  touch  in  business  is  perhaps  more  important  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  than  in  any  European  country,  and  the 
employee,  who  mixes  with  the  business  community  on  an  equal 
social  footing  will  prove  a far  better  servant  to  his  principals 
than  the  man  who  lives  a retiring  life  either  from  choice  or  for 
the  want  of  the  means  to  do  otherwise. 

Labour. — The  period  under  review  has  seen  industrial  unrest 
in  Java  to  an  extent  never  previously  witnessed.  It  is  to  a 
very  large  extent  the  outcome  of  communistic  influence. 
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His  Excellency  the  late  Governor-General,  in  his  final  address 
to  the  People’s  Council,  made  the  following  remarks  : — 

“ Trade  Unions  which  submit  to  the  leadership  of  the  communists 
foment  strikes  for  communistic  purposes.  Such  strikes,  however,  do 
not  further  the  interests  of  the  workers,  who,  on  the  contrary,  stand  to 
lose  a great  deal  in  consequence,  as  was  demonstrated  by  the  strikes  in 
the  Sourabaya  industrial  area.  It  is,  however,  the  Government's  intention 
that  a remedy  shall  be  found  for  abuses  prevailing  either  in  industrial 
circles  or  elsewhere,  and  that  conditions  shall  be  improved  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  strikes  were  over  in  Sourabaya, 
the  Labour  Office  was  instructed  to  institute  an  examination  into  the 
industrial  conditions  in  that  locality.  This  inquiry  has  now  been  con- 
cluded, and  its  report  may  be  expected  to  be  issued  very  shortly,  when  it 
will  be  published.  From  information  received,  the  Labour  Office  concludes, 
as  a result  of  its  inquiry,  that  the  industrial  strikes  in  Sourabaya  were 
prepared  and  led  by  communists,  and  that  their  aim  was  to  involve  further 
trades  and  departments,  and  to  cause  the  strikes  in  Sourabaya  and  else- 
where to  develop  into  a great  general  strike  extending  to  the  westward. 
This  attempt  failed  owing  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  authorities.  As 
soon  as  the  Government  are  in  possession  of  the  report  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision  will  arise,  and  if  answered  in 
the  affirmative  those  measures  that  can  suitably  be  taken  will  be  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  People’s  Council.  The  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  the  Labour  Office  are  that  the  general  conditions  are  not  unfavourable." 

The  report  referred  to  has  now  been  published,  and,  although 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  in  any  way  justifies  the  attitude 
taken  up  by  the  leaders  of  the  strike,  there  was  possibly  some 
justification  for  the  workers  bringing  the  conditions  under  which 
they  live  and  work  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities.  The  housing 
conditions  of  the  labourers  were  of  the  poorest,  and  there  appears 
to  have  been  a complete  absence  of  sympathy  between  employers 
and  employees.  No  doubt,  had  the  grievances,  which  were 
genuine,  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities  in  a legiti- 
mate manner,  a sympathetic  hearing  would  have  been  obtained, 
and  the  conditions  remedied  before  the  communistic  influence 
had  got  to  work. 

Expert  officials  of  the  Labour  Office  have  been  sent  to  Soura- 
baya to  investigate  further  the  conditions  existing,  and  no  doubt 
their  recommendations  will  be  speedily  put  into  effect  and  result 
in  the  grievances  of  genuine  workers  being  adjusted. 

Legislation. — The  regulations  concerning  the  restriction  of 
child  labour  and  the  night  work  of  women  have  been  promulgated 
and  enforced.  A further  decree  dealing  with  restrictions  and 
protection  of  the  labour  of  juveniles  employed  on  board  sea-going 
vessels  has  been  issued. 

After  a detailed  inquiry  the  regulations  concerning  fire-work 
factories  were  strengthened.  In  view  of  the  ever-increasing 
scope  for  further  betterment  in  the  condition  under  which  labour 
is  employed,  it  is  intended  to  increase  the  staff  of  the  Labour 
Office  and  the  number  of  labour  inspectors. 

Unemployment. — There  is  no  unemployment  amongst  the 
lower  classes,  who  can  usually  find  work  if  they  want  to.  Improved 
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financial  and  economic  conditions  have  resulted  in  greater  com- 
mercial activity,  so  that  work  has  been  obtained  by  Europeans 
and  educated  natives  who  were  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  trade 
depression  of  a few  years  ago. 

Labour  Force  on  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra. — To  all  who 

have  invested  in  the  agricultural  industries  of  the  east  coast  of 
Sumatra,  a review  of  the  labour  force  available  will  be  of  interest, 
while  an  important  indication  of  the  development  and  pros- 
perity of  the  province  is  the  total  number  of  labourers  working  on 
the  estates. 

Since  1 924  the  tendency  has  been  to  increase  the  labour  force, 
but  there  is  even  now  a shortage  of  labour  on  the  plantations 
in  Deli,  and  the  supply  is  hardly  keeping  pace  with  the  demand. 
The  Deli  Emigration  Office  in  Java  has  in  hand  at  the  moment 
requests  for  the  supply  of  30,000  labourers. 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  average  number  of 
contract  coolies  employed  during  the  past  three  years  and  on 
September  30th,  1926  : — 


. — 

Chinese. 

Javanese. 

Tamils. 

Sundry. 

Total. 

Men. 

1 

Women. 

Average  1923 

28,654 

107,682 

35,791 

1,702 

72 

173,901 

Average  1924  . . 

27,477 

108,019 

37,269 

1,644 

72 

175,481 

Average  1925  . . 

26,791 

122,909 

45,407 

1,518 

17 

196,669 

Sept.,  1926 

27,733 

137,644 

49,819 

1,316 

17 

216,603 

In  addition,  there  were  on  September  30th,  1926,  23,745  free 
labourers  (in  accordance  with  the  Statute  of  1911,  No.  540)  and 
15,512  discharged  labourers,  so  that  the  total  of  estate  labourers 
on  that  date  was  255,860. 

Immigration. — Immigration  figures  for  1926  for  the  whole 
of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  are  not  yet  available,  but  that  a 
considerable  influx  of  Europeans  and  foreign  Asiatics  took  place 
during  the  year  is  shown  by  the  Batavia  figures,  which  give  the 
number  admitted  at  the  port  of  Tandjong  Priok  as  11,426.  Of 
this  total  3,260  were  Hollanders,  569  other  Europeans,  167 
Japanese,  3,730  Chinese,  and  437  foreign  Asiatics. 

The  increase  in  Chinese  immigrants  is  noticeable,  and  may  be 
attributed  to  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  China.  A 
landing  fee  of  100  florins  is  exacted  from  all  persons  entering, 
but  in  the  case  of  wives  and  children,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
husband  or  father  is  resident  in  the  country,  the  fee  paid  is 
refunded  ; this  concession  also  applies  to  all  persons  who  remain 
here  less  than  six  months.  One  favourable  outcome  of  the  landing 
tax  is  that  only  the  better  elements  among  Chinese  emigrants  go 
to  Netherlands  India.  Undesirable  persons,  without  visible 
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means  of  support,  are  banished  from  this  country,  the  number 
so  expelled  in  1925  being  116,  including  12  Dutchmen  and  7 
other  Europeans. 

Emigration. — In  1926  over  80,000  native  emigrants  left 
Java  for  the  Outer  Islands  and  foreign  countries.  Destinations 
abroad  are  principally  Surinam  and  British  Malaya.  Emigration 
to  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Federated  Malay  States  is  increasing. 

Mecca  Pilgrims. — A considerable  increase  is  noted  in  the 
number  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  particularly  so  from  the  prosperous 
districts  of  Sumatra. 

Education. — Funds  are  available  for  a more  extensive  and 
accelerated  development  of  the  school-building  programme  during 
1927.  The  extensions  refer  to  schools  for  native  children  and 
preparatory,  elementary,  and  secondary  schools  for  European 
children. 

In  1926,  300  new  public  elementary  schools  were  completed 
or  under  construction ; this  number  is  increased  to  450  in  the 
1927  programme.  The  State  are  willing  to  undertake  still  greater 
extensions  provided  that  the  population  concerned  evince 
adequate  interest  in  the  educational  facilities  already  available. 

A number  of  measures  have  been  put  in  hand  for  the  purpose 
of  higher  education,  with  a view  to  complying  with  the  require- 
ments for  a sound,  efficient,  and  rational  education  for  those  who 
intend  to  follow  higher  courses  of  study.  An  increase  in  the 
number  of  existing  secondary  institutions  is  considered  impera- 
tive if  an  adequate  supply  of  proficient  candidates  for  technical 
colleges  and  universities  is  to  be  secured.  In  1925  the  first 
executive  measures  were  taken  for  the  establishment  of  the  Medical 
University.  A proposal  has  been  made  for  the  formation  in  1927 
of  the  first  Dental  College. 

Public  Health. — During  the  period  under  review  hygienic 
conditions  were,  on  the  whole,  favourable.  No  abnormal  increase 
of  the  mortality  was  observed  and  no  unusual  epidemics  broke 
out.  A minor  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  in  Batavia  in 
October  and  November,  1926;  adequate  inoculation  stations 
are  provided  by  the  public  health  authorities,  and  at  no  time 
did  the  disease  assume  the  proportions  of  an  epidemic.  It 
is  noticeable  that  among  Europeans  those  most  susceptible  to 
typhoid  are  young  men  who  have  recently  arrived  in  the  country, 
for  which  reason  it  is  suggested  that  those  visiting  Java  for  the 
first  time,  or  returning  after  a protracted  stay  in  Europe,  should 
take  the  precaution  of  being  inoculated  against  typhoid  before 
sailing. 

In  February,  1925,  the  Eastern  Bureau  of  the  Health  Section 
of  the  League  of  Nations  was  established  in  Singapore.  This 
Bureau  maintains  a regular  telegraphic  service  of  information 
concerning  contagious  diseases  breaking  out  in  the  principal  ports 
of  the  far  east,  and  thus  promotes  the  interests  of  public  health 
as  well  as  those  of  trade  and  shipping 
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APPENDIX  I — continued. 
Exports,  1925 — continued. 
(Merchandise  exported  on  private  account). 
{In  1,000  guilders.) 
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APPENDIX  II. 


Explanatory  Notes  to  Tables  of  Rubber  Exports. 

1 . All  export  figures  for  the  Netherland  East  Indies  are  given  in  metric 
tons  of  1,000  kg. 

2.  No  allowance  is  made  for  moisture  and  impurities  in  so-called 
native  rubber. 

3.  Sub-total  means  the  total  from  January  up  to  and  including  the  last 
months  for  which  returns  are  published,  and  compares  with  the  same 
period  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

4.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Java  and  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra 
are  the  centres  of  Estate  rubber  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Table  IV 
gives  a rough  estimate  of  the  export  of  plantation  rubber ; the 
remainder  can  be  looked  upon  as  the  figures  for  the  export  of  native 
rubber. 

5.  All  figures  given  in  Appendix  II  were  compiled  and  published  by 
the  Netherlands  Indian  Rubber  Trade  Association,  and  are  reproduced 
by  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  with  their  authority  and  without 
responsibility. 


Netherlands  East  Indies — Rubber  Exports, 
Table  I. — Summary  of  Exports. 

Madura.  (in  metric  tons.) 
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APPENDIX  II — continued. 
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APPENDIX  II — continued. 
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Reports  by  H.M.  Trade  Commissioners,  Commercial  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Officers  on  commercial  and  financial  conditions  in  the  following 
countries  issued,  or  in  course  of  preparation,  by  the  Department  of 
Overseas  Trade. 


A. — During  the  year  1926. 


Argentina 

2s.  64.  (2s.  Id.) 

Guatemala,  Honduras, 

Austria 

Is.  6 d.  (Is.  Id.) 

and  El  Salvador 

2s.  Qd.  (2s.  Id.) 

Belgian  Congo  . . . 

Is.  64.  (Is.  Id.) 

Hungary 

Is.  64.  (Is.  Id.) 

Belgium 

4s.  0 d.  (4s.  2d.) 

Italy  

3s.  Qd.  (3s.  84.) 

Bolivia  ... 

6d.  (6*4.) 

Japan  

2s.  64.  (2s.  Id.) 

Brazil  

... 

2s.  Qd.  (2s.  Id.) 

Netherlands  

3s.  04.  (3s.  24.) 

Bulgaria 

Is.  0 d.  (Is.  0 id.) 

Newfoundland 

2s.  34.  (2s.  44.) 

Chile  

2s.  6d.  (2s.  Id.) 

Panama  and  Costa  Rica 

Is.  04.  (Is.  0*4.) 

China  

... 

2s.  0 d.  (2s.  Id.) 

Paraguay  

Is.  04.  (Is.  0*4.) 

Cuba  

Is.  0 d.  (Is.  0*4.) 

Philippine  Islands 

...94.  (9*4.) 

Dominican  Republic  and 

Portugal... 

Is.  64.  (Is.  Id. ) 

Hayti 

... 

Is.  Qd.  (Is.  Id.) 

Roumania 

2s.  04.  (2s.  14.) 

East  Africa 

Is.  6 d.  (Is.  Id.) 

Spain  

2s.  64.  (2s.  74.) 

Ecuador  ... 

... 

Is.  Qd.  (Is.  0 id.) 

United  States  of  America 

3s.  64.  (3s.  84.) 

Egypt  

Is.  Qd.  (Is.  Id.) 

Uruguay  

...  94.  (9*4.) 

Germany 

4s.  Qd.  (4s.  8 4.) 

Venezuela  

Is.  04.  (Is.  0*4.) 

Belgium 

Brazil 
Canada  ... 
Canary  Islands  ... 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 

Egypt  

Estonia 

Finland 

France  

Italy 

Latvia 

Netherlands 


B. — During  the  year  1927. 


4s.  Qd.  (4s.  8 d.) 
Is.  6 d.  (Is.  Id.) 

2s.  6 d.  (2s.  Id.) 
Is.  04,  (Is.  Id.) 
(In  preparation.) 

Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 
(In  preparation.) 
Is.  0 d.  (Is.  0 *4.) 
(In  preparation.) 

7s.  6 d.  (7s.  9 d.) 
(In  preparation .) 
(In  preparation.) 
(In  preparation. 


Netherlands  East  Indies 
New  Zealand 

Norway 

Palestine  

Peru  ...  

Poland 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

Roumania  

Siam  

Switzerland  

Report  on  the  Japanese 
Cotton  Industry 


(See  Cover.) 
2s.  0 d.  (2s.  Id.) 
(In  preparation.) 
Is.  0 d.  (Is.  0 *4.) 
2s.  0 d.  (2s.  Id.) 

Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 
(In  preparation.) 
(In  preparation- ) 
Is.  64.  (Is.  Id.) 
Is.  64.  ( Is.  Id.) 

2s.  0 d.  (3s.  2d.) 


Annual  subscription  for  the  above  reports,  including  postage  to  any 
part  of  the  world,  £3. 


Survey  of  Overseas  Markets,  based  on  information  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Overseas  Trade  and  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  Committee 
on  Industry  and  Trade  : with  an  introduction  by  the  Committee.  1925. 
Prices,  6s.  net  (6s.  9i.). 


( The  above  publications  can  be  obtained  from  the  addresses  given  on  the 
title-page  of  this  Report.  All  prices  are  net,  and  those  in  parentheses  include 
postage.) 
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The  Borneo  Company, 

LIMITED. 

HEAD  OFFICE: 

28,  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.3. 


BATAVIA. 

SAMARANG.  SOURABAYA. 

PALEMBANG.  PONTIANAK. 

MANAGING  AGENTS: 

The  Haboko  Tea  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sumatra* 


BATAVIA  : Lloyd’s  Agents. 

PALEMBANG : Agents  for  General  Motors,  Ltd. 

Importers  of  General  Merchandise  and  Machinery, 
Agents  for  All  Classes  of  Insurance. 

Also  Branches  at  Singapore,  Penang,  Ipoh, 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Bangkok,  Chiengmai, 
Kuching  and  Sibu. 


Estate  and  Mining  Agents. 

Exporters  of  Produce,  Rice,  Timber,  etc. 

Brick,  Firebrick  and  Earthenware  Pipe  Manu- 
facturers. 

Fire,  Life,  Marine  and  Motor  Car  Insurance 
Agents. 

Steamship  and  Shipping  Agents. 

Teak  Concessionnaires. 

Saw  Millers. 

Lloyd’s  Agents  at  Bangkok  and  Kuching. 


ANDREW  WEIR  & CO 

SHIPOWNERS, 


Tank  Steamer  Owners,  Nitrate  Merchants,  Shippers  of  Nitrate  to  all  parts  of 
the  World,  Coal  Exporters,  Importers  and  Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers. 


THE  BANK  LINE,  LTD. 


OPERATING  THE  FOLLOWING  SERVICES— 


American  and  Indian  Line.  — Calcutta, 
Chittagong,  Rangoon,  and  Colombo  to 
Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


London,  Port  Elizabeth,  Mossel  Bay 
and  Capetown. 


American  and  Indian  Branch  Service. 

— Rangoon,  Chittagong,  Madras,  Madras 
Coast,  Colombo  and  Malabar  Coast 
(filling  up  if  necessary  at  Aden  and  Port 
Sudan)  to  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 


Indian  Chilian  Line. — Calcutta,  Ran- 
goon and  Singapore  to  West  Coast  of 
South  American  Port. 


American  and  Oriental  Line. — New 
York  to  Straits  Settlements,  Hong 
Kong,  Philippines,  China  and  Japan, 
and  vice  versd. 


Oriental  African  Line. — Carrying  pas- 
sengers and  cargo  from  Hong  Kong, 
Bangkok,  Singapore  to  Mauritius,  Dela- 
goa  Bay,  Durban,  East  London,  Port 
Elizabeth,  Mossel  Bay  and  Capetown, 
and  vice  versd.  Taking  cargo  on 
through  Bill  of  Lading  from*  Japan  and 
China. 


Bombay  American  Line. — Bombay  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


Calcutta  to  River  Plate  Ports. — Cal- 
cutta to  Monte  Video,  Buenos  Aires, 
Rosario  and  Bahia  Blanca. 


Persian  Gulf. — General  merchants.  Ex- 
port and  Import.  Frequent  sailings 
from  Busreh  and  Bushire  to  U.K.  and 
Continent.  m 


Regular  River  Service  between  Bagdad 
and  Busreh. 


Indian  African  Line. — Carrying  pas- 
sengers and  cargo ; including  in  its 
itinerary  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  Colombo, 
Beira,  Delagoa  Bay,  Durban,  East 


Regular  Sailings  from  Australia  to  Chile. 
Regular  Sailings  from  Australia  to  Java. 
Regular  Sailings  from  Australia  to  Peru.  ' 


Fop  Freight  and  Particulars  apply  to— 

ANDREW  WEIR  & CO  •j  Bury  Street,  London,  E.C.  3.  j 


HONG  KONG 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


. . . . The  Bank  Line,  Ltd.  1 1 

Bank  Line  Transport  & Trading  Co.  ! 

(Capt.  W.  R.  Kennedy,  Lloyd’s  Agent),  j 

NEW  YORK..  ..  ..  . . ..  ..  ..  Boyd,  Weir  & Sewell  Incptd. 

BUENOS  AIRES  . . . . . . . . . . . . Chadwick,  Weir  & Co.,  Ltd. 

PARIS  and  ALGIERS Cie  Venture- Weir  (S.A) 


SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 
VALPARAISO 
DURBAN,  NATAL. 
BUSREH  . . 
BAGDAD  . . 
MIDDLESBRO’ 
GLASGOW  .. 


Andrew  Weir  & Co. 
Andrew  Weir  & Co, 
Andrew  Weir  & Co, 
Andrew  Weir  & Co. 
Andrew  Weir  & Co. 
Andrew  Weir  & Co. 


Andrew  Weir  & Co. 
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BY 

H.  A.  N.  BLUETT, 

Commercial  Agent,  Batavia. 


LONDON : 


PUBLISHED  BY  HIS  MAJESTY'S  STATIONERY  OFFICE. 

To  be  purchased  directly  from  H.M.  STATIONERY  OFFICE  at  the  following  addresses: 
Adastral  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2;  120,  George  Street,  Edinburgh; 

York  Street,  Manchester;  1,  St.  Andrew’s  Crescent,  Cardiff; 

15,  Donegall  Square  West,  Belfast ; 
or  through  any  Bookseller. 


1929. 

Price  3s.  0 d.  net . 


BRITISH 


MEDITERRANEAN 

EGYPT 

INDIA 

PERSIAN  GULF 
CEYLON 
BURMA 
SIAM 
STRAITS 


INDIA 


% 


s 


AUSTRALI 
NEW  ZE, 

E £»S  AF 
CHINA 
JAPAN 
MAN  I 
MAURITt 
Etc. 


NEW  ZEALAND  & ASSOCIATED  LINES 


HAIL,  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICES 

P.  & O.  and  B.I.  Tickets  interchangeable , also  Tickets  of 
P.  & O.,  Orient,  New  Zealand  Shipping  and  Union 
Companies . All  sailings  subject  to  change , with  or 
without  notice. 

1.  *London  and  Marseilles  to  Bombay,  Karachi  and  Persian  Gulf. 

2.  London  to  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 

3.  fi-cmckm  & Marseilles  to  Malta,  Ceylon,  Straits,  China,  Japan  and 

Australia. 

4.  ^London  and  Marseilles  to  Port  Sudan,  East  and  South  Africa. 

5.  t London  to  Queensland. 

6. **London(cargo)and  Southampton  (passengers)  to  NewZealandand 

(by  transhipment,  passengers  only)  Australia  (via  Panama  Canal). 

7.  f United  Kingdom  (by  any  Atlantic  line)  alternately  via  Vancouver 

and  San  Francisco  to  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 

8. **London  (one  class  only,  third  class  rates)  to  Australia,  alternately 

via  Suez  Canal  and  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

♦Weekly  tFortnightly.  **Three-weekly.  jFour-weekly  ^Occasionally. 


ADDRESS 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4 & 5.— For  Passage,  P.  & O.  House  (Manager,  F.  H.  Grosvenor), 
14-16,  Cockspur  St.,  S.W.l;  Freight  or  General  Business,  F.  & O.  & B.  I. 
Offices,  122,  Leadenhall  St.,  London,  E.C.3. 

No-  6. — J.  B Westray  & Co  , Ltd,,  138.  Leadenhall  St.,  London,  E.C.3,  or  the 
Trans-Pacific  Passenger  Agency,  Ltd.  (W.  L.  James,  General  Manager). 
14.  Cockspur  Street  (first  floor),  London,  S.W.l. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  OVERSEAS  TRADE. 
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In  various  parts  of  the  Empire  in  which  at  present  there  are  no  com- 
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2.  In  Foreign  Countries. 

(a)  The  Commercial  Diplomatic  Service  attached  to  the  British  Diplomatic 

Missions. 
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Secretaries  ” in  the  two  lower  grades.  They  are  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
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The  Commercial  Diplomatic  Officer  has  general  supervision  over  the 
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tion of  these  two  services,  a complete  network  of  Government  commercial 
representatives  is  thrown  over  foreign  countries. 

The  Department  is  represented  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  N.  Bluett,  Commercial  Agent,  Batavia,  Java. 

( h ) The  British  Consular  Service. 
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undertakes  duties  of  a similar  character. 
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COMMERCIAL  SUMMARY. 


Area. — The  land  surface  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  190,015,200 
hectares,  or  733,681  square  miles,  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Square  miles. 


Java  and  Madura  ...  ...  ...  50,752 

Sumatra  ...  ...  ...  ...  163,145 

Dutch  Borneo  ...  ...  ...  206,819 

Celebes  ...  ...  ...  ...  48,060 

Rest  of  Archipelago  ...  ...  264,905 


Population. — -According  to  the  1920  census,  the  population  is  49,350,834, 


divided  as  follows  : — 

Java  and  Madura  ...  ...  ...  34,984,171 

Sumatra  ...  ...  ...  ...  5,852,135 

Dutch  Borneo  ...  ...  ...  1 ,626,000 

Celebes  3,108,337 

Rest  of  Archipelago  ...  ...  3,780,190 


Languages. — The  official  language  is  Dutch.  The  native  languages  are 
Malay,  Sudanese  and  Javanese.  (English  and  German  are  used  extensively 
for  commercial  correspondence.) 

Monetary  Unit. — The  monetary  unit  is  the  Guilder  or  Florin  of  100  cents, 
equivalent  to  Is.  8d.  at  the  gold  parity  of  fl.  12-10  to  £1. 

The  Java  Bank  charter  of  1922  grants  to  the  Java  Bank  the  exclusive 
right  for  a period  of  15  years  to  issue  bank  notes,  provided  that  they  are  of  no 
lower  denomination  than  fl.5.  Notes  issued  and  in  circulation  are  for  fl.5, 
fl.10,  fl.20,  fl.25,  fl.30,  fl.40,  fl.50,  fl.100,  fl.200,  fl.300,  fi.500  and  fl.  1,000.  They 
are  legal  tender,  and  to  be  accepted  as  such  under  the  ruling  of  a law  passed  on 
August  5th,  1914,  and  published  in  Official  Gazette  No.  537. 

Treasury  currency  notes  for  fl.l  and  fl.2-50  are  issued  by  the  Government. 

Weights  and  Measures. — The  metric  system  is  in  use  : — 


1 Paal  (in  Java) 

1 Paal  (in  Sumatra) 
1 Square  Paal  ... 

1 Bouw  ... 


= 1,507  metres. 

= 1,852  metres. 

= 227  hectares =7, 096  square  metres=320 
bouws=561  • 18  acres. 

= 1 -7537  acres. 


1 Katti  . . . 
100  Katties 
1 Gantang 
14  Gantangs 
1 El 


= 0*6176  kg.  = l*36  lbs. 
= 1 picul=61*76  kg. 

= 8 batoks. 

= 1 picul. 

= 27  inches. 


i 

Railway  Mileage. — (December  31st,  1926)  State-owned,  4,177  kilometres, 
divided  as  follows  : — i 


Gauge 

Kilo- 

M. 

metres. 

In  Java 

1*067 

2,755 

0*6 

120 

In  West  Sumatra  ... 

1*067 

284 

In  South  Sumatra 

1*067 

460 

In  Atjeh,  North  Sumatra 

0*75 

511 

In  South-West  Celebes  ... 

1*067 

47 

The  length  of  privately  owned  railway  and  tramway  lines  open  for  traffic 
is  7, 167  kilometres,  of  which  the  gauges  vary  from  0 • 7 m.  to  1 • 188  m. 
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Mercantile  Marine. — Vessels  registered  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
! (latest  available  figures)  : — 

Cubic  metres 


(1)  Steam  and  motor  vessels — 

{a)  Provided  with  Certificate  of 

Vessels. 

net. 

Registry 

193 

540,015 

( b ) Annual  passports 
(2)  Sailing  vessels — 

(a)  Provided  with  Certificate  of 

56 

2,068 

Registry 

12 

3,270 

( b ) Annual  Passports 

5,375 

122,971 

Principal  Ports. — 

In  Java  : — Batavia,  Sourabaya,  Semarang,  Cheribon  and 

Tjilatjap. 

In  Sumatra  : — Belawan,  Padang,  Palembang,  Telok  Betong,  Benkoelen 
and  Sibolga.  Also  the  free  port  Sabang  (North  Sumatra). 

In  Celebes  : — Macassar  and  Menado. 

In  Dutch  Borneo  : — Bandjermassin,  Pontianak  and  Balikpapan. 

In  Dutch  New  Guinea  : — Merauke. 

Foreign  Trade. — The  balance  of  trade  is  much  in  favour  of  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies. 


(Unit : Million  florins). 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Total  Imports* 

652 

703 

863 

924 

927 

Total  Exports* 

1,388 

1,557 

1,813 

1,599 

1,644 

2,030 

2,260 

2,675 

2,523 

2,571 

Excess  of  Exports  over 

Imports 

736 

854 

949 

675 

717 

Imports  from  Foreign  Countries. — The  leading  supplying  countries,  in  order 
of  importance,  are  : — Holland,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  United  States  of  America 
and  Germany. 

There  are  also  heavy  imports  from  Singapore,  but  mostly  transhipment 
goods  from  various  foreign  countries. 

Exports  to  Foreign  Countries. — The  leading  consuming  countries  in  order  of 
importance,  are  : — Holland,  United  States  of  America,  British  India,  Great 
Britain,  Hong-Kong  and  China,  Japan. 

There  are  also  heavy  exports  to  Singapore,  but  mostly  goods  destined  for 
transhipment  to  various  foreign  countries. 

Imports. — Principal  imports  are  textiles  and  yarns,  rice  (husked),  iron  and 
steel  and  iron  and  steel  ware,  machinery  and  machine  tools,  automobiles  and 
accessories,  artificial  manures,  chemicals  and  medicines,  groceries  and  pro- 
visions, beverages  and  tobacco,  hardware,  leatherware  and  earthenware,  paper 
and  paper  articles,  haberdashery  and  sundries. 


♦Including  bullion  and  specie  and  Government  stores. 


Exports. — Principal  exports  in  order  of  importance  but  subject  to  annual 
fluctuations  are  : — Sugar  and  molasses,  rubber  and  gutta  percha,  tobacco, 
copra,  tea,  petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  tin  and  tin  ore,  coffee,  tapioca 
and  sago,  pepper,  kapok,  cinchona  bark  and  quinine,  agave  fibres,  hides,  skins 
and  essential  and  vegetable  oils. 

Industries. — The  planting  of  a variety  of  tropical  cultures  on  large  estates 
under  European  management  and  supported  by  European  capital,  and  on 
small  holdings  by  the  native  population,  has  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies,  and  is  the  backbone  of  her  industrial  activity,  export  trade, 
and  prosperity. 

Minerals. — Petroleum,  tin  and  coal  are  being  won  in  steadily  increasing 
quantities.  The  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  1926  was  3,018,109  metric 
tons,  and  the  production  of  coal  1,466,359  metric  tons.  % 

The  production  of  tin  at  the  State-owned  tin  mines  in  the  Island  of  Banka 
for  their  financial  year  1927-1928  was  21,063  long  tons. 
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REPORT 

ON 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 
EAST  INDIES. 

To  October  31st,  1(328. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

Economic  Summary. — For  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  the 
period  under  review  (i.e.  twenty  months  to  October,  1928),  has 
been  one  of  continued  progress,  though  the  high  hopes  entertained 
for  a return  of  exceptional  prosperity,  as  a result  of  the  greater 
productive  power  of  the  Outer  Possessions,  have  not  been  entirely 
fulfilled.  For  the  cause  of  disappointment  one  must  look  beyond 
local  happenings  and  to  those  industrial  nations  abroad  on  which 
this  country  is  dependent  for  the  sale  of  her  ever-increasing  pro- 
duction of  tropical  produce. 

Industrial  unrest  followed  by  unemployment  in  the  manufac- 
turing countries  of  the  West  has  led  to  their  purchasing  power 
failing  to  keep  pace  with  the  producing  power  of  Eastern  countries, 
so  much  so  that  there  is  now  a surplus  of  those  commodities  on 
which  this  country  depends  for  her  prosperity. 

A steady  fall  in  the  prices  obtainable  for  principal  exports  has 
taken  place  during  the  year  1928,  and  in  view  of  the  heavy  stocks 
in  terminal  markets  an  improvement  in  prices  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  in  the  near  future;  it  is,  therefore,  not  likely  that  any 
advance  will  be  recorded  in  the  coming  year  in  the  value  of  foreign 
trade,  though  there  is  every  indication  that  the  output  of  both 
estates  and  native  holdings  will  exceed  all  previous  records  and 
that  production  costs  will  be  considerably  lower  than  during  the 
year  1928,  so  that  it  may  be  anticipated  that  satisfactory  profits 
will  be  earned  by  most  agricultural  undertakings. 

The  Netherlands  East  Indies  depends  very  largely  on  the  profits 
made  by  her  agricultural  activities  for  her  internal  development 
as  well  as  for  her  power  to  purchase  foreign  goods.  It  therefore 
follows  that  if  the  commercial  progress  which  has  been  so  notice- 
able during  the  past  four  years  is  to  continue,  markets  must  be 
found  for  her  exportable  surplus  at  prices  which  will  assure  a return 
of  income  for  the  continuance  of  State  and  private  enterprises  of 
a progressive  and  constructive  nature.  Happily  her  agricultural 
interests  are  many  and  varied,  and  though  the  major  industries — 
particularly  rubber,  sugar,  tea  and  tin — have  been  caught  in  the 
decline  of  prices,  there  are  minor  industries  of  more  recent  develop- 
ment in  which  prospects  are  brighter  and  which  are  attracting 
foreign  capital  for  wider  exploitation,  noticeably  so  oil  palm  and 
fibre  cultivation. 
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II.  FINANCE. 

PUBLIC  FINANCE. 

The  1926  Budget. — The  budget  for  1926  showed  a surplus 
balance  of  47,580,000  florins,  made  up  of  a surplus  of  91,154,000 
florins  in  respect  of  ordinary  services,  against  which  must  be  set 
a deficit  of  43,574,000  florins  on  extraordinary  services. 

The  returns  were  as  follows  : — 


Ordinary 

Expen- 

diture. 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Expen- 

diture. 

Total 

Service. 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Florins. 

774.841.000 

683.687.000 

Florins. 

24.006.000 

67.580.000 

Florins. 

798.847.000 

751.267.000 

Excess  of  Revenue  over  Expen- 
diture 

Excess  of  Expenditure  over 
Revenue  ... 

91,154,000 

43,574,000 

47,580,000 

The  1927  Budget. — It  is  provisionally  stated  that  the  year 
closed  with  a credit  balance  of  12,782,000  floiins,  representing  a 
surplus  of  54,138,000  florins  on  the  ordinary  services  as  against 
a deficit  of  41,356,000  florins  In  respect  of  the  extraordinary  ser- 
vices. This  result  is  more  favourable  than  the  original  estimates 
to  the  extent  of  no  less  than  75,900,000  florins  (ordinaries 
52,500,000  florins  and  extraordinaries  23,400,000  florins).  The 
unexpected  surplus  is  due,  as  regards  ordinary  services,  to  in- 
creased revenue  from  taxation  and  from  Government  “ Products  ” 
(i.e.  rubber  and  quinine  estates,  forestry,  tin  mines,  coal  mines 
and  gold  mines).  On  the  side  of  extraordinaries  an  expenditure 
originally  intended  of  21,323,000  florins  was  reduced  in  practice 
to  one  of  2,982,000  florins,  whilst  unexpected  receipts  amounted 
to  5,016,000  florins. 

The  preliminary  returns  are  as  follows  : — 


Ordinary 

Expen- 

diture. 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Expen- 

diture. 

Total 

Service. 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Florins. 

768.613.000 

714.475.000 

Florins. 

9,312,000 

50,668,000 

Florins. 

777.925.000 

765.143.000 

Excess  of  Revenue  over  Expen- 
diture 

Excess  of  Expenditure  over 
Revenue  ... 

54,138,000 

41,356,000 

1 

12,782,000 
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The  1928  Budget. — The  budget  for  the  current  year  is 
expected  to  close  with  a net  deficit  of  55,963,234  florins,  i.e.  a sur- 
plus of  1,884,229  florins  on  ordinary  services  and  a deficit  of 
55,963,234  florins  on  extraordinary  services. 

The  estimates  are  as  follows  : — 


Ordinary 

Expen- 

diture. 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Expen- 

diture. 

Total 

Service. 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Florins. 

786,691,852 

784,807,623 

Florins. 

4,927,058 

62,774,521 

Florins. 

! 791,618,910 
847,582,144 

Excess  of  Revenue  over  Expen- 
diture 

Excess  of  Expenditure  over 
Revenue  ... 

1,884,229 

57,847,463 

55,963,234 

In  the  above  figures  are  included  grants  totalling  oyer  four 
million  florins  in  respect  of  expenditure  on  ordinary  services  which 
figure  in  the  budget  for  1927  but  were  not  utilised  in  that  year. 


Budget  Estimates  for  1929. — The  budget  estimates  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  in  1929  have  now  passed  the  Volksraad 
(People’s  Council)  at  Batavia  and  await  the  approval  of  the  States 
General  in  Holland  in  order  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  law. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  combined  services  is  estimated  as  : — 


Florins. 

Florins. 

Accruing  in  Holland 

...  56,344,600 

Accruing  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
Total  expenditure  is  estimated  thus  : — 

...  759,436,793 

815,781,393 

Incurred  in  Holland 

..  225,580,959 

Incurred  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 

..  644,218,937 

869,799,896 

Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Revenue 

54,018,503 

Revenue  and  expenditure  in  respect  of  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary services  respectively  are  estimated  to  be  : — * 


Extra- 

Combined 

Ordinaries.  ordinaries. 

Services. 

Florins.  Florins. 

Florins. 

Revenue 

810,226,226  5, 555,167 

815,781,393 

Expenditure 

807,969,585  61,830,311 

1 

869,799,896 

Surplus 

2,256,641  : — 



Deficit  ...,  ...  ...  ...j 

— ! 56,275,144 

54,018,593 
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If  a comparison  be  made  with  1928  the  above  figures  show  in 
respect  of  the  combined  services  an  increase  in  revenue  of 
24,162,000  florins  and  an  increase  in  expenditure  of  over  22,218,000 
florins.  The  increase  in  revenue  is  accounted  for  thus  : — 

Florins. 

Ordinaries  ...  ...  ...  23,534,000 

Extraordinaries  ...  ...  ...  628,000 

24,162,000 


The  increased  expenditure  is  on  account  of  : — 

Florins. 

Ordinaries  ...  ...  ...  23,162,000 

Less  reduced  expenditure  on  ex- 
traordinaries ...  ...  ...  944,000 

22,218,000 


The  excess  of  both  revenue  and  expenditure  in  1929  as  against 
1928  is,  therefore,  practically  all  of  it  in  respect  of  ordinary  services. 

Details  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure. — Though  details  of  the 
expenditure  and  revenue  of  a foreign  country  may  be  wearisome 
reading,  it  is  considered  that  the  analysis  of  1929  Netherlands  East 
Indian  budget  given  in  Appendix  I will  be  of  interest  to  owners 
of  agricultural  estates  and  also  to  manufacturers  who  may  be 
desirous  of  extending  their  trade  in  this  country.  By  studying  the 
expenditure  that  will  be  incurred  by  the  State  during  the  coming 
year  it  is  possible  to  get  a fair  idea  of  the  opportunities  that  will 
be  offering  for  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods  to  the  various  State 
Departments  that  purchase  their  requirements  through  the  Central 
Purchasing  Department  (Indische  Centrale  Aanschaffingsdienst) 
at  Bandoeng,  or  through  the  Technical  Division  of  the  Ministry 
for  the  Colonies  at  The  Hague. 

Details  of  the  various  constructional  schemes,  for  which  credits 
are  allotted,  are  not  given  in  the  Appendix,  but  the  Commercial 
Agent  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  specific  inquiries  addressed  to 
him  by  British  firms. 

General  Observations . — The  budget  estimates  for  1928  and  1929 
indicate  that  an  end  has  apparently  come  to  the  period  of  hand- 
some surpluses  on  ordinary  services  which  began  in  1924,  largely 
as  a result  of  the  successful  efforts  of  the  late  Governor-General, 
to  stem  the  tide  of  deficits  which  had  set  in  in  previous  years.  As 
has  been  seen  already,  ordinary  services  are  expected  to  show  an 
excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  amounting  to  no  more  than 
1,900,000  florins  for  1928  and  2,300,000  florins  for  1929.  The 
present  less  favourable  figures  are  accounted  for  by  Government 
in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  is  contended  that  the  need  for 
excessive  economy  is  past  and  that  the  time  has  come  for  a change 
of  policy  in  this  respect,  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible,  if  the  public 
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interest  is  to  be  properly  served.  Secondly,  stress  is  laid  in  par- 
ticular upon  the  present  unfavourable  state  of  the  markets  in  rubber 
and  tin,  and  in  general  upon  the  tendency  of  revenue  in  normal 
times  to  show  an  expansion  very  little  greater  than  the  increase  in 
the  ordinary  expenditure  of  a country  with  growing  needs  and  a 
growing  population  like  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

This  explanation,  however,  does  not  satisfy  the  critics  of  the 
Government,  who  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  commercial  circles  and 
who  are  disappointed  at  the  refusal  of  the  authorities  to  effect  any 
further  reduction  in  taxation.  Criticism  is  especially  levelled  at 
the  devotion  to  expenditure  in  ordinary  services  of  the  whole  of 
the  handsome  profits  accruing  from  the  Government  tin  mines  on 
the  island  of  Banka.  These  profits  are  estimated  at  over  36,000,000 
florins  for  .1928  and  at  nearly  34,000,000  florins  for  1929 ; in  the 
case  of  the  former  year  the  assessment  was  based  on  an  anticipated 
average  price  of  170  florins  per  picul  (£233  Qs.  8 d.  per  ton),  a 
figure  which  has  been  reduced  to  one  of  155  florins  per  picul 
(£212  14s.  lid.  per  ton)  in  respect  of  1929.  The  critics  maintain 
that  these  calculations  are  speculative  and  should  not  enter  into 
the  considerations  of  sound  finance ; they  represent  that,  should  tin 
fall  much  below  the  price  now  ruling,  the  Government’s  expected 
surplus  balance  on  ordinaries  will  be  turned  into  a deficit,  and  they 
reproach  the  Administration  with  living  up  to  the  very  verge  of  its 
income.  Whilst  the  natural  resources  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
are  so  immense  as  to  preclude  as  yet  any  real  grounds  for  anxiety 
over  the  state  of  the  national  finances,  Government  is  endeavouring 
to  counter  this  attack  by  making  certain  items  of  expenditure  in 
1929  contingent  upon  the  revenue  from  Banka  tin  coming  up  to 
expectations.  The  items  in  question  involve  a total  sum  of  nearly 
5,000,000  florins.  They  have  largely  to  do  with  public  works 
(buildings,  roads,  bridges,  &c.),  but  include  two  military  items  : — 

Florins. 
755,900 


1 . For  the  Army — 

Further  supply  of  modern  mountain  artillery  . . . 


2. 


For  the  Navy — 


Purchase  of  two  large  seaplanes  for  recon- 
naissance work. . . 

Reserve  parts 
Reserve  motors 


Total 


370.000 
30,000 

100.000 


500,000 


Revenue; — It  is  computed  that  the  fall  in  the  market  price  of 
tin  and  rubber  will  directly,  or  indirectly,  result  in  a diminution  of 
revenue  in  1929  to  the  extent  of  some  12,500,000  florins  as  com- 
pared with  1928.  The  anticipated  reduction  is  accounted  for  as 
follows  : — 
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Companies  Tax 
Export  Duties  ... 

Government  Rubber  Estates  ... 
Banka  Tin 


Florins. 
...  6,000,000 
...  1,000,000 
...  3,000,000 

...  2.500,000 


12,500,000 


Notwithstanding  this  loss,  the  revenue  for  1929  is  expected  to 
exceed  that  for  1928  by  about  12,000,000  florins;  that  is  to  say, 
there  will  be  an  increase  of  some  24,000,000  florins  in  respect  of 
sources  of  income  other  than  those  mentioned  above.  This 
augmentation  will  especially  be  derived  from  export  duties,  from 
the  excise  duties  on  petroleum  and  matches,  and  from  income  tax. 
Government  industries  are  also  expected  to  show  an  increase  of 
3,500,000  florins,  derived  principally  from  the  takings  of  the  State 
Railways.  The  situation  is  summed  up  in  the  following  figures  : — 


Increase  as  Decrease  as 

compared  with  compared  with 
1928  1928 

Florins  Florins. 

Taxation  13,300,000  — 

Government  Monopolies  ...  ...  — 570,000 

Government  “ Products  ” — 4,800,000 

Government  Industries  ...  ...  3,500,000  — 

Miscellaneous...  ...  ...  ...  — 140,000 


16,800,000  5,510,000 


Net  increase  of 

11,300,000  florins. 


Expenditure. — The  Army  vote,  in  spite  of  sundry  additions  to 
the  strength  as  a consequence  of  the  Communist  disturbances  in 
1926-27,  shows  a slight  net  decrease  as  against  1928.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  this  reduction  is  only  apparent,  that  it  is  due  to  the 
adoption  of  new  methods  of  accountancy,  and  that  the  amount 
actually  to  be  spent  in  1929  is  in  excess  of  the  vote  for  the  previous 
year. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  after  the  Army,  education  heads  the  list 
of  spending  departments. 

There  is  a considerable  increase  under  the  head  of  Civil  Pen- 
sions. 

Among  the  decreases  the  most  noteworthy  are  in  respect  of  the 
Navy  (over  3,000,000  florins)  and  of  the  Service  of  Public  Health 
(over  2,000,000  florins). 

The  gross  estimated  total  expenditure  in  1929  exceeds  that  for 
1928  by  over  23,000,000  florins.  If  the  items  of  Government 
monopolies,  “ Products  ” and  industries  be  excluded,  this  excess 
is  reduced  to  one  of  about  19,000,000  florins.  If  the  still  further 
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deduction  be  made  of  expenditure  to  be  set  directly  against  revenue 
it  will  be  found  that  actual  net  expenditure  in  1929  is  assessed  at 
some  9,000,000  florins  less  than  in  1928. 

Budget  Results  over  the  period,  1912-1929. — The  figures 
given  below  furnish  an  interesting  review  of  the  financial  situation 
in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  throughout  the  past  18  years. 

The  budget  results  of  the  ten  years  1912-21  show  a total  deficit 
in  respect  of  both  ordinaries  and  extraordinaries  as  follows  : — 

Florins. 

Ordinary  services  ...  ...  ...  ...  335,629,000 

Extraordinary  services  ...  ...  ...  728,383,000 

Total  deficit  ...  ...  ...  1,064,012,000 


The  eight  years  1922-29  are  expected  to  show  a net  deficit  of  no 
more  than  87,800,000  florins  upon  the  combined  services.  During 
this  period  ordinary  services  are  estimated  as  yielding  a surplus 
of  345,800,000  florins,  as  against  a deficit  on  extraordinaries  of 
433,500,000  florins. 

The  actual  figures  (in  millions  of  florins)  are  as  follows  : — 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Ordinaries 

...  — 7-3 

+ 4-1 

+ 92-7 

+ 106-9 

Extraordinaries 

...  —91-4 

—64-4 

—40-9 

— 37-9 

Whole  service 

...  —98-7 

—60-3 

+ 51-8 

+ 69-0 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

(Estimate) 

(Estimate) 

Total 

Ordinaries 

...  + 91-1 

+ 54-1 

+ 1-9 

+ 2-3 

+ 345-8 

Extraordinaries 

...  —43-5 

—41*3 

—57-8 

—56-3 

—433-5 

Whole  service 

...  +47-6 

+ 12-8 

—55-9 

—54-0 

— 87-7 

Public  Debt. — The  public  debt  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
will  amount  at  the  end  of  1928  to  about  1,079,700,000  florins;  at 
the  end  of  1929  it  will  stand  at  approximately  1,151,700,000  florins. 
This  indebtedness  is  covered  to  the  following  extent  : — 

Florins. 

(a)  Balance  of  the  sum  advanced  without  interest 

charges  by  the  Government  in  Holland  to  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  for 
productive  public  works  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,514,000 

(b)  Proceeds  of  the  long-term  loans  negotiated  in  1915 

and  following  years  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,091,084,687 

Approximate  total  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ,092,600,000 


At  the  end  of  1928  a sum  of  5,100,000  florins,  and  at  the  end 
of  1929  one  of  59,100,000  florins  will,  according  to  present  esti- 
mates, be  uncovered. 
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Payments  in  respect  of  interest  on  funded  loans  in  1929  will 
amount  to  53,697,871  florins  (55,271,500  in  1928).  Towards 
redemption  of  funded  loans  a sum  of  19,544,240  florins  will  be 
devoted  in  1929,  as  against  one  of  over  32,000,000  florins  in  1928. 
This  latter  figure  includes  an  allotment  for  redemption  over  and 
above  the  original  estimate  to  the  extent  of  13,000,000  florins,  being 
a portion  of  a windfall  of  20,000,000  florins  received  in  1928  from 
the  Government  of  Holland  on  account  of  the  share  of  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  in  taxation  levied  on  war  profits. 

Customs  Receipts. — Customs  receipts  from  all  sources  for 
1927  were  over  7J  million  florins  in  excess  of  1926,  while  prelimi- 
nary figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  show7  an 
increase  over  the  same  period  of  1927  of  over  9 million  florins. 


Comparative  Table  of  the  Revenue  derived  from  Customs  and  Excise 
Duties  for  1926,  1927,  and  First  6 Months  of  1928. 

(In  1,000  florins). 


J anuary 

January 

1926 

1927 

to  June, 
1927 

to  June, 
1928 

Import  duty  (including  duty 

levied  on  State  imports)  . . . 

76,771 

79,397 

38,603 

45,147 

Export  duty  (including  duty 
levied  on  State  exports)  ... 

14,950 

14,824 

6,895 

6,420 

Statistical  tax 

6,087 

6,243 

2,869 

3,087 

Excise  on  spirits 

808 

895 

412 

537 

Excise  on  petroleum  ... 

20,346 

23,408 

10,840 

13,282 

Excise  on  matches 

9,322 

11,022 

5,025 

5,446 

Excise  on  tobacco 

127 

109 

50 

50 

All  other  receipts 

243 

262 

129 

154 

128,654 

136,160 

64,823 

74,123 

Taxation  Receipts. — Receipts  from  taxation  imposed  by  the 
Central  Government  for  January-June,  1928,  are  provisionally 


stated  to  be  as  follows  : — 

1st  half, 

1st  half, 

1928 

1927 

- 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Income  tax  ... 

20,691,000 

20,767,000 

Company  tax. 

8,480,000 

8, 982,000 

Personal  tax 

2,047,000 

1,848,000 

War  profits  tax 

216,000 

144,000* 

Taxes  on  land  and  real  estate 

13,885,000 

13,200,000 

GENERAL 

FINANCE. 

The  lower  prices  obtainable  for  tropical  produce  have  been 
partly  offset  by  the  more  intensive  agricultural  methods  adopted, 
due  to  the  extremely  happy  partnership  here  existing  between 
science  and  practice  which  has  resulted  in  an  all  round  increase  in 


♦Reduction  due  to  refunds  made. 
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production.  Although  the  loss  of  revenue  due  to  a drop  in  the 
value  of  produce  in  general  and  in  particular  the  lower  prices  now 
obtainable  for  rubber,  sugar  and  tin  must  not  be  underrated, 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  it  is  very  largely  foreign 
capital  that  has  in  the  past  been  invested  in  estates,  and  that  a 
reduction  in  the  dividends  distributed  abroad  does  not  directly 
affect  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  Asiatic  population. 

The  year  1927  was  exceptionally  favourable  for  native  agricul- 
ture in  java,  while  even  more  bountiful  crops  have  been  harvested 
during  the  past  year ; this  is,  in  a measure,  offset  by  lower  earn- 
ings from  the  native  rubber  gardens  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  but 
as  a whole  there  is  more  money  amongst  the  natives  now  than  18 
months  ago. 

No  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  financing  imports  or 
exports,  while  money  has  been  abundant  for  all  forms  of  expansion 
undertaken  by  well  established  concerns,  noticeably  so  for  electric 
supply  companies.  Large  sums  have  been  subscribed  for  com- 
panies exploiting  mining  fields  and  other  ventures  of  a more 
speculative  nature.  It  is  a healthy  sign  that  capital  is  available 
for  such  enterprises  and  also  that  it  is  those  who  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  amass  money  in  past  ventures  who  are  now  pre- 
pared to  risk  large  sums  in  new  undertakings  of  a progressive 
nature,  thus  showing  that  there  is  no  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
potential  resources  of  the  still  undeveloped  territories. 

The  policy  of  local  shipping  companies  has  been  to  maintain 
their  dividends  at  a normal  rate  of  interest  and  to  utilise  their 
earnings  for  replacing  their  obsolete  steamers  by  new  ones  of 
modern  design  and  especially  adapted  for  use  in  tropical  waters. 
Similarly,  a conservative  policy  in  the  distribution  of  dividends 
has  been  adopted  by  privately  owned  railway  companies  and  large 
sums  have  been  spent  in  order  to  provide  more  adequate  rolling 
stock  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  transport  organisation. 

Banks  have  adequate  resources  for  carrying  producers  through 
any  difficulties  that  may  be  encountered  as  a result  of  holding 
stocks  in  anticipation  of  better  prices. 

Many  agricultural  estates  have  built  up  reserves  which  are  now 
available  for  such  improvements  or  extensions  as  will  tend  towards 
lower  production  costs.  The  long  list  of  dividend  paying  estates 
does  not  in  any  way  appear  to  be  diminishing. 

A healthy  expansion  of  trade  is  reflected  in  the  greater  revenue 
obtained  from  customs  dues  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
current  year.  The  ever-increasing  demand  for  motor  cars  and  for 
better  dwelling  accommodation  is  an  indication  of  general  pros- 
perity. There  is  plenty  of  money  among  European  residents  and 
superior  Asiatics,  while  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  natives  are 
far  better  off  than  thev  were  five  years  aero. 
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Deposits  at  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  stood  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1927,  at  6,999,000  florins,  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  1928, 
7,482,000  florins,  an  increase  of  481,000  florins.  The  total  value 
of  unredeemed  goods  sold  by  the  Government  pawnshops  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  current  year  was  only  434,000  florins,  which 
is  the  lowest  sum  recorded  for  many  years.  These  are  figures 
which  reflect  the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes. 

The  writer  takes  an  optimistic  view  of  the  general  financial 
position  firmly  believing  that  lower  selling  prices  will  be  compen- 
sated for  by  greater  production  and  lower  working  costs,  and, 
moreover,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  major  industries — both 
agricultural  and  mining — are  so  strongly  entrenched  that  they 
are  able  to  withstand  competition  from  other  producing  countries. 

BANKRUPTCIES. 

A total  of  758  bankruptcies  were  wound  up  by  the  Public 
Liquidators  (Weeskamers)  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  during 
1927,  namely,  165  Europeans,  449  Chinese,  73  other  Orientals,  49 
limited  liability  companies  and  22  private  partnerships.  Statistics 
showing  the  total  liabilities  and  assets  involved  are  incom- 
plete; it  is,  however,  of  interest  to  record  that  in  Sourabaya — which 
must  now  be  regarded  as  the  leading  commercial  centre — the  Court 
of  Justice  pronounced  207  bankruptcy  judgments  with  liabilities 
totalling  4,702,000  florins  and  assets  829,000  florins. 

The  liabilities  of  bankrupt  firms  and  individuals  during  the 
year  1928  were  unusually  small,  and  there  have  been  no  failures 
serious  enough  to  have  had  any  adverse  effect  on  the  generally 
healthy  state  of  trade.  In  a country  where  a system  of  long  credits 
is  practiced  the  failure  of  a number  of  small  retailers  of  mushroom 
growth  is  inevitable,  and  in  this  respect  the  position  is  only  a little 
better  than  in  previous  years ; nevertheless,  no  failures  among  long 
established  European  importers  are  recorded. 

BANKING. 

Bank  Rate. — The  Java  Bank  tariff  of  interest  published  on 
page  20  of  the  Report  on  the  Economic  Situation  of  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  for  1925-26,  which  came  into  force  on  the  15th 
July,  1926,  has  remained  unaltered  since  that  date. 

The  Java  Bank. — The  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  Java 
Bank  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31st,  1928,  which  was 
the  centenary  of  the  bank’s  existence,  shows  a net  profit  of 
5,034,513*56  florins. 

A copy  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  for  the  past  financial  year, 
also  of  the  liabilities  and  assets  on  the  31st  of  March  and  on  the 
29th  September,  1928,  will  be  found  in  Appendices  II  and  III. 
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Nederlandsche  Handel  Maatschappij  (Netherlands  Trading 
Society). — The  report  for  1927  of  the  Netherlands  Trading  Society  (the 
" Factorij  ”)  shows  that  this  old  established  company,  which  may  claim  to  be 
the  pioneer  of  Holland’s  commercial  activity  in  her  Far  Eastern  Possessions, 
had  a very  successful  year.  The  paid-up  capital  amounts  to  80  million  florins, 
while  the  statutory  reserve  funds  total  40  million  florins  ; moreover,  the  balance 
sheet  shows  an  additional  special  reserve  of  7 million  florins.  Activity  is 
devoted  in  the  first  place  to  banking  business  in  the  Far  East,  in  Holland  and 
in  other  centres  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  head  office  for  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  at  Batavia  is  supported  by  numerous  branches  within  the 
Archipelago,  also  by  offices  in  China,  Japan,  British  Malaya  and  India,  thus 
forming  an  organisation  able  to  offer  banking  facilities  to  the  import  and  export 
trade  of  the  Far  East  and  to  the  various  industries  which  are  gradually 
expanding  in  the  Dutch  Far  Eastern  Possessions.  The  Factorij  are  also 
owners  of  or  financially  interested  in  sugar  factories,  rubber,  tea  and  coffee 
estates. 

For  1927  the  banking  side  of  the  Company’s  activity  showed,  after  deduct- 
ing the  necessary  reserves  for  redemption  of  bad  debts  and  for  taxes,  a gross 
earning  of  nearly  17^  million  florins,  while  the  profit  and  loss  account  on  their 
interests  in  agricultural  and  industrial  undertakings  showed  a profit  of  4 
million  florins.  A dividend  of  10  per  cent,  was  paid. 

Nederlandsch-Indische  Handelsbank. — The  report  issued  for  1927  by 
the  Nederlandsch-Indische  Handelsbank  states  that,  notwithstanding  the 
financial  crisis  in  J apan  and  the  unrest  in  China,  business  has  been  satisfactory. 
The  branch  office  in  Japan  was  involved  in  the  crisis  for  a considerable 
amount,  while  in  China  losses  were  incurred  owing  to  various  circumstances. 
The  losses  sustained  have  been  written  off  and  an  amount  of  500,000  florins  has 
been  reserved  in  order  to  cover  doubtful  claims.  The  profit  and  loss  account 
showed  a gross  profit  of  1 1,353,900  florins,  which  includes  a dividend  of  3 million 
florins  from  the  bank’s  holding  in  the  Nederlandsch-Indische  Landbouw 
Maatschappij.  After  paying  interest  on  debentures,  placing  a million  florins 
to  extra  reserve  account,  and  making  adequate  provisions  for  depreciation 
on  building,  doubtful  debts  and  pension  fund,  a net  profit  of  6,249,783  florins 
remained,  out  of  which  a dividend  of  10  per  cent,  was  declared,  and  166,450 
florins  carried  over  to  1928. 

Nederlandsch-Indische  Escompto  Maatschappij. — The  report  of 
this  Company  for  1927  shows  a net  profit  for  the  year  (after  writing  off 
1,500,000  florins  against  bad  and  doubtful  debtors)  of  2,385,819  florins,  out  of 
which  a dividend  of  5 per  cent,  was  paid.  The  capital  stands  at  47,000,000 
florins  and  the  reserve  at  12,011,385  florins. 

Deposit  and  current  accounts  totalled  102,629,970  florins,  which  is  a slight 
increase  over  the  previous  year.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  depositors 
since  1923  is  33  per  cent. 

Advances  stood  at  100,681,000  florins,  an  increase  of  approximately 
16,000,000  florins,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  slower  movement  of  the  1927 
sugar  crop. 

New  offices  were  opened  at  Dj ember  (Java),  Pontianak  (Borneo)  and 
Benkoelen  (Sumatra),  bringing  the  number  of  offices  up  to  twenty-two,  of 
which  there  are  ten  in  Java,  five  in  Sumatra,  two  in  Celebes,  two  in  Borneo, 
and  three  in  Holland  (Amsterdam,  The  Hague  and  Rotterdam). 

On  September  1st,  1928,  their  new  building  at  Medan  was  taken  over  from 
the  builders ; sites  for  new  office  buildings  have  been  acquired  at  Palembang 
and  Padang. 

Koloniale  Bank. — The  latest  report  states  that  the  results  obtained  during 
1927  were  satisfactory,  and  that  increased  profits  were  obtained  from  their 
holdings  in  sugar  factories  as  a result  of  increased  production  and  lower  working 
costs.  A dividend  of  17  per  cent,  was  declared. 
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Exchange. — There  has  been  nothing  of  outstanding  interest 
in  exchange  rates  during  the  current  year.  T elegraph  transfers  to 
Holland  have  not  fluctuated  beyond  99f  and  par,  while  the  highest 
and  lowest  quotations  for  telegraph  transfers  to  London  and  New 
York  were  fl.12'15  and  fl.l2*06J  per  £1  sterling,  and  fl.250  and 
fl.247  per  $100  gold  respectively. 

The  stabilising  influence  of  foreign  exchanges  resulting  from 
the  return  to  the  gold  standard  by  most  of  the  leading  European 
countries  is  reflected  in  the  steady  exchange  value  of  the  florin 
which,  though  sensitive  to  the  cross  rate  between  London  and  New 
York,  is  little  affected  by  local  happenings. 

Bond  and  Share  Market. — A summary  of  the  bond  and 
share  market  for  the  latter  half  of  1928  is  that  holders  are  a little 
nervous  of  agricultural  shares,  while  there  is  a demand  for  the 
stock  of  well  established  mercantile  companies,  public  utility  com- 
panies and  industrial  as  apart  from  agricultural  undertakings. 

Netherlands  East  Indian  bonds  remain  unchanged  and  bank 
stock  is  in  good  demand. 

The  following  table  sets  out  the  fluctuations  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  share  market  since  July,  1927.  The  figures  are  based 
on  the  index  figure  of  100  being  taken  as  the  average  value  for 
the  year  1924  : — 


Average, 

1924 

July, 

1927 

Decem- 
ber, 1927 

March, 

1928 

July, 

1928 

Rubber  estates 

100 

195 

217 

177 

136 

Sugar  factories 

100 

147 

149 

145 

123 

Tea  estates 

100 

169 

167 

161 

159 

Tobacco  estates 

100 

155 

162 

171 

165 

Estate  banks  ... 

100 

131 

143 

142 

125 

Banks  ... 

100 

122 

126 

126 

121 

Mercantile  companies 

100 

156 

158 

166 

159 

Railway  companies  . . . 

100 

144 

152 

162 

158 

Steamship  companies 

100 

138 

144 

149 

146 

Average  of  above  9 ... 
Indian  Government 

100 

151 

158 

155 

144 

bonds 

100 

113 

112 

113 

113 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  how  the  falling  value  of 
produce  is  reflected  on  the  shares  of  agricultural  estates,  which  have 
steadily  depreciated  since  the  end  of  last  year.  Although  it  is 
generally  known  that  a larger  output  may  be  expected  from  rubber 
estates  and  sugar  factories,  it  is  not  thought  that  increased  pro- 
duction will  so  far  compensate  for  lower  prices  that  the  high 
dividends  paid  in  the  past  can  be  fully  maintained. 

Shares  in  shipping  and  railway  companies  are  considered  to 
be  sound  securities,  though  the  tendency  is  for  such  shares  to  fall 
in  sympathy  with  the  lower  earning  power  of  the  estates  from 
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which  they  directly  or  indirectly  obtain  a large  share  of  their  busi- 
ness, while  there  is  also  the  possibility  that  carrying  rates  will  have 
to  be  reduced  so  as  to  assist  producers,  if  the  margin  between  the 
cost  of  production  and  prices  obtainable  in  terminal  markets  is 
drawn  still  finer. 

New  Issues. — The  principal  new  issues  since  January  1st, 
1927,  are  : — 

On  the  23.3.27 — Amsterdam  Rubber  Plantation  Company,  fl.  1,560,000 
ordinary  shares  at  280  per  cent. 

,,  20.7.27 — Handelsvereeniging  “ Amsterdam,”  fl. 5, 000, 000  per 

cent,  debentures  at  par. 

,,  25.7.27 — Sumatra  Rubber  Plantation  Company,  fl. 500, 000  ordinary’ 

shares  at  200  per  cent. 

,,  20.9.27 — Nederlandsch-Indische  Gas  Maatschappij,  fl. 3, 000, 000 

4^  per  cent,  debentures  at  99  per  cent. 

,,  27.1.28 — Ned.  Scheepvaart  Unie,  fl.  10,000,000  ordinary  shares  at 

170  per  cent. 

,,  7.2.28 — Algemeen  Nederlandsch-Indische  Electriciteit  Maats- 

chappij, fl. 2, 167,000  ordinary  shares  at  210  per  cent. 

,,  13.3.28 — Handelsvereeniging  “Amsterdam,”  fl.  10,000,000  per 

cent,  debentures  at  99  per  cent. 

,,  25.4.28 — Amsterdam  Rubber  Plantation  Company,  fl. 4, 800, 000 

6 per  cent,  debentures  at  par. 

,,  15.6.28 — Nederlandsch-Indische  Gas  Maatschappij,  fl. 2, 150,000 

ordinary  shares  at  200  per  cent. 

,,  15.6.28 — Java  China  Japan  Lijn,  fl.  1,000,000  ordinary  shares  at 

110  per  cent. 

,,  2.10.28 — Algemeen  Nederlandsch-Indische  Electriciteit  Maats- 

chappij, fl.  1,625,000  ordinary  shares  at  130  per  cent. 

In  Appendix  IV  is  given  a list  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indian 
State  bonds  and  their  present  quotations,  also  the  market  value 
on  the  31st  December,  1927,  and  30th  September,  1928,  of  the 
commercial  shares  which  are  considered  to  be  first  class  securities 
and  regularly  quoted  on  the  Batavia  Exchange.  The  quotations 
are  based  on  a par  value  of  100 ; it  will  be  seen  that  almost  without 
exception  the  shares  quoted  in  this  selected  list  are  standing  at  a 
premium. 

Debenture  shares  are  not  shown  in  the  Appendix,  as  the  market 
value  of  debenture  securities  is  based  on  an  annual  income  of 
5 per  cent. 


III.  TRADE. 

REVIEW  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  balance  of  foreign  trade  continues  in  favour  of  exports, 
and  in  1927  was  £59,719,000  as  against  £56,223,000  in  1926. 
Imports  were  valued  at  £77,253,000  in  1927,  as  against  £76,999,000 
in  1926,  and  exports  at  £136,972,000  in  1927  and  £133,222,000  in 
1926. 

These  figures  show  that  in  value  foreign  trade  for  the  past  two 
years  compares  very  closely.  In  volume,  imports  remained  much 
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the  same,  but  a far  greater  amount  of  produce  was  shipped  abroad 
in  1927  than  in  the  previous  year,  which  made  up  in  the  returns  of 
value  for  the  lower  prices  obtained. 

The  following  table  sets  out  the  official  returns  of  imports  and 
exports  during  1926  and  1927  : — 

(In  1,000  florins). 

Imports. 


For  Private  A ccount. 

1926 

1927 

(A)  Java  and  Madura — 

Goods* 

537,501 

548,686 

Coin  ... 

20,463 

14,600 

(B)  Outer  Districts — 

Goods* 

334,215 

327,214 

Coin  ... 

2,653 

6,031 

Total  ... 

894,832 

896,531 

For  Government  Account. 

(A)  Java  and  Madura — 

Goods* 

23,641 

26,283 

Coin  ... 

100 

Nil. 

(B)  Outer  Districts — 

Goods* 

5,416 

4,197 

Coin  ... 

Nil. 

30 

Total  ... 

29,157 

30,510 

General  Total 

923,989 

927,041 

Exports. 

For  Private  Account. 

1926 

1927 

(A)  Java  and  Madura — 

Goods* 

749,721 

812,722 

Coin  ... 

2,983 

1,796 

(B)  Outer  Districts — 

Goods* 

825,224 

806,629 

Coin  ... 

438 

410 

Total  ... 

1,578,366 

1,621,557 

For  Government  A ccount. 

(A)  Java  and  Madura — 

Goods* 

910 

1,201 

Coin  ... 

1,800 

912 

(B)  Outer  Districts — 

Goods* 

17,580 

19,994 

Coin  ... 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Total  ... 

20,290 

22,107 

General  Total 

1,598,656 

1,643,664 

Total  foreign  trade,  viz.,  Imports  + 

Exports  ... 

2,522,645 

2,570,705 

Balance  in  favour  of  Exports 

674,667 

716,623 

♦Inclusive  of  unminted  gold  and  silver. 
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A preliminary  return  for  the  balance  of  trade  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  1928  has  been  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Statistics,  and  is  as  follows  : — 


Balance  of  Foreign  Trade. 
Returns — January- June,  1928. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

January  to  June,  1928 

January  to  June,  1928 

Gross 

weight 

in 

met.  tons. 

| 

Value  in 
1,000 
florins. 

Gross 

weight 

in 

met.  tons. 

Value  in 
1,000 
florins. 

Java  and  Madura 
Outer  Possessions 

846,136 

565,690 

324,851 

162,225 

1,832,743 

2,326,567 

367,436 

374,836 

Total  ... 

1,411,826 

487,076 

1 

4,159,310 

742,272 

Balance  in  favour  of  Exports 

— 

2,717,484 

255,195 

fl.  1 2 • 00  = approximately  £ 1 sterling. 


Countries  of  Origin.  — The  annual  table  published  by  the 
Statistical  Department,  setting  out  the  value  of  imports  from  and 
exports  to  foreign  countries,  will  not  be  available  locally  for  192? 
until  the  end  of  December,  1928 ; it  is,  however,  already  known  that 
during  the  last  year  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  on  private 
account,  e.g.  excluding  direct  imports  by  the  State  and  also  ex- 
cluding minted  coin  and  unminted  bullion,  totalled  873,900,000 
florins,  or  over  £72  million  sterling,  of  which  direct  shipment 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  totalled  106,232,000  florins,  or  over 
£8|  million  sterling,  equal  to  12T6  per  cent,  of  total  imports.  In 
1926  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  totalled  106,691,000  florins, 
or  12'47  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  official  returns  for  countries  of  origin  are  a valuable  guide 
to  the  trade  position  held  by  foreign  countries,  but  they  are,  in  a 
measure,  misleading,  inasmuch  as  transhipment  goods,  which  are 
not  shipped  on  a through  bill  of  lading,  are  credited  to  the  country 
of  last  shipment  and  not  to  the  country  of  origin. 

Great  Britain,  Canada  and  Sweden  may  be  cited  as  countries 
that  are  not  fully  credited  for  merchandise  originating  in  those 
countries  and  finally  imported  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
while  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  United  States  and  Germany  are 
by  the  official  returns  issued  by  the  Statistical  Department  credited 
with  more  than  their  true  share. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  British  goods  are  landed  at  Singa- 
pore or  Penang  and  re-sold  to  Sumatra  and  other  Outer  Island 
ports ; they  are,  therefore,  officially  recorded  as  imports  from  the 
Straits  Settlements.  Canadian  goods  are  delivered  to  exporters 
in  the  United  States  and  arrive  here  as  originating  from  the  latter 
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country.  Manufactures  of  Swedish  origin  sold  to  Dutch  and 
German  exporters  are  arriving  in  increasing  quantities.  Ship- 
ments are  made  from  Dutch  and  German  ports,  but  as  there  is  no 
indication  in  the  invoices  that  such  goods  are  of  Swedish  origin, 
they  are  officially  recorded  as  imports  from  Holland  or  Germany. 

Direct  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1927  were  valued  at 
£38,000  less  than  in  1926.  This  is  offset  by  increased  re-exports 
of  British  goods  from  Singapore  to  east  and  south-east  Sumatra 
ports  and  west  and  south-west  Borneo  ports.  It  is  believed  that 
the  greater  volume  of  British  manufactures  reaching  the  Outer 
Islands  via  Singapore  more  than  compensates  for  the  small  loss  in 
direct  shipments. 

The  trade  position  of  supplying  countries  during  the  year 
1928  cannot  be  ascertained  at  present ; it  is,  however,  outstanding 
that  the  United  States  has  made  great  progress  as  a result  of  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  import  of  American  automobiles,  but 
also  because  American  exporters  have  within  the  last  three  years 
given  greater  attention  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  market  and 
spent  money  freely  in  consolidating  the  position  they  have  gained. 

Great  Britain  has  supplied  a greater  volume  of  piece-goods  than 
in  1927  and  also  made  headway  in  certain  machinery  lines,  but  as 
far  as  can  be  judged  at  present  her  position  as  a whole  shows  only 
a small  improvement,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  a half  per* 
cent,  of  the  total  import  trade  has  been  gained  during  the  current 
year. 

No  doubt  opportunities  are  offering  for  a greater  sale  of  British 
goods,  but  as  long  as  manufacturers  rely  almost  entirely  on  locally 
established  Dutch  and  German  firms  to  push  their  sales  and  dis- 
regard all  suggestions  which  aim  at  the  establishing  in  this  country 
of  British  selling  combines,  there  is  little  hope  of  any  progress 
being  made. 

It  must  be  realised  that  to  manufacture  an  article  competitive 
in  quality  and  price  is  only  half  the  battle,  the  other  half  is  to  see 
that  our  selling  organisation  in  consuming  countries  is  as  efficient 
and  far-reaching  as  that  of  our  competitors. 

Modern  tendency  is  to  look  for  service,  and  adequate  service  can 
only  be  given  when  the  manufacturer  is  represented  in  foreign 
markets  by  salesmen  who  have  the  interests  of  their  principals  at 
heart  and  know  every  phase  of  the  business  they  are  promoting. 

Countries  of  Destination. — Exports  of  merchandise  on  private 

account,  i.e.  excluding  State  exports  and  the  export  of  minted  coin 
and  unminted  bullion,  were  valued  at  1,619,351,000  florins  in  1927, 
of  which  156,381,000  florins’  worth,  or  9’66  per  cent.,  was  shipped 
direct  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  against  159,230,000,  or  10T7 
per  cent.,  in  1926. 

During  the  current  year  (1928)  increased  exports  have  been 
made  to  the  United  States,  Holland  and  Great  Britain,  while  ship- 
ments to  Japan  and  India  are  lower  than  in  1927. 
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In  Appendix  V are  given  tables  setting  out  the  countries  of 
origin  and  destination  from  1909  to  1926. 


IMPORT  TRADE. 

General.  — Imports  to  Java  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
current  year  (1928)  show  a considerable  advance  in  both  volume 
and  value  in  comparison  to  the  same  period  in  1927,.  and  in  con- 
sequence importers  have  had  a profitable  year. 

The  following  table  sets  out,  under  a general  grouping  of 
commodities,  the  imports  into  java  only  for  January  to  September, 
1928,  with  corresponding  figures  for  the  same  period  in  1927.  The 
increase  in  imports  is  noticeable  in  almost  all  lines,  but  particularly 
so  in  piece-goods,  yarns,  earthenware,  automobiles,  machinery  and 
provisions. 


♦Imports  to  Java. 


Jan. -Sept.,  1928 

Jan.-Sept.,  1927. 

Gross 

weight 

Value  in  ; 

Gross 

weight 

Value  in 

in 

1,000 

in 

1,000 

met.  tons. 

florins. 

! 

met.  tons. 

florins. 

1 . Animals  and  plants 

532 

229 

1,098 

434 

2.  Provisions  and  luxury 
foods 

338,529 

96,850 

275,963 

86,956 

3.  Animal  and  vegetable 
products 

13,072 

2,956 

12,773 

2,740 

4.  Mineral  products 

227,617 

9,957 

229,394 

9,316 

5.  Chemical  products 

163,480 

43,477 

150,194 

38,904 

6.  Earthenware  and  porce- 
lain, etc. 

30,617 

6,623 

20,271 

5,116 

7.  Glass  and  glassware,  etc. 

13,574 

5,010 

9,272 

4,042 

8.  Wood,  cork  and  veget- 
able plaiting  material  . . . 

10,597 

2,844 

4,482 

1,277 

9.  Hides,  skins,  furs,  etc.  ... 

1,703 

3,878 

1,582 

3,873 

10.  Textiles  ... 

100,831 

155,811 

84,912 

139,796 

1 1 . Paper  and  paper  ware  . . . 

34,903 

12,333 

24,914 

9,940 

12.  Manufactures  of  metal  ... 

184,982 

51,073 

S 160,639 

39,286 

13.  Automobiles,  cycles, 

locomotives,  vessels, 
and  aircraft 

26,311 

28,172 

18,174 

20,099 

14.  Machinery,  tools  and 
technical  appliances  . . . 

50,870 

43,182 

38,746 

35,327 

15.  Goods  not  elsewhere  in- 
cluded ... 

8,551 

13,012 

6,813 

11,493 

Total  ... 

1,206,169 

475,407 

1,039,227 

408,599 

♦Excluding  imports  by  parcel  post  and  passengers’  luggage,  also  imports  by 
the  State. 


The  import  of  merchandise  to  the  Outer  Islands  on  private 
account  for  January  to  August,  1928,  has  been  valued  for  customs 
assessment  at  216,522,000  florins,  as  against  327,214,000  florins 
for  the  full  year  in  1927 ; it  may,  therefore,  be  forecasted  that  im- 
ports into  the  minor  islands  for  the  current  year  will  be  lower  by 
approximately  a million  florins,  which  is  due  to  lesser  prosperity 
in  the  native  rubber  districts  of  south  Sumatra  and  south  and  east 
Borneo. 

Trading  Changes. — It  has  been  noticeable  that  wholesale  im- 
porters are  confining  their  activities  more  and  more  to  branded 
articles  for  which  they  hold  a sole  agency,  bazaar  articles  and  bulk 
shipments  goods.  These  are  lines  in  which  their  strong  financial 
position  enable  them  to  purchase  at  favourable  terms  and  on  which 
profitable  business  depends  on  a large  turnover.  Wearing  apparel, 
sports  goods,  luxury  articles  and  other  goods  usually  associated 
with  sales  in  a general  stores  are  being  imported  to  a greater  ex- 
tent than  previously  by  the  retailers  themselves.  This  remark 
refers  also  to  Chinese  firms  that  are  now  combining  an  importing 
and  retailing  business. 

Agencies. — The  time  has  now  gone  by  when  agents  for  foreign 
manufacturers  can  readily  be  appointed.  Well  established  local 
importers  have  so  wide  a choice  of  representations  for  British, 
American  and  Continental  manufacturers  that  they  look  for  the 
co-operation  of  manufacturers  and  elect  to  represent  those  firms — 
irrespective  of  nationality — that  are  prepared  to  allow  consignment 
goods  and  agree  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  local  advertising. 
In  specialised  products,  such  as  machinery,  it  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  principals  to  attach  a factory-trained  man  to  their 
local  agents.  Such  an  appointment  forms  a link  between  manu- 
facturers and  importers,  and  is  to  be  recommended  as  a means  of 
building  up  goodwill  for  both  parties. 

Future  Prospects. — Although  import  trade  during  September 
and  October  was  not  as  active  as  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and 
the  market  is  at  the  moment  overstocked  with  piece-goods,  pro- 
spects for  1929  are  considered  to  be  favourable. 

It  may  be  anticipated  that  a steady  demand  will  rule  for  the 
specialised  machinery  required  by  estates,  and  also  for  hydro-elec- 
tric plants,  gas  engines,  oil  engines,  transformers,  dynamos  and 
motors.  'The  demand  for  provisions  and  beverages  is  increasing 
yearly,  as  also  for  household  articles,  earthenware  and  wearing 
apparel,  while  greater  prosperity  amongst  the  natives  of  Java 
assures  a steady  demand  for  bazaar  articles. 

Important  works  of  a constructional  nature  will  be  taken  in 
hand  during  the  next  twelve  months,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
falling  off  in  the  demand  for  building  materials,  structural  iron 
and  steel,  galvanized  sheeting  and  cement.  The  demand  for  road 
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transport  has  never  been  greater,  so  that  prospects  are  decidedly 
favourable  for  the  automobile  trade,  and  equally  so  for  road  rollers, 
asphalt,  bridging  materials  and  all  requirements  for  road  main- 
tenance. 

Commercially  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  steadily  advancing 
in  importance,  while  agricultural  and  industrial  developments 
assure  a continuance  of  progress.  As  a market  for  foreign  goods 
the  Dutch  Colonies  are  amongst  the  most  important  in  the  East 
and  perhaps  now  also  the  most  difficult  in  which  to  effect  sales 
through  the  existing  channels.  Nevertheless,  the  possibilities 
offering  for  the  sale  of  British  goods  are  so  attractive  that  manu- 
facturers should  not  hesitate  to  establish,  singly  or  in  combination, 
their  own  selling  organisation  in  the  principal  trading  centres 
when  their  efforts  to  gain  a footing  by  other  means  have  failed. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS. 

Textiles. — During  the  earlier  months  of  the  year  there  was 
considerable  activity  in  the  piece-goods  market  and  arrivals  from 
all  countries  could  be  sold  at  a fair  profit.  The  boycott  of  Japanese 
goods  by  Chinese  dealers,  which  became  effective  in  June,  un- 
settled the  market. 


A conservative  policy  was  adopted  by  most  importers,  so  that 
when  the  boycott  terminated  in  October  there  were  no  unexpected 
happenings  in  the  piece-goods  trade,  nevertheless,  the  market  is 
at  present  overstocked  and  local  prices  are  in  many  lines  lower  than 
replacement  costs  for  deliveries  during  the  early  months  of  1929. 


The  following  tables  set  out,  under  a general  classification,  the 
imports  of  textiles  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  for  January- 
August,  1928,  and  the  respective  positions  held  by  Holland, 
England  and  Japan  : — 


Import  of  Textiles*  to  the  Whole  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 


January  to  August,  1928. 


Value  in 

1,000  yards. 

florins. 

Yarns  ... 

4,527,693 

8,291,749 

Greys  ... 

47,471,221 

8,743,079 

Whites 

125,625,840 

31,715,973 

Dyed  goods  and  prints 

122,803,259 

31,949,386 

Coloured  woven  goods 

56,828,136 

10,922,537 

Muslins,  mosquito  nettings  and  fancy  cloths 

78,957,076 

24,203,420 

Sarongs  and  headcloths  ...  ...  (corges) 

314,000 

12,229,370 

All  other  textiles,  but  excluding  gunny  sacks 

— 

23,599,719 

Total  value  ... 

151,655,233 

♦Excluding  gunny  sacks,  which  are  included  in  the  textile  returns  issued  by 
the  Statistical  Department. 
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Imports  from 

Great 

Holland. 

Britain. 

Japan. 

Value  in 

Value  in 

Value  in 

florins. 

florins. 

florins. 

Yarns 

600,755 

2,414,579 

1,468,853 

Greys 

540,381 

704,665 

6,000,229 

Whites 

20,953,478 

9,122,799 

793,485 

Dyed  goods  and  prints 

2,706,480 

10,002,273 

12,299,266 

Coloured  woven  goods 
Muslins,  mosquito  nettings  and 

612,714 

475,008 

8,194,113 

fancy  cloths 

2,062,292 

10,283,551 

764,773 

Sarongs  and  headcloths 

All  other  textiles,  but  excluding 

2,509,099 

865,671 

30,774 

gunny  sacks 

4,472,109 

4,348,496 

3,488,213 

Total 

34,457,308 

38,217,042 

33,039,706 

% % % 

January- August,  1928  ...  ...  22-72  25-19  21-78 

„ „ 1927  24-1  26-4  27 

„ „ 1926  27-1  27  27 

It  will  be  observed  that  Great  Britain  has,  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year,  regained  her  position  as  the  leading  supplier 
of  piece-goods,  whereas  Japan’s  trade  has  dropped  considerably; 
this  is,  however,  only  temporary  and  was  brought  about  by  the 
boycott  of  Japanese  products.  A more  important  factor  is  that  the 
proportion  of  the  total  trade  held  by  the  three  leading  suppliers 
is  lower  than  in  previous  years;  this  is,  in  part,  due  to  increased 
shipments  of  dyed  and  printed  goods  from  Italy,  which  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  year  totalled  10,874,000  yards  valued  at 

3.340.000  florins. 

Other  outstanding  imports  from  the  lesser  supplying  countries 
are  fancies  from  Italy,  Switzerland  and  the  United  States,  totalling 

9.266.000  ; 14,453,000  and  2,280,000  yards  respectively  to  Java  only, 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year.  Further,  Italy  and  Germany 
are  supplying  yearly  increasing  quantities  of  artificial  silk  and 
mixed  artificial  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  at  prices  which  allow  of 
their  being  readily  sold  to  the  natives. 

For  palm  beach  material  there  is  a steadily  growing  demand, 
as  also  for  the  high-class  shirtings  of  British  manufacture,  which 
sell  under  world-renowned  trade  marks. 

Machinery. — The  demand  for  machinery  and  accessories  has 
been  steady  throughout  the  year,  and  importers  of  engineer- 
ing supplies  are  able  to  report  a satisfactory  turnover. 
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Competition  has  been  even  keener  than  in  past  years  between  the 
representatives  of  British,  Continental  and  United  States  manu- 
facturers of  standardised  machinery  lines,  so  much  so  that  a differ- 
ence of  5 per  cent,  in  local  selling  prices  has  been  sufficient  to 
assure  orders  being  placed  with  the  cheapest  suppliers. 

Price  cutting  has  been  most  noticeable  in  oil  and  gas  engines, 
power-driven  machine  tools,  pumps,  heavy  road  rollers  and  similar 
standardised  lines,  in  which  the  advantages  claimed  for  any  par- 
ticular machine  are  not  so  outstanding  that  users. care  to  pay  a 
higher  price. 

British  suppliers  who  have  in  the  past  enjoyed  a steady  trade 
with  this  country  and  regularly  received  repeat  orders  have  been 
inquiring  why,  without  any  apparent  cause,  their  sales  are  falling 
off  in  Java.  One  reason  is  that  Continental  manufacturers  are 
offering  at  lower  prices  machinery  which  is  very  similar  in  design 
to  British  standards,  though  often  the  lower  prices  quoted  by  our 
competitors  are  more  apparent  than  real,  and  only  possible  because 
certain  accessory  parts  usually  supplied  with  British  machines  and 
which  are  not  necessarily  an  integral  part  of  the  machine  itself  are 
not  included  in  the  Continental  prices. 

As  customers  make  a closer  study  of  prices  than  specifications, 
the  tendency  is  for  them  to  buy  what  appears  to  be  the  cheapest 
offer. 

There  has  been  an  exceptionally  good  demand  for  electrical 
machinery,  but  in  this  line  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  getting  so 
large  a share  of  the  trade  as  the  excellence  of  British  manufacture 
and  our  present  competitive  prices  call  for.  Imports  are  prin- 
cipally from  Germany,  Holland  and  Switzerland,  while  sales  are 
effected  locally  through  the  branch  offices  in  Java  of  the  leading 
Continental  manufacturers.  British  manufacturers  have  preferred 
to  appoint  as  their  representatives  locally  established  Dutch  firms 
whose  multiple  interests  preclude  them  from  concentrating  on  the 
sale  of  any  particular  line.  It  is  thought  that  a far  greater  share 
of  the  valuable  orders  for  electrical  equipment,  which  may  be  ex- 
pected within  the  next  two  or  three  years,  will  be  obtained  by  the 
United  Kingdom  if  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain  will  only 
strengthen  their  selling  organisation  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  by  either  attaching  salesmen  to  their  existing  agents  or  by 
establishing  their  own  selling  organisations  in  Bandoeng  or 
Sourabaya. 

Imports  of  sugar  machinery  from  January-August,  1928,  are 
in  round  figures  valued  at  £650,000,  of  which  £450,000  came  from 
Holland,  £100,000  from  Germany  and  £60,000  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Dutch  engineering  firms  have  obtained  a very  strong 
hold  on  the  Java  sugar  industry,  but  here  again  Great  Britain 
might  improve  her  sales  by  strengthening  her  local  representation. 

For  rubber  and  tea  machinery  the  demand  has  been  normal 
and  imports  are  largely  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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In  past  reports  attention  has  been  called  to  the  increasing 
demand  for  the  very  specialised  machines  required  by  owners  of 
oil  palm  estates.  It  is  thought  that  this  industry  will  so  increase 
in  importance  in  the  future  that  although  all  recent  orders  have 
been  placed  in  Germany  or  Holland  it  will  repay  British  manu- 
facturers of  palm  oil  machinery  to  maintain  a consulting  engineer 
permanently  in  Sumatra  who  should  reside  in  Medan  so  as  to  be 
within  easy  call  of  the  districts  in  which  this  industry  is  centred. 

The  outlook  is  encouraging  for  the  sale  of  machinery  and 
accessories  in  the  coming  year,  though  competition  between  supply- 
ing countries  is  in  no  way  abating.  It  must  be  emphasised  that 
overseas  customers  now  look  for  service  from  manufacturers  and 
prefer  to  place  their  orders  with  those  foreign  firms  that  maintain 
a branch  office  in  this  country  and  carry  an  adequate  stock  of  spare 
parts. 

Iron  and  Steel  Products. — An  all  round  increase  is  recorded 
in  imports  of  iron  and  steel  products.  The  leading  suppliers  are 
Belgium,  Germany  and  Holland  in  the  order  named.  Shipments 
from  Great  Britain  show  a further  decline  with  the  exception  of 
high  speed  tool  steel  and  stainless  steel,  in  which  products  she 
is  the  leading  supplier. 

Local  importers  buy  their  requirements  in  constructional  iron 
and  steel  in  the  cheapest  market  and  find  that  British  prices  are 
still  higher  than  Continental  offers,  though  the  price  difference 
between  quotation  for  England  and  Germany  is  now  not  so  marked 
as  twelve  months  ago. 

Piping.  — For  water  pipes — including  pipes  for  oil  conduits 
and  gas  pipes — there  is  a steady  demand,  and  imports  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  current  year  are  in  excess  of  the  corresponding 
period  in  1927. 

British  prices  are  no  higher  than  Continental  offers  and  some 
valuable  orders  have  been  placed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
demand  for  high  pressure  steam  pipes  is  confined  principally  to 
sugar  factories.  The  demand  from  other  industries  is  falling  off, 
no  doubt  as  a result  of  the  increased  use  of  electricity,  gas  and  oil 
for  generating  power. 

Ironware. — The  demand  for  ironware  is  steady  and  normal. 
The  United  Kingdom  now  shares  the  trade  in  iron  stewpans  with 
Holland,  Belgium  and  Germany,  and  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  year  shipped  15,796  dozen  pans  out  of  a total  import  into 
Java  of  72,654  dozen  pans.  In  enamelled  ware  no  import  is  re- 
corded from  Great  Britain. 

Galvanised  Sheeting. — Imports  of  galvanised  sheeting  (Janu- 
ary-August, 1928),  totalled  30,000  tons  valued  at  £559,000,  of 
which  direct  import  from  the  United  Kingdom  totalled  13,600 
tons  and  from  the  United  States  9,100  tons.  Shipments  from  the 
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latter  country  are  principally  to  the  Outer  Islands,  where  the 
American  article  is  supplanting  British  manufactures. 

Tin  Plate. — The  import  of  tin  plate  shows  a considerable  in- 
crease for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  1928,  and  totalled 
24,000  tons,  of  which  19,500  tons  came  direct  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  2,800  tons  from  the  United  States. 

Copper  and  Copper  Alloy  Products. — There  is  a demand 
for  insulated  copper  wire  for  electrical  uses,  but  British  suppliers 
have  during  the  year  been  unable  to  compete  with  Holland, 
Germany  and  Japan.  The  reverse  is  the  case  for  copper  tubes  and 
fittings,  in  which  the  United  Kingdom  shipped  to  Java  286  tons 
from  January  to  August,  1928,  out  of  a total  import  of  466  tons. 

Aluminium  Sheets. — The  demand  for  aluminium  sheets  for 
the  lining  of  tea  and  rubber  chests  is  increasing  at  the  expense  of 
imports  of  tea  lead.  Imports  into  Java  are  as  follows  : — 


January  to  August,  1928. 


Country  of  origin. 

Aluminium  sheets. 

Tea  lead. 

Weight  in 
kilo- 
grammes. 

Value 

in 

florins. 

Weight  in 
kilo- 
grammes. 

Value 

in 

florins. 

Holland 

22,679 

41,650 





Great  Britain  ... 

— 

— 

92,225 

45,517 

Germany 

24,383 

39,953 

— 



France  ... 

69,969 

111,971 

— 

- — 

Belgium 

54,655 

91,230 

— 

— 

Italy 

17,235 

29,033 

— 

— 

Switzerland 

88,513 

142,849 

— 

— 

British  India  ... 

— 

— 

165,814 

79,708 

Japan 

— 

— 

97,957 

46,981 

Other  countries 

1,090 

2,577 

2,509 

1,122 

Total,  January  to  August, 

1928  

278,524 

459,263 

358,505 

173,328 

Total,  January  to  December, 

1927  

250,974 

489,640 

1,019,603 

517,518 

Petroleum  Products. — The  consumption  of  all  petroleum  pro- 
ducts is  increasing  steadily.  Oil  refineries  in  operation  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  and  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  and 
Anglo  Dutch  Groups  supply  most  of  the  petroleum  and  by-pro- 
ducts consumed  in  this  country,  nevertheless,  in  some  lines  imports 
are  considerable,  noticeably  so  kerosene,  of  which  for  January- 
August,  1928,  no  less  than  32,340,000  litres  were  imported,  in 
petrol  Java  is  catered  for  by  the  local  refineries,  though  shipments 
are  still  coming  in  from  the  United  States  and  Pulau  Samboe  for 
certain  ports  in  the  Outer  Islands. 
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The  import  of  lubricating  oils  in  tins  is  increasing,  but  decreas- 
ing for  bulk  imports ; as  the  local  refineries  controlled  by  the 
Bataafsche  Petroleum  Maatschappij  (Royal  Dutch  Shell  Subsi- 
diary) turn  out  a product  presumably  equivalent  to  the  standard 
“ Shell  *’  brands,  it  may  be  assumed  that  imports  are  now  prin- 
cipally Socony  and  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  brands  from  the  United 
States.  Other  brands  of  foreign  origin  are  seldom  seen  offered 
for  sale. 

Coal. — Imports  of  coal  into  Java  (January-August,  1928), 
totalled  61,000  tons,  of  which  10,900  tons  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  26,000  tons  from  South  Africa,  14,000  tons  from 
Australia  and  5,800  tons  from  Japan.  Imports  of  coke  totalled 
5,673  tons,  of  which  3,916  tons  came  from  Great  Britain. 

Cement. — The  import  of  Portland  cement  (January-August, 
1928),  reached  the  record  figure  of  136,000  tons  valued  at  <£285,000  ; 
Great  Britain  does  not  share  in  this  valuable  trade. 

Sulphur. — Sulphur  is  being  imported  in  increasing  quantity 
from  Italy  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  pyrotechnics. 

Automobiles. — The  following  table  sets  out  the  import  of 
automobiles  for  January-August,  1928,  and  includes  cars  and 
trucks  assembled  locally  from  parts  imported  from  the  United 
States  by  N.V.  General  Motors,  Java,  and  sold  to  customers  in 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  : — 


Country  of  origin. 

Passenger  cars. 

Trucks. 

No. 

Value  in 
florins. 

No. 

Value  in 
florins. 

Holland 

109 

263,842 

16 

81,398 

Great  Britain 

116 

285,824 

19 

77,910 

France 

110 

230,849 

13 

43,530 

Germany 

7 

22,307 

2 

7,298 

Belgium 

43 

144,129 

2 

6,926 

Italy 

641 

1,399,072 

44 

74,197 

Canada 

396 

613,145 

39 

57,321 

United  States 

5,493 

10,268,160 

2,088 

3,050,062 

British  India 

13 

34,583 

— 

— 

Penang 

3 

5,330 

— 

— 

Singapore 

49 

92,326 

9 

27,200 

Other  countries 

9 

24,215 

9 

16,396 

Total 

6,989 

13,383,782 

2,241 

3,442,238 

There  is  a market  for  cars  of  all  classes,  though  the  demand  is 
principally  for  light  touring  cars  costing  no  more  than  3,500  florins 
and  for  1-ton  and  30-cwt.  commercial  chassis. 

The  firm  hold  obtained  in  the  past  by  American  automobile 
manufacturers  has  been  further  strengthened  by  General  Motors, 
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Ltd.,  building*  an  assembly  plant  in  Java  and  forming  a complete 
selling  organisation  under  the  control  of  their  Java  branch. 

The  Java  plant  supplies  General  Motors’  product  to  the  whole 
of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  also  exports  locally  assembled 
cars  to  neighbouring  countries.  The  factory  employs  750  Javanese 
workmen  and  an  office  and  field  staff  of  about  150  Europeans. 

An  assembly  plant  would  meet  with  little  success  unless  sup- 
ported by  a complete  selling  arrangement,  but  in  that  respect 
General  Motors’  sales  organisation  is  as  complete  as  their  factory, 
and  automobile  dealers  throughout  this  country  have  been 
appointed  as  their  agents,  while  the  so-called  field  staff  are  con- 
stantly travelling  from  town  to  town  to  see  that  efficient  service 
is  rendered  by  dealers  to  their  customers  and  that  spare  parts  are 
everywhere  obtainable. 

The  result  of  this  American  enterprise  is  that  cars  are  being 
offered  at  prices  which  cater  for  the  requirements  of  the  wealthy 
as  well  as  for  those  having  only  moderate  means,  while  the  natural 
consequence  of  so  complete  a selling  organisation  is  that  the  United 
States  is  yearly  strengthening  her  hold  of  the  Netherlands  East 
indi'an  market  for  motor  cars. 

In  spite  of  the  efficient  service  here  obtainable  for  American 
makes,  there  are  still  many  potential  buyers  who  would  prefer  to 
purchase  European  cars.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  import  returns 
previously  quoted,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  manufacturers  in 
the  United  Kingdom  would  combine  to  provide  a similar  selling 
organisation  in  this  country,  British  cars — which  are  admitted  to 
be  of  supreme  workmanship — would  find  many  customers.  ft 
must,  however,  be  recognised  that  it  is  getting  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  appoint  agents  amongst  the  existing  dealers  and  that  the 
determination  to  establish  the  British  automobile  trade  on  a sound 
basis  in  the  wealthy  Dutch  Colonies  must  come  from  the  manu- 
facturers themselves. 

For  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  1928  imports  of  auto- 
mobile accessories  are  valued  in  round  figures  at  £200,000,  of 
which  £127,000  is  credited  to  the  United  States,  £20,000  to  Canada 
and  £18,500  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Motor  Cycles  and  Bicycles. — For  motor  cycles,  bicycles  and 
cycle  accessories  the  demand  is  steadily  increasing.  Imports  of 
motor  cycles  are  principally  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  though  British  machines  are  now  favoured  and  some 
valuable  State  orders  for  the  Army  and  Police  have  recently  been 
obtained  by  British  manufacturers  working  through  their  local 
agents.  The  import  of  bicycles  has  not  gone  up,  though  a heavy 
increase  is  recorded  in  the  import  of  cycle  accessories  which  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  bicycles  are  now  being  largely  assembled 
locally  from  imported  parts. 

Br 
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The  latest  returns  of  imports  are  as  follows  : — 


January- August,  1928. 


From  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Total  Import. 

No. 

Value  in 
florins. 

No. 

Value  in 
florins. 

Motor  cycles 
Bicycles 

Cycle  accessories  ... 

1,466 

10,380 

859,674 

559,768 

825,167 

2,013 

33,273 

1,090,693 

1,709,251 

3,187,923 

2,244,609 

5,987,867 

Chemicals  and  Artificial  Fertilisers. — As  a consuming 
country  for  heavy  chemicals  and  chemical  fertilisers  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  is  yearly  growing  in  importance,  and  imports 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  1928  are  well  ahead  of  the 
corresponding  period  in  1927. 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  the  relative  positions  held  by 
the  principal  supplying  countries,  though  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  imports  to  Java  (January-August,  1928),  from  the  United 
Kingdom  increased  in  ammonium  sulphate  from  5,627  tons  to 
25,590  tons,  also  in  alum,  caustic  soda  and  calcined  soda,  though 
in  copper  sulphate  England  has  completely  lost  her  trade  to 
Germany. 

Other  Imports. — There  is  little  of  interest  to  record  in  other 
imports  as  trade  throughout  the  period  under  review  has  been 
normal,  while  general  importers  have  continued  to  obtain  their 
requirements  from  the  same  suppliers  as  in  previous  years.  Owing 
to  prosperity  in  general  an  increased  turnover  is  recorded  in  almost 
all  lines,  and  those  foreign  suppliers  who  have  established  their 
connections  here  are  benefiting  accordingly. 

General  importers  prefer  to  concentrate  their  activities  on  the 
sale  of  bulk  imports  and  the  manufactured  articles  or  prepared  pro- 
ducts in  which  they  have  effected  firm  trading  relation  with  manu- 
facturers or  merchant  exporters  abroad  and  moreover  have  im- 
ported for  so  many  years  that  they  are  known  throughout  this 
country.  It  therefore  follows  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  import 
trade  is  increasing  steadily,  the  foreign  manufacturer — who  may 
only  have  come  into  prominence  within  the  last  four  or  five  years 
but  nevertheless  is  able  to  compete  in  price  and  quality — is  forced 
to  turn  away  from  this  valuable  market  because  local  importers  do 
not  care  to  purchase  his  offers  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
are  unknown  locally. 
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It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Chinese  retailers 
are  interesting  themselves  more  and  more  in  import  trade  and  are 
now  buying  direct  from  abroad  manufactured  goods  which  general 
importers  do  not  care  to  handle,  or  that  visitors  to  this  country 
who  have  lived  in  other  parts  of  the  East  wonder  at  the  lack  of 
selection  in  foreign  manufactures,  for  truly  one  Toko  in  Java  is 
much  the  same  as  another  and  all  lack  originality.  An  annual 
report  for  1927  recently  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
remarks  that  “ the  discontent  among  importers — brought  about 
by  direct  imports  by  Chinese  tradesmen,  mention  of  which  was 
made  in  the  preceding  annual  report — was  in  no  way  less.5’ 

The  more  enlightened  Chinese  retailers  are  desirous  to  serve 
their  customers,  and  when  repeatedly  asked  for  goods  not  obtain- 
able from  importers  they  have  no  alternative  but  to  obtain  them 
direct  from  abroad,  and,  furthermore,  manufacturers  unable  to  find 
any  other  means  of  obtaining  a share  of  the  trade  show  no  hesita- 
tion in  selling  direct  to  Chinese  retailers. 


EXPORT  TRADE. 

Exports  during  the  year  1928  have  been  remarkable  for  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  volume,  though  due  to  the  lower 
prices  now  obtainable  for  produce  the  total  value  is  not  increased 
in  anything  like  the  same  ratio. 

Preliminary  returns  of  merchandise  exported  for  January  to 
August,  1928 — but  excluding  State  exports-- are  as  follows  : — 


J anuarv- August, 
1928. 

Weight  in 
met.  tons. 

Value  in 
florins. 

From  Java  and  Madura 

2,734,995 

524,267,000 

From  Outer  Islands 

3,213,283 

494,554,000 

Total 

5,948,278 

1,018,821,000 

Although  the  State  Statistical  Department,  by  means  of  fully 
employing  their  improved  facilities  for  providing  the  trade  with 
up-to-date  returns  of  imports  and  exports,  are  now  able  to  publish, 
without  delay,  monthly  returns  for  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  they  have  been  unable  to  complete  the  trade  returns  for 
1927  for  the  Outer  Islands ; it  is,  therefore,  only  possible  to  make 
a comparison  with  the  previous  year  for  exports  from  Java. 

For  Java  only  returns  are  available  for  January-September, 
1928,  and  show  that,  whereas  the  weight  of  exports  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  current  year  increased  by  no  less  than  829,713 
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metric  tons  over  the  same  period  in  1927,  the  corresponding  in- 
crease in  value  was  only  11,519,000  florins.  These  are  very  telling 
figures  and  reflect  the  present  position  in  export  trade,  namely,  that 
an  outlet  can  be  found  in  foreign  markets  for  the  greater  output 
of  agricultural  produce  now  being  obtained,  but  prices  have 
dropped  so  considerably  that  the  margin  of  profit  remaining  to 
producers  and  exporters  alike  is  reaching  the  economic  limit. 

Producers  are  endeavouring  to  meet  the  fall  in  prices  by  the 
use  of  more  intensive  agricultural  methods  in  order  to  increase 
production  and  by  effecting  economies  wherever  possible  in  work- 
ing costs;  while  exporters,  by  establishing  trade  relations  in  con- 
suming countries  which  have  not  in  the  past  been  noticeable  as 
buyers  of  Netherlands  East  Indian  products,  are  finding  new 
markets  for  the  steadily  increasing  volume  of  produce  being  offered 
to  them  and  emanating  from  both  European  estates  and  native 
holdings. 

Anxiety  regarding  the  future  has  been  expressed  locally,  but 
these  reports  appear  to  disregard  the  fact  that  the  better  shipping 
facilities  to  all  parts  of  the  world  provided  during  the  past  few 
years  have  resulted  in  the  finding  of  new  markets,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  potential  customers  for  the  greater  production  expected 
in  the  future.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  a competitive 
race  with  other  producing  countries  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
has  an  inside  course  both  as  regards  her  ready  supply  of  cheap 
native  labour  and  her  study  of  the  scientific  side  of  agriculture. 

Sugar. — Production. — Reports  issued  up  to  the  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1928*  by  the  Sugar  Experimental  Station  at  Pasoeroean, 
estimate  the  1928  Java  sugar  crop  at  2,931,133  metric  tons,  as 
against  2,360,135  metric  tons  harvested  in  1927,  which  is  an  in- 
crease for  associated  and  non-associated  mills  of  24*2  per  cent. 
Production  per  hectare  for  the  current  year  is  149*8  quintals,  as 
against  128*2  quintals  in  1927. 

Area  Planted. — The  area  planted  up  for  the  1928  crop  was 
195,086  hectares  and  for  the  1927  crop  185,635  hectares;  the  area 
under  cultivation  was  therefore  enlarged  by  5*1  per  cent.,  whereas 
production  increased  by  24*2  per  cent.  The  greater  output  per 
hectare  now  being  obtained  by  sugar  estates  is  due  to  the  improved 
grinding  and  refining  methods  adopted  at  the  mills,  and  also  to 
a more  extended  use  of  a high  yielding  variety  of  cane  known  as 
the  2878  P.O.J.  variety  and  so  named  because  it  was  the  first 
grown  by  the  Experimental  Station  at  Pasoeroean  and  was  the 
outcome  of  that  number  of  experiments  in  crossing  different  canes. 
Plantings  for  1929  are  given  as  196,956  hectares,  an  increase  of 
approximately  1 per  cent. 

Market  Position. — The  market  position  up  to  the  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1928,  was  as  follows  : — 
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Estimate  of  Production  of  Associated  Mills. 


Met.  tons. 

Superior  head  sugar  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,728,186 

Head  sugar  No.  16  and  higher  ...  ...  ...  ...  742,770 

Muscovados  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  103,055 

Molasses  sugar  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  101,970 

Bag  sugar  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  152 


Total  for  Associated  Mills  ...  ...  ...  ...  2,676,133 

,,  Non-associated  Mills  (all  grades)  ...  255,000 


Total  production  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2,931,133 

Stock  on  hand  1st  May,  1928  ...  ...  ...  6,704 


Total  available  .. . ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2,937,837 

Home  consumption  for  12  months,  estimated  at 

27,000  metric  tons  a month  ...  ...  ...  324,000 


Available  for  shipment,  October,  1928,  to  April,  1929  2,613,837 

Shipped  from  May  to  September,  1928  ...  ...  1,119,045 


Available  for  shipment,  October,  1928,  to  April,  1929  1,494,792 

In  order  to  clear  stock  on  hand  of  the  1928  crop  shipments 
from  October,  1928,  to  April,  1929,  will  have  to  average  213,500 
tons  a month.  Shipments  during  September  totalled  221,742 
metric  tons. 

Sales  Effected. — Up  to  the  14th  October,  1928,  sales  by  the 
Associated  Mills  (Vereenigde  Javasuiker  Producenten — “ V.J.P.”) 
were  as  follows  : — 


(Unit 

— Metric  tons.] 

I 

Grade. 

Production. 

; 

Sold  up  to 
October  14th. 

Available. 

S.H.S 

1,728,186 

1,274,650 

453,536 

H.S.  No.  16  and  Muscovados 

838,931 

696,050 

142,881 

Other  assortments  have  been  sold  out. 


Non-associated  mills  have  sold  almost  the  whole  of  their  crop, 
but  sales  by  the  V.J.P.  have  been  slower  than  for  many  years  past, 
no  doubt  as  the  result  of  their  limit  prices  having  been  generally 
higher  than  the  trade  cared  to  offer  for  forward  contracts.  At  the 
end  of  September  over  a million  tons  remained  unsold ; it  was  then 
announced  that  the  Trust  were  open  to  consider  offers  at  lower 
prices  for  shipments  west  of  Suez,  and  the  following  limits  were 
quoted  : — 

For  Superior  for  shipments  East  of  Suez  fl.  13  • 50  and  West  of  Suez  fl.  12  • 50, 
and  for  Head  Sugar  fl.12-50  and  fl.  10  - 00  East  and  West  of  Suez,  respectively, 
all  per  100  kilogrammes  first  cost  Java. 

Considerable  activity  in  the  local  market  followed  this 
announcement,  and  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  October  the 
V.J.P.  sold  in  round  figures  460,000  tons,  very  largely  for  destina- 
tions west  of  Suez  and  including  a single  deal  for  100,000  tons 
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superior  at  fl .13*50  on  the  condition  that  a rebate  of  fl.1'50  per 
100  kilogrammes  would  be  granted  if  shipped  to  destinations  west 
of  Suez,  also  several  smaller  deals  up  to  20,000  tons  with  a rebate 
of  fl.l'OO  per  100  kilogrammes  under  the  same  condition. 

The  impression  is  gained  that  the  associated  mills,  in  order  to 
avoid  sales  under  pressure,  were  not  anxious  to  accept  the  alterna- 
tive of  storing  the  unsold  portion  of  their  1928  crop.  Such  an 
alternative  would  have  been  without  precedent,  since  neither  before 
nor  after  the  war  have  they  ever  found  themselves  in  such  a pre- 
dicament. The  lower  prices  accepted  by  the  V.J.P.  for  deliveries 
west  of  Suez  should,  therefore,  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a com- 
promise between  a general  reduction  in  price  in  order  to  sell  out 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  the  storing  of  several  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  the  1928  crop  for  gradual  sale  at  limit  prices  to  all  destina- 
tions. 

Exports . — Exports  of  Java  sugar,  January-September,  1928, 
were  as  follows  : — 


Superior  No.  25  and  higher 
Head  sugar  No.  16  and  higher  ... 
Superior  soft  sugar 
Molasses 
Bag  sugar  ... 

Net  weight  in 
met.  tons. 
1,070,756 
418,195 
6,565 
106,640 
134 

Value  in 
florins. 
163,543,634 
59,608,066 
989,782 
13,953,124 
18,754 

Total 

1,602,290 

238,113,360 

By-  products. 

Liquid  residue  from  molasses 
Solid  residue  from  molasses 

321,835 

43,461 

1,901,319 

634,861 

Total 

365,296 

2,536,180 

Palm  sugar 

17,159 

1,905,044 

Java  sugar  is  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world ; monthly  returns 
of  exports,  showing  countries  of  destination  for  each  grade,  may 
be  consulted  at  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade. 

Sugar  Congress. — The  10th  Sugar  Congress,  held  after  a lapse 
of  IT  years,  was  convened  at  Sourabaya  at  the  end  of  April,  1928, 
and  offered  an  opportunity  for  public  exchange  of  opinions  on 
various  problems  with  which  the  sugar  industry  finds  itself  faced. 

Some  interesting  and  instructive  discussions  took  place  on  the 
industry  as  a whole,  and  in  regard  to  problems  of  a technical 
nature  which  are,  however,  outside  the  general  scope  of  this  report. 

Supplementary  Information. — Information  to  hand  at  the 
closing  of  this  report  states  that  for  the  week  ending  October  21st, 
1928,  the  V.J.P.  sold  a further  267,100  metric  tons.  The  biggest 
sale  was  made  to  a Japanese  exporter,  who  took  65,000  tons  of 
head  sugar  at  a price  of  fl .12*25  with  the  condition  that,  if  shipment 
is  made  to  Shanghai  or  Japan,  a reduction  will  be  granted  of  fl.0‘50 
per  100  kilogrammes. 


There,  therefore,  remains  in  the  hand  of  the  V.J.P.  only 
approximately  300,000  tons  of  superior,  while  head  sugar  is  prac- 
tically sold  out.  The  Trust  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success 
of  the  recently  adopted  policy. 

First-hand  Business  Crop,  1929. — On  the  18th  of  October  the 
V.J.P.  solicited  bids  for  the  1929  Java  sugar  crop  and  business 
w^s  done  for  superior  at  fl.13‘50  and  molasses  at  fl.11’25  for  Nos. 
10  and  higher,  and  fl  .10*50  for  Nos.  8-10. 

The  total  quantity  sold  up  to  the  21st  of  October  was  69,300 
metric  tons,  divided  as  follows  : — 13,300  tons  superior,  6,000  tons 
superior  soft  sugar,  50,000  tons  molasses  sugar. 

Rubber.  — The  outstanding  feature  in  rubber  has  been  the 
decision  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  terminate  the  Stevenson 
Restriction  Act. 

It  has  always  been  admitted  by  competent  authorities  that 
restriction  of  exports  in  producing  countries  under  British  control 
was  a temporary  measure,  nevertheless  it  came  as  a surprise  to 
Dutch  growers  when  it  was  announced  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  decided  that  all  restriction  on  the  export  of  rubber  from 
British  Malaya  and  Ceylon  would  be  removed  on  November  1st, 
1928,  and  that  the  existing  scheme  would  continue  unaltered  in  the 
meantime. 

The  six  months  that  have  lapsed  since  the  announcement  of  the 
above  decision  have  brought  out  two  facts  of  outstanding  interest, 
namely,  firstly  that  all  schemes  put  forward  for  the  limitation  of 
export,  which  must  necessarily  mean  co-operation  in  control 
between  British  and  Dutch  producers,  have  proved  incapable  of 
being  put  into  practice,  and  secondly  that  the  native  producers  in 
Sumatra  and  Dutch  Borneo  will  continue  tapping  as  long  as  prices 
remain  at  the  levels  obtainable  during  the  past  six  months. 

Native  rubber  production  in  the  Dutch  Colonies,  which  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  was  the  principal  factor  in  the  failure  of 
the  Stevenson  scheme,  is  no  less  the  cause  of  the  uncertainty 
existing  at  present  in  the  future  of  the  rubber  planting  industry, 
as  it  is  not  possible  to  forecast,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  to 
what  extent  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  rubber  by  small  holders 
throughout  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Archipelago  will  continue. 

One  important  factor  must  be  recognised,  namely,  that  the 
native  owners  of  rubber  gardens  incur  practically  no  expense  for 
maintenance  and  tapping,  provided  that  their  holdings  are  no 
larger  than  can  be  worked  without  the  assistance  of  hired  labour. 
When  the  price  of  rubber  allowed  of  hired  tappers  making  good 
wages  on  the  “ bagi  dua,”  or  fifty-fifty  system,  there  appeared  to 
be  no  limit  to  the  yearly  increase  in  native  rubber  planting  and 
export,  but  with  dry  native  rubber  selling  at  6d.  a lb.,  the  situation 
is  very  different. 

At  current  prices  the  proprietor  of  a rubber  garden  has  no 
alternative  but  to  do  his  own  tapping  with,  of  course,  the  assistance 
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of  the  members  of  his  family,  and  no  doubt  he  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  his  means  of  livelihood,  no  matter  if  rubber  falls  to  under 
6d.  a lb.,  rather  than  elect  to  look  for  other  employment  or  sell 
out  his  holding  and  move  deeper  into  the  jungle,  where  he  would 
have  to  start  a homestead  over  again  and  break  virgin  land  for  the 
growing  of  other  crops. 

The  position  now,  therefore,  appears  to  be  that  the  output  of 
native  rubber  will  vary  between  85,000  to  95,000  tons  of  dry  rubber 
per  annum  as  long  as  present  prices  continue  and  will  remain  at 
that  level,  even  if  prices  slump  to  Qd.  a lb.,  in  London  ; this  estimate 
is  arrived  at  after  striking  an  average  between  the  small  holders 
who  have  more  trees  than  they  can  tap  without  employing  hired 
labour  and  those  who  started  planting  later  and  are  not  now  fully 
employed  but  have  young  trees  coming  into  bearing  during  the 
next  three  years.  The  yearly  increase  in  yield  for  young  trees  is 
a factor  to  be  considered,  but  nevertheless  it  is  thought  that  pro- 
duction beyond  100,000  tons  per  annum  is  contingent  upon  con- 
siderably higher  prices  in  future.  Though  the  present  low  prices 
are  discouraging  planting,  the  potential  supply  of  native  rubber 
from  the  extensive  areas  already  planted  up  is  in  no  way  lost,  and 
production  will  no  doubt  again  increase  as  soon  as  the  prices 
obtainable  are  high  enough  to  allow  of  the  employment  of  hired 
tappers. 

Drv  native  rubber  is  selling  at  outlet  ports  at  fl.0'76  per  kilo- 
gramme for  December  delivery  and  fl.0'70,  or  6 f^d.  per  lb.,  for 
January  delivery,  while  there  are  buyers  of  wet  rubber  at  fl.0'49 
per  kilogramme  and  native  scrap  at  fl.0’35  per  kilogramme.  Prices 
are  based  on  dry  weight  and  at  G^d.  per  lb.  have  no  doubt  reached 
the  level  at  which  it  does  not  pay  to  hire  tappers  in  Sumatra  or 
Borneo,  where  free  labourers  expect  to  earn  at  least  a florin  a day. 

The  export  of  rubber  for  January-September,  1928,  and  for  the 
corresponding  months  of  1926  and  1927  is  as  follows  :■ — 


(Unit : — Metric  tons  of  1,000  kilogrammes.) 


From 

January  to  September. 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Java  and  Madura  ... 
East  Coast  of  Sumatra 
Rest  of  Sumatra 
Borneo 
Celebes 

39,463 

52,746 

54,098 

35,039 

166 

42,264 

56,489 

62,823 

39,263 

209 

44,181 

59,279 

59,104 

35,051 

209 

Total,  January  to  September 

181,512 

201,048 

197,824 

Total  (full  year) 

249,021 

280,244 

— 

Native  rubber  is  exported  principally  from  Sumatra  (excluding 
the  east  coast)  and  Borneo.  The  figures  quoted  above  suggest 
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that  increased  export  of  estate  rubber  from  Java  and  the  east  coast 
of  Sumatra  has,  during  the  current  year,  been  more  than  offset  by 
a lower  export  of  the  native  product. 

The  Rubber  Trade  Association  at  Batavia  places  the  total 
export  of  native  rubber  for  January-August,  1928,  i.e.  including 
native  rubber  exported  for  Java  and  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra,  at 
11,613  metric  tons  shipped  as  dry  rubber,  plus  75,871  metric  tons 
shipped  as  wet  rubber.  If  an  allowance  of  35  per  cent,  is  made 
for  moisture  and  impurities  in  the  wet  product  and  5 per  cent,  for 
impurities  in  the  dry  product,  it  may  be  calculated  that  the  export 
of  native  rubber  is  60,348  tons  dry  for  eight  months  and  assuming 
that  exports  for  the  last  four  months  are  on  the  same  level,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  export  of  native  rubber  will  be  approximately  90,500 
metric  tons  dry  weight  for  the  year. 

The  export  of  estate  rubber  may  be  approximately  estimated  at 
130,000  metric  tons,  so  that  the  total  export  of  dry  rubber  from 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  should  be  somewhere  around  220,000 
tons  for  the  year  1928. 

Tea. — For  the  tea  trade  the  year  opened  with  a feeling 
of  uncertainty,  occasioned  by  the  large  increase  in  stocks  in 
London,  which  at  the  end  of  1927  were  placed  at  246  million 
pounds,  this  being  the  heaviest  figure  ever  recorded  and  39  million 
pounds  in  excess  of  the  figure  for  31st  of  December,  1926.  Bv 
September  30th,  1928,  stocks  in  London  had  dropped  to  195  million 
pounds  as  against  .164  million  pounds  for  the  same  date  in  1927, 
but  with  the  seasonal  British  Indian  crop  coming  into  the  market, 
the  position  is  not  likely  to  improve,  and  it  may  even  be  expected 
that  London  stocks  will  reach  the  record  figure  of  265  million 
pounds  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In  spite  of  this  surplus  in  the 
principal  terminal  market,  the  demand  for  Netherlands  East  Indian 
teas  has  been  fairly  steady. 

Exports.— Export  of  tea  from  Java  and  Sumatra — January 
to  September,  1928 — totalled  49,982,000  kilogrammes  net, 

which  is  an  increase  of  approximately  2,700,000  kilogrammes  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  1927.  The  comparative  figures  are 


as  follows  : — 

Jan. -Sept.. 

Jan. -Sept., 

1927 

1928 

Kgs. 

Kgs. 

F’rom  Java 

41,266,000 

43,428,000 

From  Sumatra 

5,934,000 

6,554,000 

47,200,000 

49,982,000 

If  is  anticipated  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  shipments  will  total 
4J  million  kilogrammes  more  than  for  1927,  i.e.  3J  million  kilo- 
grammes increase  from  Java  and  1 million  kilogrammes  increase 
from  Sumatra.  The  total  export  of  all  grades  in  1927  was  65,586,43! 
kilogrammes.  A substantial  increase  is  recorded  in  shipments 
from  Java  to  South  America,  British  East  Africa  and  Mesopotamia, 
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also  very  noticeably  so  to  European  Russia,  to  which  country 
462,387  kilogrammes  were  shipped  from  Java  only  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  current  year. 

Quality. — Quality  has  this  year  been  somewhat  disappointing, 
chiefly  so  for  so-called  “ dry  season  teas,”  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
fact  that  June,  July  and  August  were  exceptionally  wet  months  for 
that  time  of  the  year  and  a real  dry  season  was  not  experienced 
until  September,  only  to  be  broken  again  by  heavy  rains  in 
October. 

Prices. — Since  the  beginning  of  1928  prices  for  lower  grades 
have  dropped  very  nearly  30  per  cent.,  also  for  the  finest  teas 
prices  dropped  during  the  first  half  of  1928,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  for  the  poorer  qualities.  Owing  to  a scarcity  of  really 
good  teas  prices  for  the  best  grades  have  lately  recovered. 

Producers  have  shown  a tendency  to  hold  out  for  prices  above 
the  parity  of  London,  a policy  which  appears  to  be  unjustified 
when  they  eventually  ship  their  tea  to  London  or  Amsterdam  and 
continue  to  flood  those  two  markets,  thereby  making  the  position 
weaker  every  month. 

Fewer  estates  have  sold  their  crop  forward  than  for  some  years 
past,  and  business  in  forward  sales  abroad  has  been  generally 
quiet. 

Coffee. — The  export  of  coffee  from  Java  ports  only  to  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  period  January  to  September,  1928,  was 
insignificant  and  totalled  no  more  than  252  tons  of  all  grades.  The 
principal  customer  is  now  the  Linked  States,  to  which  country 
292  tons  of  Arabica  and  15,792  tons  of  Robusta  were  shipped  from 
Java  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year.  France, 
British  India  and  Scandinavian  countries  are  purchasing  increasing 
quantities  of  the  Robusta  variety. 

The  following  table  sets  out  the  latest  available  production  and 
export  returns  for  the  whole  of  the  Archipelago  : — 

(Unit : — Metric  tons.) 


Net  Weight. 


Liberia 
and  other 
varieties.  • 

Arabica. 

"I 

Robusta. 

Total. 

Production,  1927 

977 

7,377 

117,187 

125,651 

Estimated  production,  1928 

806 

7,324 

109,300 

117,430 

Export,  1927... 

♦Export,  January- August, 

312 

7,774 

75,305 

83,391 

1928  

307 

5,228 

72,945 

78,480 

* The  export  figures  must  be  regarded  as  preliminary. 


Tapioca. — Throughout  the  year  there  has  been  an  excep- 
tionally good  demand  for  tapioca  products  and  particularly 
so  for  “ gaplek”  and  “ gaplek  meel,”  in  which  exports  have  reached 
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a figure  never  previously  recorded.  “ Gaplek  ” is  the  dried  and 
peeled  root  of  the  cassava  plant,  and  “ gaplek  meel  ” the  product 
obtained  after  grinding  the  root  in  ball  or  tube  mills.  Gaplek 
meel  must  not  be  confounded  with  tapioca  meel,  which  is  the 
refined  product  obtained  in  tapioca  factories  by  a process  of 
elutriation. 

Gaplek  and  gaplek  meel  are  finding  an  increased  demand  in 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  Spain,  Denmark,  Norway  and 
the  United  States  (Pacific  ports  only). 

The  following  table  sets  out  the  exports  from  Java  of  tapioca 
products  : — 


Jan. -Sept.,  1927. 

Jan. -Sept.,  1928. 

Weight  in 

Value  in 

Weight  in 

Value  in 

met.  tons. 

florins. 

met.  tons. 

florins. 

Dried  tapioca  roots  (gaplek)  . . . 
Ground  tapioca  roots  (gaplek 

12,244 

489,830 

35,970 

1,312,581 

meel) 

45,090 

2,254,816 

197,941 

8,869,007 

Tapioca  flour 

71,906 

8,629,417 

91,488 

9,146,670 

Tapioca  siftings 

3,234 

517,506 

7,600 

1,248,561 

Tapioca  pearls  and  seeds 
Tapioca  waste  (ampas)  ground 

8,746 

1,399,735 

19,088 

3,091,525 

or  not  ground 

2,717 

106,639 

7,235 

231,194 

Total  ... 

143,937 

13,397,943 

359,322 

23,899,538 

Palm  Oil. — Oil  palm  cultivation  in  Sumatra  continues  to  make 
very  rapid  progress,  and  production  is  yearly  being  increased  by 
new  areas  under  cultivation  coming  into  bearing,  also  plantations 
are  being  rapidly  extended  bv  further  planting.  The  returns  of 
exports  for  January-August,  1928,  show  that  this  industrv  is  grow- 
ing in  importance. 

Export  of  Oil  Palm  Products  from  Sumatra. 

January  to  August,  1928. 

Quantity  Value  in 
met.  tons.  florins. 

Palm  oil  17,225  5,613,674 

Palm  kernels  ...  ...  ...  ...  3,573  536,011 

6,149,685 

Shipping  companies  have  given  their  attention  to  the  providing 
of  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  oil  palm  in  bulk,  and  it  is  of  interest 
to  record  that  the  “ Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  Nederland  ” and  the 
Rotterdamsche  Lloyd  ” are  fitting  their  newest  cargo  steamers 
on  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  run  with  tanks  for  vegetable  oil 
transport. 

A new  10,000-ton  cargo  steamer  of  the  “ Kota  ” class,  recently 
completed  for  the  last-mentioned  shipping  company,  is  fitted  with 
four  tanks  of  250  tons  capacity  and  four  tanks  of  150  tons  capacity 
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for  carrying  palm  oil.  Other  vessels  building  for  these  Dutch 
steamship  lines  will  be  similarly  fitted  for  the  palm  oil  trade. 

A powerful  Syndicate,  styled  the  Deli  Tank  Bedrijf,  has  been 
registered  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  storage  tanks  and  for  laying 
pipe  lines  and  pumping  installations  as  required  for  the  storage, 
delivery  and  handling  of  palm  oil  within  the  precincts  of  Belawan 
(Deli-Sumatra)  harbour. 

Fibres.  — Some  doubt  has  existed  as  to  whether  or  not  Manila 
hemp  is  being  grown  in  Sumatra,  but  it  now  appears  to  be  estab- 
lished that  experiments  in  its  cultivation  have  been  going  on  for 
some  time,  and  also  that  the  fibre  is  being  exported. 

As  the  Dutch-owned  estates  in  Sumatra  interested  in  this 
culture  have  made  no  public  announcement  regarding  the  extent 
of  their  Manila  hemp  plantings,  and  also  export  figures  for  sisal, 
cantala  and  Manila  hemp  fibres  are  lumped  together  in  the 
official  returns  of  exports  under  one  heading,  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  give  any  detailed  information. 

Exports  of  the  above-mentioned  fibres  for  January-August, 
1928,  totalled  8-3,140  metric  tons,  valued  at  11,925,403  florins,  or 
nearly  a million  pounds  sterling. 

Copra  and  Coconut  Oil. — Exports  of  copra  from  the  Outer 
Possessions  for  January-August,  1928,  are  approximately  243,000 
tons,  valued  at  59  million  florins,  and  from  Java  27,429  tons, 
valued  at  6,651,000  florins. 

The  Java  coconut  oil  mills  are  drawing  their  requirements  in 
copra  to  a greater  extent  than  in  previous  years  from  the  Outer 
Islands,  not  only  in  order  to  supply  the  local  market  with  coconut 
oil,  but  also  to  meet  the  demand  from  foreign  countries.  For 
January-September,  1928,  shipments  totalled  26,659,252  litres,  or 
nearly  3 million  litres  a month,  as  against  an  average  monthly 
shipment  in  1927  of  under  700,000  litres.  The  export  of  copra  cake 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  1928  was  45,520  tons,  valued 
at  3,973,000  florins. 

Maize. — A very  noticeable  increase  is  recorded  in  the  export 
of  maize  from  both  Java  and  Celebes,  no  less  than  185,588  metric 
tons,  valued  at  10,829,000  florins,  having  been  exported  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  year.  The  maize  trade  of  Macassar  and 
Palima  is  yearly  growing  in  importance. 

Pepper. — Pepper  is  one  of  the  few  commodities  of  export  for 
which  higher  prices  have  been  obtained  in  1928  than  in  1927. 
Exports  of  black  pepper  for  January-September,  1928,  totalled 
12,440  metric  tons,  and  of  white  pepper  5,082  metric  tons. 

Other  Exports. — In  other  exports  trade  has  been  normal,  and 
there  is  little  of  new  interest  to  record.  Exports  of  snake  and  lizard 
skins  have  been  affected  by  the  use  in  manufacturing  countries  of 
leather  and  other  products  in  imitation  of  these  skins  and  perhaps 
also  because  lizard  and  snake  skin  shoes  are  no  longer  so  fashion- 
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able.  There  has  been  a lesser  demand  for  essential  oils,  and  also 
the  prices  ottering  to  growers  are  no  longer  profitable ; conse- 
quently many  small  holders  are  rooting  up  their  citronella  planta- 
tions in  favour  of  more  profitable  crops.  Exports  (Java)  of  copper 
iodide  for  Januarv-September,  1928,  were  112,442  kilogrammes,  of 
which  27,000  kilogrammes  went  to  Holland,  7.5,000  kilogrammes  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  9,700  kilogrammes  to  Germany. 

Mineral  Exports. — A full  review  of  mineral  resources  is  this 
year  provided  by  the  inclusion  of  a chapter  on  “ Mining  ” ; it  is, 
therefore,  not  considered  necessary  to  deal  fully  with  the  export  of 
mineral  products  in  which  the  returns  correspond  very  closely  to 
production  figures.  Exceptions  are  coal,  tin  and  mineral  oils. 

Exports  of  coal  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  including 
bunker  coal  (other  than  bunker  coal  from  Java),  for  January- 
August,  1928,  totalled  886,000  metric  tons,  valued  at  3,756,000 
florins,  and  show  little  change  on  past  returns.  The  exports  of 
tin  from  the  central  market  at  Batavia  for  January-September, 
1928,  were  10,029  metric  tons,  as  against  11,338  metric  tons  for  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  Mineral  oil  exports  will  be  found 
in  the  chapter  on  “ Mining.” 

IV.  LEGISLATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

Taxation. — Several  inquiries  have  lately  been  received  regard- 
ing the  taxes  levied  on  companies  incorporated  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  on  branch  offices  of  foreign  firms  operating  here  and 
on  their  employees.  The  question  usually  asked  is: — “ If  we 
decided  to  open  a selling  branch  in  Java  what  taxes  would  we 
have  to  pay?  ” This  is  a difficult  question  to  answer  briefly,  as 
the  taxes  levied  are  of  a varying  nature,  but  a first  maxim  is 
that  one  and  all  are  liable  to  taxation  and  there  is  no  preferential 
treatment  of  Dutch  or  Netherlands  East  Indian  subjects.  The 
following  resume  of  the  taxes  imposed  is  intended  as  a guide  to 
those  firms  or  individuals  who  are  contemplating  extending  their 
overseas  organisation  by  opening  up  in  this  country. 

Company  tax  is  levied  on  all  companies  incorporated  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  and,  in  regard  to  foreign  companies, 
upon  their  profits  derived  from  business  conducted  in  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies. 

This  tax  is  regulated  by  the  Company  Tax  Ordinance  of  1925 
as  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  No.  319  and  revised  by  amend- 
ments announced  in  Gazette  No.  317  of  1927,  while  an  explanatory 
statement  will  be  found  in  “ Supplements  to  Official  Gazettes  ” 
No.  10797.  The  tax  is  10  per  cent,  of  the  full  net  profits  plus  a 
surtax,  which  is  fixed  yearly  by  the  Budget  Act.  For  the  financial 
years  1928  and  1929  the  surtax  is  20  per  cent,  of  the  tax  proper, 
thus  making  12  per  cent,  in  all. 

Income  tax  is  levied  upon  the  full  income  of  all  persons  residing 
in  Netherlands  Indies,  and  also  on  all  persons,  private  companies 
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partnerships  and  Chinese  “ Kongsies  ” domiciled  elsewhere  but 
practising  a calling  or  carrying  on  business  in  this  country,  in  so 
far  as  their  income  derived  from  such  business  or  calling  is  con- 
cerned. The  tax  is  further  imposed  on  participators  in  the  profits 
of  a private  firm  or  company,  &c.,  established  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  with  respect  to  their  share  in  such  profits.  “ Income 
tax  ” is  regulated  by  the  revised  Income  l ax  Ordinance  of  1920 
published  in  Gazette  No.  312  of  1921,  which  was  last  modified  bv 
Gazette  No.  109  of  1928. 

With  the  exception  of  incomes  derived,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, from  lands  and  described  hereunder,  the  scale  of  income 
tax  is  a sliding  one  for  persons,  firms,  &c.,  domiciled  within  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  (vide  Article  18,  Section  A (b)  of  the 
Ordinance);  if  not  so  domiciled,  the  rate  is  3 per  cent,  on  a net 
annual  income  of  not  more  than  5,400  florins;  for  higher  incomes 
the  sliding  scale  laid  down  in  Article  18  (2)  is  applicable. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Company  Tax,  a surtax  is  levied,  the 
amount  of  which  is  fixed  annually  by  the  Budget  Act.  For  the 
financial  years  1928  and  1929  the  surtax  is  24  per  cent,  of  the  tax 
proper  upon  all  assessments  exceeding  fl.11'40. 

For  incomes  derived  from  lands  in  respect  of  which  other  than 
personal  rights  are  exercised  and  which  do  not  come  under  the 
Native  Land  Tax  or  within  the  scope  of  Article  1 of  the  Land  Tax 
Ordinance  (Gazette  No.  31  of  1912),  a levy  of  fl.0'40  is  imposed 
for  each  complete  sum  of  10  florins  obtained  from  the  sale  of  pro- 
duce derived  from  such  land.  In  practice  this  amounts  to  the  im- 
position of  an  income  tax  of  4 per  cent,  for  a large  proportion  of 
the  native  planters  of  rubber  and  other  products  in  the  Outer 
Possessions  who  have  only  squatting  rights  to  the  land  they  are 
cultivating. 

A land  tax  is  levied  upon  immovable  property  for  which  title 
deeds  have  been  registered.  The  tax  is  regulated  by  Gazette  No. 
31  of  1912  and  modified  by  Gazette  No.  138  of  192T.  The  levy  is 
f per  cent,  on  the  rateable  value  calculated  according  to  Articles 
5,  6 and  8 of  the  Ordinance.  The  land  tax  is  additional  to  any 
ground  rent  that  may  be  due  to  the  State.  A revision  of  this  tax 
may  be  expected  in  the  coming  year.  Since  January  1st,  1927, 
no  surtax  has  been  levied  on  assessments  of  land  tax. 

A personal  tax  is  imposed  on  the  occupier  of  a dwelling  house. 
The  tax  amounts  to  5 per  cent,  of  the  rental  value  of  the  house 
and  2 per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  furniture  and  other  personal 
property,  such  as  motor  cars,  horses,  carriages  and  bicycles.  The 
tax  was  first  published  in  Gazette  No.  13  of  1908,  and  the  latest 
modification  will  be  found  in  Gazette  No.  138  of  1927. 

Indirect  taxes  include  customs  and  excise  duty  on  almost  all 
merchandise  imported  and  on  a few  commodities  exported ; the 
“ Statistical  Tax,”  which  is  levied  at  the  rate  of  \ per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  all  goods  imported  and  exported,  and  the  new  “ Goeder- 
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engeld  ” mentioned  later  in  this  report.  Of  importance  to 
merchant  firms  is  the  “ Stamp  Duty,”  at  the  rate  of  one  florin  per 
thousand,  on  dealings  in  produce  involving  a sum  of  more  than 
4,000  florins  (see  Chapter  XIII  of  the  Stamp  Ordinance  of  1921, 
Gazette  No.  498,  which  has  been  modified  by  Gazette  No.  460  of 
1927). 

In  West  Java  a surtax  of  4 per  cent,  on  the  income  tax  assess- 
ments of  the  Central  Government  will  be  shortly  levied  under 
powers  to  levy  taxes  for  administrative  purposes  vested  in  the 
Provincial  Government  of  West  Java.  The  tax,  as  far  as  is  at 
present  known,  will  only  be  levied  on  income  tax  assessments 
and  refers  only  to  West  Java,  though  no  doubt,  as  other  Provincial 
Governments  are  established,  taxes  on  similar  lines  will  be  levied 
in  decentralised  provinces.  The  administrative  changes  that  are 
taking  place  mean  that  where  previously  £100  was  paid  in  income 
tax,  £104  will  shortly  be,  paid  ; no  corresponding  reduction  in 
Central  Government  taxation  is  suggested  as  compensation  for 
this  additional  burden  on  individuals. 

Municipal  or  district  taxes  vary  considerably  in  different  parts 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Archipelago  and  are  generally  lower 
than  local  rates  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  usually  levied 
by  means  of  a surcharge  on  the  income,  personal  and  land  taxes 
as  assessed  by  the  Central  Government.  There  are  also  local  taxes 
on  motor  cars,  carriages,  public  amusements,  fireworks  and  so  on. 

Conclusion. — Though  the  taxes  imposed  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  are  very  varied  and  may  seem,  to  the  foreigner  making 
his  investigations  with  a view  to  opening  business  in  this  country, 
as  heavy  as  they  appear  complicated,  it  is  not  found  in  practice  that 
anv  difficulties  are  experienced  when  submitting  returns  for  taxa- 
tion purposes  or  that  the  authorities  are  unduly  exacting.  Taxation 
falls  heavily  on  the  householder  with  a moderate  income,  but  in 
general  the  amount  that  has  to  be  paid  out  in  taxes  in  proportion 
to  the  incomes  earned  is  not  heavier  than  in  most  foreign  countries 
or  such  that  British  firms  should  hesitate  in  establishing  branch 
offices  in  the  Dutch  Far  Eastern  Colonies. 

Customs  Levies. — The  customs  territory  now  comprises  the 
wThole  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  with  the  exception  of  (1) 
Waav  Island,  of  which  the  principal  port  is  Sabang  ; (2)  the  islands 
in  the  residency  of  Rhiouw  and  Dependencies. 

There  has  been  no  change  of  any  significance  in  the  import  and 
export  duties  levied  on  general  merchandise  entering  or  leaving 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  since  the  last  report  on  the  Economic 
Situation  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  was  published  by  His 
Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  though  various  minor  amendments 
have  come  into  force  which  are  not  thought  to  be  of  sufficient 
interest  to  warrant  reproduction  in  this  report. 

False  Invoices. — Cases  of  importers  presenting  false  invoices 
for  customs  assessment,  i.e.  invoices  declaring  a lower  value  for 
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goods  imported  substituted  for  the  documents  giving  the  true 
value,  have  been  detected  by  customs  officers  and  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Several  convictions  have  been 
obtained  and  resulted  in  the  offenders  being  punished  by  a fine 
or  by  imprisonment  or  both. 

Export  Duties  and  Statistical  Duty. — For  the  3rd  and  4th 

quarters  of  1928  the  export  duties  and  statistical  duties  imposed 
are  as  follows  : — 


3rd  Quarter,  1928. 

4th  Quarter,  1928. 

Export 

duties. 

Statis- 

tical 

duty. 

Export 

duties. 

Statis- 

tical 

duty. 

FI. 

FI. 

FI. 

FI. 

Black  pepper 

10-36 

0 • 38975 

9-64 

0-36725  per  100  K.g. 

White  pepper 

14-24 

0-577 

15-53 

0-61731 

Copra 

0-62 

0-05925 

0-64 

0-05987 

Coconut  oil 

0-22 

0-1056 

0-21 

0- 10226  per  100  litres. 

The  Goederengeld  (Port  Dues). — General  disappointment 
was  expressed  in  commercial  circles  when  the  Government 
announced  that  the  much  debated  “ Goederengeld,”  which  is  a 
levy  on  the  weight  of  merchandise  imported  and  exported  at  certain 
ports,  would  come  into  effect  as  from  January  1st,  1928. 

The  Ordinance  allows  of  a maximum  levy  of  fl.1'25  per  metric 
ton,  but  at  no  port  has  the  maximum  been  enforced.  The  tax  is 
as  high  as  fl.TOO  per  metric  ton  at  Amboina,  Belawan,  Benoa, 
Benkoelen,  Emmahaven,  Menado  and  Telok  Betong.  At  Tand- 
jong  Priok  (Batavia)  it  is  fl.0'40,  at  Cheribon  fl.0‘30,  at  Semarang 
fl.0‘50  and  at  Sourabaya  fl.0'55  per  metric  ton. 

A concession  has  been  granted  for  such  .bulk  articles  as  cement, 
maize,  liquid  and  solid  molasses,  coal,  tapioca  roots  and  sifting, 
which  from  the  1st  of  July,  1928,  to  the  31st  of  June,  1929,  are 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  any  levy  exceeding  fl.0’25  per  ton  at 
any  one  port. 

The  Printed  Ordinance,  giving  a full  list  of  the  various  ports 
affected  by  the  new  tax  and  the  assessment  per  1,000  kg.  gross 
weight  on  imports  and  exports  at  those  ports,  may  be  consulted  at 
the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade. 

Trade  Marks. — The  imitating  of  registered  trade  marks  still 
continues,  though  not  to  any  great  extent,  whereas  only  a few 
years  ago  a dozen  or  more  articles  selling  under  false  trade  marks 
could  be  picked  up  during  a round  of  the  bazaars  in  any  of  the 
larger  trading  centres.  At  an  exhibition  of  goods  bearing  false 
trade  marks,  held  in  connection  with  the  1928  Native  Fair  at  Wel- 
levreden,  it  was  noticed  that  some  of  the  exhibits  had  been  shown 
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before.  They  were  again  on  view  because  more  recent  imitations 
could  not  be  obtained. 

Commercial  associations  and  merchants  have  greatly  assisted 
the  authorities  by  bringing  suspected  cases  of  infringements  to 
the  notice  of  the  police,  also  they  have  shown  their  readiness  to 
prosecute,  in  order  to  protect  their  commercial  interests,  in  cases 
in  which  the  imitations  have  been  open  to  dispute.  Convictions  in 
obvious  cases  of  infringement  are  now  so  readily  obtained  that 
small  traders,  who  are  usually  the  offenders,  do  not  care  to  take 
the  risk  of  being  heavily  fined  for  the  sake  of  the  small  additional 
gain  they  may  obtain  from  selling  falsely  labelled  goods. 

The  imitating  of  the  containers,  packing  and  general  get-up  of 
branded  articles  of  world-wide  renown  is  prevalent,  though  care 
is  taken  not  to  imitate  patented  rights  or  registered  trade  marks 
so  nearly  that  there  is  any  undue  risk  of  being  prosecuted  for  an 
infringement  of  the  Trade  Marks  Law. 


Taxation  on  Rubber. — From  inquiries  received  at  the  Com- 
mercial Agent’s  Office  it  appears  that  it  is  not  fully  understood 
what  taxes  are  levied  on  rubber. 

In  Sumatra,  Dutch  Borneo,  Celebes  and  Dependencies,  Banka, 
Billiton  and  the  many  smaller  islands  that  together  constitute  the 
Outer  Possessions,  an  export  duty  is  levied  on  native  rubber. 
There  is  no  export  duty  on  native  rubber  produced  in  Java, 
Madura,  Bali  or  Lombok,  and  there  is  no  export  duty  on  planta- 
tion rubber  produced  in  any  part  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

The  export  duty  levied  on  native  rubber  is  in  accordance  with 
the  scale  laid  down  in  Gazette  No.  628  of  1910  as  revised  in  Gazette 
No.  218  of  1925.  Under  this  scale  a duty  is  levied  amounting  to 
5 per  cent,  of  the  value  of  exported  native  Hevea  rubber;  in  the 
case  of  other  sorts  of  native  rubber  the  duty  varies  in  the  different 
districts  from  5 per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  value.  For  the 
purpose  of  calculating  export  duty  the  value  of  native  Hevea 
rubber  is  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Director  of  Finance  or  bv 
the  authority  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  value  when 
thus  nxed  is  announced  by  publication  in  the  Government  Gazette 
Jn  practice  this  valuation  now  occurs  monthly.  Besides  this  dutv 
which  it  must  be  noted  applies  only  to  native  rubber,  there  is  no 
specific  taxation  on  rubber  produced  or  exported. 

Statistical  Tax— It  is  considered  in  commercial  circles 
t lat  the  statistical  tax  should  be  reduced,  inasmuch  as  the  revenue 
now  obtained  is  much  in  excess  of  that  originally  estimated  for 
and  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  very 
efficient  Statistical  Department  of  the  Division  of  Commerce.  7 
he  Sourabaya  Trading  Association  petitioned  the  State  to 

cemT  J StatlStlCal  d,ues  °n  a11  imports  and  exports  from  i per 
cent,  to  10  per  cent.,  but  the  request  was  refused  chiefly  on  the 

ff°al'redd  f f conditions  of  the  Exchequer  did  not  allow 

ot  a reduction  for  the  time  beinp- 
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Metric  System. — By  mutual  arrangement  between  the  commer- 
cial associations  for  the  principal  outlet  ports  of  Java  the  metric 
system  was  introduced  on  the  1st  January,  1928,  for  export  goods 
and  for  a few  import  commodities. 

The  measure  in  question  has  not  yet  proved  a success.  The 
main  reason  for  this  is  that  the  natives  in  the  interior  prefer  to  buy 
and  sell  in  the  weights  and  measures  they  are  used  to,  this  being 
indeed  the  same  difficulty  as  brought  forward  by  the  Assay  Office 
of  Weights  and  Measures  at  the  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  , 
supersede  the  picul  as  the  unit  of  weight  at  the  State-owned  salt- 
ings and  to  introduce  prematurely  the  metric  system  in  the  Celebes. 

It  is  believed  that  many  years  will  still  have  to  pass  before  the 
metric  system  is  generally  used  by  the  indigenous  people,  though 
the  efforts  made  by  commercial  associations  to  obtain  a uniform 
standard  of  weight  and  measure,  which  is  comprehensible  to  traders 
in  all  countries,  are  highly  commendable. 

Import  of  Plant  Material. — The  Director  of  Agriculture 
announced  that  as  from  the  1st  of  July,  1928,  the  ports  of  Palem- 
bang,  Pangkal  Pinang,  Bengkalis,  Pontianak  and  Samarinda  will 
be  added  to  those  where  fresh  fruit  from  abroad  will  be  inspected  i 
and  duly  admitted  if  of  the  quality  required  under  the  existing  j 
regulations  as  set  out  in  Ordinance  No.  26  of  the  27th  September,  ] 
1926,  and  of  the  Decree  of  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  No.! 
9760/ A. Z.,  of  the  3rd  November,  1926. 

It  has  also  been  determined,  in  virtue  of  this  order,  that  the  I 
last  paragraph  of  Section  VI  of  Article  1 of  the  above-mentioned 
Decree  shall  be  revised  as  follows  : — 

“No  inspection  fee  is  due  either  in  the  case  of  export  or  of  import  if  the  l 
plant  material  is  rejected  by  the  examining  authorities/' 

The  following  paragraph  is  added  to  Section  VI  : — 

“ For  examinations  made  on  Sundays  the  fee  due  shall  be  four  times  the  ' 
usual  fee  as  fixed  in  virtue  of  this  order  ; this  also  holds  good  in  case  8 
of  the  rejection  of  the  plant  material/' 

The  usual  fee  is  fl .0*50  per  case,  so  that  for  Sunday  inspection 
the  fee  is  increased  to  two  florins  per  case.  A moderately  sized! 
shipment  is  600  cases,  for  which  the  Sunday  inspection  fee  would  , 
amount  to  1,200  florins,  or  £100. 

This  surtax  had  not  long  been  in  force  before  importers! 
petitioned  against  an  imposition  which  completely  dislocated  the  1 
trade  in  foreign  fruit.  It  was  explained  by  the  authorities  that  it  ^ 
was  not  their  intention  to  levy  the  surtax  for  the  purpose  of  making 
profit,  but  in  order  to  discourage  the  unloading  of  fruit  on 
Sundays.  An  intimation  has  now  been  sent  to  fruit  importers  to 
the  effect  tiiat  the  Director  of  Agriculture  will  remit  the  surtax  1 
imposed  if  Sunday  unloading  cannot  be  avoided,  and  due  notice 
is  given  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  a ship  carrying  perishable 
fruit  which  is  scheduled  to  arrive  and  depart  on  a Sunday. 


V.  TRANSPORT  AND  COMMUNICATIONS. 
SHIPPING. 

Shipping  Statistics. — The  following  statistics  are  taken  from 
the  official  publication  “ Statistiek  van  de  Scheepvaart  in  Neder- 
landsch-lndie  ” : — 

Ships  arriving  at  Netherlands  East  Indian  Ports  during  1927. 


Cubic 

Number. 

Metres 

Percentage 

net. 

of  Total. 

♦Dutch  and  Netherlands  East 

Indian 

575 

5,047,400 

37-4 

British 

572 

5,201,200 

39-3 

German 

102 

1,159,100 

8-6 

Japanese 

116 

908,400 

6-9 

Scandinavian 

106 

561,800 

4*1 

American 

33 

302,400 

2*3 

Chinese 

3 

9,000 

— 

French 

10 

41,000 

0-3 

Italian 

8 

88,900 

0*7 

Others 

9 

25,800 

0-2 

Total 

1,534 

13,345,000 

100-0 

* Of  the  vessels  arriving  flying  the  Dutch  or  Netherlands  East  Indian  flags, 
2,743,100  cubic  metres  or  66  per  cent,  was  Dutch  shipping,  and  1,439,700  cubic 
metres  or  34  per  cent.  Netherlands  East  Indian  shipping. 


Arrivals  under  the  British  flag  advanced  from  552  to  575 
vessels  and  under  the  German  flag  from  82  to  102  vessels.  In  all 
109  more  ships  (945,100  cubic  metres)  called  at  Netherlands  East 
Indian  ports  in  1927  than  in  1926. 

Shipping  Ordinance. — The  new  Shipping  Ordinance  for  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  which  was  drafted  in  1927  and  published 
in  Official  Gazette  No.  34,  came  into  force  on  July  1st,  1928. 

Unofficial  English  translations  of  the  Ordinance  and  of  the 
Regulations  promulgated  under  it  may  be  consulted  by  British 
firms  at  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade. 

Freight  Conference. — Inquiries  received  regarding  the  freight 
rates  from  Netherlands  East  Indian  ports  and  whether  or  not  an 
advantage  is  obtained  by  instructing  suppliers  of  tropical  produce 
to  ship  by  one  line  or  another,  gives  the  impression  that  the  freight 
agreements  in  force  in  Java  are  not  fully  understood. 

The  Batavia  Vrachten  Conferentie  (Batavia  Freight  Confer- 
ence) was  formed  some  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  regulating- 
freight  rates  to  European  ports,  and  also  the  Java-New  York  Con- 
ference for  regulating  freights  to  north  Atlantic  ports;  though 
differing  in  some  respect,  they  operate  under  a joint  chairman  and 
secretary  and  have  an  office  in  common  at  Kali  Besar  Oost  No.  14, 
Batavia.  By  Articles  of  Association  all  members  of  the  Freight 
Conferences  are  bound  to  quote  the  same  rates  for  merchandise 
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shipped  from  Netherlands  East  Indian  Ports.  The  scales  of  freight 
for  various  commodities  of  export  are  published  monthly,  and  a 
notification  of  any  alteration  of  rates  is  issued  weekly  to  merchant 
firms  established  in  this  country  interested  in  shipping  and  export, 
trade.  Such  notifications  are  signed  by  the  local  agents  of  the 
members  of  the  Conference  and  no  alteration  is  effective  unless 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

A record  is  kept  by  the  secretary  of  the  Conference  of  the  ex- 
penditure on  freight  of  their  regular  customers,  and  in  the  case  of 
shipments  to  Europe  a deferred  rebate  of  10  per  cent,  is  paid  out 
to  them  half  yearly. 

The  Batavia  Freight  Conference. — The  following  shipping  companies  are 
members  of  the  above  Conference  : — 

Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  “ Nederland.” 

Rotterdamsche  Lloyd. 

Nederlandsche  Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  “ Oceaan.” 

Ocean  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd. 

China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd. 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

Lloyd  Trestino. 

Maritimea  Italiana  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

Deutsch  Australische  Dampfschiffahrts  Gesellschaft. 

For  shipments  from  Europe  and  other  ports  of  the  world  no  rates  are 
quoted  locally,  and  all  enquiries  must  be  addressed  to  the  head  offices  or  agents 
abroad  of  the  shipping  companies  plying  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

The  Java-New  York  Conference. — This  Conference  is  organised  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  Batavia  Europe  Conference,  but  no  rebate  is  given.  Freight 
agreements  have  been  made  and  rates  fixed  for  all  commodities  exported  by 
the  steamship  companies  that  formed  or  have  since  been  allied  to  the  Con- 
ference. Alteration  in  the  rates  can  only  be  made  by  general  agreement  and 
notifications  of  alteration  are  sent  out  weekly  to  all  firms  actively  interested 
in  trade  and  commerce. 

The  following  steamship  companies  formed  the  Java-New  York  Con- 
ference : — 

Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  “ Nederland.” 

Rotterdamsche  Lloyd. 

Nederlandsche  Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  “ Oceaan.” 

Ocean  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd. 

China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd. 

Holland- America  Lijn. 

The  above  constitute  the  Java-New  York  line  and  maintain  a ten  days’ 
service  to  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  via  the  Suez  Canal  : 

Also  now  affiliated  are  : — 

Kerr  Steamship  Co.  Inc.  (Silver  Line  Ltd.)...  21  days’  service. 

Prince  Line  (Far  East  Service)  ...  ...  26  ,,  ,, 

Dodwell  Castle  Line  ...  ...  ...  ...  Fortnightly  service. 

Isthmian  Steamship  Line  ...  ...  ...  Monthly  service. 

The  Java-Bengal  Conference. — The  central  office  of  the  Java-Bengal  Con- 
ference is  situated  in  Calcutta  and  in  no  way  controlled  by  the  Batavia 
Freight  Conference.  Alteration  in  rates  is  a matter  of  agreement  with  the 
central  office  in  India  and  the  Java  agents  of  the  steamship  companies  con- 
cerned, who  work  through  a resident  agent  in  Calcutta. 

The  following  steamship  lines  form  the  Java-Bengal  Conference  : — 

Asiatic  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company. 


The  Java-Bengal  Line — which  is  a combined  service  of  the  Stoomvaart 
Maatschappij  “ Nederland  ” and  the  Rotterdamsche  Lloyd. 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

The  J ava- Australia  Freight  Conference. — A Java- Australia  Freight  Confer- 
ence has  been  signed  and  made  retrospective  to  the  1st  July,  1926,  between  the 
J ava- Australian  line  of  the  Koninklijke  Paketvaart  Maatschappij,  the  Burns 
Philp  Line  and  Austral  East  Indian  Line  (Ellerman  & Bucknall  Steamship 
Co.,  Ltd.).  The  service  of  the  last  mentioned  Company  is  now  irregular  and 
practically  suspended  from  Java  to  Australia. 

J ava-China- Japan  Service. — There  is  no  Freight  Conference  binding  the 
steamship  lines  on  the  Java-China- Japan  run  to  quote  the  same  freight  rates 
for  cargo  taken  in  at  Netherlands  East  Indian  ports,  but  there  is  a mutual 
understanding  which  assures  that  there  is  no  rate  cutting,  and  in  practice  all 
quote  the  same  rates. 

Shipping  Conditions  during  1928. — Local  Shipping. — 
Inter-island  traffic,  both  cargo  and  passenger,  has  increased  during 
the  period  under  review. 

The  predominant  articles  in  the  local  cargo  trade  have  been 
coal,  rice,  sugar,  copra,  cement,  rubber,  areca  nuts,  coffee,  tanning 
material,  oils,  pepper,  fish,  rattans  and  lumber.  The  last  three 
articles  mentioned  show  lower  shipment  figures  than  in  1927. 
Copra,  so  far  as  shipped  on  through  fare  for  export  purposes, 
showed  a somewhat  lower  quantity  than  in  past  years,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  direct  shipments  to  foreign  ports  and  especially 
so  from  che  north  of  Celebes,  where  shipments  were  also  affected 
by  disease  amongst  the  coconut  trees.  On  the  other  hand  ship- 
ments of  copra  from  the  Outer  Islands  to  Java  for  oil  extraction 
purposes  is  increasing. 

Rice  merchants  in  the  north  of  Celebes  and  the  Moluccas  have 
preferred  to  buy  their  requirements  at  Bangkok  and  Saigon  instead 
of  as  formerly  in  Singapore.  This  has  led  to  the  Koninklijke 
Paketyaart  Maatschappij  opening  a monthly  service  between 
Saigon  and  the  Moluccas.  A service  has  also  recently  been  opened 
as  follows  : — Bangkok,  Singapore,  Palembang,  Batavia,  Soura- 
baya  o Bandjermasin. 

The  satisfactory  developments,  which  have  taken  place  in  com- 
merce and  agriculture  have  resulted  in  a steady  increase  in  local 
passenger  traffic,  although  the  immigration  of  Javanese  labour  to 
Sumatra  has  been  tempered  owing  to  the  improved  living  condi- 
tions in  Java;  however,  the  coolie  traffic  on  this  line  remains  very 
important. 

The  bulk  of  local  traffic  was  as  usual  handled  by  the  steamers 
of  the  Koninklijke  Paketvaart  Maatschappij.  The  company, 
during  1927,  maintained  some  65  services,  connecting  almost  every 
port  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  Archipelago  with  one  or  more 
of  the  principal  ports  of  Java,  Sumatra  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

During  1927  nine  vessels  (of  which  eight  were  newly  built)  were 
added  to  the  K.P.M.  fleet,  which  at  the  end  of  last  year  consisted 
of  123  steamers  and  motor  vessels,  aggregating  226,051  gross 
register  tons.  During  the  current  year  the  fleet  has  been  enlarged 
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by  eight  ships  (of  which  seven  newly  built)  with  a gross  tonnage 
of  29,400,  while  15  ships  (18,500  gross  register  tons)  are  building, 
including  two  small  steamers  of  1,250  gross  tons  each  which  are 
about  to  sail  from  Holland. 

The  latest  annual  report  issued  by  the  Koninklijke  Paketvaart 
Maatschappij  showed  a working  profit  for  the  year  1927  of 
13,538,5 68  florins;  further,  they  obtained  from  Own  Risk  Insur- 
ance 592,169  florins  and  from  interest  and  old  dividends  499,497 
florins.  After  writing  off  7,361,906  florins  for  depreciation  of  fleet 
and  establishment,  placing  8 million  florins  to  reserve  insurance, 
setting  aside  2,350,000  florins  for  taxation  in  Holland  and  69,693 
florins  as  contribution  to  the  Npderlandsche  Scheepvaart  Unie, 
there  remained  a net  profit  of  6, 163; 636  florins.  A dividend  of 
14  per  cent,  was  declared. 

Shipping  to  Europe. — For  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year 
1928  shipments  to  Mediterranean  and  northern  European  ports 
have  shown  a considerable  increase.  The  rough  figures  for 
January-August  in  Conference  units  of  100  cubic  feet  show  1926, 
*340,000  units;  1927,  385,000  units,  and  1928,  60th 000  units,  or 
about  57  per  cent,  increase  over  the  corresponding  pt  ri°d  of  1927. 
During  February-April  the  Conference  lines  chartered1  four  extra 
steamers  in  order  to  clear  an  exceptionally  large  maize  ci'°P* 

The  export  of  maize,  coffee  and  tapioca  (gaplek  and  flour)  has 
very  greatly  increased,  especially  so  “ gaplek  ” to  Barcelckna-  °n 
the  other  hand  shipments  of  rice  fell  off  to  a negligible  quantity. 
During  June-August  59,000  tons  of  sugar  were  shipped  tp  Alex~ 
andria,  Mediterranean  and  North  Sea  ports,  but  normal  Activity 
during  the  early  part  of  the  1928  sugar  season  was  followed  by  a 
slump  in  sugar  shipments  during  September.  ^ 

Heavy  sales  of  sugar  at  the  end  of  a dull  month  have  caused 
a brisk  demand  for  sugar  tonnage  for  October-Fehruary,  which  ? 
the  Conference  lines — owing  to  the  strong  demand  for  cargo ' space  ; 
for  general  produce — are  unable  to  provide,  and  conseq  uently  | 
several  charters  for  sugar  transport  have  been  arranged  Py  tbe 
Conference  for  October-November. 

The  export  of  coconut  oil  in  bulk  from  Sourabaya  and  Tjila  *jaP  j 
and  of  palm  oil  from  Belawan  is  steadily  increasing,  but  the  freight  j 
rates  have  not  been  raised,  as  it  was  considered  that  higher  rd ltes  j 
would  have  an  unsatisfactory  influence  on  an  expanding  busin<)iSS-  \ 
A large  maize  crop  from  Celebes  is  again  assured,  which  will  be  ! 
ready  for  shipment  from  December  onwards.  Freight  rates  h ave  j 
remained  on  the  same  level  in  general,  with  the  exception  cP  a 
reduction  in  the  rates  for  rubber  and  rattans. 

Full  cargoes  are  not  always  obtainable  for  the  outward  jounfie3r 
! 1°  Java>  but  in  this  respect  also  the  current  vear  shows  an  improFve-  ! 

I ment  on  1927.  * r 

Passenger  Traffic  to  Europe  .—The  Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  " Nederlan(d  ” 
and  the  Rotterdamsche  Lloyd  Company  have  maintained  their  regular  weeP 
mail  and  passenger  Holland- Java  services.  In  both  directions  passengirer 


traffic  has  so  increased  that  the  policy  of  these  Companies  in  providing  the 
larger  and  more  luxurious  mail  steamers  added  to  the  fleet  in  1926-1928  has 
been  fully  justified.  Additional  passenger  steamers  were  placed  on  the 
service  in  April  and  May  to  cope  with  the  seasonal  rush  for  accommodation 
to  Holland. 

Java-New  York  Service. — Owing  to  a steady  increase  in  exports  to  North 
Atlantic  ports  and  a demand  for  quicker  voyages,  the  Java-New  York  Line 
have  extended  their  service  from  a fortnightly  to  a ten  days'  one. 

Throughout  the  year  the  cargo  offering  from  Netherlands  East  Indian 
ports  has  been  sufficient  to  fill  all  the  space  offered  by  the  increasing  number  of 
ships  that  are  now  taking  Java  ports  into  their  round  trips  to  New  York. 
There  was  a considerable  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  native  rubber  offered 
for  shipment  in  April  and  May — no  doubt  caused  by  native  producers  holding 
for  a recovery  in  the  price  which  had  slumped  as  a result  of  the  announcement 
that  restriction  of  export  in  British  Malaya  and  Ceylon  would  be  abolished  as 
from  November  1st,  1928 — but  by  the  end  of  July  shipments  of  native  rubber 
had  fully  recovered,  and  one  can  only  assume  that  the  native  producers  have 
now  become  reconciled  to  a lower  price  for  their  product.  The  freight  on 
rubber  has  been  reduced  by  two  florins  per  cubic  metre  in  sympathy  with  a 
reduction  in  the  Straits-New  York  rate. 

The  service  to  North  Atlantic  ports  has  been  strengthened  by  the  Kerr 
Steamship  Co.  Inc.,  maintaining  regular  21  days’  sailings  to  North  Atlantic 
Coast  ports  with  their  six  new  1 5-knot  Silver  Line  motor  vessels  on  their  round 
the  world  service,  the  duration  of  the  voyage  from  Batavia  to  New  York  being 
45  days.  From  Pacific  ports  these  ships  bring  seasonable  shipments  of  fresh 
fruits,  etc.,  in  their  refrigerator  compartments  for  the  Java  market. 

Pacific- J ava-Calcutta  Service. — The  inauguration  early  in  1927  of  a direct 
service  monthly  to  and  from  Pacific  ports  by  the  Kerr  Steamship  Co.  Inc., 
with  their  Silver  motor  vessels  was  gladly  welcomed  and  has  been  fully 
supported  by  both  exporters  and  importers  on  both  sides.  As  a result  of  their 
enterprise  direct  imports  to  and  exports  from  Pacific  ports  have  increased. 
Formerly  this  trade  was  retarded  by  reason  of  all  cargo  being  transhipped  at 
Hongkong.  This  service  also  operates  between  Java  and  Calcutta.  As  non- 
Conference  members  on  this  run  their  support  in  both  directions  is  limited  to 
shipments  received  from  non-Conference  exporters. 

Java  Pacific  Line. — This  line  was  re-opened  at  the  end  of  October,  1927,  by 
the  Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  “ Nederland  ” in  conjunction  with  the  Rotter- 
damsche  Lloyd  as  a bi-monthly  service.  The  first  ship  of  this  line  sailed  from 
Java  for  San  Francisco  early  in  November,  1927.  On  August  1st,  1928,  the 
service  was  extended  to  monthly  sailings  from  Java. 

Shipping  to  British  India. — Owing  to  one  of  the  sugar  merchants  availing 
himself  to  an  increased  extent  of  the  non-Conference  tonnage  offering,  the 
regular  position  of  the  freight  market  has  been  disturbed  and  rates,  already 
unremunerative,  have  been  lowered  still  further.  The  profitable  maintaining 
of  the  Java-Bengal  services  is  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  quantities  of 
sugar  and  molasses  moving  from  Java  to  British  Indian  ports  stand  in  no 
comparison  to  the  small  amount  of  merchandise  being  imported  from  India 
to  Java,  and  consequently  nearly  all  vessels  carrying  sugar  and  molasses  have 
to  return  partly  in  ballast  ; this  is  not  a paying  proposition  if  the  rates  on  the 
outward  journey  are  not  on  so  remunerative  a basis  as  to  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  cargo  on  the  return  journey.  The  position  is  also  not  improved  by 
the  present  low  freight  rate  for  the  large  quantity  of  gunny  sacks  shipped  from 
India  to  this  country  and  the  lack  of  demand  in  Java  for  Rangoon  rice. 

Further,  shipments  to  India  of  liquid  molasses  by  the  tank  boats  of  the 
Pure  Cane  Molasses  Co.,  of  Sourabaya,  is  taking  away  a portion  of  the  carrying 
trade  formerly  held  by  the  Java-Bengal  Conference  Lines. 

Shipping  to  A ustralia. — The  amount  of  cargo  offering  to  the  Java-Australia 
Conference  Lines  has  been  in  excess  of  1927,  while  shipments  from  Australia 
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to  Netherlands  East  Indian  Ports — principally  flour,  butter,  provisions  and 
fresh  fruits — have  also  increased.  The  M.V.  “ Morelia  ” of  the  Burns  Philp 
Line,  was  in  January  delayed  ten  days  owing  to  a shipping  strike  in  Australia. 
At  the  time  of  writing  it  appears  as  if  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  main- 
taining the  regular  services  on  account  of  another  strike  declared  by  the 
Australian  dock  labourers. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Koninklijke  Paketvaart  Singapore- Java- Australia 
Service  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  new  11,000  tons  (gross) 
liners,  luxuriously  fitted  out  for  carrying  passengers,  which  have  been  placed 
on  a monthly  service  to  East  Australian  Ports  for  the  encouragement  of  tourist 
traffic  in  both  directions.  These  vessels,  which  also  call  at  Deli  (Sumatra)  and 
Penang,  have  very  considerable  cargo  space  and  in  addition  cold  storage 
capacity  for  600  tons  ; as  the  cold  storage  space  offered  by  the  Burns  Philp 
Line  is  so  much  occupied  with  shipments  for  Singapore,  they  fulfil  a long-felt 
need  in  Java  and  will  undoubtedly  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  import  of 
perishable  Australian  foodstuffs,  frozen  meat  and  fruits  which  can  only  be 
shipped  to  tropical  climates  if  placed  in  cold  storage.  In  connection  with  the 
building  of  a new  cold  storage  plant  in  Singapore  it  is  thought  that  the  frozen 
meat  trade  with  Australia  and  the  Straits  will  develop  to  an  important  item  in 
the  carrying  trade  of  this  line. 

Shipping  to  and  from  West  Australian  ports  offers  nothing  of  unusual 
interest.  The  West  Australian  Joint  Service  have  sold  the  s.s.  " Gorgon  ” 
and  have  decided  not  to  replace  her  for  the  present,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  future  mercantile  policy  of  the  Australian  Government. 

The  Java-China- Japan  Line. — Political  troubles  in  China  have  had  an 
unfavourable  influence  on  cargo  shipments  to  and  from  Chinese  ports,  though 
the  number  of  passengers  travelling  on  the  Far  Eastern  routes  of  the  Java- 
China- Japan  Line  shows  no  decrease. 

In  general,  offerings  of  freight  for  outward  journeys  have  been  satisfactory, 
and  shipments  of  Java  sugar  in  the  early  months  of  the  current  year  were  in 
excess  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1927,  due  no  doubt  to  the  slower  disposal 
of  the  1927  crop. 

Exports  from  Macassar  to  Far  Eastern  ports  have  improved.  Heavy 
shipments  of  Saigon  rice  to  East  and  Middle  Java  in  August  and  September 
foreshadow  a revival  in  the  Saigon- Java  rice  trade.  Shipments  of  Soya 
beans  from  Dalmy  were  satisfactory. 

Owing  to  the  re-opening  of  the  Java-Pacific  Line  the  amount  of  cargo,  in 
both  directions,  transhipped  at  Hongkong  decreased  considerably. 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. — Local  interest  of  the  above  steamship  company  is 
confined  to  their  Japan-Hamburg  freight  service  and  their  Japan- Java- 
Calcutta  service.  The  latter  service  is  only  maintained  during  the  sugar 
shipping  season.  There  has  been  a noticeable  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of 
cargo  from  Japan  to  Netherlands  Indian  ports,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
boycott  of  Japanese  goods  by  Chinese  merchants  in  this  country.  The 
vessels  on  the  Japan-Hamburg  services  make  monthly  calls  at  Netherlands 
East  Indian  ports  for  cargo  for  Europe  and  have  loaded  increasing  quantities 
of  maize  at  Macassar  and  “ gaplek  ” at  Semarang.  Sugar  for  Europe  is  carried 
when  space  permits. 

Pilgrim  Traffic. — The  number  of  pilgrims  for  Mecca  for  the  year  carried  by 
the  pilgrim  boats  of  the  Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  “ Nederland,”  Rotter- 
damsche  Lloyd  and  Alfred  Holt  & Co.,  totalled  approximately  32,000. 

HARBOURS. 

During  the  period  under  review  there  has  been  less  activity  than 
usual  in  harbour  construction,  and  no  schemes  have  been  under- 
taken that  call  for  any  special  mention ; however,  the  maintaining 
of  the  many  harbours  at  which  ocean-going  vessels  call  necessitates 
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the  yearly  expenditure  of  considerable  sums  on  maintenance,  im- 
provements and  equipment. 

The  following  allotments  are  made  in  the  .1929  budget  for 
harbour  work  and  equipment  : — 


Florins. 

Tandjong  Priok...  ...  ...  ...  550,000 

Sourabaya  ...  ...  ....  ...  500,000 

Semarang  ...  ...  ...  ...  100,000 

Macassar  ...  ...  ...  ...  60,000 

Belawan  ...  ...  ...  ...  250,000 

Emmahaven  (Padang)  ...  ...  100,000 

Lesser  harbours  ...  ...  ...  509,000 


2,069,000 


Tandjong  Priok  Harbour. — Preliminary  information  is  avail- 
able to  the  effect  that  plans  will  shortly  be  submitted  for  the 
construction  of  the  500  metre  wharf,  west  of  the  third  harbour  at 
Tandjong  Priok,  though  the  budget  estimates  of  expenditure  for 
1929  give  the  impression  that  the  provision  of  190,000  florins  for 
construction  work  at  the  third  harbour  is  granted  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  into  place  and  thus  preserving  the  caissons 
constructed  some  years  ago  when  the  laying  down  of  the  above- 
mentioned  wharf  was  first  suggested. 


RAILWAYS. 

General. — The  earnings  of  the  State  railways  and  also  of  those 
operated  by  private  companies. continue  to  expand,  and  especially 
so  for  the  East  java  services  where  a considerable  increase  was 
noticeable  in  goods  traffic  during  1927  and  the  earlier  months  of 
1928,  largely  as  a result  of  larger  crops  of  Java  sugar  and  also 
from  greater  production  and  increased  exports  of  other  agricul- 
tural products.  Bountiful  crops  of  native  produce  during  the  past 
two  years  have  been  a means  of  improving  the  economic  state  of 
the  native  population,  and  this  has  reacted  favourably  and  one 
might  even  venture  to  write  permanently  on  the  takings  of 
railway  companies. 

Goods  Traffic. — Earnings  from  goods  traffic  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  current  year  compare  favourably  with  the  same 
period  in  1927.  From  July  to  September  there  was  not  the  usual 
seasonal  demand  for  additional  transport  for  conveying  sugar  from 
the  mills  to  outlet  ports,  as  during  those  months  the  Java  Sugar 
Growers’  Association  (V.J.P.)  steadily  refused  to  accept  bids  for 
their  1928  crop  under  their  fixed  limit  prices.  It  was  reported  at 
the  end  of  July  that  of  the  61  factories  that  transported  their  pro- 
duction bv  the  State  railways  to  Sourabaya,  no  less  than  33  had 
ceased  to  require  transport. 

The  V.J.P.  selling  policy  announced  at  the  end  of  September, 
and  referred  to  earlier  in  this  report  under  the  heading  of  “ Sugar,” 
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completely  altered  the  situation  and  resulted  in  the  mills  disposing 
of  a million  tons  during  October,  so  that  all  Central  and  East  Java 
lines  will  employ  the  whole  of  their  available  transport  to  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  demand  for  transport  for  other  exportable  products  and  for 
internal  trade  had  been  good ; it  may,  therefore,  be  foreshadowed 
that,  in  spite  of  the  dislocation  of  traffic  arrangements  caused  by 
the  unusual  sugar  situation,  earnings  from  goods  traffic  during  the 
current  year  will  not  be  lower  than  in  1927. 

Passenger  Traffic. — Railways  and  tramways  have  to  face  keen 
competition  from  motor  traffic  in  all  parts  of  Java,  also  In  the  more 
populated  centres  of  the  Outer  Islands,  and  particularly  so  from 
motor  ’buses  carrying  native  passengers  and  owned  by  Chinese 
transport  companies.  Motor  ’bus  services  are  operating  on  all 
the  main  roads  of  Java  and  also  on  the  byways  that  serve  thickly 
populated  districts  where  there  are  no  railways.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  cheaply  run  and  extremely  uncomfortable  Chinese 
owned  motor  ’bus  serves  its  purpose  admirably  inasmuch  as  it 
gives  to  the  natives  transport  facilities  within  their  means  and 
moreover  stops  anywhere  along  the  road-side,  thus  saving  them 
the  long  walks  from  the  railway  stations  to  their  homes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a means  of  transport  for  Euro- 
peans, the  luxurious  motor  charabanc  of  western  ideas  is  in  this 
country  doomed  to  failure,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  over- 
crowded— and  still  room  for  one  more  provided  the  passenger  can 
be  wedged  in  somehow — ramshackle  ’bus  run  by  the  natives  and 
Chinese  will  continue  to  take  an  increasing  share  of  passenger 
traffic. 

The  motor  ’bus  has  shown  new  needs  for  transport  and  is  not 
run  entirely  at  the  expense  of  rail  traffic ; in  fact,  by  covering  a 
wider  area  and  by  the  adjacency  of  the  service  to  the  native  home- 
stead, it  has  been  a means  of  encouraging  natives  to  travel  more. 
Often  passengers  lured  from  some  byway  villages  by  transport 
facilities  almost  at  their  door  will  go  by  ’bus  only  to  the  nearest 
railway  station  from  where  they  will  continue  a journey  otherwise 
never  contemplated. 

During  the  past  12  months  railways  and  tramways  operated 
by  local  companies  have  reduced  their  tariffs,  while  the  State  rail- 
ways have  increased  the  frequency  of  trains  and  provided  better 
accommodation.  In  pre-war  years  the  “ native  class  ” tariff  on 
State  railways  was  at  the  rate  of  1 cent  per  kilometre,  and  no 
doubt  this  rate  will  again  have  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  compete 
with  road  transport. 

A lesson  may  also  be  learnt  from  the  Pasoeroean  Light  Rail- 
way Co.,  which,  by  means  of  running  motor  ’bus  services  in  con- 
junction with  their  rail  service,  have  increased  their  passenger 
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traffic  by  rail  by  nearly  30  per  cent,  above  the  1926  figures,  while 
profits  from  their  auxiliary  motor  transport  services  are  also 
satisfactory. 


Earning  of  the  State  Railways. — The  total  length  of  State- 
owned  railways  in  operation  in  Java  on  the  31st  of  December,  1927, 
was  2,901  kilometres,  as  compared  with  2,875  kilometres  at  the 
end  of  1926.  Receipts  from  all  sources  totalled  67,627,609  florins, 
an  increase  over  1926  of  4,607,914  florins.  The  average  earning 
was  64'24  florins  per  kilometre  per  day,  an  increase  of  4 06  florins. 

In  west  Sumatra  there  have  been  no  extensions,  and  the  length 
of  284  kilometres  in  operation  is  the  same  as  for  some  years  past. 
Receipts  during  1927  totalled  4,414,303  florins,  an  increase  over 
1926  of  273,410  florins.  Earnings  in  west  Sumatra  are  compara- 
tively considerably  lower  than  in  Java  and  averaged  in  1927  4253 
florins  per  kilometre  per  day,  an  increase  of  2‘63  florins  over  the 


previous  year. 

The  south  Sumatra  railway,  which  connects  Oosthaven  and 
Palembang  and  extends  into  the  interior  as  far  as  Lahat,  was 
opened  for  through  traffic  in  1927 : this  service  now  covers  529 
kilometres,  an  additional  69  kilometres  having  been  thrown  open 
for  traffic  during  the  past  few  months.  Results  are  rather  dis- 
appointing, and  the  latest  published  returns  show  earnings  of  only 
21 ‘73  florins  per  kilometre  per  day.  It  must,  however,  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  this  line  has  only  been  in  operation  for  a 
short  time,  and  that  it  will  take  some  years  before  the  value  of  the 
railway  is  fully  appreciated. 

Very  little  data  is  at  present  available  regarding  the  earnings 
of  railways  during  the  present  year.  The  following  preliminary 
figures  for  passenger  and  goods  traffic  on  State-owned  lines, 
January  to  June,  1928,  show  an  improvement  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1927  : — 


Java — 

Passenger  traffic 
Goods  traffic 
Outer  Islands — 

Passenger  traffic 
Goods  traffic 

Total 


Jan. -June, 

Jan. -June, 

1927 

1928 

Florins. 

Florins. 

10,754,000 

10,476,000 

17,659,000 

19,938,000 

987,000 

1,220,000 

2,559,000 

2,763,000 

31,959,000 

34,397,000 

Nederlandsch-Indische  Spoorweg  Maatschappij  (Netherlands 
India  Railway  Company). — The  latest  report  of  the  above  Company  states 
that  receipts  during  1927  totalled  20,148,736  florins  and  expenditure 
11,338,949  florins,  whereas  the  income  for  the  year  increased  by  1,923,351 
florins,  expenditure  also  increased  by  608,608  florins,  leaving  an  increased 
working  profit  of  1,314,743  florins.  Earnings  from  the  transport  of  passengers 
declined  by  2 per  cent.  A lower  tariff  was  introduced  in  1927  for  native 
passengers  on  various  stretches  where  the  traffic  is  usually  heaviest,  which  had 
the  temporary  affect  of  combating  the  competition  from  motor-buses,  but 
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after  an  initial  success  from  the  lower  fare  policy  the  competition  from  road 
transport  was  again  keenly  felt.  The  Company’s  present  policy  is  perman-  1 
ently  to  lower  all  passertger  fares  and  is  based  on  their  experience  in  1927,  when 
their  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  class  traffic  decreased  by  4-8  percent.,  8*6  per  cent., 
and  18-3  per  cent,  respectively,  while,  owing  to  increased  traffic  at  the  " native 
class  ” rate,  the  total  number  of  passengers  carried  increased  by  3-6  per  cent. 
The  weight  of  merchandise  carried  increased  from  2,432,000  tons  to 

2.825.000  tons,  an  increase  of  16  per  cent.,  while  revenue  for  goods  traffic 
increased  from  12,989,000  florins  to  14,845,000  florins,  or  14-3  per  cent.  The 
satisfactory  results  obtained  are  due  to  the  record  sugar  crop  harvested  in  1927, 
increased  transport  of  oil  products  from  and  merchandise  to  the  Rembang  oil 
fields,  and  to  an  all  round  increase  of  agricultural  produce  from  native  home- 
steads. 

Solo-Djocja  Line. — The  work  of  constructing  the  Solo-Djocja  line,  which 
was  begun  on  May  1st,  1926,  is  proceeding  satisfactorily.  The  final  plans  for 
the  whole  distance  have  been  approved.  With  the  exception  of  a stretch  at 
Poerwosari  the  right  of  way  has  been  purchased.  Of  the  41  superstructures 
for  bridges,  which  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  State,  30  have  been  received  and 
assembled  ; the  laying  of  the  track  and  bringing  up  of  ballast  is  well  advanced. 
Negotiations  with  the  owners  of  estates  operating  light  railways  have  so 
resulted  that,  of  the  lines  that  must  cross  the  new  Solo-Djocja  line,  seven  will 
cross  on  the  surface  and  ten  underground. 

The  earnings  of  the  Nederlandsch-Indische  Spoorweg  Maatschappij  for 
January  to  July  of  the  current  year  totalled  2,617,000  florins  as  against 

2.528.000  florins  for  the  same  period  in  1927,  though  the  earnings  of  three  of 
its  four  sister  railway  companies,  namely,  the  Semarang-Joana,  the  Serajoedal 
and  the  Oost  Java,  were  lower  than  in  1927,  and  only  the  Semarang-Cheribon 
showed  a better  return. 

It  is  noticeable  that  whereas  revenue  had  been  well  maintained  for  the 
first  five  months  of  1928,  receipts  for  June  and  July  were  disappointing, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  an  unusual  lack  of  demand  for  accommodation 
for  the  transport  of  sugar. 

Deli  Railway  Company. — The  economic  progress  of  the  East  Coast  of 
Sumatra  is  reflected  in  the  annually  increasing  traffic  on  the  Deli  Railway. 
There  is  no  sugar  grown  in  Sumatra,  so  that  this  line  is  in  no  way  affected  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  sugar  trade,  and  its  increased  earnings  are  due  to  the 
progress  made  of  later  years  in  tobacco,  rubber,  oil  palm  and  fibre  cultivation 
in  the  districts  in  which  it  operates.  Revenue  in  1927  totalled  9,687,455 
florins  as  against  8,763,000  florins  in  1926.  Takings  from  passenger  traffic 
decreased  by  45,353  florins,  but  this  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  an 
increase  in  revenue  from  goods  traffic  of  91 1,878  florins.  Receipts  for  January 
to  July,  1928,  were  10,000  florins  in  excess  of  the  same  period  of  1927,  though 
it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  lower  prices  now  ruling  for  rubber  will  later 
reflect  on  the  earnings  of  this  Company. 

Extensions. — The  first  section  of  the  new  line  of  the  Deli  Railway  Co.,  to 
the  South  of  Sumatra,  i.e.  from  Kisaran  to  Poelo  Radja,  will  be  opened  in 
December.  This  section  is  36  kilometres  long.  The  second  section,  of  about 
90  kilometres,  from  Poelo  Radja  to  Membang  Moeda,  will  be  opened  for  goods 
traffic  during  April,  1929.  It  is  hoped  to  complete  the  connection  with 
Marbau  early  in  1930,  and  finally  to  the  terminus  at  Kota  Pinang.  For  the 
present  and  for  a period  of  five  years  it  is  not  intended  to  carry  passengers  on 
the  new  sections.  Running  and  maintenance  costs  will  thus  be  kept  low. 
The  Sumatra  press  makes  the  following  comment  on  this  policy  : — 

“ Though  heavy  engines  and  high  speed  mean  higher  costs,  it  is  expected 
that  the  rapid  development  of  the  districts  to  be  passed  through  will  allow 
of  a passenger  service  being  run  profitably,  while  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  great  advances  have  been  made  in  England 
in  the  design  of  small  light  steam  engines  which  operate  at  very  low  costs.” 
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Extension  of  State  Railways. — Java. — During  the  present 
year  railway  progress  in  java  has  been  directed  towards  the  im- 
provement of  the  existing  permanent  way  by  the  replacement  of 
worn  rails,  the  doubling  of  the  track  or  conversion  from  narrow 
to  broad  gauge  where  the  increase  in  traffic  warrants  the  expendi- 
ture involved,  and  the  general  speeding  up  of  the  service  by  the 
use  of  heavier  and  more  powerful  locomotives.  No  extensions  of 
any  importance  have  taken  place  or  will  be  undertaken  in  the 
immediate  future,  though  surveys  have  been  made  for  new  lines 
in  accordance  with  a general  programme  of  expansion.  Allowance 
has  been  made  in  the  1929  estimates  of  expenditure  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  narrow  gauge  line  Krawang-Rengasdengklok  to 
Batoeradja,  which  will  bring  much  improved  transport  facilities 
to  an  important  rice-growing  district. 

Sumatra. — The  advantages  to  the  economical  development  of 
Sumatra  of  a railway  line  running  through  that  country  from 
north  to  south  are  ever  before  the  authorities,  and  though  the  com- 
pletion of  such  a project  is  beyond  the  possibilities  of  the  near 
future,  further  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  made. 

The  south  Sumatra  line  now  running  into  the  interior  as  far  as 
Lahat  was  planned  to  continue  to  Tebingtinggi  and  thence  on  to 
the  Loeboek  Linggam,  the  cost  of  the  Lahat-Tebingtinggi  step 
having  been  estimated  at  6,700,000  florins. 

The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  State  railways  has  recently  made  a 
survey  of  Central  Sumatra  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  best 
route  for  the  through  railway  so  as  to  connect  with  Kotapinang, 
the  future  terminus  of  the  Deli  railway. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Engineer’s  report  recommends  the 
laying  of  the  Central  Sumatra  line  along  the  foot  of  the  central 
mountain  range;  that  it  should  run  from  Loeboek  Linggam  to 
Kotapinang,  and  that  it  should  finally  connect  with  Emmahaven  on 
the  west  and  Pakan  Baroe  on  the  Siak  River,  which  has  its  source 
on  the  east  coast,  in  addition  to  connecting  with  Palembang  and 
Oosthaven  by  means  of  the  south  Sumatra  railway  and  Belawan 
Deli  by  means  of  the  junction  at  Kotapinang  with  the  Deli  railway. 

The  Chief  Engineer  recommends  proceeding  first  with  the  con- 
struction of  a line  from  Pakan  Baroe  through  Taloek  and  Rantau 
Ikir  to  Moearaboengo  with  a branch  from  Rantau  Ikir  to  Loeboek- 
gadang.  Phis  section  will  have  a total  length  of  400  kilometres 
and  would  cost  approximately  42,000,000  florins  (£3,600,000).  It 
is  anticipated  that  this  section,  in  view  of  the  expansion  of  large 
plantations  and  native  holdings,  will  soon  prove  profitable. 

Provisions  are  made  in  the  1929  railway  budget  estimates  for 
the  cost  of  the  preliminary  surveys  for  the  line  as  now  planned, 
while  it  is  also  proposed  to  include  in  the  1930  estimates  the  first 
provision  for  the  construction  of  the  section  Pakan  Baroe-Taloek. 

Electrification  of  Railways. — Though  a sum  of  10,288,000 
florins  will  be  spent  during  1929  on  improvements  and  minor 
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extensions  to  the  existing  State  railways  in  Java  and  6,334,800 
florins  on  new  constructions  in  the  Outer  Islands;  only  279,000 
florins  as  compared  with  1,131,200  florins  in  1928  is  allotted,  for 
electrification.  This  sum  is  intended  for  the  completion  of  work 
already  in  hand. 

The  total  expenditure  on  the  electrification  of  the  Batavia  com- 
plex and  the  Manggarai-Buitenzorg  line  up  to  and  including  1927 
is  stated  to  have  been  10,658,330  florins,  while  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  programme  will  be  completed  for  a total  expenditure  of  a little 
over  12  million  florins  or  2 million  florins  less  than  the  original 
estimate  for  this  scheme. 

Electric  locomotives,  rolling  stock  and  accessories  already  pur- 
chased are  considered  sufficient  for  present  requirements  and  also 
for  the  Manggarai-Buitenzorg  electric  service.  The  new  railway 
station  at  Batavia  Zuid  together  with  the  lines  to  connect  with  the 
existing  permanent  way  will  be  completed  in  1929. 

The  completion  of  the  Batavia  complex  and  the  electrification 
of  the  Manggarai-Buitenzorg  line  closes  the  programme  of  rail- 
way electrification.  It  is  stated  that  the  credits  in  hand  will  be 
used  for  doubling  the  track  Wonokromo  to  Bangil  and  Tarik  to 
Kertosono,  which  are  not  to  be  electrified,  so  it  appears  as  if  no 
further  electrification  schemes  are  contemplated  in  the  immediate 
future. 

ROADS. 

Increased  use  of  motor  transport  has  necessitated  large  sums 
being  spent  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  consequently  funds 
have  not  been  available  for  the  construction  of  new  roads  for  which 
there  is  no  immediate  need.  The  main  roads  and  many  of  the 
secondary  roads  in  Java  and  also  the  main  roads  in  the  Outer 
Islands  are  now  asphalted.  Bridges  built  before  the  advent  of 
motor  traffic  are  being  widened  and  strengthened  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  modern  transport. 

CIVIL  AVIATION. 

During  the  past  18  months  public  interest  has  been  directed 
towards  the  establishment  of  a civil  air  service,  and  on  July  16th, 
1928,  some  of  the  most  prominent  Dutch  companies,  whose 
interests  are  largely  centred  in  this  country,  founded  at  Amsterdam 
the  Royal  Netherlands  Indies  Aerial  Navigation  Co. 

A contract  has  been  signed  between  the  above-mentioned  com- 
panv  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  Government  for  the  running 
of  regular  air  lines  within  the  fVrchipelago. 

According  to  this  contract  the  company  is  bound  to  transport 
with  each  machine  the  number  of  passengers  and  the  quantity  of 
postal  matter  and  merchandise  applied  for  which  it  can  safely 
carry.  Postal  matter  will  have  precedence. 

The  company  has  the  right  to  organise  pleasure  flights  and 
propaganda  flights,  to  take  photographs  from  the  air  and  to  join 
in  campaigns  for  the  destruction  of  insects. 
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The  company  engages  to  keep  up  regularly  the  following  air 
services  : — 

(A ) Daily  service  between  Batavia  and  Bandoeng  and  betw  een  Batavia  and 
Sourabaya. 

(B)  A weekly  service  between  Batavia  and  Belawan  (Sumatra)  via  Singa- 
pore, connecting  at  Belawan  with  the  mail  steamers  of  the  Java- 
Holland  service. 

It  is  stipulated  that  all  machines  to  be  used  in  the  service  are 
to  carry  wireless  telegraphic  and  telephonic  receiving  and  sending 
apparatus  and  skilled  wireless  operators.  The  Government  places 
at  the  disposal  of  the  company  the  necessary  aerodromes  and  air 
ports,  as  well  as  all  conveniences  calculated  to  insure  safe  flying. 
If,  by  any  cause  whatever,  any  flight  should  be  interrupted  before 
the  passengers,  postal  matter  or  merchandise  have  reached  their 
destination,  the  company  shall  take  measures  to  transport  for  its 
own  account  such  passengers,  mails  or  merchandise  to  their  desti- 
nation at  the  shortest  possible  notice. 

The  State  will  grant  the  company  a subsidy  as  its  share  in  the 
working  costs,  viz.,  300,000  florins  in  1928  and  1,000,000  florins  in 
1929  and  following  years  up  to  the  expiration  of  the  contract.  The 
contract  runs  from  September  1st,  1928,  to  December  31st,  1933. 

Although  it  was  originally  stipulated  that  seaplanes  should  be 
used  for  the  service  to  Belawan  via  Singapore,  it  now  appears 
indefinite  as  to  which  of  the  best  known  makes  of  seaplanes  will 
be  adopted,  or  whether — owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
seaplanes  in  taking  off  in  the  ground  swells  met  with  in  tropical 
waters — aeroplanes  will  not  prove  more  serviceable. 

The  original  plans  provided  for  the  opening  of  the  local  Java 
services  on  September  1st,  1928,  and  the  overseas  service  to  Medan 
on  January  1st,  1929,  but  owing  to  various  circumstances,  of  which 
the  all  important  factor  was  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  fly  the  four  aeroplanes  purchased  for  the  Java  services  from 
Holland  to  Batavia,  the  opening  of  the  daily  services  between 
Batavia  and  Bandoeng  and  Batavia  and  Sourabaya  has  been  post- 
poned for  two  months. 

As  the  four  planes  already  purchased  left  Holland  at  weekly 
intervals  during  September-October  and  as  two  of  these  have 
arrived  in  Java  without  mishap,  it  was  definitely  announced 
that  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  would  open  the  Civil 
Air  Service  on  November  1st,  1928. 

There  is  much  public  enthusiasm  for  civil  living,  and  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  fullest  use  will  be  made 
of  the  facilities  now  offering.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  Roval 
Netherlands  East  Indies  Aerial  Navigation  Co.  are  desirous  to 
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get  their  service  to  Medan  via  Singapore  in  operation  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  that  they  would  welcome  co-operation  with  a flying 
company  established  in  Singapore  for  a joint  service  between  that 
port  and  Batavia. 

The  much  discussed  through  service  from  England  to  Australia 
is  within  the  possibilities  of  the  not  very  distant  future,  and 
here  again  the  local  company  have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
co-operate  even  to  the  extent  of  establishing  a joint  seaplane  ser- 
vice between  Timor  and  Port  Darwin. 

Holland-Java  Service. — The  Koninklijke  Luchtvaart  Maat- 
schappij  of  Holland  are  contemplating  the  inauguration  in  1929 
of  a monthly  service  between  Holland  and  Batavia.  A Konin- 
klijke Luchtvaart  Maatschappij’s  plane  has  already  left  Holland 
on  a trial  trip  and,  provided  no  unforeseen  difficulties  are  en- 
countered, will  return  to  Holland  after  picking  up  passengers  and 
mail  in  Java.  The  results  obtained  from  this  flight  will  provide 
valuable  data  for  the  establishing  of  the  regular  air  service  between 
Holland  and  her  Colonies. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY  AND  TELEPHONY. 

Wireless  Telegraphy. — Wireless  telegraphy  stations  for  the 
direct  transmission  and  receipt  of  messages  are  open  for  public 
service  between  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  Holland, 
Germany,  France,  the  United  States,  French  Indo-China  and 
Manila,  the  last-mentioned  service  having  been  opened  this  year. 
The  central  transmitting  station  for  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
is  at  Malabar  and  receiving  station  at  Rantja  Ekek,  both  stations 
being  in  the  Preanger  residency  of  Java. 

Greater  efficiency  has  been  obtained  during  the  current  year 
by  a more  extensive  application  of  the  short-wave  system,  while 
speed  has  also  been  increased  by  the  use  of  improved  reception 
instruments  by  which  the  radio  signals  received  are  automatically 
reproduced  on  a paper  tape. 

The  time  of  transmission  between  Batavia  and  Amsterdam, 
during  ordinary  traffic  hours,  lias  been  reduced  to  29  minutes  for 
messages  sent  and  1 hour  and  42  minutes  for  messages  received. 
As  a result  traffic  has  developed  rapidly  with  Holland  and  is 
increasing  with  Germany. 

Since  December,  1927,  the  Malabar  Station  has  been  open  for 
the  receipt  of  messages  from  Europe  and  America  intended  for  re- 
transmission by  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Gompany  to 
countries  situated  in  southern  and  eastern  Asia  and  Australia.  • 

The  net  receipts,  i.e.  after  deduction  of  the  share  due  to  different 
countries  from  the  foreign  radio  traffic,  since  1923  and  the  estimated 
figures  for  1928,  based  on  the  returns  to  date,  are  as  follows  : — 
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Ordinary  Traffic. 

Transit. 

Total. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

1923  

133,258 

- — i 

133,258 

1924  

745,314 

— 

745,314 

1925  

1,040,202 

2,720 

1,042,922 

1926  

1,304,012 

11,608 

1,315,620 

1927  

1,652,399 

13,444 

1,665,843 

1928  (estimated) 

— 

— 

2,400,000 

The  central  office  for  radio  traffic  was  in  1928  transferred  from 
Bandoeng  to  Weitevreden.  The  establishing  of  a direct  service 
with  Australia,  Japan  and  Siam  is  now  in  hand. 

Inland  radio  traffic  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  interchange  of 
messages  with  outlying  districts  not  connected  up  with  cable 
stations.  At  present  21  Government  radio  stations  are  engaged 
in  inter-island  traffic,  of  which  12  are  used  for  local  messages  and 
for  communicating  with  ships,  while  eight  are  intended  exclusively 
for  the  latter  purpose.  There  are  also  stations  at  Sourabaya  and 
Weitevreden  for  communicating  with  ships  at  sea,  which  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Marine  Department. 

In  addition  radio  receiving  stations  have  been  provided  at  20 
of  the  more  important  civil  administrative  districts;  these  are  con- 
nected in  one  direction  only  and  pick  up  relays  from  the  parent 
transmission  station.  Various  new  stations  for  inland  communi- 
cation are  projected. 

Wireless  Telephony. — Owing  to  the  prospects  opened  up  by 
application  of  the  short-wave  system  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  radio  telephony,  especially  so  for  traffic  over  long  dis- 
tances. As  an  initial  result  of  the  experiments  made  in  this  direc- 
tion may  be  mentioned  the  cross  conversation,  in  co-operation  with 
Philips  Radio,  between  Holland  and  Java  in  September,  192T, 
subsequently  followed  by  conversations  with  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  regular  conversation  with  Holland. 

Although  great  disappointments  were  experienced  in  the 
beginning  of  the  development  of  the  wireless  telephony  communi- 
cation with  Europe,  and  considerable  difficulties  have  still  to  be 
overcome,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Service, 
which  is  always  anxious  to  apply  the  latest  discoveries  on  radio, 
will  shortly  affect  the  inauguration  of  a public  service. 

Broadcasting.  — No  progress  has  been  made  as  yet  in  the 
formation  of  a local  broadcasting  company,  and  interest  is  confined 
entirely  to  picking  up  news,  lectures  and  concerts  broadcasted  in 
foreign  countries,  though  it  may  be  anticipated  that  a concession 
for  radio  broadcasting  will  soon  be  granted. 

The  number  of  licences  taken  out  is  increasing.  At  times  no 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  picking  up  news  from  abroad  and  par- 
ticularly short-wave  broadcasts  from  Holland,  though  the  difference 
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in  time  between  the  mother  country  and  her  Colonies  is  a factor 
against  the  general  use  of  listening-in  sets. 

VI.  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

Asphalt  Deposit. — It  was  stated  on  page  82  of  the  Report  on 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  for  1925-26  that  agreements  had  been 
entered  into  between  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  and  the  Mijnbouw  en  Cultuur  Maatschappij  “ Boeton  ” 
for  the  exploitation  of  asphalt  deposits  on  the  Island  of  Boeton. 
At  that  time  little  was  known  concerning  the  asphalt-bearing 
areas  discovered  on  that  island  which  were  about  to  be  explored, 
but  information  now  to  hand  gives  the  impression  that  the  deposits 
are  of  no  little  importance  and  will  be  exploited  for  commercial 
gain  to  an  extent  which  will  add  yet  another  product  to  the  long 
list  of  Netherlands  East  Indian  exports. 

The  Mijnbouw  en  Cultuur  Maatschappij  " Boeton  ” was  registered  in 
Amsterdam  on  the  14th  June,  1926,  with  a capital  of  10,050,000  florins,  namely, 
50  preference  shares  of  1,000  florins  each  and  10,000  ordinary  shares  of  1,000 
florins  each,  of  which  the  preference  shares  and  2,500  ordinary  shares  have 
been  offered,  making  the  total  capital  placed  to  date  2,550,000  florins.  The 
Company  has  the  right  of  exploitation  until  December  31st,  1999,  of  the 
asphalt-bearing  deposits  on  the  Island  of  Boeton,  situated  to  the  south-east  of 
the  Celebes. 

In  all,  four  concessions  have  been  granted  to  the  Boeton  Company  by  the 
Netherlands  East  Indian  Government,  known  as  the  Waisioe,  Kaboengka, 
Wariti  and  Lawele  concessions,  covering  a total  area  of  4,500  hectares. 
Except  for  the  usual  concession  clause  regarding  supervisions  and  approval  of 
working  plans,  the  only  liability  is  that  a royalty  of  one  florin  per  ton  exported 
has  to  be  paid  to  the  State.  Disposal  of  the  asphalt-bearing  product  is  entirely 
at  the  Company’s  discretion. 

The  geological  explanation  of  the  formation  of  these  deposits  is  outside 
the  scope  of  this  report.  It  is  announced  that  the  asphalt  is  contained  in 
limestone  which  will  be  mined  by  open  stopping  and  shipped  direct  to  consum- 
ing countries.  The  quantity  of  such  asphalt-bearing  rock  available  is  pro- 
visionally estimated  at  200  million  cubic  metres. 

For  the  present  the  principal  field  of  exploitation  will  be  the  Kaboengka 
deposits,  situated  4 miles  to  the  north-west  of  Kampong  Katjina,  near  Pasir 
Wadjo  Bay,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Island.  The  construction  of  an  overhead 
wire  ropeway,  9 miles  in  length,  with  a capacity  of  20  tons  per  hour,  for  con- 
veying the  broken  asphalt-bearing  limestone  from  Kaboengka  to  the  deep  sea 
harbour  ar  Banaboengbi,  in  Pasir  Wadjo  Bay,  is  nearing  completion.  The 
depth  of  water  here  is  40  feet,  which  will  allow  of  large  steamers  lying  alongside. 
To  facilitate  loading  a pier  and  jetty  with  a 4-ton  travelling  crane,  having  a 
capacity  of  50  tons  per  hour,  is  now  under  construction.  The  harbour  works 
will  be  completed  early  in  1929,  when  the  export  of  asphalt  can  take  place  on  a 
considerable  scale. 

It  is  claimed  that  on  the  Waisioe  and  Kaboengka  concessions  the  bitumen 
contents  range  from  20  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.,  while  at  Kaboengka  concession 
a product  may  be  mined  which  is  constant  at  40  per  cent,  to  42  per  cent, 
bitumen. 

The  Wariti  and  Lawele  concessions  are  not  yet  under  exploitation,  but  it  is 
thought  they  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  largest  asphalt  fields  in  the  world, 
extending  as  they  do  over  a length  of  2,900  metres  and  provisionally  estimated 
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to  contain  100  million  tons  of  asphalt  rock  with  a bitumen  percentage  never 
lower  than  10  per  cent.,  and  mostly  ranging  between  20  per  cent,  and  30  per 
cent. 

It  is  claimed  that  Boeton  asphalt,  on  account  of  its  high  melting  point, 
is  very  suitable  for  road  building  in  tropical  countries,  and  that  experiments 
undertaken  have  proved  that  it  is  equally  adaptable  to  temperate  climates. 
Shipments  from  the  Kaboengka  concession  have  been  crushed  in  a grinding 
and  mixing  plant  in  Sourabaya  and  used  for  road  construction  and  hardening. 
The  results  obtained  are  stated  to  be  satisfactory,  and  it  appears  as  if  roads 
constructed  with  Boeton  asphalt  will  be  able  to  withstand  even  the  heaviest 
bullock  cart  traffic. 

Grinding  and  mixing  plants  will  be  erected  in  other  commercial  centres, 
from  which  consumers  will  be  able  to  obtain  supplies. 

Enquiries  for  Europe  should  be  addressed  to  the  Boeton  Co.,  Raadhuis- 
straat,  Amsterdam  (Holland),  and  for  Asia  and  Australia  to  Kali  Besar  Oost 
5-7,  Batavia  (Java). 

MINING. 

The  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  so  renowned  for  her  tropical 
agriculture  that  the  value  of  her  mineral  resources  is  often  over- 
looked. British  suppliers  of  mining  machinery,  power  machinery 
and  accessories  to  the  mining  industry  do  not  appear  to  appreciate 
fully  that  there  are  extensive  mining  operations  taking  place  in 
various  parts  of  the  Archipelago  from  which  large  profits  are  being- 
obtained. 

The  steadily  increasing  purchases  of  foreign  goods,  by  those 
exploiting  tin,  coal,  gold  and  manganese  mines,  mineral  oil  fields 
and  bitumen  deposits,  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  import 
trade.  Owing  to  the  scattered  nature  of  the  mining  fields  nothing 
is  gained  by  making  purchases  from  engineering  firms  established 
in  Java,  and  opportunities  for  direct  sale — not  so  marked  in  other 
industries — are  offering  to  suppliers  who  have  no  local  representa- 
tion. It  is  considered  that  greater  efforts  should  be  made  by 
machinery  manufacturers  to  bring  their  latest  designs  in  power 
and  mining  plants  to  the  notice  of  those  in  charge  of  mining- 
operations  in  this  country,  and  that  catalogues,  also  full  specifica- 
tions with  blue  print  drawings  of  standardised  machinery,  should 
be  circulated  at  suitable  intervals.  Highly  qualified  engineers  are 
in  charge  of  mining  operations;  they  know  precisely  what  they 
require,  and  are  open  to  purchase  on  specifications  submitted  bv 
firms  abroad.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  State-owned  mines 
buy  through  the  Indische  Centrale  Aanschaffingsdienst  (Central 
Purchasing  Department)  at  Bandoeng,  or  through  the  Technical 
Division  of  the  Ministry  for  the  Colonies  at  The  Hague,  never- 
theless, purchases  are  influenced  by  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
technical  staff  at  the  mines. 

A revised  list  of  the  principal  mining  companies  operating  in 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  may  be  obtained  bv  British  firms 
from  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade. 

The  following  pages  deal  more  fully  with  the  mining  industry 
than  is  visual  in  this  report  ; it  is,  however,  considered  that  interest 
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is  likely  to  be  lacking  if  the  preceding  remarks  are  not  supported 
by  brief  accounts  of  the  results  obtained  at  the  principal  mining 
fields. 

Tin.  — The  Banka  Tin  Mines. — The  report  issued  for  the  State- 
owned  tin  mines  on  the  Island  of  Banka  for  the  financil  year 
March  1st,  1927,  to  February  29th,  1928,  states  than  the  production 
of  354,270  piculs  of  tin  exceeds  all  previous  records.  In  spite  of 
the  tin  contents  of  ore  treated  being  6J  per  cent,  lower  than  in  the 
previous  year,  working  costs  were  reduced  from  fl.48‘91  to  fl.48'29 
per  picul  of  tin  recovered.  The  average  market  price  obtained  was 
fl .200*87  per  picul,  which  is  fl.7‘13  less  per  picul  than  the  average 
price  for  1926-27.  Sales  during  the  financial  year  totalled  342,995 
piculs,  of  which  245,893  were  sold  as  Banka  tin  bv  the  “ Sales 
Office  for  Mining  Products  ” at  Weltevreden  (Java),  and  97,102 
from  the  smelteries  of  the  Straits  Trading  Co.,  Singapore,  and 
sold  as  Straits  tin. 

The  total  cost  of  all  in  exploitation — including  due  allowance 
for  depreciation — was  25,526,220  florins,  leaving  a profit  to  the 
State  of  49,279,271  florins  (£4,106,605  18s.  4<i.). 


Banka  Tin  Sales  Converted  to  British  Units. 


Sold. 

Receipts. 

All-in  costs. 

Profit. 

Year. 

Tons  of 
2,240 
lbs. 

£ 

s.  j 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

i 

1 

s.  1 

I 

d. 

1927  ... 

20,825 

5,741,489 

18 

4 

1,634,884 

0 

0 

4,106,605 

18 

4 

1926  ... 

22,426 

6,402,452 

16 

8 

1,715,547 

10 

0 

4,686,905 

6 ! 

8 

1925  ... 

19,625 

5,061,034 

18 

4 

1,460,545 

1 

8 

3,600,489 

16 

8 

1924  ... 

18,959 

4,629,550 

3 

4 

1,447,553 

3 

4 

3,181,996 

18 

4 

1923... 

19,572 

4,019,528 

16 

8 

1,740,192 

3 

4 

2,279,336 

13 

4 

Converted  on  the  basis  of  1 picul  = 136  lbs.,  and  a florin  = Is.  8d. 


Ore  Reserves. — The  ore  reserves  in  sight  are  estimated  to  con- 
tain the  following  weight  of  tin  : — 


To  28th  Feb., 

To  29th  Feb., 

Difference. 

1927 

1928 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Primary  ore 

2,442,752 

2,346,992 

—95,760 

Alluvial  ore  ... 

2,958,324 

3,423,151 

+ 464,827 

5,401,076 

5,770,143 

+ 369,067 

(327,922  tons) 

(350,330  tons) 

( + 22,408  tons) 

Labour  Employed . — The  labour  strength  during  the  past  year 
averaged  18,959  Chinese  and  310  Javanese  working  under  con- 
tract, and  609  Soendanese  not  under  contract  ; all  supervisory  posts 
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are  held  by  Europeans.  The  average  cost  to  the  mines  of  the  coolie 
labour  employed  during  the  year  under  report  was  fl.1'33  or 
2,s\  2 Id.  per  man  per  day,  of  which  wages  accounted  for  9 d.,  main- 
tenance 10 d.,  and  all  other  incidentals  7^d. 

Estimates  for  1929. — The  State  has  budgeted  for  a production 
for  the  Banka  Tin  Mines  of  330,000  piculs  at  an  all-in  cost  of 
18,834,500  florins,  or  fl .57'07  per  picul.  The  net  profit  to  the  State 
after  making  due  allowance  for  depreciation,  pension  funds,  &c., 
&c.,  is  estimated  at  31,207,546  florins  (£2,600,628  16s.  8 d.).  This 
estimate  is  based  on  an  average  market  price  of  fl.  155*00  per  picul, 
which  is  too  high  judging  from  the  present  indications  of  the  tin 
market . 

Gemeenschappelijke  Mijnbouwmaatschappij  Billiton. — 

This  company  operates,  in  co-partnership  with  the  State,  tin  areas 
on  the  Island  of  Billiton.  The  latest  report  issued  covers  the  work- 
ing  years  June  1st,  1926,  to  May  31st,  1927.  Production  totalled 
186,267  piculs,  as  against  163,058  piculs  in  the  preceding  working- 
year,  Working  costs  were  reduced  from  fl.103'55  to  fl.95’46  per 
picul. 

The  whole  of  the  output  of  the  Billiton  Company  was  smelted 
at  Poelau  Brani,  near  Singapore,  by  the  Straits  Trading  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  was  disposed  of  as  follows  : — 

Piculs.  At  Fl.  Fl. 

Sales  in  London  ...  ...  186,025-82  222-01  per  picul  = 4 1,299,000 

Sales  in  Singapore  ...  ...  241-40  203-65  ,,  = 49,000 


Total 


...  186,267-22 

= 1 1,309  tons 


41,348,000 
—^3,445,666  13s.  4 d. 


Sundry  receipts  added  to  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  tin  brought 
the  revenue  for  the  book  year  1927  up  to  fl .41, 915,468,  against 
which  is  set  working  costs  fl.l 7,781,802,  sundry  and  other  expenses 
fl. 3, 331, 828,  leaving  a profit  of  fl. 20, 801, 838  (£1,733,486  10s.  0 d.). 

Ore  Reserves. — The  ore  reserves  of  the  Billiton  Company  were 
estimated  on  the  31st  Mav,  1927,  to  contain  the  following-  weight 
in  tin  : — 

Piculs. 

From  alluvial  deposits  ...  ...  1 ,688,376 

From  primary  deposits  ...  ...  59,919 


1,748,295=106,146  tons. 

Development  work  during  the  past  year  has  resulted  in  the 
estimated  ore  reserves  from  alluvial  deposits  being  so  increased 
that  the  tin  in  sight  from  this  source  is  approximately  570;000 
piculs  of  tin  more  than  at  the  end  of  the  working  year  1925-26, 
against  which  must  be  placed  a decrease  of  60,000  piculs  of  tin  in 
the  ore  reserves  of  the  primary  deposits. 

The  labour  strength  at  Billiton  averaged  for  the  year  under 
report  17,716  Asiatics.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  death-rate  was 
only  5'53  per  thousand. 


TO 


New  Areas. — -The  Nederlanclsch-Indische  Tin  Exploitalie 
Maatschappij,  a subsidiary  company  of  the  Billiton  Company,  are 
operating-  on  a mining  licence  granted  them  as  from  October  1st, 
1926,  for  the  prospecting  and  exploitation  of  tin  and  wolfram  in  the- 
residency  of  Rhiouw  and  Dependencies,  and  also  an  area  of 
16,170  hectares  on  the  Karimoen  Island  and  27,000  hectares  on  the 
Koendoer  Island  under  the  terms  of  a licence  granted  on  the  6th 
September,  1927.  It  is  announced  that  four  plots  in  the  Koendoer 
Island  have  been  explored  and  that  ore  reserves  estimated  to  con- 
tain 33,853  piculs  of  tin  have  been  developed. 

The  Mijnbouw  Maatschappij  Stannum  are  dredging  for  tin  at 
Bangkinang  (Lima  Kotta,  Sumatra),  where  a bucket  dredge  was 
placed  in  operation  in  July,  1926,  and  four  suction  pumps  are  now 
also  installed.  Production  in  1927  totalled  2,139  piculs  of  tin,  of 
which  1,245  piculs  were  obtained  from  dredging  and  894  piculs 
from  pumping.  This  company  is  also  exploiting  prospecting 
rights  in  the  Western  Division  of  Siak  (Central  Sumatra),  in  the 
Telok  Betong  residency  of  South  Sumatra  and  on  the  Island  of 
Batjan  (Ternate).  In  all  they  hold  27  prospecting  licences  for 
various  parts  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  covering  an  area  of 

350.000  hectares. 

The  Singkep  Tin  Mining  Company. — At  a general  meeting 
of  the  above  company  convened  on  the  5th  of  June,  1928,  an  altera- 
tion in  the  composition  of  the  company  was  submitted  to  the  share- 
holders which  will  allow  of  their  partaking  in  other  tin  mining 
ventures.  Also  certain  changes  were  proposed  in  the  capitalisation 
of  the  company. 

The  subscribed  capital  of  1,500,000  florins  has  proved  too  small 
to  allow  of  extensions  in  the  company’s  activities,  and  consequently 
two  debenture  loans  have  been  issued.  The  interest  payable  on 
these  loans  is  a heavy  liability  on  profits  earned,  while  further 
development  work  undertaken  in  1926-27  has  cost  1,380,000  florins. 
A new  power  station  estimated  to  cost  500,000  florins  is  still  under 
construction.  The  sum  of  1,000,000  florins  was  available  to  cover 
these  costs,  totalling  1,880,000  florins,  so  that  880,000  florins  is 
not  at  present  covered,  while  for  the  redemption  of  the  two  out- 
standing loans  1,600,000  florins  is  required.  The  Board  now 
propose  to  issue  2,500  6 per  cent.  cum.  preferential  shares  at 

1.000  florins  each.  The  articles  of  association  will  be  so  amended 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  discharge  a director  without  obtain- 
ing the  prior  consent  of  the  preference  shareholders. 

Goal. — Production. — The  production  of  coal  from  the  State- 
owned  collieries  during  1927  was  as  follows:  — 

Met.  tons. 

Ombilin  Collieries .. . ...  ...  ...  504,000 

Poelau  Laoet  Collieries  ...  ...  ...  150,000 

Boekit  Asam  Collieries  ...  ...  ...  308,000 


Total  . . . 


962,000 
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which  was  approximately  70  per  cent,  of  the  coal  produced  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  in  that  year. 

The  Ombilin  Collieries. — The  estimated  production  for  1928  is 

600.000  tons  and  for  1929,  525,000  tons.  All-in  working  and 
transport  costs  for  1929  are  estimated  at  6,911,000  florins  as  against 

7.787.000  florins  in  1928,  while  revenue  in  1929  is  estimated  at 
7,936,500  florins,  of  which  6,211,500  florins  will  be  derived  from 
the  sale  of  coal  and  is  based  on  an  average  selling  price  of  fl.12'30 
per  ton  f.o.b.  Emmahaven. 

The  Boekit  Asam  Collieries. — Production  estimates  are  345,000 
tons  for  1928  and  340,000  for  1929.  Disposal  will  be  as  follows  : — 

70.000  tons  to  the  briquette  factory,  20,000  tons  for  local  consump- 
tion, and  150,000  tons  for  sale. 

Revenue  for  1929  is  estimated  at  5,769,755  florins  and  expenses 
at  5,013,000  florins,  leaving  a profit  of  756,775  florins.  These 
estimates  are  based  on  a cost  price  per  ton  of  fl. 11*58  f.o.b.  Ker- 
tapati  (South  Palembang  residency)  and  fl.16‘23  franco  wagon 
Tandjong  Priok  (Batavia),  Java,  where  the  briquette  factory  is 
situated,  and  a selling  price  of  fl. 13*47  per  ton  f.o.b.  Kertapati 
and  fl. 20*00  per  ton  for  briquettes  ex  factory. 

The  Poelau  Laoet  Collieries. — The  production  for  1929  is 
estimated  at  190,000  tons.  Estimates  are  on  the  basis  of  a cost 
price  of  fl.7*55  and  a selling  price  of  fl.9*92  per  ton  f.o.b.  Stagen 
(South  East  Borneo),  and  forecast  a profit  for  the  coming  year  of 

305.000  florins. 

Coal  Mines  under  Company  Exploitation. — Of  the  non-State- 
owned  coal  fields  the  most  important  are  those  owned  by  the  Oost 
Borneo  Maatschappij,  Samarinda  (Dutch  East  Borneo),  and  by 
Mijnbouw  & Handel  Maatschappij  Goenoeng  Batoe  Besar,  of 
which  the  holding  company  is  Malayan  Collieries,  Ltd.,  incor- 
porated in  the  Federated  Malay  Straits. 

The  Oost  Borneo  Maatschappij . — Coal  production  for  the  financial  year 
1927-28  totalled  207,500  tons.  The  average  selling  price  per  ton  f.o.b. 
Samarinda  during  the  year  under  report  was  slightly  higher  than  during 
1926-27,  but  owing  to  unforeseen  difficulties,  such  as  a fire  in  the  Koeloe 
Colliery,  faults  encountered  in  the  coal  veins  of  the  Perdjiwa  Colliery  and  heavy 
floods  during  the  rainy  season,  the  profits  for  the  year  obtained  from  coal 
mining  totalled  only  49,952  florins  as  against  103,023  florins  in  1926-27.  It  is 
anticipated  that  new  development  work  undertaken  in  the  Koeloe  and  Ked- 
jawi  Collieries  will  react  favourably  on  the  profits  earned  during  1928-29. 

The  production  of  crude  oil  on  the  Moeara  concession,  which  is  leased  to 
the  Anglo-Dutch  Group,  totalled  161,380  tons.  Royalties  obtained  from  this 
source  amounted  to  201,729  florins.  A recent  cable  from  The  Hague  states 
that  negotiations  are  taking  place  with  a Japanese  Syndicate  for  the  oil 
exploitation  rights  of  other  areas  for  which  the  Oost  Borneo  Maatschappij 
hold  a concession  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  Government. 

The  Mijnbouw  and  Handel  Maatschappij  Goenoeng  Batoe  Besar  are  devel- 
oping a coal  concession  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pamoeka  Bay,  some  distance 
to  the  North  of  Poelau  Laoet  (Dutch  East  Borneo). 

Production  during  1927  totalled  134,000  tons,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1928  approximately  75,000  tons.  The  coal  exported  from  this  British  con- 
trolled colliery  is  reputed  to  be  of  good  quality. 
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Gold  and  Silver. — The  Tambang  Sawah  State-owned  silver 
gold  mine,  in  the  Moearaaman  district  of  the  Benkoelen  residency 
of  South  Sumatra,  has  failed  to  fulfil  the  high  hopes  of  large  profits 
being  obtained  which  were  entertained  a few  years  ago. 

Up  to  the  31st  December,  1927,  8,933,000  florins  had  been  ex- 
pended on  prospecting  and  developing  this  mining  field.  By 
deducting  2,708,000  florins  for  the  cost  of  prospecting  prior  to 
1922  and  2,243,000  florins  for  the  cost  of  building  the  power  station 
at  Lake  Tais,  which  will  always  remain  as  an  asset  in  the  future 
development  of  the  Benkoelen  residency,  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
cost  of  mining  operations  at  the  Tambank  Sawah  mine  from  1923 
to  1927  was  3,982,000  florins.  Receipts  for  the  same  period  from 
the  sale  of  bullion  and  from  power  rented  to  private  enterprises 
totalled  3,280,000  florins.  An  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure 
of  683,000  florins  is  estimated  for  1928-29,  leaving  an.  estimated 
deficiency  of  17,000  florins  on  the  mining  venture. 

The  position  might  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  were  it  not  for 
an  official  statement  to  the  effect  that  ore  reserves  at  the  end  of 
1927  totalled  66,700  tons  from  which  40,000  tons  will  be  drawn 
during  1928,  and  if  further  prospecting  does  not  result  in  the  dis- 
covery of  payable  ore,  the  mine  will  be  closed  down  at  the  end  of 
the  coming  year. 

Privately-owned  Gold  Mines.— ■ The  now  famous  gold  mines 
M.M.  “ Simau  ” and  M.M.  “ Redjang  Lebong,”  also  in  the 
Benkoelen  residency,  continue  to  yield  satisfactory  results.  The 
following  are  the  latest  returns  for  value  of  gold  and  silver  pro- 


duced  : — 

M.M. 

M.M.  “ Redjang 
Lebong.” 

“ Simau.” 

FI. 

FI. 

1926  

2,992,000 

2,066,000 

1927  

3,197,000 

1,843,000 

1928  (January  to  July) 

1,706,000 

915,000 

Mining  in  the  Padang  Residency  (Sumatra).— Interest  is 
being  shown  by  foreign  companies  in  mining  concessions  (gold, 
silver  and  tin)  in  the  Padang  residency  of  Sumatra.  The  Aequator 
Silver  Gold  Mine,  which  was  registered  in  Holland  in  1911  with 
a capital  of  2,500,000  florins,  crushed  in  1927,  80,000  tons  of  ore 
for  a recovery  of  471,715  oz.  silver  and  14,853  oz.  gold.  The  total 
production  of  gold  and  silver  in  this  residency  in  1927  was 
16,750  oz.  gold  and  656,131  oz.  silver.  It  is  considered  that  other 
mines  now  being  opened  in  this  district,  that  have  not  yet  reached 
the  producing  stage,  show  promise  of  profitable  exploitation. 

Manganese. — The  output  of  manganese  ore  from  the  mines  in 
the  Djocjakarta  residency  of  Java  is  increasing.  Exports  are  as 


follows  : — 

Kilogrammes. 

Value  in 
Florins. 

1926  ...  

11,765,725 

795,741 

1927  

15,284,633 

1,103,072 

1928  (January  to  July) 

8,141,676 

653,153 
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Petroleum. —The  latest  annual  report  issued  by  the  Konin- 
klijke  Nederlandsche  Maatschappij  tot  Exploitatie  van  Petroleum- 
bronnen  in  Nederlandsch-Indie  (usually  known  as  the  Royal  Dutch 
Group)  gives  an  instructive  account  of  the  activities  of  their  sub- 
sidiary companies  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  namely,  the 
Bataafsche  Petroleum  Maatschappij  and  Nederlandsch-Indische 
Aardolie  Maatschappij. 

In  December,  1927,  the  Volksraad  (People’s  Council)  at  Batavia 
decided,  by  a large  majority,  in  favour  of  a<Bill  empowering  the 
Minister  of  the  Colonies  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Bataafsche  Petroleum  Maatschappij,  on  the  basis  of  Article  5 (A) 
of  the  Netherlands  Indian  Mining  Law,  in  respect  of  concessions 
for  certain  petroleum  fields  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo. 

A Bill  for  the  purpose  of  grouping  these  concessions  was 
brought  before  the  States  General  in  Holland  and  has  now  passed 
the  1st  and  2nd  Chambers. 

Whereas  in  their  annual  report  for  1925  the  Royal  Dutch 
stated  that,  in  contrast  with  their  foreign  competitors,  their 
Netherlands  East  Indian  companies  had  not  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  into  working  contracts  with  the  local  Govern- 
ment; their  report  for  1927  admits  that  by  introducing  the  afore- 
mentioned Bill  the  Government  have  shown  that,  in  accordance 
with  their  open  door  policy,  they  are  willing  to  give  equal  con- 
sideration to  Dutch  and  foreign  companies. 

Crude  Oil  Production. — The  crude  oil  production  of  the 
Bataafsche  Petroleum  Company  for  the  past  two  years  is  as 
follows  : — 


(Unit : — Metric  tons.) 

1927 

1926 

Sumatra  (excluding  Djambi) 

654,349 

658,492 

Borneo  (excluding  Tarakan) 

1,221,124 

1,101,832 

Tarakan 

l!  227^288 

876,558 

Java  ... 

267,997 

197,097 

Ceram 

37,121 

41,206 

Total  ... 

3,407,879 

2,875,185 

The  1927  Report. — The  following  extract  is  borrowed  from  the 
1927  report  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Group  : — 

“It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  such  an  increase  in  our  production  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  due  partly  to  modernisation  of  the  whole  of  the  production 
equipment,  on  which  we  have  expended  many  millions. 

We  have  now  reached  production  at  depths  formerly  considered  to  be  un- 
attainable, so  that  we  expect  an  appreciable  increase  of  production  in  the 
years  to  come.  Keener  competition  due  to  increased  production  elsewhere 
can  only  be  successfully  combated  by  greater  efficiency  (reducing  the  cost 
per  ton) . 

Consequent  upon  our  greater  activities  our  staff  was  also  considerably 
increased  in  1927.  On  December  31st,  1927,  the  number  of  employees  working 
in  our  installations  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  was  2,076  Europeans  and  more 


DI 
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than  40,000  natives  and  Chinese,  as  against  1,777  Europeans  and  about  34,000 
natives  and  Chinese  per  December  31st,  1926.  This  expansion  of  staff  made 
it  necessary  to  extend  considerably  the  housing  accommodation. 

We  are  proceeding  steadily  on  the  extension  and  improvement  of  our 
producing  and  refining  installations  and  in  applying  the  most  efficient  working 
methods,  whilst  particular  attention  is  also  being  paid  to  the  perfecting  of  our 
transport  roads,  mechanical  transport  being  introduced  wherever  possible. 
At  the  same  time  the  facilities  of  our  distributing  organisation  are  being  supple- 
mented to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  production  and  consumption. 

Owing  to  the  great  development  of  our  industry  in  Borneo,  it  has  been  found 
desirable  to  establish  an  independent  administrative  centre  on  the  Island  of 
Tarakan." 

Tarakan  Field  Production. — The  production  of  crude  oil  from 
the  Tarakan  fields  for  January-July  of  the  current  year  is  as 
follows  : — 


January  ... 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Tune 

July  ... 


Metric  tons. 
113,070 
109,402 
108,719 
107,915 
110,656 
109,783 
112,482 


Total  for  first  seven  months  of  1928  ...  772,027 


N ederlandsch-Indische  Aar  do  lie  Maatschappij. — This  com- 
pany’s production  rose  in  1927  to  40,287  tons  of  crude  oil  as  against 
29,726  tons  in  1926.  During  the  past  year  the  Badjoebang  field 
was  brought  into  production  and  the  well  Badjoebang  2 was 
deepened  to  818  metres,  which,  in  addition  to  giving  an  increase 
in  oil  production,  resulted  in  a better  proportion  between  oil  and 
gas,  which  in  the  course  of  time  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
field.  During  1927  the  Badjoebang  field  yielded  6,983  tons  of  oil. 
The  well  Badjoebang  3 has  been  sunk  to  a depth  of  824  metres 
and  is  producing  a large  quantity  of  gas  and  a little  oil;  work  is 
being  continued  on  this  well.  The  production  from  a number  of 
shallow  layers  on  the  Betong  field  is  gradually  declining  and 
deeper  layers  are  being  explored. 

On  other  fields  in  Djambi  exploitation  is  being  energetically 
pursued.  The  Meleboeai  field  is  being  drilled,  while  on  the  Men- 
kanding  and  Tempino  fields  the  necessary  roads  are  being  made 
for  the  transportation  of  drilling  material. 

Nederlandsche  Koloniale  Petroleum  Maatschappij. — This 
company  is  registered  in  Holland  and  operates  petroleum  conces- 
sions in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  Its  interests  are  closely 
allied  to  the  Standard  Oil  Group.  Production  in  1927  was  as 
follows  : — 
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Java,  Concession  Petak 
,,  ,,  Tremboel 

Sumatra,  ,,  Talang  Akar  .. 

,,  ,,  Mambang 

,,  ,,  Loeboek  Batoe 

Total 


Crude  Oil.  Gas. 

Litres.  Cub.  metres. 
11,537,053  1,980,280 

4,466,585  574,568 

179,818,691  6,377,015 

1,075,410  120,500 

278,870 


197,176,609  9,052,363 


A 6 in.  pipe  line  connects  their  Sumatra  oil  fields  with  their 
refinery  at  Soengei  Gerong,  which  is  about  six  miles  down  stream 
from  the  Port  of  Palembang  on  the  Moesi  River  in  south-east 
Sumatra.  Approximately  181,000,000  litres  of  crude  oil  were 
pumped  to  this  refinery  during  1927,  while  the  output  of  refined 
products  totalled  approximately  144,000,000  litres. 

Exports. — Exports  of  petroleum  products  for  the  whole  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  for  January-] une,  1928,  are  as  follows  : — 


From  Java. 


Benzine  and  gasoline  in  bulk 
Lubricating  oil 
Paraffin  wax 
Liquid  fuel  ... 

In  1,000 
litres. 

Gross 
weight  in 
met.  tons. 

Value  in 
florins. 

39,496 

334 

26,464 

27,700 

396 

1,960 

23,824 

2,769,060 

33,969 

389,040 

552,846 

From  the  Outer 

Islands. 

Gross 

In  1,000 

weight  in 

Value  in 

litres. 

met.  tons. 

florins. 

Kerosene  in  bulk 

127,367 

102,124 

6,138,988 

,,  tins 

8,241 

7,603 

616,147 

Benzine  and  gasoline  in  bulk 

479,612 

336,369 

34,132,975 

,,  ,,  tins 

17,520 

16,754 

1,462,646 

Lubricating  oil 

16,111 

17,815 

1,940,103 

Paraffin  wax 

— 

21,007 

3,972,993 

Diesel  oil  for  ships  ... 

22,450 

20,243 

607,247 

,,  ,,  general  use  ... 

62,915 

56,598 

1,898,810 

Liquid  fuel  for  ships 

26,915. 

24,291 

559,650 

Tarakan  crude  oil  for  ships 

14,950 

13,476 

304,002 

,,  ,,  for  ships 

643,469 

580,147 

13,452,575 

Liquid  fuel  not  included  above  ... 

106,514 

96,076 

2,228,663 

New  Mining  Ordinance. — Repeated  complaints  have  in 
the  past  been  received  from  the  mining  industry  regarding  the 
Mining  Ordinance  of  1914,  which  it  is  considered  has  now  become 
obsolete  and  is  not  so  framed  as  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies. 
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The  Government,  having  agreed  to  reconsider  the  Act,  com- 
missioned the  Director  of  the  Mines  Department  and  a lawyer, 
nominated  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  draw  up  the  draft  of 
a new  Ordinance,  which  was  later  submitted  to  a committee  repre- 
senting private  mining  interests  who  were  given  to  understand 
that  their  suggestions  and  helpful  criticisms  would  in  due  course 
receive  the  full  consideration  of  the  Government. 

It  is  learnt  that  only  a few  modifications  of  the  new  draft 
Ordinance  were  put  forward  by  this  Committee,  the  most  im- 
portant alteration  suggested  being  in  the  new  clauses  relating  to 
the  payment  of  tribute  to  the  State. 

It  is  foreshadowed  that,  when  the  new  Mining  Ordinance 
comes  into  force  in  its  final  form,  the  method  of  application  for 
mining  concessions  will  be  very  much  simplified,  and  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  speed  up  the  expeditious  settlement  of  requests 
regarding  the  granting,  prolongation  and  transfer  of  prospecting- 
licences. 

It  is  learnt  that  the  principal  alterations  in  the  old  Ordinance 
will  be  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  existing  Mining  Ordinance  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  namely:  — 

i.  A purely  Mining  Ordinance,  and 

ii.  Regulations  regarding  the  safety  and  control  of  mines. 

(2)  Prospecting  licences  to  be  granted  by  the  Comptroller  of 
Mines,  thus  eliminating  the  delay  in  dealing  with  applications 
which  has  heretofore  been  unavoidable.  The  proceedings  will  be 
as  follows  : — 

A.  The  depositing  of  the  application  with  the  head  of  the  Mines  Depart- 

ment. 

B.  The  publication  of  the  application  in  the  “ Javasche  Courant  ” 

(Official  Gazette)  after  only  a cursory  examination  by  the  Mines 
Department. 

C.  Copy  of  the  application  to  be  sent  by  the  Mines  Department  to  the  head 

of  the  Provincial  District  concerned  for  local  publication. 

D.  The  granting  of  the  licences  after  the  district  officer  has  submitted  his 

report  and  after  the  settlement  of  any  dues  and  fees  agreed  upon. 
(It  is  understood  that  by  “ dues  and  fees  agreed  upon  ” is  meant  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  native  settlers  turned  off  their  land  and 
the  fees  levied  for  carrying  out  the  perambulation  of  the  prospecting 
area  applied  for.) 

(3)  It  will  no  longer  be  prohibitive  to  grant  prospecting  licences 
several  times  for  the  same  plot  of  ground  or  more  than  once  to  the 
same  person.  In  the  event  of  a licence  having  lapsed  the  date  of 
termination  will  be  published  by  the  Comptroller  of  Mines,  and 
within  two  months  a new  application  for  a licence  may  be  sent  in 
by  the  late  holder  and  also  by  other  interested  parties. 

(4)  It  will  no  longer  be  possible  to  turn  down  applications  on 
the  grounds  that  the  plot  applied  for,  although  free,  borders  a 
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plot  for  which  a prospecting  licence  or  mining*  concession  has 
already  been  granted  to  a private  concern  or  alternatively  is  reserved 
for  State  exploitation. 

A suggested  clause  in  the  new  Ordinance,  which  has  been  much 
debated,  is  that  a concessionnaire  is  bound  to  give  the  State  full 
information  regarding  operations  and  must  submit  his  returns  to 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Mines  Department  and  entered  on  official 
forms  supplied  by  that  Department.  The  information  required 
is  : — 

(a)  The  monthly  production  on  the  field  of  operation,  and,  in  the  case  of  oil 
concessions,  the  monthly  production  of  each  well.  Returns  to  be  sent 
in  not  later  than  14  days  after  the  last  day  of  each  month. 

(&)  The  daily  average  number  of  the  personnel  employed  to  be  similarly 
submitted  monthly. 

(c)  The  information  returned  monthly  under  (a)  and  (b)  to  be  submitted 
as  an  annual  return  not  later  than  six  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Department  of  Mines  have  repeatedly  emphasised  their 
lack  of  information  concerning  mining  exploitations  under  private 
ownership,  and  state  that  their  insistence  on  the  necessity  tor  such 
information  as  set  out  above  being  enacted  by  law  is  not  only  re- 
quired for  the  welfare  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  Mining 
Service,  but  is  also  in  the  interest  of  the  progress  of  mining  in 
general  and  will  in  future  be  published  in  their  annual  mining 
report.  Thus  they  hope  to  meet  the  applications  for  such  informa- 
tion periodically  received  from  abroad  which,  for  other  countries, 
is  found  in  periodicals  devoted  to  mining  and  is  usually  derived 
from  official  sources.  It  has  been  noticeable  that  for  oil  exploita- 
tion the  Netherlands  East  Indies  has  in  the  past  been  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  of  making  public  production  returns. 

The  draft  of  part  2 of  the  Ordinance,  namely,  that  dealing  with 
regulation  regarding  the  safety  and  control  of  mines,  has  also  been 
submitted  to  private  owners. 

The  Act  is  exclusively  devoted  to  technical  regulations  regard- 
ing the  development  of  mines  and  the  safety  of  those  employed 
therein.  Objections  have  been  raised  to  some  of  the  clauses  which 
are  considered  unusually  and  unnecessarily  severe. 

VII.  INDUSTRIES. 

Native  Agriculture. — The  steady  increase  in  exports  of 
tapioca,  maize  and  ground  nuts,  which  products  may  be  classed 
as  primarily  produced  by  the  natives  for  their  own  consumption, 
is  in  part  due  to  the  yearly  increasing  areas  being  brought  under 
cultivation  and  also  to  the  higher  yields  per  acre  now  being- 
obtained,  but  more  so  because  the  natives  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  State  to  produce  more  rice,  their  staple  food,  and  thus  a 
greater  surplus  of  other  foodstuffs  is  available  for  export. 

The  Java  rice  harvest  in  1927  was  approximately  7,265,000 
metric  tons  which  yielded  3,923,000  tons  of  hulled  rice,  whereas 
imports  were  as  low  as  100,000  tons.  From  these  figures  it  may 
be  calculated  that  an  increase  of  2J  per  cent,  over  last  year’s  harvest 
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will  make  Java  independent  of  foreign  supplies.  Imports  to  the 
Outer  Islands  are  approximately  400,000  tons  per  annum ; an 
advance  of  12'8  per  cent,  in  the  Java  harvest  would,  therefore,  also 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  whole  Archipelago. 

The  activities  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
encouraging  native  agriculture,  which  has  resulted  in  the  area 
harvested  in  native  crops  totalling  in  1927,  1,029,770  bouws,  or 
11*3  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  the  years  1921-26,  are  directed 
along  the  following  lines  : — 

(1)  The  study  of  plant  diseases  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Department 
of  the  Division  of  Agriculture  ; 

(2)  By  making  known  to  the  native,  through  Inspectors  of  Agriculture 
trained  at  the  Agricultural  College  at  Buitenzorg,  the  methods  by  which  plant 
diseases  and  ravages  by  insect  pests  may  be  combated  ; 

(3)  By  distributing  seed  derived  from  high  yielding  plants  and  discouraging 
the  use  of  seed  which  through  many  years  of  harvesting  on  the  same  ground 
has  deteriorated  in  productive  value  ; 

(4)  By  constructing  storage  dams  and  water  conduits,  at  very  heavy  costs 
to  the  State,  so  as  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  water  to  districts  formerly 
entirely  dependent  for  irrigation  purpose  on  rainfall  and  where  the  natives 
had  become  discouraged  by  the  periodic  failure  of  their  rice  crops  ; 

(5)  By  establishing  agricultural  credit  banks,  where  the  natives  may 
obtain  an  advance  on  their  crops  at  a moderate  rate  of  interest  instead  of 
resorting  to  usurers  who  charge  them  an  exhorbitant  rate  ; 

(6)  By  construction  of  roads  and  railway,  so  as  to  assure  that  all  districts 
are  served  with  adequate  transport  facilities  ; 

(7)  By  providing  elementary  schools  in  all  towns  and  villages  throughout 
the  country,  where  education  is  free  to  those  who  care  to  take  advantage  of 
the  facilities  offered,  while  even  such  gentle  persuasion  is  used  as  will  assure 
that  a steadily  increasing  percentage  of  the  growing  generation  will  have 
obtained  at  least  a rudimentary  knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and  figures  and 
thus  indirectly  a desire  for  a higher  standard  of  living  ; 

Finally,  the  system  of  sugar  cultivation  by  which  land  is  leased  from  the 
natives  by  owners  of  sugar  factories  for  a single  crop  and  is  then  returned  to  them 
much  improved  by  artificial  fertilisation  and  by  the  elimination  of  weeds  is  an 
important  factor  towards  the  yearly  increasing  production  of  native  food- 
stuffs. 

That  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  will  reach  the  time  when  there 
will  be  no  import  of  foreign  rice  is,  of  course,  only  theoretical,  as 
in  actual  practice  the  trade  is  sensitive  to  other  factors,  such  as 
ihe  demand  from  abroad  for  Java  rice  and  the  price  of  foreign  rice 
in  comparison  to  the  Java  product,  while  the  shipping  facilities 
offering  and  freight  rates  between  Java  and  the  Outer  Islands  in 
comparison  to  the  rates  for  shipments  to  Sumatra  and  Borneo 
ports  from  Singapore  are  all  factors  which  have  an  influence  on 
the  trade. 

Conclusions  to  be  drawn  are,  therefore,  that  the  production  of 
rice  in  Java  will  continue  to  increase  until  she  is  self-supporting, 
but  as  soon  as  production  exceeds  consumption  the  natives  will 
increase  the  area  under  other  crops  for  which  there  is  a demand 
abroad,  unless,  of  course,  such  changes  take  place  as  will  allow 
of  the  sale  abroad  or  in  the  Outer  Islands  of  any  surplus  produc- 
tion of  rice  at  a price  which  is  profitable  to  the  growers. 
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Planting  Industries. — The  term  planting  as  used  in  the  Far 
East  applies  to  agricultural  estates  financed  and  developed  by 
capitalists.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  planting  is  the  premier 
industry  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  or  that  it  is  through  the 
enterprise  and  ability  of  planters  that  wide  tracks  of  jungle  in 
Sumatra  and  Borneo  have  within  recent  years  been  brought  under 
cultivation,  thus  bringing  this  country  into  prominence  as  a sup- 
plier of  tropical  produce.  Further  capital  is  yearly  being  provided 
for  opening  up  estates  and  equally  exports  to  foreign  countries  are 
increasing. 

Fluctuations  in  the  market  price- of  produce  no  doubt  influence 
the  progress  made,  and  development  is  more  active  when  high 
prrices  are  obtained  than  when,  as  at  the  present  time  in  rubber, 
there  is  only  a bare  margin  of  profit.  Happily  for  the  further 
opening  up  of  virgin  lands  the  price  of  rubber  is  not  the  pre- 
dominating factor  and  activity  is  now  directed  towards  a more 
intensive  cultivation  of  the  oil  palm  and  various  fibrous  plants. 

Though  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  entirely  between  the 
planting  industry  and  native  agriculture,  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  sugar,  tea,  cinchona,  fibres  and  palm  oil  are  essentially  estate 
products,  while  rubber,  tobacco,  coffee,  copra,  pepper  and  the 
minor  agricultural  products  exported  may  belong  to  either  cate- 
gory* 

The  following  tables  give  the  total  area  assigned  for  estate 
cultivation  up  to  and  including  1927  and  the  area  under  estate 
cultivation  in  products  exported.  The  tables  are  taken  from  a 
State  publication  entitled  the  “ 1927  Export  Crops  of  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies,”  published  by  the  Central  Bureau  of* Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce, 
Buitenzorg  (Java),  but  unfortunately  these  official  figures  are  not 
quite  complete  and  will  never  be  complete  unless  the  Government 
make  it  compulsory  for  all  owners  of  agricultural  estates  to  submit 
their  yearly  returns.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  export 
trade  as  a whole  would  welcome  such  an  Ordinance. 

Table  No.  1. 


Total  Area  Assigned  for  Estate  Agriculture  up  to  and  including 

1927. 


Java  and 
Madura. 

Outer 

Islands. 

Total. 

Hectares. 

Hectares. 

Hectares. 

Government  estates  on  crown  land 

15,785 

9,732 

25,517 

Privately  owned  estates  ... 

410,525 

2,186 

412,711 

Long  lease  rights  for  estate  agriculture  . . . 

662,593 

1,070,396 

1,732,989 

Long  lease  rights  for  small  holdings 

2,836 

183 

3,019 

Land  hired  from  native  princes  ... 

70,674 

— 

70,674 

Agricultural  concessions  granted  by 
native  princes  or  the  Government 

1,330,462 

1,330,462 

Ldnd  hired  on  short  leases  from  natives 

226,776 

71 

226,847 

Grand  total  ... 

1,389,189 

2,413,030 

3,802,219 

The  increase  over  1926  is  60,932  hectares. 
A hectare  equals  2-4712  acres. 
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The  above  table  shows  that  the  area  for  which  concessions  or 
long  lease  rights  have  been  granted  by  either  the  State  or  native 
princes  up  to  the  end  of  1927  was  3,063,451  hectares,  of  which 
2,077,557  hectares  up  to  December  31st,  1927,  had  been  taken 
over  by  development  companies.  The  area  planted  up  to  that 
date  is  stated  to  be  747,336  hectares.  The  total  area  granted  and 
not  yet  planted  is  therefore  2,316,115  hectares,  or  76  per  cent. 
Without  taking  into  account  the  vast  tracks  of  land  suitable  for 
tropical  agriculture  and  not  yet  applied  for,  the  figures  quoted 
above  show  that  of  the  land  assigned  for  estate  agriculture  only 
24  per  cent,  is  planted  up,  so  that  almost  unlimited  land  is  avail- 
able for  further  planting. 

Table  No.  2. 


Showing  the  Area  under  Estate  Cultivation  and  Production  during  1927  for  each  of  thi 
Estate  Products  that  are  grown  for  Export  and  Shipped  after  undergoing  Refining  un 

Estate  Factories. 


Number 

Area  in 

Area 

of  estates 

bearing 

planted 

t 

Products. 

submitting 

in 

in 

Production. 

returns. 

hectares. 

hectares. 

Sugar 

200 

185,724 

185,724 

2,393,674  tons  of  head  sugar. 

Hevea  rubber 

1,000 

339,319 

485,473 

130,895 

y j 

rubber. 

Fiscus  rubber 

21 

666 

907 

35 

yy 

fiscus  rubber. 

Gutta  percha 

3 

1,206 

1,642 

91 

yy 

gutta  percha. 

Coffee  . . . 

369 

89,624 

118,445 

64,397 

yy 

coffee. 

Tea 

295 

90,506 

109,501 

65,078 

yy 

tea. 

Tobacco 

118 

46,967 

46,967 

/ 36,281 

\ 20,400 

>> 

leaf  tobacco, 
shag  tobacco. 

Cinchona 

138 

14,594 

19,656 

12,692 

yy 

cinchona  bark. 

Cocoa 

16 

3,500 

4,477 

726 

yy 

cocoa. 

Coconut  trees 

558 

25,363 

52,147 

*8,000,000 

coconuts. 

Oil  palms 

54 

16,014 

43,267 

/ 19,493  tons  of 

1 3,947 

palm  oil. 
palm  kernels. 

Kapok  . . . 

91 

7,566 

13,771 

/ 1,700 

\ 2,188 

kapok, 
kapok  seeds. 

Sisal 

22 

5,208 

7,870 

6,571 

y y 

sisal  fibre. 

Cantala  ... 

16 

4,430 

6,491 

8,705 

y y 

cantala  fibre. 

Roselle  ... 

4 

5 

23 

2 

y f 

roselle  fibre. 

Manila  hemp 

2 

319 

392 

236 

y , 

manila  hemp  fibre. 

Coca 

95 

1,260 

1,304 

635 

,, 

coca  leaf. 

Nutmegs 

21 

1,077 

1,557 

/ 283 

l 51 

” 

nutmegs. 

mace. 

Pepper  ... 

25 

770 

1,312 

168 

,, 

pepper. 

f 94,103 

,, 

tapioca  flour. 

Cassava  . . . 

28 

5,933 

6,556 

^ 2,873 

y y 

,,  pearl. 

L 107 

y 9 

,,  flake. 

Essential  oils 

146 

13,644 

15,522 

988 

y f 

various  essential  oils.  ■ 

Indigo  . . . 

2 

186 

186 

{ 2 

” 

dry  indigo, 
wet  indigo. 

Gambier 

11 

• 2,451 

3,219 

4,022 

>> 

gambier. 

Total  1927 

2,251 

1,068,030 

„ 1926 

2,153 

993,528 

♦Exported  as  copra  and  coconut  oil. 

The  above  table  refers  only  to  estates  and  does  not  include 
small  holdings  owned  by  natives  or  the  production  from  such  small 
holdings. 
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In  fiscus  rubber,  tobacco,  cocoa,  coconuts,  kapok,  nutmegs, 
pepper,  cassava,  essential  oils  and  gambler,  the  production  from 
native  holdings  exceeds  that  from  estates,  while  the  production  of 
hevea  rubber  by  the  natives  of  the  Outer  Islands  was,  in  1927, 
95,471  tons  dry  weight.  The  area  planted  up  in  hevea  rubber  by 
natives  is  unknown. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

Apart  from  the  agricultural  and  mining  activities  already  re- 
viewed, there  are  few  industries  of  any  great  importance  and  none 
which  compete  in  other  markets  with  European  manufacturing 
countries. 

It  has  been  shown  that  soaps  and  cigarettes  made  locally  will 
sell  here  in  competition  with  foreign  goods,  and  increased  manu- 
facturing activity  in  these  lines  is  to  be  expected.  Paints  of  local 
manufacture  are  finding  an  increasing  sale,  while  paper  of  good 
quality  is  now  being  made  at  the  paper  works  at  Padalarang,  near 
Bandoeng  (Java).  The  manufacture  of  pandan  and  bamboo  hats 
is  an  old-established  trade,  in  which  exports  are  increasing.  The 
making  by  hand  of  brush  work  and  basketwork  employs  a number 
of  natives,  though  shipments  to  foreign  markets  are  insignificant. 
The  local  market  is  overstocked  with  native  art  goods  in  brass, 
horn,  ivory  and  leather.  The  quality  of  the  bricks  and  tiles 
made  at  the  local  brick  works  is  improving ; inquiries  from  neigh- 
bouring countries  are  being  received  and  a few  shipments  have 
been  made. 

Possibilities  for  Textile  Factories. — Javanese  labour  is 

readily  adaptable  to  new  condition  of  work  and  there  appears  to 
be  an  opening  for  the  establishing  of  a local  textile  factory,  so 
designed  as  to  compete  with  the  Japanese  supers  and  cambrics 
now  sold  here  in  yearly  increasing  quantities  for  the  batik  trade  ; 
it  may  be  that  the  only  means  of  meeting  Japanese  competition  is 
for  British  firms  to  establish  factories  here  for  manufacturing,  from 
the  raw  cotton  to  the  finished  product,  the  cheaper  grades  of  piece- 
goods  which,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  labour  in  Great  Britain, 
cannot  be  profitably  sold  in  Far  Eastern  countries. 

Cigarette  Manufacture. — British  interests  control  factories 
in  Cheribon  and  Sourabaya  manufacturing  cigarettes  which  are 
entirely  for  consumption  by  the  indigenous  people,  and  are 
developing  the  possibilities  offering  for  the  further  use  of  locally 
grown  leaf  tobacco,  to  be  adapted  in  the  Java  factories  to  the 
requirements  of  local  taste  and  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
Virginian  leaf. 

The  labour  strength  of  the  British  interests  is  now  several 
thousand  natives.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  an  example  has 
been  set  bv  these  interests  in  the  establishing,  by  foreign 
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capitalists,  of  industries  in  java,  and  that  their  progressive  policy 
is  in  the  general  interest  of  industrial  development. 

The  local  manufacture  of  cigarettes  is  also  largely  practised 
by  Chinese,  Arabs  and  natives,  who  are  gradually  appreciating 
the  value  of  machinery  and  yearly  adopting  more  modern  methods 
of  manufacture.  A Chinese-owned  factory  equipped  with  modern 
machinery  has  recently  been  opened  at  Tegal  (Java),  while  another 
Chinese-owned  factory  is  nearing  completion  in  Weltevreden. 

Cement  Manufacture. — The  Netherlands  Indian  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  Indaroeng,  Padang,  have  installed  an  additional 
rotary  furnace  with  a capacity  of  1,300  barrels  of  cement  per  day. 
Five  furnaces  are  now  in  use  and  a daily  production  of  from  2,700 
to  3,000  barrels  is  possible  without  any  intensive  working  of  the 
factory.  Notwithstanding  various  unforeseen  difficulties  experi- 
enced the  production  for  1927  totalled  638,000  barrels,  almost  the 
whole  of  which  was  sold  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  the 
Straits  Settlements. 

Cotton  Weaving  Installation. — A small  cotton  weaving  plant 
erected  by  way  of  experiment  by  a Dutch  firm  in  Padang  (Sumatra) 
has  proved  a success.  The  first  extension  has  now  been  completed. 

The  output  of  the  plant  is  chiefly  coloured  sarongs,  which  are 
reputed  to  be  of  good  quality  and  are  readily  purchased. 

Engineering  Workshops. — Sufficient  work  of  a purely  local 
nature  is  available  to  keep  engineering  workshops  fully  employed. 
Most  orders  emanate  from  the  sugar  factories  and  planting  com- 
panies. Work  on  behalf  of  the  State  is  not  of  great  importance 
to  the  engineering  industry  and  particularly  so  since  a Govern- 
ment decree  was  passed  in  1927  which  stipulates  that,  for  all  con- 
structional or  repair  work  on  behalf  of  the  State,  use  must  be  made 
of  the  available  Government  workshops.  The  wages  paid  to 
workers  in  engineering  shops  underwent  no  change  and  no  labour 
unrest  has  been  recorded.  The  engineering  combine  in  Sourabaya, 
which  embodies  six  of  the  leading  engineering  shops  in  this 
country,  employed  an  average  of  4,100  men.  Their  turnover  in 
1927  was  10,450,000  florins,  of  which  only  435,000  florins  were 
received  for  Government  orders. 

Motor  Repair  Shops. — The  increased  use  of  motor  transport 
has  given  birth  to  a number  of  motor  service  stations,  where  all 
forms  of  repairs,  body  building  for  trucks  and  omnibuses,  paint- 
ing and  upholstering  are  carried  out. 

Work  luis  been  plentiful  for  all  and,  due  to  increasing  com- 
petition from  Chinese-owned  repair  shops,  prices  now  asked  by 
European-owned  establishments  for  simple  repairs  are  not  so 
high  as  two  years  ago. 
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VIII.  SOCIAL  QUESTIONS. 

Cost  of  Living.  — Official  figures  for  the  average  cost  of  prin- 
cipal foodstuffs  for  a normal  European  family  in  1926  and  in 
September,  1928,  show  a drop  of  only  1 per  cent.,  viz.,  from  68 
per  cent,  to  67  per  cent,  over  1913.  These  are  general  average 
figures  and  should  not  be  applied  to  the  capital,  where  the  high 
overhead  charges  incurred  by  retailers  is  borne  by  European  con- 
sumers in  the  prices  they  have  to  pay  for  all  requirements.  For 
natives,  due  to  the  lower  prices  now  asked  for  rice,  the  cost  of  food- 
stuffs has  dropped  24  per  cent. 

I n Batavia  house  rent,  travelling  expenses,  gas,  light  and  water 
charges  show  no  change,  but  servants’  wages  are  higher  than  two 
years  ago. 

There  is  still  a shortage  of  houses  in  the  more  important  trading- 
centres  of  Java  and  Sumatra.  In  Nieuw  Gondangdia  and  Nieuw 
Menteng — suburbs  of  Batavia — several  new  streets  have  been  laid 
down,  along  which  houses  have  been  built  during  the  current  year  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  rent  accommodation  suitable  for  a 
European  family  with  moderate  means. 

Health  and  Hygiene. — The  state  of  health  remains  generally 
satisfactory  and  no  specific  epidemics  have  occurred.  A few  cases 
of  plague  have  been  notified  in  areas  not  previously  affected,  but 
in  all  cases  the  authorities  succeeded  in  stamping  out  the  infection 
and  there  are  now  no  signs  of  the  plague  spreading  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  to  which  it  is  confined. 

Two  important  schemes  have  been  undertaken  by  the  State 
which  will  assure  a purer  supply  of  drinking  water.  In  various 
places  both  in  Java  and  Sumatra  drainage  work,  as  an  aid  to  keep- 
ing down  mosquitos,  has  been  carried  out. 

The  letting  in  of  the  sea,  so  as  completely  to  blot  out  the  fish- 
ponds in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banjoewangi,  which  had  been 
proved  to  be  breeding  places  for  the  malaria-carrying  mosquito, 
will  no  doubt  improve  the  general  state  of  health  in  that  port. 

Discussions  are  taking  place  between  the  State  and  various 
Municipal  Authorities  in  order  to  obtain  more  particulars  regard- 
ing the  support  that  should  be  granted  by  the  Government  to  the 
municipalities  with  a view  to  providing  better  living  conditions  in 
native  compounds. 

Labour. — In  the  report  for  1926  it  wras  stated  that  the  period 
then  reviewed  had  seen  industrial  unrest  in  Java  to  an  extent  never 
previously  witnessed,  and  this  was  attributed  to  Communistic 
influences. 

As  a result  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Government  the  leader- 
ship of  Communism  here  is,  for  the  moment,  broken  up.  Con- 
tinued vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  continues  to  be 
necessary,  but  the  danger  of  disturbances  on  a large  scale  cannot 
be  said  to  exist. 
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Although  there  is  still  an  undercurrent  of  industrial  unrest, 
which  is  kept  flowing  by  a few  extremists,  the  current  year  has 
been  singularly  free  of  labour  troubles  and  no  strikes  of  an 
organised  nature  have  occurred  in  Java. 

At  the  Billiton  tin  mines  a strike  by  Chinese  coolies,  led  by 
agitators  from  China,  was  suppressed  by  police  reinforcements. 

Employment.  — The  unemployment  problem,  with  which 
certain  European  countries  are  faced,  is  happily  not  met  with  in 
this  country,  save  in  the  case  of  the  European  class  which  is  but  a 
small  one.  It  follows  from  this  last  remark  that  no  work  is  offering 
here  to  unemployed  from  western  countries,  as  all  manual  labour 
is  carried  out  by  Asiatics  and  only  executive  appointments  are 
held  by  Europeans.  Educated  Hollanders  may  obtain  remunera- 
tive appointments  in  their  Colonies,  but  for  Britishers  there  are  no 
opportunities  beyond  a few  vacancies  from  time  to  time  on  the  staff 
of  British  firms  and  estates  operating  in  this  country  ; such  posi- 
tions are  filled  by  young  men  who  obtain  their  appointments  in 
Great  Britain. 

Immigration. — The  number  of  contract  labourers  immigrating 
from  Java  to  the  Outer  Islands  from  January  to  July  of  the  current 
year  shows  a decrease  of  approximately  5,000,  when  compared  to 
the  corresponding  months  in  1927.  Immigration  and  emigration 
figures  are  as  follows  : — 

January  to 
July,  1928. 

Non-contract  immigrants  to  the  Outer  Islands  ...  ...  4,686 

Contract  immigrants  to  Sumatra  ...  ...  ...  ...  29,4 18 

Contract  immigrants  to  the  rest  of  the  Outer  Possessions  2,689 

Contract  emigrants  to  neighbouring  countries  ...  ...  2,638 

Total  39,431 

In  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  Coolie  Ordinance,  which 
came  into  force  on  January  1st,  an  alteration  in  the  Chinese  Labour 
Regulation  as  applied  to  the  Banka  tin  mines,  in  addition  to  the 
introduction  of  a Chinese  Labour  Regulation  into  the  Billiton 
Coolie  Ordinance,  is  now  being  discussed  by  the  Volksraad 
(People’s  Council). 

Education. — It  is  knowm  that  an  outstanding  feature  in  the 
internal  policy  of  the  Government  is  the  encouragement  of  educa- 
tion, for  which  purpose  increasing  sums  are  provided  in  the 
annual  budget  estimates;  in  truth,  the  providing  and  maintaining 
of  schools  and  universities,  which  will  place  education  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes  and  races,  is  ever  to  the  fore.  Schools  are 
available  for  primary,  secondary  and  advanced  learning. 

Primary  Education. — Under  primary  education  may  be 
classed  : — 

Firstly,  the  ordinary  and  secondary  schools,  which  are  specifi- 
cally intended  for  the  elementary  teaching  of  native  children  and 
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at  which  instruction  is  carried  on  only  in  the  native  languages  in 
common  use.  Returns  up  to  the  31st  of  December,  1927,  show 
that  14,188  ordinary  schools  for  natives,  having  1,018,560  pupils, 
and  2,610  secondary  schools  for  natives,  with  361,669  pupils,  had 
then  been  established. 

Secondly,  the  Dutch  elementary  schools,  in  which  instruction 
is  given  only  in  the  Dutch  language ; these  are  divided  into  three 
categories,  namely,  the  European  Elementary  Schools,  the  Dutch 
National  Schools  and  the  Dutch  Chinese  Schools.  On  the  31st  of 
December,  1927,  36,675  Europeans,  72,220  Natives  and  23,927 
Chinese  children  attended  the  Dutch  Elementary  Schools. 

Secondary  Education. — The  system  of  education  adopted  in  the 
secondary  schools  is  founded  on  Dutch  practice  and  complies  with 
the  standards  aimed  at  in  Holland.  During  1927,  12,885  pupils 
attended  the  secondary  schools,  of  which  5,845  were  Europeans, 
5,690  Natives  and  1,350  Chinese. 

Higher  Education. — Higher  education  was  introduced  in  1920 
when  the  first  Technical  University  was  founded  at  Bandoeng.  In 
1924  a University  for  law  students  was  opened  in  Batavia  and  in 
1927  a University  for  medical  students,  also  in  the  capital. 

The  Netherlands  East  Indian  Universities  are  considered  to 
afford  a training  equal  to  the  corresponding  Universities  in  Hol- 
land ; their  graduates  will  hold  equal  degrees  and  enjoy  the  same 
educational  status  as  those  that  have  qualified  at  Dutch  Univer- 
sities. 

The  number  of  undergraduates  in  1927  was  as  follows  : — 


Europeans 

Natives. 

Chinese. 

Total 

Technical  University... 

46 

20 

4 

70 

Law  University 

36 

70 

25 

131 

Medical  University  ... 

6 

7 

11 

24 

Total 

88 

97 

40 

225 

At  the  opening  of  the  Spring  Session  of  the  People’s  Council 
at  Batavia  on  May  15th,  1928,  His  Excellency  the  Governor- 
General  stated  as  follows  : — 


“ In  education  matters  it  is  possible  to  show  extensions  in  all  directions 
especially  as  regards  education  on  western  lines  and  that  given  in  the  secondary 
native  schools. 

Also,  it  may  be  said  with  satisfaction  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  business  and  industrial  education,  to  meet  which  due  provision  has  been 
made.  A regulation  has  been  introduced  to  allow  of  subsidies  being  granted 
to  further  and  encourage  the  initiative  of  local  councils  and  private  people  in 
this  connection.  Also,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  question  of  education 
in  the  budget  laid  before  your  Assembly  to-day. 

Less  satisfactory  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  ordinary  native  schools 
and  fewer  new  schools  could  be  opened  than  was  expected. 

An  encouraging  sign  of  the  appreciation  of  native  education  by  the  native 
may,  in  the  meantime,  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  pupils 
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in  1927  increased  more  in  proportion  than  was  the  case  in  the  previous  year, 
that  is  to  say  by  nearly  12  per  cent,  as  against  5 per  cent,  in  1926. 

The  number  of  scientific  institutions  in  this  country  was  augmented  by  a 
new  Natural  Science  Council,  which  will  function  as  an  advisory  body  to  the 
Government  on  scientific  matters  in  general,  and  will  form  a link  between  the 
Natural  Science  students  here  and  their  colleagues  abroad.  Our  oldest 
scientific  institution  had  the  exceptional  privilege  of  celebrating  the  150th 
year  of  its  existence.  The  Government  highly  appreciates  the  fact  that 
amongst  the  many  who  showed  their  interest  in  this  anniversary  there  were 
also  several  foreigners  who  paid  tribute  to  the  good  and  useful  work  of  the 
Royal  Association  for  Art  and  Science.” 

Social  Legislation. — On  October  1st,  192T,  the  Civil  Chil- 
dren’s Act  came  into  force,  in  connection  with  which  60  guardian- 
ship councils  were  set  up.  It  is  already  apparent  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  councils  is  of  great  value. 

A commission  to  revise  the  procedure  in  criminal  law  has  been 
set  up  and  has  already  started  work. 

A general  regulation  concerning  the  native  administration  of 
justice  in  territories  outside  Java  and  Madura  is  already  in  draft 
form  and  will  shortly  be  laid  before  the  Volksraad  for  consideration. 

A Central  Probation  Office  will  be  founded  with  a view  to 
advising  the  Director  of  justice  on  important  questions  concern- 
ing probation. 

Since  January  1st  a restricted  registrar’s  office  has  been  intro- 
duced for  various  classes  of  natives  in  Java  and  Madura. 

The  investigations  into  the  working  of  the  Native  Municipal 
Ordinances  in  the  Outer  Possessions  which  have  started  in  south 
Sumatra,  and  into  the  condition  of  the  native  municipalities  in 
those  places  where  at  present  no  native  municipal  ordinances  are 
laid  down,  are  being  regularly  proceeded  with.  These  investiga- 
tions are,  above  all,  of  importance  on  account  of  the  knowledge 
and  the  organisation  of  the  native  constitutional  substructure  they 
give  with  a view  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  administrative  reform. 

Labour  Legislation.— Since  January  1st,  1927,  employment 
contracts  drawn  up  between  Europeans  have  been  subject  to  the 
regulation  set  out  in  Decrees  Nos.  335  and  377  of  1926,  which  con- 
form very  closely  to  the  law  in  force  in  Holland. 

Labour  contracts  for  natives  and  foreign  Asiatics  are  governed 
by  Articles  Nos*  1601,  1602  and  1603  of  the  Civil  Code,  but  if  in 
the  service  of  Europeans  and  performing  duties  similar  or  nearly 
similar  to  those  usually  allotted  to  Europeans,  they  are  also  sub- 
ject to  the  new  employment  regulations. 

Emigration  of  Free  Labourers. — In  order  to  encourage  the 
emigration  of  free  labourers  from  Java  to  the  Outer  Provinces,  the 
Recruiting  Ordinance  has  been  amended  (Staatsblad  1927,  No. 
142)  in  such  a way  that  the  emigration  of  free  labourers  from  Java 
is  no  longer  subject  to  any  formalities. 

Lest  this  amendment  should  lead  to  surreptitious  recruiting  of 
contract  coolies  in  the  Outer  Provinces,  a clause  was  added  to  the 
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Coolie  Ordinance  to  the  effect  that  in  the  future  immigration  con- 
tracts with  natives  from  Java  must  be  drawn  up  in  Java.  The 
Director  of  the  Labour  Office  may,  however,  release  recruiting 
organisations  from  this  obligation,  provided  sufficient  evidence  is 
given  as  to  the  integrity  of  their  recruiting  methods.  Thus  far 
this  facility  has  been  conceded  only  to  the  so-called  free  immigra- 
tion organisations  under  the  control  of  the  “ Deli  Planters  Vereen- 
iging  ” and  the  “ Algemeene  Vereeniging  van  Rubberplanters 
ter  Oostkust  van  Sumatra.” 

Recent  Amendments  to  the  Coolie  Ordinances . — Various 
amendments,  taking  effect  as  from  the  1st  January,  1928,  have  been 
made  in  the  Coolie  Ordinances  for  the  Outer  Provinces,  by  the 
Decrees  published  in  Official  Gazettes  Nos.  413  and  571  of  1927, 
in  order  to  improve  the  labour  conditions  of  the  contract  coolies. 

The  most  important  changes  are  : — (A)  That  a contract  coolie 
may  now  leave  the  estate  after  performing  his  day’s  task;  (B)  That 
he  has  the  right  to  a separate  family  residence  when  he  has  been 
working  in  the  employer’s  service  for  five  years. 

Furthermore,  his  right  to  free  repatriation  has  been 
strengthened. 

Preparations  for  Revising  the  Penal  Sanction  in  1930. — 

In  1925  an  article  was  added  to  the  Coolie  Ordinance  for  Sumatra 
East  Coast  under  which  authority  was  given  for  the  establishing 
of  a permanent  Labour  Commission.  The  principal  duty  of  this 
Commission  is  to  inform  the  Government  in  1930,  and  every  five 
years  thereafter,  as  to  the  possibility  of  gradual  abrogation  of  the 
penal  sanction  clauses. 

In  order  to  prepare  in  good  time  for  the  first  revision  in  1930, 
the  Director  of  Justice  has  asked  the  members  of  the  Commission 
to  submit  their  provisional  advice  in  the  course  of  the  current  year. 
Subsequently  the  Government  has  decided  that,  for  the  State 
mining  undertakings,  the  penal  sanction  shall  be  abrogated  for 
labourers  who  have  more  than  five  years’  service,  and  that  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  year  the  penal  sanction  shall  be  applied  only  in 
cases  of  desertion  and  of  continued  refusal  to  work. 

Employment  Offices. — Of  late  years  labour  exchanges,  sub- 
sidised by  the  Government,  have  been  established.  Both  em- 
ployers and  unemployed  are  making  an  increasing  use  of  the 
exchanges,  which  have  been  opened  at  Batavia,  Bandoeng, 
Djokjakarta,  Sourabaya,  Tegal  and  Malang;  at  Medan  a non- 
official employment  office  is  established  for  assisting  Europeans. 

In  1927  the  official  employment  offices  filed  14,755  applications 
from  the  unemployed  and  found  work  for  3,412  persons. 

Report  on  Labour  Conditions  in  Sourabaya. — As  a result 
of  the  report  submitted  by  the  Labour  Office  with  regard  to  labour 
conditions  in  the  Sourabaya  engineering  industry,  measures  have 
been  taken  in  order  to  improve  the  housing  and  hygienic  condi- 
tions in  that  city  and  the  housing  conditions  of  the  labourers  work- 
ing at  the  Navy  yard. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


Public  Finance. 


Analysis  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  Budget  Estimates  for 

1928  and  1929. 


I.  Ordinary  Services. 


[a)  Revenue  and  Expenditure  in  General. 


(i)  The  estimates  for  revenue  in 

respect  of  ordinary  services  are  : — 

1928 

1929 

Revenue  from — 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Taxation 

332,590,000 

325,907,000 

Government  Industries : (Harbours,  Dredging 


Service ; Service  of  water  power  and  elec- 
tricity ; Government  Printing  Office ; Service 
of  Posts,  Telegraphs  and  Telephones ; State 


Railways)  ... 

128,866,000 

135,381,000 

Government  “ Products  ” : (quinine  and  rubber 
estates  ; forestry  ; tin  mines  ; coal  mines,  etc.) 

108,920,000 

105,490,000 

Government  Monopolies : (opium  regie ; pawn- 
shops and  salt  regie) 

80,731,000 

79,748,000 

Various 

16,492,000 

16,252,000 

Receipts  to  be  set  directly  against  expenditure  . . . 

119,093,000 

147,448,000 

786,692,000 

810,226,000 

(ii)  Expenditure  on  ordinaries  is  estimated  as  follows  : — 

1928 

1929 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Government  Monopolies 

29,323,000 

28,916,000 

Government  “ Products  ” ... 

48,744,000 

50,105,000 

Government  Industries 

85,575,000 

88,558,000 

Other  expenditure  (including  expenditure  to  be  set 
against  receipts)  ... 

621,166,000 

640,391,000 

784,808,000 

807,970,000 

Excess  of  Revenue  over  Expenditure 

1,884,000 

2,256,000 

(iii)  Net  results,  after  deducting  expenditure  from  revenue,  are  estimated 

as  shown  hereunder  : — 

1928 

1929 

Revenue  from — 

1,000 

1,000 

florins. 

florins. 

Taxation 

332,590 

325,907 

Net  profit  from  Monopolies... 
Net  profit  from  “ Products  ” 

51,409 

50,832 

60,176 

55,385 

Net  profit  from  Government  Industries  ... 

43,290 

46,823 

Various 

16,492 

16,252 

Total  ... 

503,957 

495,199 

Net  expenditure  (after  deducting  expenditure  to 
be  set  directly  against  revenue) 

502,073 

492,943 

Excess  of  Revenue  over  Expenditure 

1,884 

2,256 
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(b)  Analysis  of  Revenue. 

(i)  The  principal  items  of  revenue  under  the  head  of  taxation  are 

: — 

• 1928 

1929 

1,000 

1,000 

Customs  and  Excise : — 

florins. 

florins. 

Import  duties 

75,000 

82,000 

Export  duties 

14,000 

13,000 

Duty  on  spirits 

1,500 

1,000 

Duty  on  petroleum,  etc.  ... 

22,500 

28,000 

Duty  on  matches  ... 

9,500 

12,500 

Duty  on  tobacco  ... 

120 

110 

122,620 

136,610 

Companies’  Tax 

60,000 

54,000 

Income  Tax  ... 

48,000 

51,000 

Land  taxation — “ Verponding  ” ... 

7,000 

7,500 

,,  ,,  Other  land  and  ground  taxes  ... 

35,610 

36,816 

Stamp  duties 

14,500 

14,350 

Fees  on  slaughter  of  cattle  ... 

6,235 

6,700 

Statistical  duty 

6,000 

6,200 

Personal  tax 

4,250 

4,500 

(ii)  Receipts  under  the  head  of  Government  Industries  are  estimated 

follows  : — 

1928 

1929 

Florins. 

Florins. 

State  Railways 

80,258,000 

84,244,000 

Service  of  Posts,  Telegraphs  and  Telephones 

29,206,000 

30,874,000 

Harbours 

12,800,255 

13,235,870 

Dredging  Service 

2,898,000 

3,029,000 

Service  of  water  power  and  electricity 

2,193,355 

2,286,640 

Government  Printing  Office 

1,510,100 

1,711,000 

Total  ... 

128,865,710 

135,380,510 

Against  the  above  must  be  set  expenditure 

in  respect  of 

Government 

Industries  as  set  forth  hereunder  : — 

1928 

1929 

Florins. 

Florins. 

State  Railways 

53,140,100 

55,150,500 

Service  of  Posts,  Telegraphs  and  Telephones 

22,397,500 

23,084,000 

Harbours 

6,342,255 

6,557,095 

Dredging  Service 

2,127,998 

2,221,600 

Service  of  water  power  and  electricity 

454,105 

431,252 

Government  Printing  Office 

1,113,450 

1,113,450 

Total  ... 

85,575,408 

88,557,897 

After  deducting  expenditure  from  income.  Government  Industries  are 

estimated  to  show  a profit  as  follows  : — 

1928 

1929 

Florins. 

Florins. 

State  Railways 

27,117,900 

29,093,500 

Service  of  Posts,  Telegraphs  and  Telephones 

6,808,500 

7,790,000 

Harbours 

6,458,000 

6,678,775 

Dredging  Service 

770,002 

807,400 

Service  of  water  power  and  electricity 

1,739,250 

1,855,388 

Government  Printing  Office 

396,650 

597,550 

Total  net  revenue  from  Government  Indus- 

tries 

43,290,302 

46,822,613 
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(iii)  Revenue  under  the  head  of  “ Products  **  is  estimated  thus 

; 

1928 

1929 

• 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Government  Tin  Mines  (on  the  island  of  Banka)  . . . 

53,224,500 

51,674,500 

Forestry 

18,175,492 

20,375,279 

Government  Coal  Mines 

17,376,000 

16,216,275 

Government  share  in  the  profits  of  the  Company 

engaged  in  tin-mining  on  the  island  of  Billiton 

7,500,000 

7,500,000 

Government  Rubber  Estates 

10,173,370 

7,328,550 

Government  Gold  Mines 

1,513,500 

1,514,000 

Government  Quinine  Estates 

956,895 

881,426 

Total  ... 

108,919,757 

105,490,030 

Expenditure  under  the  head  of  “ Products  ” is  estimated  to  be 

• 

1928 

1929 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Government  Tin  Mines  (on  the  island  of  Banka)  . . . 

16,765,000 

17,754,000 

Forestry 

11,888,489 

12,917,694 

Government  Coal  Mines 

14,883,900 

14,029,000 

Government  share  in  profits  on  Billiton  tin  mines 

— 

— 

Government  Rubber  Estates 

3,570,611 

3,795,157 

Government  Gold  Mines 

1,147,000 

1,147,000 

Government  Quinine  Estates 

488,760 

462,325 

Total  ... 

48,743,760 

50,105,176 

After  deducting  expenditure  from  revenue,  Government  “ Products  ” are 

expected  to  yield  a profit  as  indicated  below  : — 

1928 

1929 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Government  Tin  Mines  (on  the  island  of  Banka) 

36,459,500 

33,920,500 

Forestry 

6,287,003 

7,457,585 

Government  Coal  Mines 

2,492,100 

2,187,275 

Government  share  in  profits  on  Billiton  tin  mines 

7,500,000 

7,500,000 

Government  Rubber  Estates 

6,602,759 

3,533,393 

Government  Gold  Mines 

366,500 

367,000 

Government  Quinine  Estates 

468,135 

419,101 

Total  net  revenue  from  Government  “ Pro- 

ducts” 

60,175,997 

55,384,854 

(iv)  The  revenue  from  Government  Monopolies 

is  computed  as  follows  : — 

1928 

1929 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Opium  Regie 

39,761,900 

39,531,282 

Pawnshops 

22,272,165 

21,892,108 

Salt  Regie 

18,697,422 

18,324,200 

Total  ... 

80,731,487 

79,747,590 

Expenditure  on  Government  Monopolies  is  anticipated  to  be  : — 


1928  1929 

Florins.  Florins. 

Opium  Regie  13,523,228  12,845,704 

Pawnshops 7,813,858  8,120,759 

Salt  Regie  7,985,550  7,949,410 


29,322,636  28,915,873 


Total  ... 
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The  estimated  net  revenue  from  Government  Monopolies,  after  deducting 


expenditure,  is  : — 

1928 

1929 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Opium  Regie 

26,238,672 

26,685.578 

Pawnshops 

14,458,307 

13,771,349 

Salt  Regie 

10,711,872 

10,374,790 

Total  net  revenue  from  Government  Monopo- 
lies 

51,408,851 

50,831,717 

(v)  Revenue  under  the  head  of  “ Various  ” is  made  up  thus  : — 

1928 

1929 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Grant  of  land 

4,808,000 

4,608,000 

Mining  Concessions  ... 

4,494,000 

4,494,000 

Government  share  in  the  profits  of  the  Java  Bank 

4,000,000 

3,500,000 

Government  share  in  the  profits  of  private  railway 
companies 

930,000 

1,040,000 

Miscellaneous. . . 

2,259,595 

2,610,260 

Total  ... 

16,491,595 

16,252,260 

(c)  Analysis  of  Expenditure. — (i)  On  the  expenditure  side,  we 

have  seen 

that,  apart  from  Government  Monopolies, 

Government  “ 

Products  ” 

and  Government  Industries,  the  total  estimate  for  1929  is  one  of 

640,391,000  florins,  as  against  621,166,000 

florins  for  1928.  These 

totals  are  made  up  as  follows  : — 

1928 

1929 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Central  Government... 

9,559,505 

9,717,640 

Interest  on  loans  and  loan  redemption  ... 

99,241,962 

86,802,711 

Army 

82,156,435 

82,122,410 

Education 

49,397,617 

51,312,567 

Public  Works. 

44,924,460 

43,932,440 

Coinage 

19,851,500 

43,851,500 

Military  Pensions 

32,078,050 

32,190,500 

Department  of  the  Interior... 

30,851,812 

31,686,973 

Local  and  District  Administrations 

14,840,930 

15,441,758 

Payments  to  Princes,  Notables,  Diplomatic  Repre- 
sentatives, etc. 

8,602,750 

8,732,555 

Other  administrative  expenses 

3,939,450 

4,016,552 

Navy  ... 

34,356,075 

31,028,510 

Civil  Pensions 

25,867,000 

30,815,000 

Merchant  Shipping  Service  and  Naval  Establish- 
ment on  shore 

25,235,864 

26,366,105 

Police  ... 

24,040,166 

25,181,762 

Prisons 

11,636,068 

11,806,818 

Justice 

7,271,674 

7,469,505 

Other  expenditure  for  Justice,  Police,  etc. 

4,930,964 

4,987,887 

Service  of  Public  Health 

20,842,060 

18,831,770 

Travelling  expenses  of  Civil  Officials  (from,  to  and 
in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies)  ... 

17,663,020 

18,511,400 

Collection  of  Taxes  ... 

17,395,222 

17,500,607 

Advances  to  Civil  Officials  ... 

7,200,000 

7,775,000 
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Agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  fisheries,  industry 
and  commerce 

Half-pay,  payments  on  leave  and  subsistence 
allowances  (Civil  Officials) 

Mining,  exclusive  of  mining  concessions  ... 

Public  Worship 

Popular  Credit  Institutions ... 

Miscellaneous... 

Total  ... 


1928 

Florins. 

6,244,952 

5,793,000 

2,440,659 

1,732,100 

735,089 

12,337,435 


1929 

Florins. 

6,406,493 

5,463,000 

2,440,922 

1,732,100 

749,580 

13,516,574 


621,165,819  640,390,639 


The  above  figures  represent  gross  expenditure,  against  which  must  be  set 
incomings  (in  some  cases,  very  large)  from  the  services  concerned.  Thus  under 
“ Coinage  ” (fl. 43, 851, 500)  there  is  a corresponding  item  of  almost  equivalent 
amount  representing  the  nominal  value  of  coins  minted  at  the  Royal  Mint  in 
Holland  for  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Government.  Under  “ Merchant  Shipping 
Service  and  Naval  Establishment  on  shore  ” (fl. 26, 366, 105)  there  appears  on 
the  revenue  side  substantial  incomings,  more  especially  in  respect  of  receipts 
by  the  Naval  Dockyard  and  Naval  Stores  at  Sourabaya,  and  of  light  and  pilot 
dues.  So  substantial,  indeed,  are  these  incomings  that  the  net  expenditure 
under  this  head  is  estimated  at  no  more  than  3,646,000  florins.  Similarly, 
under  “ Public  Works  ” a gross  expenditure  of  43,932,440  florins  is  reduced  to 
a net  one  of  22,840,000  florins  after  deduction  of  incomings.  Gross  expendi- 
ture on  the  Army  (fl. 82, 122,410)  is  reduced  to  69,774,000  florins  after  sub- 
tracting receipts  (derived  from  the  Topographical  Service,  from  the  Artillery 
Construction  Shop,  from  the  Army  Medical  Service  on  account  of  the  treatment 
of  civilians,  from  rents  of  buildings,  etc.).  If  we  deduct  from  the  total  gross 
expenditure  (apart  from  Government  Monopolies,  “ Products  ” and  Indus- 
tries) the  sums  to  be  set  directly  against  receipts,  we  have,  as  already  stated, 
a net  sum  of  492,943,000  florins  for  1929,  as  against  one  of  502,073,000  florins 
for  1928. 

(ii)  The  net  expenditure  on  ordinary  services  just  mentioned  is  estimated 
as  follows  : — 


Net  Expenditure  on  Ordinary  Services. 


1928 

1929 

1,000 

1,000 

florins. 

florins. 

Central  Government... 

9,521 

9,659 

Interest  on  loans  and  loan  redemption 

97,181 

84,226 

Army 

70,327 

69,774 

Education 

43,417 

44,174 

Military  Pensions 

31,861 

31,973 

Navy  ... 

33,731 

30,517 

Civil  Pensions 

23,767 

27,926 

Department  of  Interior 

25,992 

26,304 

Local  and  District  Administrations 

Payments  to  Princes,  Notables,  Diplomatic  Repre- 

14,694 

15,298 

sentatives,  etc. 

8,465 

8,620 

Other  administration  expenses 

3,932 

4,009 

Police  ... 

23,085 

24,149 

Prisons 

6,052 

6,010 

Justice 

5,642 

5,689 

Other  expenses  for  Justice,  Police,  etc. 

2,816 

2,725 

Public  Works 

21,590 

22,840 
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Travelling  expenses* of  Civil  Officials  (from,  to  and 

1928 

1,000 

Florins. 

1929 

1,000 

Florins. 

in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies)  ... 

17,663 

18,511 

Collection  of  taxes  ... 

17,388 

17,493 

Service  of  Public  Health 

Agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  fisheries,  industry 

18,682 

16,445 

and  commerce 

Half-pay,  payments  on  leave  and  subsistence 

5,771 

5,874 

allowances  (Civil  Officials) 

Merchant  Shipping  Service  and  Naval  Establish- 

5,793 

5,463 

ment  on  shore 

3,692 

3,646 

Mining,  exclusive  of  mining  concessions  ... 

2,198 

2,109 

Public  Worship 

1,702 

1,717 

Popular  Credit  Institutions... 

*—150 

*—147 

Coinage 

1 

1 

Miscellaneous... 

7,259 

7,937 

Total  ... 

502,072 

492,942 

Note. — The  anticipated  profits  from  Government  Industries,  “ 
and  Monopolies  do  not  take  into  account  the  following  factors  : — 

(1)  Contribution  towards  payment  of  interest  on  loans  ; 

(2)  Reserves  for  depreciation  or  renewals  ; 

Products  ” 

(3)  Contributions  towards  payment  of  pensions,  salaries 
travelling  expenses,  etc. 

on  leave. 

If  these  factors  are  considered,  we  obtain  the  following  estimated  financial 

results  for  1929  : — 
Government  Industries — 

Nominal 

profit. 

Florins. 

Net 
result. 
Florins. 
Deficit  of 

State  Railways 

29,093,500 

5,322,500 
Deficit  of 

Service  of  Posts,  Telegraphs  and  Telephones  . . . 

7,790,000 

1,352,109 
Deficit  of 

Harbours  ... 

6,678,775 

4,530,991 
Deficit  of 

Dredging  Service  ... 

807,400 

688,600 
Deficit  of 

Service  of  water  power  and  electricity  ... 

1,855,388 

230,637 
Profit  of 

Government  Printing  Office 
Government  “ Products  ” — 

597,550 

219,360 
Profit  of 

Banka  Tin  Mines  ... 

33,920,500 

31,207,546 
Deficit  of 

Government  Coal  Mines  ... 

2,187,275 

1,474,400 
Profit  of 

Government  Rubber  Estates 

3,533,393 

2,216,000 

Government  Gold  Mines  ... 

367,000 

Profit  of 

Government  Quinine  Estates 
Government  Monopolies — 

419,101 

366,101 
Profit  of 

Pawnshops 

13,771,349 

8, 329,849 
Profit  of 

Salt  Regie  ... 

10,374,790 

8,752,569 

* Surplus  in  receipts 
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II.  Extraordinary  Services. 

{a)  The  estimated  total  expenditure  under  this  head  amounts  to  61,830,31 1 
florins  for  1929,  as  against  62,774,521  florins  for  1928.  The  principal  items  in 
respect  of  1929  are  : — 


Florins. 


State  Railways 
Purchase  of  Private  Domains 
Posts,  Telegraphs  and  Telephones 
Irrigation  Works  ... 

Banka  Tin  Mines  ... 

Pawnshops 

Naval  Establishment  on  shore  ... 
Government  Rubber  Estates 
Harbours  ... 

Government  Coal  Mines  ... 
Forestry 


16,622,800 

10,250,000 

6,206,000 

4.608.000 

2.595.000 
2,554,800 

2.463.000 
2,303,194 

2.020.000 
1,832,000 
1,500,952 


(b)  Revenue  for  1929  under  “ Extraordinaries  ” is  estimated  at  5,555,167 
florins,  as  against  4,927,058  florins  for  1928.  Practically  the  whole  of  this 
total  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  opium  (5,000,000  florins  in  1929  ; 4,000,000 
florins  in  1928). 


Java  Bank. 

Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  Year  ending  March  31st,  1928. 
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APPENDIX  III. 
Java  Bank. 

31st  Mar., 

29th  Sept., 

1928 

1928 

Assets. 

FI. 

FI. 

Bills  discounted  : — 

Commercial  acceptances  ... 

11,182,870 

10,409,447 

Auction  acceptances 

1,399,220 

1,989,101 

Bills  receivable  abroad  ... 

25,604,521 

32,961,199 

Loans  : — 

On  merchandise  ... 

16,668,534 

25,365,848 

,,  shares  ... 

57,789,486 

66,697,280 

,,  shares  (in  prolongation) 

— 

— 

Mortgages  ... 

— 

— 

Sundries 

— 

— 

On  coin  and  bullion 

55,590 

16,584 

Loans  to  the  Government  (on  security) 

— 

Capital  invested  : — 

In  shares  ... 

4,479,118 

4,474,939 

,,  mortgages 

— 

— 

Reserve  Fund  invested  : — 

In  shares  ... 

13,465,068 

13,456,089 

,,  mortgages 

— 

— 

Cash  at  Head  Office  and  Branches  : — 

In  gold 

72,333,340 

72,328,930 

,,  silver 

17,671,284 

15,277,547 

,,  change  ... 

379,711 

232,276 

Bullion  : — 

Specie  gold... 

50,889,694 

51,771,923 

Bullion  gold 

50,108,128 

47,837,153 

Specie  silver 

— 

— 

Bullion  silver 

240,231 

280,252 

Invested  Pension  Fund  of  Staff 

3,485,421 

3,559,129 

Building  and  furniture  ... 

6,443,650 

6,414,509 

Sundries 

57,463,164 

52,812,148 

389,659,030 

405,884,354 

Liabilities. 

Capital 

9,000,000 

9,000,000 

Reserve  Fund 

Extraordinary  reserve  (Article  7 of  the  Law  of 

13,500,000 

13,500,000 

31st  March,  1922) 

2.265,306 

2,762,812 

Pension  Fund  of  Staff 

3,521,703 

3,591,580 

Notes  in  circulation  .. . 

309,919,715 

319,977,800 

Bills  payable  abroad  (Bankpost  bills) 
Current  Accounts  : — 

1,811,308 

1,614,003 

Of  the  Government 

12,980,837 

18,369,810 

,,  others 

30,190,012 

34,089,374 

Sundries 

6,470,149 

2,978,975 

389,659,030 

405,884,354 

Available  specie  surplus 

120,642,014 

37,875,410 

Government  Bonds  in  circulation  11.2  * 50 

17,008,990 

21,009,085 

„ „ „ fl.1-00 

16,257,476 

20,408,670 
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List  of  Government  Loans  and  Commercial  Shares. 


Quotations. 

Value  of  Issues. 

31st 

30th 

Government 

Dec., 

Sept., 

Loans. 

1927 

1928 

5%  Netherlands  In- 

FI. 

£ 

$ 

dies  Loan  1915- 

1917  

111,750,000 

— 

■ — 

104 

102 

5%  do.  1923  A... 

56,825,000 

— 

— 

101£ 

102 

5%  do.  1923  B ... 

— 

6,000,000 

— 

101i 

101f 

5i%  do.  1921  D & 

1923  C ... 

— 

— 

50,000,000 

102f 

103£ 

6%  do.  1923  D ... 

67,500,000 

— 

— 

1021 

101| 

6%  do.  1921  C ... 

— 

5,000,000 

— 

105 

104f 

6%  do.  1922  A/C 

— 

— 

100,000,000 

104f 

104£ 

4\%  do.  1926  ... 

247,644,800 

— 

— 

98i 

100 

483,719,800 

11,000,000 

150,000,000 

APPENDIX  IV. — continued. 


Quotations. 

Value  of 

31st 

30th 

Issues. 

Dec., 

Sept., 

Commercial  Shares. 

1927 

1928 

Banking  and  Commercial  Institutions. 
Amsterdamsche  Bank 

1,000  florins. 
55,000 

181 

189 

Javasche  Bank 

9,000 

340 

320 

Koloniale  Bank 

16,500 

274 

246 

Nederlandsche  Handel  Maatschappij 

80,000 

177 

1661 

Nedertlandsch-Indische  Escompto  Mij.  ... 

47,000 

93| 

88 

Nederlandsch-Indische  Handelsbank 

55,000 

178 

158 

Industrial  Companies. 

Algemeen  Nederlandsch-Indische  Elec- 
triciteit  Maatschappij 

12,875 

290 

3321 

Nederlandsch-Indische  Gas  Maatschappij 

15,587 

221 

238 

Gemeenschappelijk  Electriciteit  Bedrijf 
Bandoeng  en  Omstreken 

1,200 

240 

232| 

Bandoengsche  Kininefabriek 

800 

300 

292 

,,  ,,  9%  Cum.  Pref. 

3,200 

141 

141f 

Agricultural  Companies. 

Tea — Assem  Thee  Onderneeming  Malabar 

2,500 

3371 

320 

Cultuur  Maatschappij  Pasir 

Nangka 

1,200 

595 

570 

Cultuur  Maatschappij  Sedep 
Sugar— Handelsvereeniging  “Amsterdam” 

1,440 

625 

575 

40,000 

824 

655 

Poerworedjo  Suiker  Onderneeming 

5,000 

128 

99 

Cultuur  Maatschappij  der  Vor- 
stenlanden 

18,530 

186 

1521 

Rubber — Amsterdam  Rubber  Cultuur  Mij . 

15,600 

323 

2221 

Sumatra  Rubber  Cultuur  Mij.  ... 

1,500 

300 

165 

Cultuur  Maatschappij  Waringin 

2,200 

250 

145 

Mining  and  Petroleum  Companies. 

Koninklijke  Petroleum  Maatschappij 

407,209 

356 

449 

Tarakan  Petroleum  Maatschappij 

2,700 

379 

410 

Mij  nbouw  Maatschappij  “Simau” 

1,500 

590 

530 

Mijnbouw  Maatschappij  “ Redjang  Le- 
bong  ” 

2,500 

138 

148 

Shipping  Companies. 

Koninklijke  Paketvaart  Maatschappij  ... 
Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  “ Nederland  ”... 

30,000 

228 

227 

20,000 

194 

195 

Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  Rotterdamsch 
Lloyd  

20,000 

1781 

183 

Ned.  Scheepvaart  Unie 

50,487 

200 

2031 

J ava-China- J apan  Lij  n 

7,000 

1311 

133 

Railway  Companies. 

Deli  Spoorweg  Maatschappij 

12,500 

226f 

218 

Nederlandsch-Indische  Spoorweg  Mij . 

24,000 

217£ 

219f 

Semarang-Cheribon  Stoomtram  Maats- 
chappij 

10,000 

1551 

171 

Semarang-Joana  Stoomtram  Maats^- 
chappij  

6,000 

1531 

1694 
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APPENDIX  V {a). 


The  Value  of  Imports*  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  with 
Countries  of  Origin,  from  1909  to  1926. 


Average 
1909  to 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Country  of  origin. 

1913 

In  1,000 

In  1,000 

In  1,000 

In  1,000 

glds. 

glds. 

glds. 

glds. 

British  Empire — 

United  Kingdom  ... 

54,884 

99,058 

123,505 

106,691 

Canada 

Australia,  Tasmania  and 

— 

878 

1,413 

3,386 

New  Zealand 

7,530 

21,220 

23,667 

24,640 

British  South  Africa 

— 

850 

572 

109 

British  India 

30,086 

36,878 

41,888 

53,159 

British  Malaya 

74,854 

125,493 

139,945 

139,124 

Hongkong 

7,801 

16,911 

10,051 

4,747 

British  Borneo 

57 

711 

355 

491 

Gibraltar  and  Malta 

5 

6 

13 

61 

Total  British  Empire 

175,217 

302,005 

341,409 

332,408 

Percentage  of  total  imports 

50-07% 

44-53% 

41-72% 

38-85% 

Other  Countries — 

Holland 

113,705 

132,356 

149,951 

152,086 

Germany 

17,627 

46,610 

58,974 

78,013 

France 

2,531 

7,503 

9,441 

9,354 

Belgium 

4,160 

9,138 

10,427 

12,013 

Italy 

Austria,  Hungary  and 

3,308 

12,428 

18,774 

17,330 

Czechoslovakia  ... 

522 

371 

836 

1,151 

Switzerland 

801 

5,253 

10,349 

11,031 

Spain 

47 

83 

118 

161 

Portugal 

38 

43 

76 

76 

Denmark 

127 

704 

308 

334 

Norway 

59 

664 

336 

392 

Sweden 

413 

3,251 

4,568 

5,959 

United  States  of  America 

6,277 

44,799 

53,392 

74,410 

Egypt  

83 

358 

545 

1,523 

Siam 

3,316 

10,846 

14,354 

22,872 

French  Indo-China 

10,179 

9,791 

21,179 

16,843 

China 

Dalny,  Korea  and  Vladi- 

6,147 

13,279 

21,745 

20,111 

vostock  ... 

119 

8,388 

7,940 

9,835 

Japan  (including  Formosa) 

4,372 

67,062 

90,098 

82,170 

Philippine  Islands  ... 

142 

503 

603 

399 

Portuguese  Timor  ... 

431 

1,969 

2,066 

1,542 

Unknown  ... 

326 

865 

882 

5,683 

Total  other  countries 

174,730 

376,264 

476,962 

525,288 

Percentage  of  total  imports 

49-93% 

55-47% 

58-28% 

61-15% 

Grand  total 

349,947 

678,269 

818,371 

855,696f 

♦Excluding  gold  and  silver  coin,  unminted  bullion  and  imports  by  the  State. 
|The  figures  for  the  year  1926  do  not  include  the  value  of  goods  imported 
into  Java  and  Madura  by  parcels  post  and  by  passengers  (total  value 
9,608,000  guilders). 
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APPENDIX  V (6). 


The  Value  of  Exports*  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  with 
Countries  of  Destination,  from  1909  to  1926. 


Country  of  destination. 

Average 
1909  to  | 
1913 

1924 

1925 

1926 

In  1,000 
glds. 

In  1,000 
glds. 

In  1,000 
glds. 

In  1,000 
glds. 

British  Empire — 

United  Kingdom  ... 

1 

18,598 

116,929 

122,003 

158,665 

Canada 

2,390 

5,910 

735 

828 

Australia,  Tasmania  and 
New  Zealand 

11,130 

42,304 

35,625 

35,894 

British  South  Africa 

2,156 

2,083 

1,987 

1,501 

British  India 

63,857 

147,392 

143,440 

134,046 

British  Malaya 

110,860 

293,231 

517,506 

389,164 

Hongkong 

28,480 

90,044 

48,696 

35,680 

British  Borneo 

145 

205 

489 

995 

Gibraltar  and  Malta 

3,885 

37,483 

34,445 

9,506 

Total  British  Empire 

241,501 

735,581 

904,926 

766,279 

Percentage  of  total  exports 

49*28% 

48*06% 

50*70% 

48*93% 

Other  Countries — 
Holland 

128,954 

291,886 

275,905 

260,655 

Germany 

12,379 

22,608 

37,865 

29,221 

France 

24,568 

73,682 

55,854 

53,703 

Belgium 

1,957 

8,545 

8,626 

5,341 

Italy  

2,355 

8,638 

11,081 

8,742 

Austria,  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia  ... 

3,919 

443 

563 

5 

Switzerland 

2 

2 

44 

8 

Spain 

159 

5,532 

9,042 

3,440 

Portugal 

78 

269 

587 

975 

Denmark 

736 

11,161 

11,456 

14,458 

Norway 

24 

1,990 

1,882 

1,712 

Sweden 

54 

1,493 

935 

1,170 

United  States  of  America 

16,242 

145,460 

251,398 

249,955 

Egypt  

23,654 

42,401 

20,971 

3,298 

Siam 

992 

4,849 

8,304 

6,413 

French  Indo-China 

470 

1,403 

872 

1,636 

China 

10,667 

28,077 

52,293 

41,868 

Dalny,  Korea  and  Vladi- 
vostock  ... 

_ 

6,551 

5,954 

3,553 

Japan  (including  Formosa) 

20,897 

111,353 

94,910 

84,055 

Philippine  Islands  ... 

270 

5,461 

6,834 

8,053 

Portuguese  Timor  ... 

197 

372 

323 

364 

Unknown  ... 

— ■ 

22,849 

24,173 

21,134 

Total  other  countries 

248,574 

795,025 

879,872 

799,759 

Percentage  of  total  exports 

50*72% 

51*94% 

49*30% 

51*07% 

Grand  total 

| 490,075 

! 1,530,606 

1,784,798 

1,566, 038 f 

♦Excluding  gold  and  silver  coin,  unminted  bullion  and  exports  by  the  State. 
|The  figures  for  the  year  1926  do  not  include  the  value  of  goods  exported  from 
Java  and  Madura  in  the  form  of  post  or  boat  parcels  or  as  ships'  supplies 
(total  value  2,329,000  guilders. 
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Reports  by  H.M.  Trade  Commissioners,  Commercial  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Officers  on  commercial  and  financial  conditions  in  the  following 
countries,  issued,  or  in  course  of  preparation,  by  the  Department  of  Overseas 
Trade : — 


Australia  ... 

A. — During 
3s.  Od.  (3s.  2d.) 

Austria 

Is.  6 d.  (Is.  Id.) 

Belgium 

4s.  0 d.  (4s.  2d.) 

Bulgaria 

Is.  0 d.  (Is.  0\d.) 

Chile  

3s.  6 d.  (3s.  8 d.) 

China 

2s,  6d.  (2s  8 d.) 

Cuba 

Is.  0 d.  (Is.  0 \d.) 

Ecuador 

Is.  0 d.  (Is.  0£d.) 

Egypt  

Is.  6 d.  (Is.  Id.) 

France 

5s.  Od.  (5s.  2d.) 

Germany  ... 

3s.  6d.  (3s.  8 d.) 

Greece 

2s.  0 d.  (2s.  Id.) 

Honduras  and  El 
Salvador ... 

Is.  6 d.  (Is.  Id.) 

Hungary 

Is.  6 d.  (Is.  Id.) 

India 

3s.  0 d.  (3s.  2d.) 

Italy  

3s.  6 d.  (3s.  3d.) 

Argentina  ... 

B. — During 

3s.  Od.  (3s.  2d.) 

Belgium 

[In  preparation.) 

Bolivia 

Is.  6 d.  (Is.  Id.) 

Brazil 

3s.  Gd.  (3s.  8 d.) 

British  West  Indies 

(In  preparation.) 

Dominican  Republic 
and  Hayti 

Is.  Od.  (Is.  0\d.) 

East  Africa... 

2s.  0 d.  (2s.  id.) 

the  year  1928. 

| Japan  

3s.  Od.  (3s.  2d.) 

Jugo-Slavia 

Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 

Lithuania  ... 

9 d.  (9^d.) 

Mexico 

2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 

Netherlands 

3s.  Od.  (3s.  2d.) 

Nicaragua  ... 

6d.  (Old.) 

Persia 

Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 

Poland 

Is.  Gd.  (Is.  Id.) 

Portugal 

Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 

Roumania  ... 

2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 

South  Africa 

2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 

Spain 

Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 

Sweden 

Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 

Syria 

Is.  Od.  (Is.  0 \d.) 

Turkey  

Is.  Od.  (Is.  0 \d.) 

Uruguay 

Is.  Od.  (Is.  O^d.) 

! Venezuela  ... 

9 d.  (9£d.) 

:he  year  1929. 

Netherlands  East 

Indies 

(See  Cover.) 

Nicaragua  and 

Guatemala 

Is  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 

Philippine  Islands... 

Is.  Od.  (Is.  0 Id.) 

Poland 

(In  preparation.) 

Siam 

Is.  Gd.  (Is.  Id.) 

Switzerland 

(In  preparation.) 

United  States 

Is.  6d,  (Is.  Id.) 

Annual  subscription  for  the  above  reports,  including  postage  to  any 
part  of  the  world,  £3. 


(' The  above  publications  can  be  obtained  from  the  addresses  given  on  the 
title-page  of  this  Report.  All  prices  are  net,  and  those  in  parentheses  include 
postage.) 


Printed  under  the  authority  of  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office 
By  The  South  Essex  Recorders,  Ltd.,  High  Road,  Ilford. 
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THE  MINISTRY  OF 
LABOUR  GAZETTE. 


First  published  in  1893  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Gazette  was  taken  over  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
on  the  transfer  of  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  labour  matters  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour  in  1917. 

The  Gazette  is  chiefly  devoted  to  information 
(statistical  and  otherwise)  on  the  state  of  employ- 
ment in  the  principal  industries,  wages,  trade 
disputes,  cost  of  living,  workpeople  registered  as 
unemployed,  poor  relief,  decisions  of  the  Umpire 
under  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts,  Orders 
issued  under  the  Trade  Board  Acts,  decisions  and 
awards  under  the  Conciliation  Act  and  the  Industrial 
Courts  Act,  and  the  like.  On  most  of  these  matters 
it  is  the  only  official  source  of  information. 

<1  It  contains  in  addition  articles  dealing  with 
various  matters  of  social  and  economic  interest  not 
onlv  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  in  Foreign 
Countries  and  in  the  British  Dominions.  Among  the 
subjects  so  dealt  with  are  : Relative  levels  of  rates  of 
wages  at  August,1914,and  at  various  succeeding  dates. 
A summary  of  the  Economic  History  of  the  previous 
year.  Co-operative  Societies — membership,  capital, 
sales,  profits,  etc.  Statistics  of  Emigration  and 
Immigration.  Reports  of  the  Annual  Trades  Union 
Congress  and  Co-operative  Congress.  Reports  of 
Proceedings  at  the  International  Labour  Congress, 
etc.,  etc. 

A Unique  Journal,  Indispensable  to  all 
Students  of  Economics,  Industrialists  and 
. . . . to  all  Social  Workers 

Price  6d.  monthly  or  7s.  a year  post  free. 
HIS  MAJESTY’S  STATIONERY  OFFICE 

LONDON : Adastral  House,  Kingsway,  W.C.2 ; 
EDINBURGH:  120,  George  Street; 

MANCHESTER  : York  Street  ; CARDIFF  : 

1,  St  Andrew’s  Crescent;  BELFAST  : 15, 

Donegal!  Square  West.  Or  through  any  bookseller. 


Import  & Export 

List 

A Guide  to  the  Customs. 


The  1929  edition  of  this  invaluable 
handbook  is  on  sale.  It  is  an  indis- 
pensable reference  book  on  all  questions 
of  Customs,  since  it  contains  a classi- 
fication of  goods,  together  with  rates 
of  duty  chargeable  on  them.  A full 
index  facilitates  ready  reference  to  the 
work. 

*€ 

Price  9d.  net. 

Post  Free  lid. 


H.M.  STATIONERY  OFFICE 

LONDON  : Adastral  House,  Kingsway,  W.C.2. 

EDINBURGH : 120,  George  Street.  MANCHESTER : York  Street. 

CARDIFF : 1,  St.  Andrew’s  Cres.  BELFAST  : 15,  DonegaU  Sq.  West. 
Or  through  any  Bookseller. 


The  Borneo  Company,  Ltd. 

BATAVIA. 

Telegraphic  Address — “BORNEO.” 


MINES. 

TEA  AND  RUBBER  ESTATES. 


IMPORTERS. — General  Merchandise,  Textiles  and 
Engineering  Material. 


Agents : 

IMPERIAL  AIRWAYS  Ltd.  and  AIR  UNION. 


LLOYDS  AGENTS. 


AGENTS  FOR  FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE  & MOTOR  1 
CAR,  &c.,  INSURANCES. 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

28,  FENCHURCH  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.3 

BRANCHES: 

DUTCH  EAST  INDIES  : — BATAVIA,  SAMARANG,  SOURABAYA, 
PALEMBANG,  BENKOELEN,  MOEARA  ENIM,  PONTIANAK 
and  PANGKAL  PINANG. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  SINGAPORE  & PENANG. 

FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES IPOH,  KUALA  LUMPUR, 
ALOR  STAR.  TELUK  ANSON,  &c. 

SIAM  : — BANGKOK,  CHIENGMAI,  &c. 

SARAWAK  KUCHING  & SIBU. 


Application  for  Representation  in  the  above  Territories  are 
invited , and  those  interested  should  apply  to  the  Head  Office. 


